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Oliver  Madox  Brown,  Painter, 
Poet,  and  Novelist. 

BY  J.    REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON. 


NCE  in  a  while  the  world  pauses  in  its  work  and  play 
to  lament  the  untimely  fate  of  youthful  genius. 
This  creditable  emotion,  futile  as  the  sorrow  felt  for  a 
luckless  stage  heroine,  is  akin  to  the  generous  sentiments 
of  a  niggard  in  his  cups :  seldom  hypocritical,  often 
effusive,  always  evanescent. 

"  The  pity  of  it,"  says  the  world  when  Chatterton 
poisons  himself  in  a  garret :  when  Burns  dies  a  gauger  in 
a  Dumfries  back  street :  when  Keats  tires  of  the  "  fever 
called  living  "  :  when  Shelley  is  found  drowned  on  the 
seashore.  Yet  a  century  later  we  find  one  man  of  genius 
holding  horses  in  the  streets  of  London :  and  another,  for 
five  years  before  his  death,  earning  by  his  pen  an  income 
less  than  a  day  labourer's  wage. 

Like  Laurence  Sterne,  whom  it  is — ungratefully — the 
fashion  to  denounce  because  he  wept — on  paper — over 
dead  donkeys  and  demented  maidens,  but  had  no  oil  or 
wine  of  sympathy  to  spare  for  a  neglected  wife,  the  world 
has  a  shrewd  eye  to  praise  and  profit  on  a  small  outlay  of 
emotional  capital.  And  this  partly  explains  why  it  is 
easier  to  get  testimonials  for  a  dead  genius  than  bread  to 
keep  a  living  one  alive,  because  there  is  always  the  risk 
that  the  claimant  may  be  an  imposter.  Naturally,  in 
such  a  matter-of-fact  universe,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  sensitive  youth,  with  its  dreams 
and  desires,  its  exaltations  and  ecstasies,  its  divine 
immolation  of  self  on  the  altar  of  the  ideal,  is  inevitably 
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doomed  to  suffer  heartache  and  disillusion :  and  Oliver 
Madox  Brown,  though  born  in  the  purple  of  the  realm  of 
art,  was  destined  to  find  that  he  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule. 

Unlike  Owen  Glendower,  no  portents  announced  his 
birth,  but  in  connection  therewith  a  curious  incident 
happened  worth  recording.  Under  date  December  16, 
1854,  Ford  Madox  Brown  entered  in  his  diary : 

Gabriel  Rossetti,  having  been  here  since  November  1st,  and 
not  seeming  to  take  any  hints  .  .  .  Emma  being  within  a 
week  or  two  of  her  confinement  and  he  having  had  his  bed 
made  on  the  floor  in  the  parlour  one  week  now,  and  not 
getting  up  till  eleven  .  .  .  besides  my  finances  being  reduced 
to  £2  12s.  6d.  which  must  last  till  20th  January,  I  told  him 
delicately  that  he  must  go. 

Go  he  did,  and  on  January  20th,  1855,  Brown  writes 
thus  : 

This  morning  at  half  past  12  a.m.  dearest  Emma  was 
delivered  of  a  son,  my  first.  He  is  very  red,  a  large  nose, 
eyes  and  shape  of  face  like  a  Calmuck  Tartar,  shape  of  head 
like  a  Bosjesman. 

This  flattering  description  need  not  be  seriously  taken,  as 
the  father  was  simply  making  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  his 
really  good-looking  child. 

Cradled  and  brought  up  in  a  studio,  Oliver  breathed 
from  the  beginning  an  atmosphere  permeated  with  artistic 
and  poetic  influences;  but  while  the  boy's  plastic  nature 
undoubtedly  took  impressions  from  his  surroundings,  his 
brief  life  proved  that  he  inherited  not  only  his  father's 
professional  tendencies,  but  also  the  paternal  disposition 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  his  own  way.  That  he  was 
precocious  there  is  ample  evidence,  though  he  was  not  a 
prodigy  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Precocity, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  degree,  and  Oliver's  talents 
blossomed  early  enough  to  justify  the  elation  of  partial 
relatives,  including  two  adoring  sisters,  and  friends 
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capable  of  assessing  his  productions  at  something  like 
their  true  value. 

Following  his  father's  wishes  that  he  should  devote 
himself  to  art,  he  completed  his  first  water-colour  when 
not  more  than  eight  years  old.  But  though  drawing  and 
painting  were  a  delight  and  pastime  to  him,  we  are  told 
that  previous  to  this  period  he  stubbornly  refused  to  learn 
to  read.  This  aversion  continued  for  some  time,  and 
when  he  entered  the  junior  classes  of  London  University 
College  he  quickly  earned  a  reputation  for  idleness, 
untidiness  and  dirtiness.  His  stay  was  short,  the  head- 
master telling  his  father  that,  owing  to  laziness  the  boy's 
abilities  would  be  better  developed  under  private  tuition. 
The  alleged  dirtiness  was  mainly  the  result  of  his  fondness 
for  rats,  mice,  frogs,  glow-worms,  chameleons  and  such 
small  deer  with  which  he  filled  his  pockets  and  bedrooms, 
much  to  the  disgust  and  dismay  of  his  mother  at  home 
and  landladies  at  the  seaside.  Three  sessions  at  a  life- 
class  in  Chelsea  under  a  French  teacher  named  Barthe, 
and  lessons  in  Latin  and  French  from  M.  Jules  Andrien, 
a  Parisian  refugee,  completed  his  desultory  education. 
Taking  this  slender  equipment  of  learning  into  account 
and  admitting  the  exceptional  advantages  of  a  home  where 
he  met  many  of  the  most  brilliant  people  of  the  day,  the 
record  of  the  lad's  achievements  reads  more  like  a  fairy 
tale  than  sober  fact. 

When  ten  years  old  he  painted  a  picture  of  "  Queen 
Margaret  and  the  E/obbers  "  that  won  high  praise  from 
Rossetti.  At  thirteen  his  water-colour  of  "  Chiron  receiving 
the  Infant  Jason  from  the  Slave  "  was  exhibited  in  the 
Dudley  Gallery.  "  Mazeppa,"  an  oil-painting,  was 
exhibited  at  the  new  British  Institution;  and  about  the 
same  time  he  drew  a  striking  sketch  of  two  men  rowing 
across  a  river  and  meeting  the  ghosts  of  those  drowned 
in  it.  He  also  won  a  prize  for  drawing  on  a  decision  of 
G.  F.  Watts.  Two  years  later  he  exhibited  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery  a  fine  water-colour  "  Obstinacy,"  and  another, 
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"  Exercise,"  an  Arab  horse  galloping  on  the  seashore,  was 
shown  at  the  Royal  Academy.  In  the  International 
Exhibition,  South  Kensington,  was  shown  "  Prospero  and 
the  Infant  Miranda  " ;  and  the  following  year,  1872,  his 
last  and  most  beautiful  picture,  the  finding  of  Mary  Cass's 
dead  body  in  the  snow  by  Silas  Marner,  was  hung  at  the 
Show  of  the  Society  of  French  Artists.  From  this  time 
his  career  as  a  painter  practically  ceased.  Why  he 
abandoned  it  was  never  known :  probably  an  inborn 
erratic  waywardness  and  a  growing  shortness  of  sight 
may  have  contributed  to  this  result.  Whatever  the  cause 
the  decision  was,  without  question,  a  serious  loss  to 
English  art. 

In  most  of  these  drawings  not  the  least  remarkable 
feature  is  the  evidence  of  Oliver's  early  emancipation  from 
his  father's  traditions  and  conventions.  There  is  an  entire 
absence  of  the  sardonic  treatment :  the  grim  grotesquerie  : 
the  over-emphasis  of  brawn  and  flash  so  characteristic 
of  the  older  painter.  With  equal  elevation  of  aim  and 
skill  as  a  draughtsman  his  touch  is  tenderer  and  more 
humane;  and  to  many  persons  the  beauty  of  his  rich 
and  melodious  colouring  will  appeal  with  seductive  force. 
The  presentment  of  the  old  weaver,  Silas  Marner,  is  a 
marvel  of  pictorial  interpretation :  a  perfect  embodiment 
of  an  imaginative  conception  revealing  a  depth  of  under- 
standing hardly  believable  in  a  youth  still  in  his  teens; 
while  the  intuitive  perception  of  a  dramatic  situation  and 
the  faculty  of  acute  observation  displayed  in  "  Queen 
Margaret,"  and  the  scene  from  "  The  Tempest,"  very 
surely  indicate  that,  with  longer  life  and  opportunity,  he 
would  in  all  likelihood  have  become  the  supremest 
illustrator  of  Shakespeare  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

II. 

In  addition  to  his  art  studies,  Oliver's  family  was 
surprised  to  discover  that  for  some  time  he  had  been 
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writing  poems,  few  in  number,  but  distinguished  by  a 
play  of  fancy  and  virility  of  thought  quite  unusual  and 
noteworthy.  Some  of  these  he  himself  destroyed;  the 
remainder,  when  subsequently  collected,  only  fill  seven 
pages  in  the  two  volumes  of  Literary  Remains  compiled 
and  edited  by  his  brothers-in-law.  An  additional  sonnet 
was  afterwards  found  and  inserted  in  Mr.  John  H. 
Ingram's  book,  from  which  it  is  here  transcribed  : 

Made  indistinguishable  'mid  the  boughs, 
With  sadden' d  weary  ever-restless  eyes 
The  weird  Chameleon  of  the  past  world  lies, 

Like  some  old  wretched  man  whom  God  allows 

To  linger  on :  still  joyless  life  endows 

His  wasted  frame,  arid  memory  never  dies 
Within  him,  and  his  only  sympathies 

Withered  with  his  last  comrade's  last  carouse. 

Methinks  great  Dante  knew  thee  not  of  old 
Else  some  fierce  glutton  all  insatiate 
Compelled  within  some  cage  for  food  to  wait 

He  must  have  made  thee,  and  his  verse  have  told 
How  thou  in  vain  thy  ravening  tried'st  to  sate 

On  fly-like  souls  of  triflers  overbold. 

In  a  different  vein  is  the  following  love-song  that  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  the  work  of  an  accomplished 
Restoration  poet : 

Alas  !  who  knows  or  cares,  my  love, 

If  our  love  live  or  die, — 
If  those  thy  frailty,  sweet,  should'st  prove, 

Or  my  soul  thine  deny? 
Yet,  merging  sorrow  in  delight, 
Love's  dream  disputes  our  devious  night. 

None  know,  sweet  love,  nor  care  a  thought 

For  our  heart's  vague  desire, 
Nor  if  our  longing  come  to  nought, 

Or  burn  in  aimless  fire; 
Let  them  alone,  we'll  waste  no  sighs ; 
Cling  closer,  love,  and  close  thine  eyes. 
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From  what  spring  of  inspiration  did  the  lad  of  fourteen 
drink  to  enable  him  to  express  so  well  the  isolation  of 
soul :  the  haunting  sadness  and  longing  of  unsatisfied 
love :  or  to  compose  a  quatrain  like  this  ? 

Love  is  a  desultory  fire, 

Blown  by  a  wind  made  musical  with  sighs ; 
A  void  and  wonderfully  vague  desire 

Which  comes  and  flies. 

The  nearest  approach  to  this  is  a  verse  of  "  A  Rondel  of 
Love,"  written  by  Alexander  Scott  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. ,  beginning  : 

Love  is  a  fervent  fire 
Kindlit  without  desire. 

That  Oliver  ever  saw  the  poem  is  doubtful,  and  we  may 
dismiss  the  apparent  plagiarism  as  one  of  the  coincidences 
frequently  found  in  the  annals  of  literature.  Two  gipsy 
songs  and  a  children's  song  in  the  Devonshire  dialect  are 
included  in  the  little  collection,  and  all  show  that  he 
possessed  the  true  lyrical  gifts  of  charm  and  spontaneity. 
He  also  planned  a  long  poem  named  "  To  all  Eternity," 
which  he  left  a  mere  fragment,  and  then  forsook  the  muse 
in  the  same  way  that  he  abandoned  painting — greatly  to 
his  father's  wrath — by  leaving  a  drawing  of  the  Lynn 
valley  unfinished.  Abrupt  as  the  decision  now  seems,  the 
vacillation  in  purpose  was  owing  not  so  much  to  caprice 
as  to  a  desire  to  find  a  more  fitting  medium  of  expression. 
Obviously  much  former  interesting  work  had  been 
experimental :  the  young  soul  had  been  trying  its  wings 
preparatory  to  a  long  and  stronger  flight :  and  the  restless 
spirit,  uncurbed  and  untrammelled,  now  sought  a  new 
region  to  explore  and  another  domain  of  art  to  conquer. 

With  this  end  in  view,  Oliver  decided,  sometime  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  that  the  way  to  fame  and  fortune  for  him 
should  be  marked  with  a  series  of  imaginative  prose 
romances  written  by  himself :  giving  the  reason  that  as  so 
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many  of  his  friends  and  contemporaries  were  poets  of  no 
small  renown,  one  more  added  to  the  list  would  be 
superfluous.  Accordingly,  without  revealing  his  intention, 
he  projected  and  began  a  story  of  the  Austral  seas  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Black  Swan " :  working  at  it  with 
unremitting  energy  in  a  room  without  a  fire  during  the 
winter  months  of  1871-2.  When  the  first  few  chapters 
were  written  they  were  shown  to  his  father;  and  in 
connection  with  that  incident  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned 
for  recalling  a  memorable  autumn  evening  spent  at  Mr. 
Brown's  house  in  Victoria  Park,  Manchester,  in  company 
with  Mrs.  Brown  and  Miss  Mathilde  Blind. 

I  had  walked  with  Brown  from  the  Town  Hall,  where 
he  was  painting  the  well-known  frescoes,  and  after  dinner 
we  adjourned  to  the  studio  for  coffee  and  a  smoke.  The 
evening  twilight  had  deepened  into  night-darkness,  and 
in  the  absence  of  gaslight  or  lamplight  the  room  was 
faintly  lit  by  the  flickering  fire.  In  the  evening  conversa- 
tion, I  remember,  the  ladies  and  I  spoke  little,  but  the 
host  was  in  a  genially  reminiscent  vein,  ranging  over 
many  experiences  in  his  own  chequered  career :  and  what 
a  charming  raconteur  Madox  Brown  could  be  those  who 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  his  friendship  can  testify.  Then, 
somehow,  the  talk  drifted  round  to  Oliver,  and  the  mellow 
voice  grew  softer  as  he  described  how  his  first  astonishment 
on  reading  the  MS.  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  thankful 
pride  in  this  evidence  of  his  son's  genius,  and  how,  from 
that  moment  thenceforward  he  determined,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  that  JSTolly  should  have  full  liberty  of 
action.  In  the  treasure-house  of  memory  the  picture  of 
the  dusky  room  with  its  shadowy  figures  is  like  a 
Rembrandt  etching,  and  sometimes  I  draw  the  curtain 
aside  to  gaze  upon  it  again  through  the  lengthening  vista 
of  years,  but  never  without  a  feeling  of  sadness,  because 
three  of  the  four  friends  who  met  together  on  that 
enchanted  October  night  have  long  ago  passed  into  the 
Silent  Land. 
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With  his  father's  encouraging  approval  as  an  incentive, 
Oliver  wrought  at  his  absorbing  task  with  renewed  hope, 
and  when  the  last  chapter  of  "  The  Black  Swan "  was 
finished,  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that,  as  a 
work  of  fantasy,  he  had  produced  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Unequalled  in  sheer  fascination  by  any  living  English 
author,  to  match  this  tale  of  terror  we  must  go  to  "  The 
Ebb  Tide,"  "  The  Toilers  of  the  Sea,"  or  "  The  Story  that 
never  was  Told."  A  weird  intensity  of  horror  spreads 
like  a  pall  over  the  shifting  scenes  where  the  hapless 
creatures  of  the  imagination — two  women  and  one  man — 
the  rest  are  shadows — tangled  in  the  coils  of  passion  like 
Laocoon  in  the  Python's  folds,  and  doubly  tossed  by 
the  ocean,  and  the  stormier  tides  of  love,  jealousy  and 
hate,  play  out  their  lives  with  the  inevitableness  of  a 
Greek  tragedy.  Summarised,  the  story,  as  originally 
written,  is  this : 

Gabriel  Denver,  an  emigrant  of  five-and-twenty,  living 
in  Tasmania  in  1824  with  his  wife,  Dorothy,  whom  he  had 
married  for  convenience  owing  to  money  losses,  receives 
notice  of  a  legacy  that  decides  him  to  sail  for  England  at 
once.  A  returning  emigrant  ship,  the  Black  Swan,  is  due 
at  the  nearest  port  next  day,  and  on  her  arrival  he  hastens 
to  secure  a  passage  for  his  wife  and  himself.  While 
inspecting  the  cabins  he  hears  a  beautiful  voice  singing, 
and  to  discover  where  the  sound  comes  from  he  enters  his 
boat  and  leisurely  rows  round  the  ship.  Suddenly  he  sees 
a  young  girl,  nearly  grown  to  womanhood  : 

leaning  with  her  bare  arms  on  the  sill  of  a  cabin  casement, 
looking  across  the  cool  green  sea  to  where  it  deepened  into 
blue  at  the  confines.  She  had  a  face  sad  in  expression  yet  so 
beautiful  that  Denver  could  hardly  believe  in  what  he  saw. 
Her  eyes  were  all  luminous  and  pale  with  reflected  lights 
from  the  translucent  water,  and  the  warm  fragrant  wind  was 
blowing1  her  golden  brown  hair  in  clustering  ringlets  across 
her  shoulders  and  neck,  and  where  the  sunlight  caught  on  it, 
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its  tangles  glowed  and  sparkled  as  with  red  fire.  She  was 
combing  out  its  vine-like  tendrils,  and  singing  still  though 
almost  under  her  breath. 

The  girl  was  Laura  Conway,  the  only  other  passenger  in 
the  ship,  and  before  they  had  spoken  a  word  Gabriel  falls 
passionately  in  love  with  the  woman  so  strangely  thrown 
in  his  way.  Next  day  the  ship  starts  on  her  voyage. 
Constantly  meeting  and  passing  hours  in  each  other's 
company,  Laura  learns,  and  finally  reciprocates  to  the 
full,  Denver's  uncontrolled  devotion.  But  side  by  side 
with  the  new-found  ecstasy  in  Denver's  heart  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  of  repulsion  against  his  wife,  ostensibly 
because  of  Dorothy's  cold  treatment  of  Laura  in  her 
loneliness.  For  a  little  while  the  lovers  preserve  their 
bitter-sweet  secret,  but  Dorothy's  suspicions  have  been 
aroused ;  and  once  she  hears  her  husband  muttering  in  his 
sleep :  "  Laura,  I  love  you."  She  insists  on  having  a 
separate  cabin,  and  from  that  time  watches  his  companion 
and  him  both  night  and  day.  Four  weeks  elapse  before 
Denver  declares  himself.  This  occurs  in  the  silence  of  a 
lovely  evening  when  he  and  Laura  are  alone,  gazing  over 
the  sea  : 

For  a  time  both  stood  without  speech,  so  close  together  that 
as  her  arm  lay  on  the  bulwark  his  touched  and  pressed 
against  it.  They  stood  there  and  still  neither  moved  nor 
spoke,  when  Laura  felt  the  arm  tremble  against  hers,  and 
suddenly  with  a  wild  unrestrainable  movement  he  seized  her 
hand  and  held  it,  covering  the  slender  fingers  with  kisses  over 
and  over  again  .  .  .  the  next  instant  he  drew  her  towards 
him,  while  all  the  restrained  longing  that  over-filled  his  heart 
was  poured  forth  in  one  impetuous  passionate  burst  of 
eloquence.  He  held  her  unresistingly  in  his  arms,  and  the 
inconceivable  ecstasy  of  that  moment  was  like  the  culmination 
and  climax  of  an  opium  eater's  dream. 

Dorothy,  hidden  in  shadow  of  a  boat,  is  eye-witness  to  the 
scene,  and  resolves  to  trap  her  husband.  A  few  nights 
later  she  waits  on  deck,  where  the  lovers  usually  meet, 
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and  Denver,  coming  behind,  embraces  her  under  the 
impression  that  she  is  Laura.  The  injured  wife,  mad 
with  jealousy,  turns  on  him  with  execrations,  and,  after 
a  stormy  interview,  leaves  him  with  the  threat  that  he 
shall  learn  what  a  woman's  love  turned  to  hatred  means. 
The  threat  is  carried  out.  With  a  maniac's  subtlety  the 
frenzied  woman  seizes  the  opportunity  of  a  murky 
night  to  set  fire  to  the  inflammable  cargo  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  hold.  Startled  from  his  sleep  by  a  scurry  of  rats, 
Denver  is  the  first  to  see  smoke  pouring  from  the  hatch- 
ways and  hear  the  crackling  of  burning  wood  that  rouses 
the  sleeping  ship.  The  efforts  to  save  the  vessel  are 
unavailing,  and  in  the  confusion  and  consternation  only 
one  boat  is  lowered.  In  this  Gabriel  places  Dorothy  and 
Laura.  A  sudden  explosion  amidship  separates  him  from 
the  crew,  who  have  no  boats  on  the  fore-deck.  He  jumps 
over  the  rail,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  and  the  two  dazed 
women  are  adrift,  without  food,  water  or  oars.  As  the 
distance  between  boat  and  ship  widens  a  ghastly  sight 
presents  itself;  the  roaring  flames  are  licking  the  shrouds 
and  leaping  with  fiery  tongues  at  the  shrieking  crew 
creeping  along  the  bowsprit  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  escape. 
Scorched  and  shrivelled,  the  sailors  drop  one  by  one,  till 
the  last  of  the  nineteen  is  gone.  In  one  grand  conflagration 
the  fire  blazes  like  a  funeral  pyre,  and  as  the  flames  reach 
the  water  the  Black  Swan  disappears  in  swirls  of  smoke 
and  hissing  steam. 

So  these  three  isolated  souls  are  left  to  float  on  the  lonely 
immensity  of  the  Indian  Ocean :  one  in  a  hell  of  un- 
quenchable hate,  two  in  a  purgatory  of  hopeless  love.  As 
their  sufferings  from  hunger  and  thirst  increase  Gabriel 
at  intervals  opens  a  vein  and  soaks  a  rag  in  the  blood  for 
Laura  to  suck.  His  wife  refuses  any  help  whatever.  Four 
days  and  nights  the  agony  endures,  and  all  are  in  a  dying 
state.  Then  Dorothy  drinks  the  sea-water  and  dies, 
cursing  her  rival. 

At  this  moment  the  Albatross,  a  sister  ship,  bears  down 
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on  the  drifting  boat,  and  Gabriel  and  Laura  are  rescued. 
The  strong  man  quickly  recovers,  but  the  fragile  girl  lies 
in  a  delirium  of  weakness.  When  she  regains  consciousness 
Gabriel  tells  her  they  are  free  to  love  each  other  without 
shame,  for  Dorothy  is  dead.  Then : 

As  the  dying  wick  of  a  lamp  flickers  up  into  sudden  light, 
so  a  slight  momentary  strength  returned  to  her  limbs,  and 
she  managed  to  rise  and  hang  round  his  neck,  just  as  his  face 
was  receding  from  hers.  Her  eyes  must  have  grown  very 
dim,  for  it  was  a  mere  glimmering  blank  before  them.  The 
rich  curls  of  his  black  hair  were  grown  very  long  during  the 
voyage,  and  they  fell  twining  and  clustering  among  her 
golden  ones,  for  awhile,  during  which  she  said  with  voice  that 
faltered  for  breath :  "  I  always  loved  you  without  mockery, 
but  it's  too  late  now,  love.  It's  useless  to  you  or  me,  Denver 
— I'm  dying  too." 

All  day  he  remains  in  the  cabin  with  the  dead  girl 
stupefied  with  grief.  But  at  midnight  a  group  of  sailors 
on  deck  see  a  black  silhouette — a  man  holding  a  dead 
woman — against  the  bright  moonlight.  A  moment  the 
figure  hesitates :  the  next  instant  it  has  disappeared ;  and 
that  is  the  last  seen  of  the  survivors  of  the  Black  Swan. 

Other  considerations  apart,  the  story  is  absorbingly 
interesting  for  its  skill  in  word-painting :  its  psycho- 
logical insight  and  imaginative  power,  and  the  art  that 
exercises  a  spell  like  a  verse  of  "  The  Ancient  Mariner." 

Wh'en,  however,  the  tale  was  submitted  to  Smith,  Elder 
and  Co.,  objection  was  taken  to  its  ethical  tone,  and,  in 
deference  to  their  wish  to  meet  a  supposed  public  taste, 
Oliver,  with  a  sore  heart,  cut  and  carved  and  mangled  the 
returned  MS. :  mutilated  some  chapters  :  trimmed  others  : 
turned  the  wife  Dorothy  into  a  cousin  Deborah :  sacrificed 
the  final  catastrophe :  and  wound  up  with  a  wedding  in 
Cape  Town  and  a  country  house  in  the  West  of  England. 
In  this  emasculated  shape,  but  embellished  with  a  cover 
design  by  his  father,  the  book,  in  Carlylean  phrase, 
got  itself  published. 
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The  reviews,  like  an  oil-salad,  were  mixed :  the  vinegar 
being  supplied  by  the  Athenaeum  and  Saturday  Revieiv. 
The  former  observed  that  the  tale  was  "coarse,  disagreeable 
and  hideous !  and  the  latter,  not  to  be  outdone,  began  the 
seething  of  the  kid  in  this  manner : 

Nothing  would  be  easier  to  treat  this  book  from  the  purely 
ludicrous  point  of  view.  ...  If  a  man  is  simply  a  fool,  it 
does  very  little  good  to  proclaim  that  fact  to  the  world  at 
large.  When  a  man  of  talent  is  actually  misleading  the 
public  taste,  and  when  his  literary  error  is  complicated  by 
the  moral  defects  of  arrogance  and  cynicism,  the  critic  may 
apply  the  lash  unreservedly  in  the  hope  of  reforming  the 
criminal,  or  at  least  diminishing  his  following.  We  may 
possibly  admit,  moreover,  that  there  are  some  kinds  of 
stupidity  so  overweening  and  obtrusive  that  almost  any 
weapons  of  assault  are  justifiable.  .  .  .  Mr.  Brown  in  fact, 
like  many  young  men,  has  thrown  the  reins  on  the  neck  of 
his  rhetoric,  and  in  the  constant  effort  to  be  impressive  has 
not  only  taken  leave  of  common  sense,  but  has  overlooked 
some  of  the  most  obvious  resources  of  his  imaginary  situa- 
tions. 

And  so  on  with  some  slight  modifications  for  a  column 
and  a  half.  This  piece  of  fustian  was  written  by 
Leslie  Stephen,  who,  at  the  time  of  writing,  had 
inside  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  publication  of  the  volume.  The  articles  deeply 
wounded  Oliver's  sensitive  nature,  and  he  always  believed 
they  were  responsible  for  the  limited  sale  of  the  book. 

As  the  result  of  a  visit  to  Lynmouth  he  began  a  new 
romance  called  "  The  Dwale  Bluth,"  a  local  name  for  the 
deadly  nightshade.  When  partly  written  the  publishers' 
reader,  Mr.  Williams,  suggested  it  should  be  shown  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  with  a  view  to  serial 
publication.  As  the  Editor  was  Stephen,  Oliver  naturally 
demurred  to  having  fresh  dealings  with  the  gentleman; 
but,  anxious  to  keep  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  as  his  publishers, 
he  at  last  consented,  and  the  copy  was  placed  in  Stephen's 
hands.  Again  the  same  see-saw  game  of  suggestions  and 
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alterations  was  played;  and  then,  after  the  revised  MS. 
had  been  retained  for  several  months,  it  was  returned  to 
the  author  without  a  word  of  explanation. 

The  effect  of  this  treatment  was  most  serious.  Oliver 
was  living  at  high  pressure :  his  health  was  poor :  he 
suffered  from  gout  and  violent  headaches  :  his  nerves  were 
unstrung:  he  became  irritated  at  trifles,  and  when  the 
rejection  came  his  relatives  noticed  that  almost  everything 
he  wrote  was  torn  up  in  morbid  dissatisfaction.  Of  five 
stories  started  about  this  time  not  one  was  completed. 

"The  Dwale  Bluth "  deals  with  the  fortunes  of  a 
Devonshire  family  named  Serpleton.  These  Serpletons, 
like  the  Pyncheons  in  "  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables," 
inherit  an  ancestral  curse  through  their  connection  with 
the  Tracys :  the  original  Tracy  being  one  of  the  assassins 
of  Thomas-a-Becket.  From  him  the  doom  descends,  and, 
like  a  dark  thread,  the  malediction  runs  through  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  history,  and  generation  after  generation 
the  owner  of  the  property  duly  dies  a  tragic  death. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  Dartmoor, 
and  the  descriptions  of  the  solitary  mansion,  the  frowning 
tors,  the  brawling  becks,  and  lonely  stretches  of  moorland 
would  do  no  discredit  to  the  author  of  "  Wuthering 
Heights." 

Coming  to  modern  times,  the  heir,  Sir  Jeffrey,  at  his 
father's  death,  suddenly  makes  an  appearance  at  the 
ancestral  home  from  long  wandering  abroad,  bringing 
with  him  a  young  gipsy  wife  from  Spain.  Both  dislike 
the  place,  and  after  a  short  residence  Sir  Jeffrey  presents 
the  house  and  a  sufficient  income  to  his  brother  Oliver,  a 
short-sighted,  unworldly  bookworm  :  the  incumbent  of  a 
distant  parish.  With  his  wife  and  baby  he  departs  for 
the  Continent.  Five  years  later,  his  wife  being  dead,  he 
returns  with  the  child  :  asks  his  brother,  who  is  also  a 
widower  with  one  girl,  to  bring  her  up,  and  the  arrange- 
ment being  made,  immediately  leaves  England  and 
vanishes  from  the  story. 
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From  this  point  the  interest  centres  in  the  heroine, 
little  Helen  Serpleton,  and  her  adventures  in  unfamiliar 
surroundings.  The  child's  life  with  the  uncle,  cousin  and 
old  housekeeper,  Margery,  is  delightfully  and  sympatheti- 
cally told,  with  humorous  episodes  that  add  piquancy  to 
the  narrative.  In  one  of  their  rambles  the  two  children, 
attracted  by  the  blue  flowers  of  the  dwale  bluth  or  craze- 
bloom,  pluck  and  carry  home  some  of  the  tendrils  and  show 
them  to  Mr.  Serpleton.  He  explains  the  deadly  properties 
of  the  plant,  and  warns  the  girls  that  if  they  eat  any  of  it 
they  will  fall  into  a  sleep  that  has  no  waking.  Thereupon 
he  throws  the  snaky  thing  away. 

Helen  develops  into  a  fiery-tempered  child ;  and  one  day, 
after  a  scolding  from  old  Margery,  going  into  the  garden, 
she  sees  the  poisonous  creeper  that,  as  ill  weeds  will,  has 
been  growing  apace.  To  gather  and  eat  some  of  the  leaves 
and  berries  is  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  when  the 
housekeeper  finds  her  she  is  delirious.  The  cause  is  found 
out  by  Mr.  Serpleton,  and  with  prompt  remedies  and 
nursing  the  child  recovers.  Here  the  narrative  stops. 

When  the  story  is  resumed,  Helen,  now  Mrs.  Thurlstone 
of  Waters-meet,  is  walking  on  the  cliffs  with  her  blind 
lover,  Arthur  Haenton.  Like  the  Bloody  Footstep  to  the 
Hedclyffes  in  "  Dr.  Grimshaw's  Secret,"  the  sinister 
nightshade  again  makes  an  ominous  appearance.  On  this 
occasion  a  spray  is  coiled  round  her  head,  and  when  the 
sightless  lover  caressingly  strokes  her  hair  he  asks  why 
she  is  so  fond  of  it.  She  replies  that  it  has  always  had  a 
fascination  for  her,  and  relates  that  once,  in  a  freakish 
spirit,  when  Thurlstone,  whom  she  did  not  love,  was 
wooing  her,  she  said  she  would  marry  him  if  he  could  find 
the  plant  flowering  at  a  time  she  deemed  impossible.  He 
succeeded,  and  she  kept  her  word.  But  the  past  is  past, 
and  she  is  now  free  to  lavish  the  whole  wealth  of  her 
affection  on  the  afflicted  man  by  her  side.  Arrived  at  the 
cliff's  edge,  Haenton  asks  his  sweetheart  to  describe  the 
setting  sun.  Her  response  is  as  follows : 
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It's  just  dipping  into  the  clouds  of  mist,  and  fringing  all 
their  distant  edges  with  fire.  The  sky  above  is  utterly  calm 
and  cloudless.  It  seems  dissolving  tenderly  into  all  the 
efflorescent  hues  I  have  sometimes  noticed  in  a  winter  sunset, 
when  the  undefiled  snow  lies  over  the  plains.  The  zenith  is 
stained  a  deep  purple :  beneath  that,  in  the  middle  sky,  fresh 
flushes  of  clear  luminous  green  and  yellow  are  quivering  and 
flickering  perpetually,  as  though  by  some  subtle  electricity. 
Just  over  where  the  sun  has  half  disappeared,  the  horizon  is 
coruscated  with  a  passionate  and  intensely  radiating  aureole 
of  fire,  too  bright  for  my  eyes  to  rest  upon. 

While  the  lovers  are  resting  night  falls  on  the  scene : 

The  white  mist  over  the  sea  threw  a  vague  motionless 
reflection  over  the  under  sides  of  the  rocks  on  the  beetling 
cliffs :  everything  had  slowly  grown  dark  and  the  faint 
clusters  of  stars  were  breaking  out  in  the  cloudless  firmament. 
A  silent  ineffable  immensity  seemed  to  be  spread  over  all  the 
devious  scenery,  half  visible  as  it  was  now  in  the  sombreness 
of  the  night.  The  margins  of  the  mist  and  sky,  and  the  dark 
protruding  edges  of  the  rock  appeared  all  melted  into  each 
other  and  blended  together :  no  visible  thing  seemed  to  have 
beginning  or  end. 

Wrapt  in  each  other,  they  are  unaware  that  Helen's 
husband,  whom  all  the  countryside  believed  had  been 
shipwrecked  and  drowned,  has  returned  and  been  a  witness 
of  all  that  transpires.  Furiously  Thurlstone  breaks  in 
upon  their  happiness,  and  drags  his  wife  away  home. 
The  shock  and  revulsion  are  too  much  for  the  unhappy 
woman,  and  in  a  fit  of  brain  fever  she  strangles  herself 
with  her  own  hair.  Haenton,  robbed  of  the  being  who 
was  his  light  and  life,  in  the  hopelessness  of  despair  at 
length  gropes  his  way,  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  to  the 
place  where  she  is  buried.  His  hand  grasps  some  tendrils 
on  which  berries  are  growing.  These  he  ravenously  eats, 
in  ignorance  that  they  are  the  fruit  of  the  belladonna, 
and  when  found  he  is  stretched  dead  on  Helen's  grave. 
Though  left  in  a  fragmentary  state,  "The  Dwale  Bluth" 
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is  in  some  respects  an  advance  on  "  Gabriel  Denver." 
There  is  a  greater  variety  of  character  drawing  and  a 
wider  vision  of  life.  It  has  more  light  and  shade,  the 
humour  is  genuine  and  unforced,  and  the  local  colour 
and  knowledge  of  dialect  are  both  surprisingly  accurate 
considering  the  short  time  the  author  had  for  study  and 
observation. 

Partially  to  relieve  his  feelings,  Oliver  resumed  a  tale 
he  had  been  writing  at  intervals  called  "  Hebdith's 
Legacy."  The  story  begins  in  Clifford's  Inn,  beloved  of 
Dickens,  and  is  concerned  with  the  doings  of  a  fraudulent 
solicitor,  Mr.  Blackoder,  who  withholds  a. will  made  in 
favour  of  his  son  by  his  sister,  so  that  eventually  his  own 
daughter  may  benefit.  A  part  of  the  story  passes  in 
Rochester,  and  the  curious  can  compare  the  descriptions 
of  the  locality  with  those  in  "  Edwin  Drood."  The  plot 
is  too  complicated  to  be  here  unravelled,  but  poetic  justice 
is  served  by  the  victims  coming  to  their  own,  and  the 
villain  ending  his  days  in  the  asylum. 

Scattered  through  the  novel  are  many  fine  thoughts, 
and  one  brilliant  passage,  a  summary  and  analysis  of  a 
picture  by  David  Scott  called  Man  and  his  Conscience, 
challenges  comparison  with  examples  of  equal  length 
from  the  prose  writings  of  many  more  famous  authors. 

III. 

Of  Oliver's  life  in  the  latter  years  we  get  interesting 
glimpses  from  a  few  letters  to  his  chum,  Philip B.  Marston. 
In  one  of  these,  alluding  to  his  own  eccentric  habits,  he 
says :  "  I  have,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  me,  behaved 
very  selfishly  and  impolitely ;  yet  I  hope  you  will  overlook 
this  in  consideration  of  my  sincere  repentance.  Doubtless 
I  shall  end  on  the  treadmill  or  in  a  madhouse,  as  my 
father  is  in  the  habit  of  telling  me  at  times."  In  another 
letter,  returning  a  Stores  ticket  which  he  had  borrowed 
from  Arthur  O'Shaughnessy,  he  writes  :  "I  swore  solemnly 
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to  my  identity  with  your  sister's  husband.  They  seemed 
to  think  I'd  got  rather  untidy  since  I  was  there  last,  or 
had  changed  in  some  way."  A  further  epistle  contains 
this  plain  advice  to  his  friend  :  "  There  is  no  good  in 
dealing  honestly  with  publishers — you  must  oppose  fraud 
to  fraud,  swindling  to  swindling,  villainy  to  villainy,  if 
you  mean  to  get  anything  out  of  them."  But  the  poor 
lad,  who  was  the  soul  of  honour,  was  still  sore  with  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  himself :  and  out  of  the  fulness 
of  the  heart  the  mouth  spoke. 

Disheartened  and  depressed,  the  versatile  restless  brain 
was  nevertheless  continually  planning  new  tales  and 
stories  widely  diversified  in  motive  and  plot.  "  The  Yeth 
Hounds,"  founded  on  an  old  Devonshire  legend;  "  Dismal 
Jemmy,"  a  tale  of  a  poor  artist  who  is  snubbed  by  two 
fellow-students,  and  lives  long  enough  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Academy  Committee  that  hangs  their 
pictures  near  the  ceiling;  and  a  romantic  story  of  Irish 
life  to  which  no  name  was  given,  all  belong  to  this  period. 
These,  with  a  fragment  ominously  called  "  The  Last 
Story,"  dictated  to  his  mother  on  what  proved  to  be  his 
death-bed,  and  intended  to  depict  certain  phases  of 
London  life,  all  show  the  strides  he  was  making  as  a 
novelist.  But,  unsuspected  by  his  family  and  friends, 
the  stream  of  life,  like  Niagara  before  the  final  fall,  was 
gliding  swiftly  and  surely  to  its  close.  He  became  weak 
and  languid,  and,  deriving  no  benefit  from  a  change  of 
air  at  Margate,  he  returned  home  to  Fitzroy  Square  in  a 
state  of  debility  from  which  he  never  recovered. 

One  incident,  full  of  pathos,  and  indicative  of  Oliver's 
chivalrous  nobility  of  nature,  relates  to  the  early  days  of 
his  illness.  He  was  reading  in  the  current  number  of 
Cornhill  "  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  the  novel  that 
had  been  accepted  in  preference  to  his  own.  Laying  the 
magazine  aside,  he  remarked :  "  No  wonder  they  did  not 
want  my  writing." 

As  the  weeks  passed  he  gradually  grew  feebler,   the 
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disease,  an  insidious  form  of  pyaemia,  causing  him  muck 
pain.  He  became  delirious,  "thick-coming  fancies"  filled 
his  brain,  and  he  babbled, — night  and  day — not  o'  green 
fields,  but  of  wonderful  tales  and  romances  yet  to  be 
written — not  by  any  earthly  pen;  and  on  the  5th 
November,  1874,  before  he  had  completed  his  nineteenth 
year,  his  life  and  suffering  came  to  an  end  together. 

Thirty-five  years  have  gone  since  he  died — years  of 
revolutionary  change  in  which  reputations  that  once 
flamed  in  the  wind  of  popularity  have  died  down  like 
forest  fires ;  and  the  conviction  remains  that  not  before  or 
since  has  more  accomplished  work  been  done  by  one  so 
young.  Even  his  youth  need  not  be  urged  as  a  plea 
against  an  impartial  judgment.  His  writings  are  secure 
on  their  own  merits,  outstanding  like  the  Pyramids. 
When  we  consider  his  environment  it  is  astonishing  how 
little  he  was  swayed  by  extraneous  influences.  At  his 
birth  The  Germ,  the  silvery-voiced  organ  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelites,  to  which  his  father  contributed  in  pen  and 
pencil,  was  five  years  old.  At  his  most  impressionable 
age  he  knew  personally  and  daily  came  in  contact  with 
the  leaders  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  movement :  a  movement 
that  disturbed  many  mid-Victorian  ideas  both  in  arts  and 
crafts.  During  his  lifetime  the  masters  of  nineteenth 
century  literature  were  in  the  heyday  of  their  fame,  yet 
from  no  page  or  canvas  of  his  can  the  inference  be  fairly 
drawn  that  he  was  either  an  echo  or  an  imitator.  He 
thought  his  own  thoughts,  followed  his  own  fancies,  lived 
in  a  world  of  his  own  creating. 

True,  his  themes  are  not  generally  attractive :  he  has 
a  tenderness  for  unpleasant  people  :  his  love-making  is 
mostly  a  tragedy  of  three;  and  he  frequently  repeats 
favourite  picturesque  phrases.  But  these  defects  are 
entirely  overshadowed  by  his  merits  as  an  original  thinker 
and  stylist.  He  has  the  gift — the  priceless  gift — of 
imagination.  He  has  the  real  wizardry  of  language, 
without  which  the  most  perfect  style  is  merely  a  barren 
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waste  of  words  bearing  neither  flowers  nor  fruit.  He  has 
the  magic  power  possessed  only  by  rare  spirits  in  all  ages  : 
the  power  that  crowns  the  commonplace  with  a  halo  of 
romance  and  bathes  the  prosaic  things  of  earth  in  a 
golden  mist  of  poetry. 

When  time  that  tests  all  things  has  winnowed  the 
poets,  painters  and  novelists  whose  names  in  modern  times 
are  worthy  to  survive,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  among 
the  fortunate  few  will  be  found  the  name  of  Oliver 
Madox  Brown. 


A  Deliverance. 

A  S  one  who  wandering  through  a  darksome  cave 
^•*i     Where  no  light  enters,  wins  his  devious  way 

From  darkness  unto  glimpses  of  the  day; — 
By  charnel  damps  and  odours  of  the  grave. 
By  dreadful  gulfs  where  unseen  waters  fall, 
By  riven  crags  that  wound  his  weary  feet, 
And  ghostly  echoes  to  each  other  call, 
And  hears  the  lapping  of  a  stealthy  wave 
On  shores  invisible; 
Nor  can  he  tell 

What  strange  new  terrors  he  may  meet, 
Nor  when  the  lingering  agony  will  have  passed, — 

Reaches  the  yawning  mouth  at  last, 

And,  wondering,  wistful,  peering  through 

Beholds  a  sky  more  heavenly  blue, 

A  sunlit  earth  of  tenderer  green, 
Than  ever  yet  the  accustomed  eyes  had  seen. 

II. 

So  I  break  from  the  dolorous  house  of  pain, 
And  shadow  of  disaster,  and  again, 
To-day,  Life  like  a  many-coloured  masque 
Dances  before  me  and  I  bask 
In  floods  of  summer-sun,  and  feel 
Forgotten  airs  around  me  steal — 
The  sharp,  salt,  breath  of  flowing  seas, 
And  dreamy  fragrance  of  the  heather  bloom, 
And  hear  forgotten  sounds — the  hollow  boom 
Of  great  besieging  waves,  and  hum  of  bees, 
And  laughing  speech  of  men — all  these 
With  youth's  delirium  thrill  the  brain, 
The  ancient  fires  enkindled  upward  burn, 

And  once  again, 
Before  the  dusk,  the  purple  lights  of  joy  return. 

GEORGE  MILNER. 


Concerning  Table-Talk  and 
some  Table-Talkers. 


BY  JOHN  MORTIMER. 


T^  HE  subject  of  Table-Talk  is  a  wide  one,  and  calls  for 
limitations;  in  its  far-reaching  application  it  is 
illimitable.  Tongues  have  been  in  the  world  from  the 
beginning,  and  tables,  in  their  origin,  are  of  considerable 
antiquity.  Lamb  says,  "  Jokes  came  in  with  candles  " ; 
however  that  may  have  been  table-talk  must,  of  necessity, 
have  come  in  with  tables.  Talk  has  gone  on  endlessly 
since  the  first  powers  of  utterance,  tables  or  no  tables,  but 
when  these  were  introduced  new  conditions  arose.  Your 
table,  though  an  article  of  furniture  merely,  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  mankind;  from  its 
dead  wood  have  sprung  vitalising  influences  with  which  it 
is  peculiarly  associated.  In  bringing  them  together  it 
has,  in  subtle  and  mysterious  ways,  affected  its  users ;  the 
knights  of  King  Arthur's  Round-table,  for  instance,  would 
doubtless  be  conscious  of  this.  In  directions,  moral  and 
intellectual,  which  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace,  it  has 
helped  to  the  solution  of  vexed  problems  of  the  social  and 
political  kinds;  to  the  right  adjustment  of  things,  the 
reconcilement  of  differences,  to  the  holding  of  conferences, 
the  meetings  of  friends  in  council,  and  various  other 
beneficent  human  agencies,  and,  beyond  these,  it  has  been 
made  a  chosen  medium  of  communication  with  the 
spiritual  world.  Wordsworth,  however,  had  not  this  in 
mind  when  he  said,  "  There  is  a  spirit  in  the  wood." 
Primarily,  one  supposes,  your  table  was  invented  for  the 
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convenience  of  serving  food,  and  it  is  with  this  social 
service,  in  the  outcome  of  it,  that  we  have  more  intimately 
to  do.  The  eating  of  food  in  company  tends  to  conversa- 
tion; there  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  two.  The 
satisfying  of  the  needs  of  the  body  brings  with  it  subtle 
influences  upon  the  mind  of  a  stimulating  kind;  the 
gentler  emotions  also  are  stirred,  and  a  feeling  of  good 
fellowship  set  up,  which  finds  its  readiest  expression  in  the 
interchange  of  thought.  Hence  has  come  what  we  call 
table-talk,  possibly  very  primitive  and  elemental  in  its 
early  forms,  but  which  has  gone  on  progressively  with  the 
enlargement  of  the  human  understanding. 

The  term  table-talk,  as  applied  to  the  present  purpose, 
has,  of  course,  a  literary  reference;  in  its  essential  features 
it  has  to  do  with  authors  and  their  informal  utterances, 
and,  as  talk  of  the  table,  it  is  differentiated  from  those 
larger  and  more  continuous  elucidations  of  thought  which 
they  have  set  down  in  their  books.  It  pre-supposes  fitting 
conditions  of  social  intercourse,  tables  of  the  breakfast, 
dinner,  tea,  or  supper  kinds;  it  is  associated  with  taverns, 
clubs,  coffee-houses,  and  the  entertainments  provided  by 
hospitable  hosts.  These  mind-conferences  from  which 
literary  table-talk  has  been  evolved,  have  not  only 
contributed  to  the  gaiety  of  life,  but  largely  to  the  happiest 
expression  of  it  on  the  intellectual  side ;  for  men  of  similar 
and  sympathetic  tastes  they  have  ever  possessed  an 
attractive  and  peculiar  charm.  In  his  study  your  author 
is  withdrawn  from  his  fellows,  and  lives  in  a  region  of 
abstractions,  but  at  the  festive  board  he  becomes  a  new 
creature,  humanity  touches  him  at  all  points,  and  life 
becomes  a  real  thing.  The  world  of  ideas  is  still  within 
him,  but  in  the  companionship  of  his  fellows  he  is  restored 
to  that  natural  world  without  which  his  ideas  go  for 
nothing.  From  being  a  solitary  thinker  he  is  transformed 
into  a  talker,  and  is  free  to  express  himself  according  to 
the  varying  moods  of  his  mind  undisturbed  by  any 
consideration  of  the  critical  reviewer  outside.  Mentally 
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lie  sits,  as  it  were,  in  an  easy  chair,  unfettered  by  restric- 
tions. Table-talk,  in  the  true  sense,  is  that  which  is  born 
of  the  occasion ;  it  consists  of  ideas  thrown  from  the  mind 
spontaneously,  flashes  of  illuminative  wit,  it  may  be, 
together  with  jests,  epigrams,  aphorisms,  anecdotes, 
criticisms,  puns,  and,  on  the  more  serious  side,  deliver- 
ances of  thought,  which,  though  unpremeditated  in  their 
nativity,  are  drawn  from  previous  deep  sources  of 
meditation.  In  table-talk  of  this  kind  discursiveness  is  a 
disturbing  factor;  in  place  of  it  one  looks  rather  for 
brevity,  and  a  penetrative  conciseness;  in  this  regard  it 
bears  the  same  relation  to  more  extended  discourse,  that, 
in  poetry,  the  sonnet  does  to  the  epic. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  charm  which  belongs  to  these  inter- 
communications of  choice  and  congenial  spirits.  Tennyson 
expresses  it  exactly  when,  in  "  In  Memoriam,"  grieving 
over  his  dead  friend,  and  speculating  upon  what  might 
have  been,  he  says : 

I  see  myself  an  honoured  guest, 
Thy  partner  in  the  flowery  walk 
Of  letters,  genial  table-talk, 
Or  deep  dispute,  and  graceful  jest. 

Those  who  are  brethren  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club  have  come  under  its  influence;  it  is  the 
attractive  or  magnetic  force  which  brings  them  together, 
and  to  it,  as  an  institution,  the  Club  owes  its  existence. 
It  was  founded  by  a  company  of  good  fellows 
gathered  together  for  literary  conversation  around  a 
tavern-table,  and  the  talk,  there  begun,  has  been  going 
on  ever  since  at  various  tavern  tables,  and  amid  many 
changes  among  the  guests.  In  the  table-talk  thus 
generated  there  has  been  several  leaders,  but  none  so 
renowned  or  prolific  as  the  present  one,  who  has  recently 
been  giving  choice  specimens  of  those  mental  detach- 
ments we  are  just  now  considering,  the  offspring  of  his 
own  talk  at  other  tables.  This  tavern  association  has  its 
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own  retrospective  charm;  the  poets  have  given  expression 
to  it: 

Souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone, 
What  Elysium  have  you  known, 
Happy  field,  or  mossy  cavern,- 
Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern  1 

So  sang  Keats,  but  of  the  actual  doings  there  Beaumont,  in 
his  letter  to  Ben  Jonson,  is  the  better  witness.  Says  he  : 

What  things  have  we  seen 

Done  at  the  Mermaid?     Heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  into  a  jest  1 

Tennyson  felt  it  too,  and  in  that  "  Lyrical  Monologue," 
set  down  at  the  "  Cock,"  taking  farewell  of  the  pleasant 
hour  he  had  spent  there,  and  which  was  to  slip  away,  as 
others  had  done,  into  the  irrecoverable  past,  he  says : 

Go,  therefore  thou  !  thy  betters  went 

Long  since,  and  came  no  more; 
With  peals  of  genial  clamour  sent 

From  many  a  tavern-door, 
With  twisted  quirks  and  happy  hits, 

From  misty  men  of  letters ; 
The  tavern  hours  of  mighty  wits — • 

Thine  elders  and  thy  betters. 

Hours,  when  the  poet's  words  and  looks 

Had  yet  their  native  glow; 
Nor  yet  the  fear  of  little  books 

Had  made  him  talk  for  show; 
But,  all  his  vast  heart  sherris-warm'd, 

He  flash'd  his  random  speeches, 
Ere  days,  that  deal  in  ana,  swarm'd 

His  literary  leeches. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  Let  me  then  go  on  to  say  that  in 
using  the  word  talk  I  am  taking  it  as  including  conversa- 
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tion,  though  a  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  the 
two.  Boswell  tells  of  Johnson  that  "  though  his  usual 
phrase  for  conversation  was  talk,  yet  he  made  a  distinc- 
tion, for  when  he  once  told  me  that  he  dined  the  day 
before  at  a  friend's  house,  with  a  very  pretty  company, 
and  I  asked  him  if  there  was  good  conversation,  he 
answered:  ''No,  sir;  we  had  talk  enough,  but  no 
conversation-,  there  was  nothing  discussed."  That  such  a 
difference  should  exist  one  may  readily  recognise; 
conversation  implies  talk,  but  talk  is  not  necessarily 
conversation.  For  what  goes  to  make  conversation  we 
must  again  have  recourse  to  Johnson.  The  occasion  is 
one  where  Boswell  meets  him  at  Mrs.  Thrale's  dinner- 
table  :  "  Talking  of  conversation,  he  said,  '  There  must, 
in  the  first  place,  be  knowledge,  there  must  be  materials; 
in  the  second  place,  there  must  be  a  command  of  words; 
in  the  third  place,  there  must  be  imagination,  to  place 
things  in  such  views  as  they  are  commonly  seen  in;  and, 
in  the  fourth  place,  there  must  be  presence  of  mind,  and 
a  resolution  that  it  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  failures ;  the 
last  is  an  essential  requisite;  for  want  of  it  many  people 
do  not  excel  in  conversation.  Now  I  want  it;  I  throw 
up  the  game  upon  losing  a  trick.'  "  Then  Boswell  goes  on 
to  say :  "  I  wondered  to  hear  him  talk  thus  of  himself 
and  said,  '  I  don't  know,  sir,  how  that  may  be ;  but  I  am 
sure  you  beat  other  people's  cards  out  of  their  hands.' '' 
To  this  may  be  added  Hazlitt's  opinion ;  he  says :  "  The 
soul  of  conversation  is  sympathy — authors  should  converse 
chiefly  with  authors  and  their  talk  should  be  of  books; 
'when  Greek  meets  Greek  then  comes  the  tug  of  war.' 
There  is  nothing  so  pedantic  as  pretending  to  be  pedantic. 
No  man  can  get  above  his  pursuit  in  life ;  it  is  getting 
above  himself,  which  is  impossible.  There  is  a  free- 
masonry in  all  things.  You  can  only  speak  to  be 
understood,  but  this  you  cannot  be  unless  by  those  who 
are  in  the  secret."  In  his  paradoxical  way,  Hazlitt, 
after  showing  how  a  writer  of  books  is  often  unfitted,  by 
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his  occupation,  for  becoming  a  conversationalist,  goes  on 
to  tell  us  that  "  the  conversation  of  authors  is  not  so 
good  as  it  might  be  imagined,  but  such  as  it  is  (and  with 
rare  exceptions)  it  is  better  than  any  other,  the  proof  of 
which  is  that  when  you  are  used  to  it  you  cannot  put  up 
with  any  other." 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  table-talk  that  it  looks  for  no  form 
of  perpetuation.  The  best  that  has  come  to  us  is  from 
men  who,  in  the  utterance  of  it,  never  supposed  it  would 
be  given  to  the  world.  For  its  preservation  we  are 
indebted,  in  every  case,  to  some  devoted  and  appreciative 
listener.  In  this  way  we  have  become  possessed  of  books  of 
which  the  authors  themselves  knew  nothing :  posthumous 
productions,  which  are  among  the  most  prized  in  our 
literature.  A  few  of  these  are  lying  on  the  table  before 
me,  and  the  first  I  turn  to  contains  the  table-talk  of  John 
Selden.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  records 
of  this  kind  is  that  they  are  not  only  reflections  of  the 
minds  from  which  they  emanated,  but  of  the  conditions 
which  gave  them  existence.  Each  one  has  its  own 
environment  of  time  and  circumstance.  In  Selden's  case 
we  are  carried  back  to  the  days  of  "  The  Mermaid  "  and 
and  the  wits  and  poets  who  frequented  it.  Selden,  I  take 
it,  did  not  set  up  to  be  either  a  wit  or  poet,  but  he  appears 
to  have  had  his  place  in  that  glorious  company,  and  of 
him  Ben  Jonson  wrote  in  laudatory  verse,  claiming  him  as 
his  honoured  friend.  That  he  was  a  man  of  vast  know- 
ledge, a  scholar  in  the  truest  sense,  and  an  author  of 
many  books,  is  well  known,  but,  to  some  of  us,  in  the 
literary  aspect  of  his  mind,  it  is  from  his  table-talk  that 
we  gain  our  more  familiar  acquaintance.  For  this  we  are 
indebted  to  his  faithful  amanuensis,  the  K/ev.  Richard 
Milward,  who  tells  us  that  it  was  his  privilege,  during 
twenty  years,  to  listen  to  his  table  discourses,  and,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  fearing  that  all  these  excellent  things 
that  usually  fell  from  him  might  be  lost,  some  of  them, 
from  time  to  time,  I  faithfully  committed  to  writing. 
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But  Milward's  record  remained  in  manuscript  during  his 
lifetime,  and  was  not  published  until  nine  years  after  his 
death. 

Addison  says :  "  I  have  observed  that  a  reader  seldom 
peruses  a  book  with  pleasure  till  he  knows  whether  the 
writer  of  it  be  a  black  or  a  fair  man,  of  a  mild  or  choleric 
disposition,  married  or  a  bachelor,  with  other  particulars 
of  a  like  nature  that  conduce  very  much  to  the  right 
understanding  of  an  author."  Selden's  portrait,  prefixed 
to  his  "  Table  Talk,"  helps  us  to  an  outward  impression 
of  the  man,  and  in  it  we  are  shown,  between  rippling 
lengths  of  flowing  hair  that  reach  to  the  shoulders,  a 
grave  intellectual  face,  somewhat  pinched  and  with  eyes 
looking  out  from  it  of  a  deep  and  almost  melancholy 
contemplativeness.  In  a  verbal  way  we  learn  that  "  he 
kept  a  plentiful  table,  and  was  never  without  the  society 
of  learned  guests."  Though  himself  temperate  in  eating 
and  drinking,  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  jocularly :  "  I 
shall  keep  myself  warm  and  moist  as  long  as  I  live,  for  I 
shall  be  cold  and  dry  when  I  am  dead."  Whitelocke,  his 
intimate  friend,  says :  "  His  mind  was  as  great  as  his 
learning;  he  was  as  hospitable  and  generous  as  any  man, 
and  as  good  company  to  those  whom  he  liked."  But  from 
another  source  it  appears  that  he  could  on  occasion  be 
austere  of  speech  and  countenance.  This,  however,  is  to 
be  set  down  to  moods  of  mind  induced  by  the  troubles 
of  his  time.  That  he  was  much  liked  there  is  evidence, 
not  only  from  Ben  Jonson,  but  in  some  lines  addressed  to 
him,  in  the  preface  of  a  book,  by  one  of  his  friends : 

Go  little  book  and  kindly  say 
Peace  and  content  of  night  and  day 
Unto  my  noble  Selden, — Greet 
His  gentle  hands,  his  knees,  his  feet, 
In  such  fair  manner,  as  not  he 
Deem  any  feignedness  in  me. 
Say  that  thy  master  oft  doth  bless 
For  his  kind  love  God's  holiness. 
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As  already  intimated,  he  lived  in  times  of  political  storm 
and  stress,  in  which  he  took  his  place  courageously, 
suffering  for  his  opinions,  and  meeting  with  varied 
changes  of  fortune,  so  that  at  one  time  we  find  him  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  at  another  the  keeper  of  its 
records.  But  he  loved  learning  more  than  political  strife, 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  his  friend  Archbishop  Usher,  in 
preaching  his  funeral  sermon,  said  that  "  he  looked  upon 
the  deceased  as  so  great  a  scholar  that  himself  was  not 
worthy  to  carry  his  books  before  him  " ;  and  on  the  same 
occasion  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  Richard  Johnson, 
declared  that  "  if  learning  could  have  kept  a  man  alive 
this,  our  brother,  had  not  died." 

In  the  few  sentences  with  which  the  good  Milward 
prefaces  his  compilation  he  indicates,  for  the  reader,  the 
right  attitude  in  considering  table-talk.  "  In  reading," 
he  says,  "  be  pleased  to  distinguish  times,  and  in  your 
fancy  carry  along  with  you  the  when  and  why  many  of 
these  things  were  spoken.  This  will  give  them  the  more 
life  and  the  sweeter  relish."  In  view  of  the  conditions 
of  compilation,  here  and  elsewhere,  we  must  not  suppose 
that  there  is  always  verbal  accuracy,  and  must  be  content 
to  get  the  essence  as  literally  rendered  as  circumstances 
permitted.  To  show  that  Selden's  talk  contains  internal 
evidence  of  his  authorship  Milward,  appealing  to  those 
who  knew  him,  says  :  "  You  will  quickly  perceive  them  to 
be  his  by  the  familiar  illustrations  wherewith  they  are  set 
off,  and  in  which  way  you  know  he  was  so  happy,  that 
with  a  marvellous  delight  to  those  who  heard  him,  he 
would  presently  convey  the  highest  points  of  religion  and 
the  most  important  offices  of  state  to  an  ordinary  appre- 
hension." These  points  of  religion  and  offices  of  state 
form  the  subject  matter  of  very  much  of  the  table-talk, 
but  though  arising  out  of,  and  specially  pertinent  to  the 
controversies  of  the  time,  they  contain  aspects  of  truth  of 
a  lasting  endurance.  They  disclose  to  us  a  mind  working 
liberally  and  with  a  broad  catholicity,  towards  a  right 
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perception  of  what  is  in  hand,  and  bringing  to  the 
exercise  a  finely-balanced  judgment,  a  keenly  discriminat- 
ing logic,  and  a  wholesome  common  sense.  These 
abstruse  themes,  as  Selden  handled  them,  have  appealed 
strongly  to  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  who  succeeded 
him,  so  that  we  find  Coleridge  saying  of  the  "Table-Talk," 
"  There  is  more  weighty  bullion  sense  in  the  book  than  I 
ever  found  in  the  same  number  of  pages  of  any  uninspired 
writer  " ;  and  to  the  article  on  "  Parliament  "  he  appended 
this  note  :  "  Excellent !  0  to  have  been  with  Selden  over 
his  glass  of  wine,  making  every  accident  an  outlet  and 
vehicle  of  wisdom."  One  other  testimony  may  be  added ; 
his  friend  Lord  Clarendon  said  of  him  :  "  In  his  conversa- 
tion he  was  the  most  clear  discourser  and  had  the  best 
faculty  of  making  hard  things  easy,  and  of  presenting 
them  to  the  understanding,  of  any  man  that  hath  been 
known." 

Thanks  to  Milward,  we  are  enabled,  in  imagination,  to 
sit  at  table  with  Selden,  and  listen  to  his  "  after-dinner 
talk,  across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine."  There  is  no 
harshness  of  speech  here,  and  in  his  countenance  no 
austerity.  About  him  there  is  always  a  sweet  reasonable- 
ness, and  it  is  with  a  smile  that  he  imparts  to  you  his 
words  of  wisdom.  You  are  a  guest  at  his  hospitable 
board,  and  the  conversation  turns  upon  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  and  upon  pleasures  generally,  and  he  says  to 
you,  in  his  kindly  way  :  "  Whilst  you  are  upon  earth  enjoy 
the  good  things  that  are  here  (to  that  end  were  they 
given),  and  be  not  melancholy  and  wish  yourself  in 
heaven.  If  a  king  should  give  you  the  keeping  of  a 
castle,  with  all  things  belonging  to  it — orchards,  gardens, 
etc.,  and  bid  you  use  them;  withal  promise  you  that  after 
twenty  years  to  remove  you  to  the  court,  and  to  make  you 
a  Privy  Counsellor ;  if  you  should  neglect  your  castle,  and 
refuse  to  eat  those  fruits,  and  sit  down  and  whine,  and 
wish  you  were  a  Privy  Counsellor,  do  you  think  that  the 
king  would  be  pleased  with  you?"  From  this  the  talk 
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might  naturally  turn  upon  "  Self-denial,"  and  he  says  : 
"  'Tis  much  the  doctrine  of  the  times  that  men  should  not 
please  themselves,  but  deny  themselves  everything  they 
take   delight   in,   not  to   look   on   beauty,   wear  no   good 
clothes,  eat  no  good  meat,  etc.,  which  seems  the  greatest 
accusation    that    can    be    upon    the    Maker    of    all    good 
things.     If  they  be  not  used  why  did  God  make  them? 
The  truth  is  they  that  preach  against  them  cannot  make 
use  of  them  theirselves,  and,  then  again,  they  get  esteem 
by  seeming  to  condemn  them.       But  mark  it  while  you 
live,  if  they  do  not  please  themselves  as  much  as  they 
can,  and  we  live  more  by  example  than  precept."     There 
is  a  delightful  vein  of  humour  in  his  art  of  putting  things, 
and  the  sense  of  this  governs  one  in  making  selections. 
The  subject  of  "  Contracts  "  is  not  a  promising  one,  but 
out    of    it   comes   this :    "  Lady   Kent    articled    with    Sir 
Edward  Herbert  that  he  should  come  to  her  when  she  sent 
for  him,  and  stay  with  her  no  longer  than  she  would  have 
him,  to  which  he  set  his  hand;  then  he  articled  with  her 
that  he  should  go  away  when  he  pleased,  and  stay  away  as 
long  as  he  pleased,  to  which  she  set  her  hand.     This  is  the 
epitome  of  all  the  contracts  in  the  world,  betwixt  man 
and   man,   betwixt  prince  and   subject;   they  keep  them 
as  long  as  they  like  them,   and  no  longer."      Of  "  Evil 
speaking,"  he  says :   "  A  gallant  man  is  above  ill  words, 
an  example  we  have  in  the  old  Lord  of  Salisbury,  who 
was  a  great  wise  man.     Stone  had  called  some  lord  about 
court   fool;    the   lord   complains,    and   has    Stone  whipt; 
Stone  cries,  '  I  might  have  called  my  Lord  of  Salisbury 
fool  often  enough  before  he  would  have  had  me  whipt.' ': 
Of  "  Humility  "  he  says :  "  It  is  a  virtue  all  preach,  none 
practice,  yet  everybody  is  content  to  hear.     The  master 
thinks  it  good  doctrine  for  the  servant,  the  laity  for  the 
clergy,    and   the   clergy   for  the   laity."     As   a   detached 
thought    on   "  Marriage "    comes    this :    "  Marriage    is    a 
desperate  thing;  the  frogs  in  JEsop  were  extreme  wise; 
they  had  a  great  mind  to  some  water,   but  they  would 
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not  leap  into  the  well,  because  they  could  not  get  out 
again."  "  Old  friends,"  he  tells  us,  "  are  best.  King 
James  used  to  call  for  his  old  shoes,  they  were  easiest 
for  his  feet."  His  pronouncement  upon  "  Language  "  is 
quaintly  expressed :  "  If  you  look  upon  the  language 
spoken  in  the  Saxon  times  and  the  language  spoken  now, 
you  will  find  the  difference  to  be  just  as  if  a  man  had  a 
cloak  that  he  wore  plain  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  and 
since,  here  has  put  in  a  piece  of  red,  and  there  a  piece  of 
blue,  and  here  a  piece  of  green,  and  there  a  piece  of 
orange-tawny.  We  borrow  words  from  the  French, 
Italian,  Latin,  as  every  pedantic  man  pleases.  We  have 
more  words  than  notions,  half  a  dozen  words  for  the  same 
thing.  .  .  .  Words  must  be  fitted  to  a  man's  mouth. 
'Twas  well  said  of  the  fellow  that  was  to  make  a  speech 
for  my  Lord  Mayor,  he  desired  to  take  the  measure 
of  his  lordship's  mouth."  Anent  this  "  Measure  of 
things,"  with  other  applications,  he  says :  "  We  measure 
the  excellency  of  other  men  by  some  excellency  we 
conceive  to  be  in  ourselves.  Nash,  a  poet  (poor  enough  as 
poets  us'd  to  be),  seeing  an  alderman  with  his  gold  chain, 
upon  his  great  horse,  by  way  of  scorn,  said  to  one  of  his 
companions,  '  Do  you  see  yon  fellow,  how  goodly,  how  big 
he  looks  ?  Why  that  fellow  cannot  make  blank  verse.'  " 
One  would  fain  sit  longer  picking  out  these  apician 
morsels  from  Selden's  talk,  but  other  entertainments  wait, 
and  one  must  reluctantly  rise  from  his  table. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  John  Selden  to  Samuel  Johnson; 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  elapsed  between 
the  death  of  the  one  and  the  birth  of  the  other,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  a  great  deal  of  talk  had  been  going  on  in 
taverns,  clubs,  and  coffee-houses,  and  at  tea-tables — 
notably  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  with  Addison  and  Steele 
furnishing  conversation  for  the  tables,  in  the  Taller  and 
Spectator,  but  there  are  local  touches  of  association  that 
bring  the  two  great  table-talkers  together.  Selden  for  a 
time  had  his  abode  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  for  a  season 
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Johnson  occupied  chambers  in  Inner  Temple  Lane.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  place  seems  to  lie  about  them,  with  its 
literary  fragrance,  sweeter  to  some  of  us  than  that  of  the 
law,  though  Charles  Lamb,  by  virtue  of  his  "Old  Benchers 
of  the  Inner  Temple,"  and  his  own  residence  there,  has 
given  us  a  relish  for  both.  With  two  famous  taverns 
also  are  their  memories  linked — the  "  Mermaid  "  and  the 
"  Mitre."  The  signboard  of  the  "  Mermaid "  has  long 
since  disappeared — transferred,  as  Keats  would  have  us 
believe,  to  the  Zodaic,  but  that  of  the  "  Mitre  "  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  Fleet  Street.  In  a  remote  way  only  is 
Selden's  talk  associated  with  a  tavern,  but  the  tavern 
flavour  pervades  the  talk  of  Johnson.  To  be  seated  in  a 
tavern  chair  was  for  him  one  of  the  happiest  conditions 
of  life,  and  to  deliver  literary  judgments  therefrom  a 
supreme  delight.  To  quote  one  of  his  biographers,  Sir 
John  Hawkins :  "  He  said  that  a  tavern  chair  was  the 
throne  of  felicity.  '  As  soon/  said  he,  '  as  I  enter  the 
door  of  a  tavern  I  experience  an  oblivion  from  care  and  a 
freedom  from  solicitude.  When  I  am  seated  I  find  the 
master  courteous,  and  the  servants  obsequious  to  my  call ; 
anxious  to  know  and  ready  to  supply  my  wants;  wine 
then  exhilarates  my  spirits  and  prompts  me  to  free  con- 
versation, and  an  interchange  of  discourse  with  those  I 
most  love.  I  dogmatise,  and  am  contradicted,  and  in 
these  conflicts  of  opinion  and  sentiment  I  find  delight.'  r' 
That,  in  all  circumstances,  tavern  or  other,  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  talkers  of  his  own  or  any  time,  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  say.  Burke  said  he  thought  Johnson 
greater  in  talking  than  in  writing,  and  greater  in  Boswell 
than  in  real  life.  This  is  a  great  tribute  to  Boswell, 
whether  we  agree  with  the  latter  part  of  the  opinion  or 
not.  Johnson's  table-deliverances,  interwoven,  as  they 
are,  with  the  other  materials  of  Boswell's  wonderful 
biography  are  as  threads  of  gold  running  through  it ;  they 
are  of  its  finest  stuff,  and,  stripped  of  that  fair  embroidery, 
how  great  would  be  the  loss.  And  for  this  we  are 
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indebted,  shall  we  say  to  a  literary  Lazarus,  hungry  and 
eager  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  a  rich  man's 
table,  or  to  a  heaven-sent  and  sympathetic  chronicler? 
Anyhow  in  going  over  the  narrative  you  recognize  how 
marked  is  the  change  when  Boswell  comes  upon  the  scene. 
The  volume  lying  before  me  contains  upwards  of  five 
hundred  pages,  and  not  a  hundred  have  been  passed  over 
before  he  puts  in  a  personal  appearance,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  last  twenty  years  of 
Johnson's  long  life.  It  was  an  opportune  period;  at  this 
time  Johnson  was  in  his  fiftieth  year,  and  had  done  much 
of  his  work  as  an  author.  The  "  Dictionary,"  "  The 
Rambler,"  and  "  Rasselas,"  together  with  his  poetry,  were 
things  of  the  past.  He  had  got  his  pension,  and  felt 
himself  pecuniarily  at  ease,  an  acceptable  condition  for  a 
man  who  avowedly  wrote  only  to  obtain  the  means  of 
subsistence.  He  was  by  nature  indolent,  and  there  was 
no  inducement  to  work,  but  to  talk  he  was  always  disposed, 
and  henceforth  this  he  would  indulge  in  to  his  heart's 
content.  When  expostulated  with  by  Boswell  and 
Goldsmith  as  to  this  change  in  his  disposition,  this 
tendency  to  talk  rather  than  work,  he  defends  himself 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  do  any  more 
work.  "  No  man,"  says  he,  "  is  obliged  to  do  as  much 
work  as  he  can  do.  A  man  is  to  have  a  part  of  his  life  to 
himself.  If  a  soldier  has  fought  in  a  good  many 
campaigns,  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  retires  to  ease 
and  tranquility.  A  physician  who  has  practised  long  in  a 
great  city  may  be  excused  if  he  retires  to  a  small  town  and 
takes  less  practice.  Now,  sir,  the  good  I  can  do  by  my 
conversation  has  the  same  proportion  to  the  good  I  can  do 
by  my  writings,  that  the  practice  of  a  physician  retired  to 
a  small  town,  does  to  his  practice  in  a  great  city." 
"  But,"  says  Boswell,  "  I  wonder,  sir,  you  have  not  more 
pleasure  in  writing  than  in  not  writing,"  to  which  comes 
the  quick  retort,  "  Sir,  you  may  wonder." 

That  was  a  momentous  and  potential  event,  the  coming 
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together  of  these  two  for  the  first  time,  dramatic,  in  a 
sense,  and  with  the  elements  of  comedy  in  it.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  the  parlour  behind  the  shop  of  Tom  Davies, 
actor  and  bookseller.  It  is  a  place  where  Bozzy  has  often 
been  before  in  the  hope  of  meeting  Johnson.  On  this 
occasion  he  has  been  drinking  tea  with  Davies  and  his 
wife,  and,  while  they  are  conversing  together,  un- 
expectedly, through  the  glass  door,  the  figure  of  the  great 
Cham  is  seen  advancing  through  the  shop,  whereupon 
Davies,  to  use  Bozzy's  words,  "  announced  his  awful 
approach  in  the  manner  of  an  actor  in  the  part  of  Horatio, 
when  he  addresses  Hamlet  on  the  appearance  of  his 
father's  ghost, '  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes  !'  He  tells  us  of  the 
agitation  of  mind  into  which  he  was  thrown  at  the  intro- 
duction, of  the  apology  for  having  come  from  Scotland  as 
the  agitation  of  mind  into  which  he  was  thrown  at  the 
introduction,  of  the  apology  for  being  a  Scotchman  as 
something  which  he  could  not  help,  of  the  snubbing  retort, 
:'  That,  sir,  I  find  is  what  a  very  great  many  of  your 
countrymen  cannot  help,"  and  of  his  rough  reception 
generally,  which,  however,  was  not  without  soothing 
modifications  at  the  close.  Of  course  there  was  conversa- 
tion, and  it  is  significant  that  on  that  very  day  Boswell 
begins  the  task  which  to  him  was  a  labour  of  love,  and 
proceeds  to  give  his  impressions  with  as  much  literal 
accuracy  as  possible.  Over  and  over,  however,  through 
succeeding  pages,  we  find  him  lamenting  his  shortcom- 
ings, and  his  inability  to  do  full  justice  to  the  talker. 
In  one  of  his  apologies  he  says,  of  his  earlier  experiences, 
"  I  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  recollect  and  record  his 
conversation  with  its  genuine  vigour  and  vivacity.  In 
progress  of  time,  when  my  mind  was,  as  it  were,  strongly 
impregnated  with  the  Johnsonian  (Ether,  I  could,  with 
more  facility  and  exactness,  carry  in  my  memory,  and 
commit  to  paper,  the  exuberant  variety  of  his  wisdom  and 
wit."  Once,  when  the  Doctor  was  talking  triumphantly 
at  Mrs.  Thrale's  table,  Boswell  exclaimed  to  that  lady, 
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"  Oh,  for  shorthand  to  take  this  down."  "  You'll  carry  it 
in  your  head,"  said  she;  "  a  long  head  is  better  than  short- 
hand." He  found  that  to  delay  the  record  was  to  sacrifice 
the  original  flavour  of  the  talk  :  it  "  was  like  preserving  or 
pickling  long-kept  and  faded  fruits,  or  vegetables,  which, 
when  in  that  state  have  little  or  nothing  of  their  taste 
when  fresh." 

One  wonders,  by  the  way,  whether  Johnson  was  aware 
of  this  assiduous  taking  of  notes  by  this  Scottish  chiel;  I 
think  there  is  evidence  that  he  was ;  anyhow  Johnson  never 
suspected  how  much  his  fame,  and  the  right  understand- 
ing of  him,  depended  upon  it.  There  has  been  a  disposi- 
tion to  undervalue  Boswell,  and  to  lose  sight  of  some  very 
admirable  qualities  in  him.  He  was  a  hero-worshipper, 
and  this  is  a  good  thing;  it  implies  reverence  and  some- 
thing of  the  heroic  nature  in  the  worshipper.  Thackeray 
has  said  that  a  snob  is  one  who  meanly  admires  mean 
things,  and,  tried  by  this  standard,  whatever  else  his 
failings,  Boswell  was  not  a  literary  snob.  To  exalt  his 
hero  he  committed  himself  to  a  slavish  service,  and  in 
the  processes  sacrificed  himself.  Consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously he  presents  himself  to  us  in  attitudes  which  move 
us  to  laughter  at  his  expense ;  he  asks  foolish  questions,  to 
induce  wise  sayings  in  reply;  he  is  a  begetter  of  talk.  It 
was  a  rather  weak  and  foolish  statement  of  his  that 
provoked  the  remark,  "  That's  cant,  sir,"  and  the  further 
injunction,  "  My  dear  friend,  clear  your  mind  of  cant." 
Then,  on  the  literary  side,  his  skill  as  a  chronicler  has 
not  been  fully  recognised.  Johnson's  table-talk  was  of 
the  colloquial  kind;  it  is  presented  to  us  not  in  the  form 
of  elegant  extracts,  but  in  dialogue.  Among  our  recorded 
table-talk  there  is  nothing  to  equal  it.  In  imagination, 
you  may  take  your  place  with  those  who  are  engaged 
in  it;  it  may  be  at  Johnson's  chambers,  the  Mitre,  the 
Literary  Club,  or  Mrs.  Thrale's;  you  feel  yourself  to  be 
one  of  the  company,  the  scene,  the  talkers,  and  the 
talk,  become  vivid  realisations.  Of  what  goes  to  the 
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accomplishment  of  this  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  well  said  : 
"  It  is  not  till  we  compare  his  reports  with  those  of  less 
skilful  hands  that  we  can  appreciate  the  skill  with  which 
the  essence  of  a  conversation  is  extracted,  and  the  whole 
scene  indicated  by  a  few  telling  touches.  We  are  tempted 
to  fancy  that  we  have  heard  the  very  thing,  and  rashly 
infer  that  Boswell  was  simply  the  mechanical  transmitter 
of  good  things  uttered.  Any  one  who  will  try  to  put 
down  the  pith  of  a  brilliant  conversation,  within  the  same 
space,  may  soon  satisfy  himself  of  the  absurdity  of  such 
an  hypothesis,  and  will  learn  to  appreciate  BoswelFs 
powers,  not  only  of  memory  but  artistic  production."  If 
an  example  were  needed  to  show  Boswell's  skill  both  as  a 
reporter  and  diplomatist,  and  of  Johnson,  not  only  as  a 
table-companion,  but  on  some  other  sides  of  his  character, 
nothing  better  could  be  found  than  the  famous  account 
of  the  meeting  of  Johnson  and  Wilkes  for  the  first  time. 
Boswell  has  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  these 
antagonistic  spirits  together  in  social  intercourse.  You 
may  remember  with  what  skill  the  wily  schemer  goes  to 
work.  Dilly,  the  bookseller,  is  giving  a  dinner  party  at 
which  Wilkes  is  to  be  present;  Boswell  suggests  that  he 
should  include  Johnson  among  the  guests.  Dilly  is 
willing  to  give  an  invitation,  but  is  doubtful  as  to 
the  consequences.  Boswell,  too,  believes  that,  if  asked 
directly  to  meet  Wilkes,  Johnson  would  probably  reply 
that  he  would  as  soon  dine  with  Jack  Ketch;  so  in  convey- 
ing the  invitation,  which  was  accepted,  he  proceeds  to 
play  upon  a  spirit  of  contradiction  in  Johnson,  by 
suggesting  that  he  may  find  company  there  not  to  his 
liking,  possibly  Jack  Wilkes.  In  effect  Johnson  declares 
that  he  will  go  whether  Jack  Wilkes  is  there  or  not. 
When  the  day  arrives  he  calls  for  Johnson,  half  an  hour 
before  the  time,  and  finds  him  buffeting  his  books  in  a 
cloud  of  dust,  having  utterly  forgotten  the  engagement. 
Instead  he  has  arranged  to  dine  that  day  with  Mrs. 
Williams,  who  will  have  to  be  persuaded  to  release  him. 
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Boswell  accomplishes  this  in  a  very  artful  way,  and  so 
Johnson,  having  roared  out  for  a  clean  shirt,  is  presently 
conveyed  to  Dilly's,  where  he  finds  himself  in  company 
with  people  he  does  not  know.  "  Who  is  that  gentleman 
in  lace?"  he  asks.  "Mr.  Wilkes,  sir,"  is  the  reply. 
Whereupon  Johnson,  in  dudgeon,  betakes  himself,  with  a 
book  to  a  window  seat,  and  there  remains  apart.  In  my 
volume  there  is  a  picture  showing  the  be-wigged  and 
fine-coated  gentlemen  in  the  drawing  room,  conversing 
together,  and  the  burly  figure  of  Johnson  seated  in  the 
window  place,  apparently  engrossed  in  his  book.  Dinner 
is  announced,  and  at  the  table  Mr.  Wilkes  takes  a  seat 
next  to  Johnson,  and  behaves  very  politely,  helping  him 
to  the  dishes.  "  No  man,"  says  Boswell,  "  eat  more 
heartily  than  Johnson,  or  loved  better  what  was  nice  and 
delicate.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  very  assiduous  in  helping  him 
to  some  fine  veal :  '  Pray  give  me  leave,  sir, — it  is  better 
here — a  little  of  the  brown — some  fat,  sir, — a  little  of  the 
stuffing — some  gravy.  Let  me  give  you  some  of  the  butter 
— allow  me  to  recommend  a  squeeze  of  the  orange,  or  the 
lemon  perhaps,  may  have  more  zest.'  '  Sir,  sir,  I  am 
obliged  to  you,  sir,'  says  Johnson,  bowing  and  turning 
his  head  to  him  with  a  look,  for  some  time  of  surly  virtue, 
but  in  a  short  while  of  complacency."  Then  the  talk 
begins,  in  which  Wilkes  and  Johnson  find  themselves 
pleasantly  engaged.  At  first  they  discuss  actors,  and 
Foote  and  Garrick  are  the  subjects;  and  amusing  anec- 
dotes are  forthcoming.  Wilkes  lets  slip  some  depreciatory 
words  about  Garrick,  implying  meanness,  whereupon 
Boswell  interposes  a  remark  to  induce  Johnson  to  defend 
his  friend,  and  praise  Garrick  for  his  liberality,  which 
is  quite  successful.  Then  the  talk  is  of  Dryden,  and 
Gibber,  and  his  plays,  and  after  Wilkes  has  made  some 
remarks  on  Shakespeare's  flights  of  imagination,  he 
discusses  with  Johnson  a  contested  passage  in  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry.  In  time  the  conversation  turns  upon 
Scotland  and  the  Scotch,  and  there  are  some  jokes  at 
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Boswell's  expense.  To  his  questioning  appeal,  "  You  have 
now  been  in  Scotland,  sir,  and  say  if  you  did  not  see  meat 
and  drink  enough  there  ?"  Johnson  replies,  "  Why,  yes, 
sir,  meat  and  drink  enough  to  give  the  inhabitants 
sufficient  strength  to  run  away."  Of  Boswell,  Johnson 
says  to  Wilkes,  "  I  turned  him  loose  in  Lichfield,  my 
native  city,  that  he  might  see  for  once  real  civility;  for, 
you  know,  he  lives  among  savages  in  Scotland,  and  among 
rakes  in  London."  "  Except,"  says  Wilkes,  "  when  he  is 
with  grave,  sober,  decent  people  like  you  and  me,"  to 
which  Johnson  adds  smilingly,  "  And  we  ashamed  of 
him."  But  Boswell  has  accomplished  a  great  feat;  he 
has  put  these  men  upon  the  best  terms  of  good  fellowship, 
so  that  when  Johnson  goes  home  he  tells  Mrs.  Williams 
how  much  he  has  been  pleased  with  Mr.  Wilkes's  company, 
and  what  an  agreeable  day  he  has  passed. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  you  can  learn  more  from 
men  than  from  their  books,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
Johnson.  For  some  of  us  his  talk  is  a  more  living  force 
than  "  The  Rambler  "  or  "  Rasselas,"  or  even  his  poetry. 
In  it  you  have  not  only  opinions  of  men  and  books,  but 
reflections  on  human  life  and  the  conduct  of  it  from 
multitudinous  points  of  view,  and  from  it  you  may  extract 
a  philosophy  of  his  own  life.  There  is  a  perennial  youth- 
fulness  and  freshness  in  it.  At  an  advanced  age  he  said, 
"  I  value  myself  upon  this,  that  there  is  nothing  of  the 
old  man  in  my  conversation.  I  am  now  sixty-eight,  and  I 
have  no  more  of  it  than  at  twenty-eight."  In  its 
sententiousness  and  directness  it  is  a  better  medium  for 
the  communication  of  ideas  than  those  finely-balanced  and 
rounded  periods  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  his 
writings.  Coleridge  thought  that  his  bow-wow  manner 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  effect  produced.  In 
argument  he  was  a  skilful  fencer,  but  he  carried  a  cudgel 
as  well  as  a  rapier;  his  wit  and  satire  are  often  roughly 
expressed  and  sometimes  without  mercy  towards  his 
adversaries.  By  some  he  has  been  regarded  as  a  bear,  but 
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there  was  also  something  of  the  bull  in  him.  "  We  had 
good  talk,"  he  said  to  Boswell,  referring  to  his  own 
prowess  on  the  previous  night.  "  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply, 
<4  you  tossed  and  gored  a  few."  But  there  was  really  no 
ill-nature  in  the  man,  but  a  deep  underlying  tenderness, 
and  he  was  always  ready  to  make  amends  for  any  injustice 
he  might  have  done.  He  might,  and  often  did,  talk  for 
victory,  but  when  the  subject  was  a  serious  one  he  talked 
with  a  conscientious  seriousness,  and  with  a  desire  to  get 
at  the  truth,  and  view  it  from  all  sides. 

On  a  day  when  Johnson  lived  in  Bolt  Court  two  young 
men  stood  at  his  door  who  had  come  there  anxious  to 
make  his  acquaintance,  and  one  of  them  had  his  hand 
on  the  knocker.  It  was  Samuel  Rogers,  but  his  courage 
failed  him,  as  did  that  of  his  friend,  and  they  turned 
away.  Afterwards  Boswell  told  Rogers  that  it  was  a  pity 
they  did  not  go  boldly  in,  for  he  would  have  received  them 
with  all  kindness.  Thus  did  it  happen  that  the  two 
Samuels,  the  younger  of  whom  was  to  become  a  notable 
table-talker,  never  met.  The  incident  is  one  of  the  earliest 
set  down  in  the  record  of  that  talk,  compiled  by  an 
interested  listener,  Mr.  Dyce.  In  going  over  it  you  find 
how  naturally  Rogers  falls  into  the  line  of  succession; 
though  Rogers  did  not  meet  Johnson  we  find  him  on 
social  terms,  or  incidentally  acquainted,  with  some  of 
Johnson's  friends.  "  One  morning,"  says  he,  "  when  I 
was  a  lad,  Wilkes  came  into  our  banking-house  to  solicit 
my  father's  vote,  and  I,  as  his  representative,  spoke  to 
Wilkes.  At  parting  Wilkes  shook  hands  with  me;  and  I 
felt  proud  of  it  for  a  week  after."  Once  he  saw  Garrick 
play  "  Ranger  "  in  "  The  Suspicious  Husband,"  and  heard 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  deliver  his  last  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  At  the  sale  of  Johnson's  books  he  met  General 
Oglethorpe,  whose  biography  Johnson  wished  to  write,  if 
he  could  be  provided  with  the  materials,  declaring  that 
he  knew  no  man  whose  life  would  be  more  interesting. 
Johnson  often  sat  at  the  General's  table,  and  of  his 
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conversation,  in  its  desultoriness,  said  to  Boswell, 
"  Oglethorpe,  sir,  never  completes  what  lie  has  to  say." 
Of  the  touch  Rogers  had  with  remoter  times,  he  tells  us 
that  he  talked  with  an  old  boatman  on  the  Thames  who 
had  helped  to  row  Pope  up  and  down  the  river,  the  poet 
seated  in  a  sedan  chair.  He  had  a  wish  to  buy  Pope's 
villa,  but  the  fear  that  the  price  would  be  too  great  and 
that  he  might  be  the  victim  of  epigrams  deterred  him. 

At  table  with  Rogers  you  are  no  longer  in  the  region  of 
taverns  and  coffee-houses;  from  Fleet  Street  you  have 
passed  to  St.  James's,  and  in  an  indefinable  way,  the 
influence  is  felt.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the 
personality  of  the  talkers.  In  his  ruggedness,  slovenliness 
and  careless-ordered  accompaniments,  Johnson,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  a  more  picturesque  figure  than  his  more 
delicately-refined  and  polished  successor.  Johnson  was  a 
melancholy  man,  a  struggler  in  life  who  had  known  the 
pinch  of  poverty.  Rogers  was  born,  as  it  were,  in  the  lap 
of  luxury,  and,  freed  from  pecuniary  cares,  could  take  life 
gaily.  They  are  men  of  different  temperaments — the  one 
growing  poetical  on  "  The  Vanity  of  Human  "Wishes," 
and  the  other  on  "  The  Pleasures  of  Memory."  The 
company  is  changed  too,  and  you  are  among  the  choicest 
spirits  of  a  later  generation,  poets,  wits  and  men  of  letters, 
and  the  number  is  amazing.  Your  host  is  a  man  of 
bountiful  hospitality,  maintained  through  long  years,  and 
one  form  of  it,  that  of  his  breakfast-table  conferences, 
becomes  notable.  From  his  discourse  you  gain  delightful 
opinions  of  men  and  books,  and  find  in  him  a  graceful  and 
prolific  raconteur,  whose  talk  is  replete  with  anecdotes, 
and  sparkles  with  wit  and  epigram,  but  perhaps  you  miss 
from  it  a  certain  intensity  and  deeper  suggestiveness ;  from 
it  you  seem  to  get  no  philosophy  of  life,  or  regulations 
regarding  its  conduct.  But  you  are  not  to  complain  of 
this,  however,  any  more  than  you  ought  at  the  absence 
of  some  dishes  which  you  had  looked  for  at  a  richly- 
provided  banquet.  There  is  a  strong  temptation  to  tell 
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some  of  his  stories  again,  but  this  must  not  be  done,  the 
preference  being  given  to  matters  more  personal  to 
himself.  Rogers,  as  we  know,  was  the  son  of  a  banker, 
and  became  one  himself,  but  nature  had  intended  him  to 
be  a  poet  and  man  of  letters,  and  nature  had  her  own 
way  with  a  controlling  influence.  He  tells  you  that  these 
predilections  manifested  themselves  early.  "  I  was  a  mere 
lad,"  he  says,  "  when  Mason's  '  Gray '  was  published.  I 
read  it  in  my  young  days  with  delight,  and  have  done  so 
ever  since.  The  letters  have  for  me  an  inexpressible 
charm ;  they  are  as  witty  as  Walpole's,  and  have  what  his 
wanted,  true  wisdom.  I  used  to  take  a  pocket  edition  of 
Gray's  poems  with  me  every  morning  during  my  walks 
to  town,  to  my  father's  banking-house,  where  I  was  a 
clerk,  and  read  them  by  the  way.  I  can  repeat  them  all. 
I  do  envy  Gray  those  lines  in  his  '  Ode  on  a  distant 
prospect  of  Eton  College ' : 

Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind, 
They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 
And  snatch  a  fearful  joy. 

This  early  love  for  Gray  is  significant,  as  foreshadowing 
his  own  characteristics  as  a  poet.  Dr.  Johnson  cared 
little  for  Gray,  called  him  a  dull  fellow,  and  mechanical 
as  a  poet.  What  he  might  have  said  of  Rogers  can  only 
be  surmised.  Between  Gray  and  Rogers  you  may  recall 
some  points  of  resemblance;  they  both  wrote  highly- 
finished  verse,  and  worked  slowly.  Was  not  the  "  Elegy  " 
in  hand  nine  years,  taken  up  and  put  away  again,  to  be 
completed  only  with  the  most  fastidious  care?  Rogers 
tells  you  that  he  was  "  engaged  on  the  '  Pleasures  of 
Memory  '  for  nine  years,  on  '  Human  Life  '  for  nearly  the 
same  space  of  time,  and  '  Italy '  was  not  completed  in  less 
than  sixteen  years."  He  says  that  when  the  poet  Crabbe 
told  him  that  he  never  produced  more  than  forty  verses  in 
a  day,  he  advised  him  to  do  as  he  did,  stint  himself  to 
four.  He  told  Crabb  Robinson  that  it  took  him  a 
fortnight  to  write  a  note  to  his  "Italy,"  though  it  consisted 
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only  of  a  few  lines.  You  find  that  his  criticisms  of  poetry 
are  generally  acute  and  outspoken.  He  says,  "  I  cannot 
relish  Shakespeare's  sonnets.  The  song  in  '  As  You  Like 
It,'  'Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind,'  is  alone  worth  them 
all."  You  discover,  by  the  way,  that  he  rather  despised 
the  sonnet,  not  seeing  why  a  poet,  who  has  anything  to 
say,  should  limit  himself  to  fourteen  lines.  In  the  way  of 
advice  he  says,  "  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  authority  of  great  names ;  there  is  not  a  little 
both  in  Shakespeare  and  Milton  that  is  very  far  from  good. 
The  famous  passage  in  '  Hamlet,'  though  it  has  passed 
into  a  sort  of  proverbial  expression,  is  downright  nonsense  : 

a  custom 
More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

How  can  a  custom  be  honoured  in  the  breach  of  it?  In 
Milton's  description  of  the  lazar-house  there  is  a  dreadful 
confusion  of  metaphor  :  — 

Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
Dry-eyed  behold  ? 

I  once  observed  this  to  Coleridge,  who  told  Wordsworth 
that  he  could  not  sleep  all  the  next  night  for  thinking  of 
it."  Perhaps  Coleridge  remembered  that  he  had  said  that 
"  the  position  of  a  single  word  could  not  be  altered  in 
Milton  without  injury."  Following  upon  this  advice 
come  words  of  warning,  with  a  personal  note  in  them. 
He  says,  "  If  you  wish  to  have  your  works  coldly  reviewed, 
get  your  intimate  friend  to  write  an  article  on  them.  I 
know  this  by  experience.  Ward  (Lord  Dudley)  cut  up  my 
'  Columbus  'in  '  The  Quarterly,'  but  he  afterwards 
repented  of  it,  and  apologised  to  me."  Rogers  does  not 
tell  you,  however,  that  he  had  his  revenge  in  an  epigram, 
not  all  his  own  :  — 

Ward  has  no  heart,  they  say ;  but  I  deny  it ; — 
He  has  a  heart,  and  gets  his  speeches  by  it. 
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He  has  something  to  say  regarding  the  difference  between 
the  pursuit  of  literature  as  a  business  and  a  recreation,  to 
which  one  may  responsively  lend  a  listening  ear. 
"  Madame  de  Stael,"  says  he,  "  one  day  said  to  me,  '  How 
sorry  I  am  for  Campbell/  his  poverty  so  unsettles  his 
mind  that  he  cannot  write.'  I  replied,  '  Why  does  he  not 
take  the  situation  of  a  clerk?  He  could  then  compose 
verses  during  his  leisure  hours.'  This  answer  was 
reckoned  very  cruel,  both  by  Madame  de  Stael  and 
Mackintosh,  but  there  was  really  kindness  as  well  as  truth 
in  it.  When  literature  is  the  sole  business  of  life  it 
becomes  a  drudgery ;  when  we  are  able  to  resort  to  it  only 
at  certain  hours,  it  is  a  charming  relaxation.  In  my 
earlier  years  I  was  a  banker's  clerk,  obliged  to  be  at  the 
desk  every  day  from  ten  till  four  o'clock,  and  I  never  shall 
forget  the  delight  with  which,  on  returning  home,  I  used 
to  read  and  write  during  the  evening." 

Of  one  of  his  distinguished  guests  Rogers  says, 
"  Coleridge  was  a  marvellous  talker.  One  morning,  when 
Hookham  Frere  also  breakfasted  with  us,  Coleridge  talked 
for  three  hours  without  intermission  about  poetry,  and  so 
admirably  that  I  wish  every  word  that  he  uttered  had 
been  written  down.  But  sometimes  his  harangues  were 
quite  unintelligible,  not  only  to  myself  but  to  others. 
Wordsworth  and  I  called  upon  him  one  forenoon,  when 
he  was  in  a  lodging  off  Pall  Mall.  He  talked  uninter- 
ruptedly for  about  two  hours,  during  which  Wordsworth 
listened  to  him  with  profound  attention,  every  now  and 
then  nodding  his  head  as  if  in  assent.  On  quitting  the 
lodging  I  said  to  Wordsworth,  '  Well,  for  my  own  part, 
I  could  not  make  head  or  tail  of  Coleridge's  oration; 
pray,  did  you  understand  it?'  'Not  one  syllable  of  it,' 
was  Wordsworth's  reply."  With  this  introduction  which 
presents  him  to  us  in  his  prevailing  characteristics  of 
volubility,  cloudiness  and  occasional  clearness,  we  may 
turn  to  one  of  the  most  interminable  talkers  that  ever 
took  his  place  at  a  table.  Corroborative  evidence  of  the 
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experience  of  liogers  and  Wordsworth  is  forthcoming  in 
many  directions.  Crabb  Robinson,  telling  of  a  tea-table 
talk  at  Gillman's,  says,  "  I  think  I  never  heard  Coleridge 
so  very  eloquent  as  to-day,  and  yet  it  is  painful  to  find 
myself  unable  to  recall  any  part  of  what  had  so  delighted 
me,  i.e.,  anything  which  seemed  worthy  to  be  noted  down. 
So  that  I  could  not  but  suspect  some  illusion  coming  out 
of  the  impressive  tones  and  mystical  language  of  the 
orator.  He  talked  for  several  hours  without  intermission." 
It  was. at  Gillman's,  over  the  tea-cups,  that  Carlyle  got  the 
materials  for  that  wonderful  chapter  in  the  "  Life  of 
John  Sterling."  Of  the  sage  of  Highgate  the  sage  of 
Chelsea  tells  us  that 

he  distinguished  himself,  to  all  that  ever  heard  him,  as  at 
least  the  most  surprising  talker  extant  in  this  world,  and,  to 
some  small  minority  as  the  most  excellent.  But  of  the  incom- 
prehensiveness  of  it  all,  and  its  effect  upon  the  hearer,  that  is 
another  matter.  To  sit  as  a  passive  bucket,  and  be  pumped 
into  whether  you  consent  or  not,  can  in  the  long  run  be 
exhilarating  to  no  creature;  how  eloquent  soever  the  flood  of 
utterance  that  is  descending.  But,  if  it  be  withal  a  confused 
unintelligible  flood  of  utterance,  threatening  to  submerge  all 
known  landmarks  of  thought,  and  drown  the  world  with  you  ! 
I  have  heard  Coleridge  talk,  with  eager  musical  energy,  two 
stricken  hours,  his  face  radiant  and  moist,  and  communicate 
no  meaning  whatever  to  any  individual  of  his  hearers — 
certain  of  whom,  I  for  one,  still  kept  eagerly  listening  in 
hope. 

Talk  of  this  kind,  with  its  abstruse  obscurities,  its 
transcendentalism,  mysticism  and  theosophic  philosophy, 
however  wonderful,  was,  for  all  useful  purposes,  wasted. 
It  came  upon  the  ear  melodiously,  but  to  pass  away 
from  the  mind  utterly,  or  to  vibrate  only  in  the  memory 
as  remembered  music  does.  There  were  those,  however, 
who  said  that  Coleridge  didn't  care  a  straw  whether 
he  was  understood  or  not,  if  he  could  only  find  listeners 
and  be  allowed  to  go  on  talking.  That  when  he 
descended  from  the  empyrean,  he  could  talk  with  a 
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clear  intelligibility  is  beyond  question;  he  could  speak 
plain  words  on  things  plain,  as  Carlyle  bears  witness. 
For  these  more  lucid  expressions,  that  commend  them- 
selves to  the  average  intelligence,  we  may  have  recourse, 
with  a  delightful  sense  of  mental  ease,  to  his  "Table-Talk." 
Our  obligation,  in  this  case,  is  to  his  nephew,  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge,  who  for  nearly  fourteen  years  was 
privileged,  in  domestic  intercourse,  to  listen  to  the  old 
man  eloquent.  Thanks  to  him,  the  Coleridge  of  the 
"Table-Talk"  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  entertainers, 
conversing  with  you  in  ways  that  never  weary  you,  never 
oppressing  you  with  his  weight  of  knowledge,  or  mystify- 
ing you  with  metaphysical  subtleties,  though  subtlety,  as 
a  quality  of  his  mind,  discloses  itself  freely.  To  what 
perplexing  lengths  would  he  in  his  written  works,  or  in 
his  monologues,  go  on  defining  between  the  Reason  and 
the  Understanding;  but  here  you  have  it  in  a  nutshell,  if 
that  will  suffice :  "  The  understanding  suggests  the 
materials  of  reasoning;  the  reason  decides  upon  them. 
The  first  can  only  say  this  is,  or  ought  to  be  so;  the  last 
says  it  must  be  so."  Or  he  gives  you  this  playful  definition 
of  the  Understanding :  "  A  pun  will  sometimes  facilitate 
explanation,  as  thus,  '  The  Understanding  is  that  which 
stands  under  the  phenomenon,  and  gives  it  objectivity. 
You  know  what  a  thing  is  by  it.'  "  Coleridge's  talk  is 
mainly  impersonal;  he  forgets  himself  in  his  utterances, 
and  does  not  seek  display,  but  there  is  an  occasional  refer- 
ence to  himself.  In  telling  you  that  Hamlet's  character 
is  the  prevalence  of  the  abstracting  and  generalising  habit 
over  the  practical,  he  says,  "  I  have  a  smack  of  Hamlet 
myself,  I  imagine,"  an  opinion  which  finds  ample  verifica- 
tion when  we  recall  how  great  he  was  in  thought  and 
how  weak  and  irresolute  in  action.  He  suffered  much 
from  physical  weakness,  and  this,  perhaps,  leads  him  to 
say,  "  It  is  a  small  thing  that  the  patient  knows  of  his 
own  state,  yet  some  things  he  does  know  better  than  his 
physician."  On  poetry,  or  on  prose,  he  could  talk  for 
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hours,  but  there  could  not  be  a  briefer  definition  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  than  this,  "  I  wish  our  clever 
young  poets  would  remember  my  homely  definition  of 
prose  and  poetry ;  that  is,  prose,  words  in  their  best  order ; 
poetry,  the  best  words  in  their  best  order."  Like  Johnson, 
he  hated  cant.  "  How  much,"  says  he,  "  I  regret  that  so 
many  religious  persons  of  the  present  day  think  it 
necessary  to  adopt  a  certain  cant  of  manner  and  phrase- 
ology as  a  token  of  each.  They  must  improve  this  and 
that  text,  and  they  must  do  so  in  a  prayerful  way,  and  so 
on.  Why  not  use  common  language  ?  A  young  lady  the 
other  day  urged  upon  me  that  such  and  such  feelings 
were  the  marrow  of  all  religion,  upon  which  I  recom- 
mended her  to  walk  to  London  upon  her  marrow  bones 
only."  He  set  a  high  value  on  gentlemanliness ;  he 
regarded  Othello  as  an  honourable  gentleman,  and  did  not 
think  Kean  a  thoroughbred  gentleman  enough  to  play 
Othello.  He  sees  some  subtle  connection  between  breeding 
and  style  in  literature.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  Milton's 
Latin  style  is  better  than  his  English,  "  his  style  in  prose 
is  quite  as  characteristic  of  him  as  a  philosophic 
republican,  as  Cowley's  of  him  as  a  first-rate  gentleman." 
For  the  acquirement  of  that  quality  he  says,  "  You  may 
depend  upon  it  religion  is,  in  its  essence,  the  most 
gentlemanly  thing  in  the  world.  It  will  alone  gentilize, 
if  unmixed  with  cant,  and  I  know  of  nothing  else  that  will 
alone"  Further,  he  tells  you  that  "intense  study  of  the 
Bible  will  keep  any  man  from  being  vulgar,  in  point  of 
style."  Of  humour  and  genius,  he  says,  "Men  of  humour 
are  always  in  some  degree  men  of  genius;  wits  are  rarely 
so,  although  men  of  genius  may,  among  other  gifts, 
possess  wit,  as  Shakespeare."  There  was  a  humourous 
vein  in  Coleridge  which  shows  itself  now  and  then  in  his 
talk,  when  it  becomes  anecdotal.  He  says,  "  Silence  does 
not  always  mark  wisdom.  I  was  at  dinner,  some  time 
ago,  in  company  of  a  man  who  listened  to  me  and  said 
nothing  for  a  long  time,  but  he  nodded  his  head,  and  I 
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though  him  intelligent.  At  length,  towards  the  end  of 
the  dinner,  some  apple  dumplings  were  placed  on  the 
table,  and  my  man  had  no  sooner  seen  them  that  he  burst 
forth  with,  '  Them's  the  jockies  for  me !'  I  wish 
Spurzheim  could  have  examined  the  fellow's  head." 

It  is  an  easy  transition  from  Coleridge  to  Hazlitt,  but 
here  we  find  ourselves  in  changed  conditions.  So  far  I 
have  been  concerned  with  table-talk  that  was  really  talk 
of  the  table,  but  the  term  has  come  to  be  applied  to 
literary  presentments  that  do  not  properly  belong  to  that 
category,  in  having  had  their  genesis  at  the  author's 
writing-table.  Of  such  Hazlitt's  "Table-Talk,"  a  title 
which  covers  a  large  collection  of  essays  in  which  the 
literary  or  conversational  styles  are  blended  so  as  to  obtain 
greater  freedom  and  variety  in  treating  the  subjects.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  those  essays,  will  know  how  attrac- 
tive, under  such  intimacy  of  communication,  they  have 
been  made,  and  with  what  personal  confidences  on  the  part 
of  the  author.  They  came  from  him  easily  as  conversation 
might  have  done,  and  do  not  occupy  more  time  in  the 
reading  than  would  have  been  taken  up  by  one  of 
Coleridge's  monologues.  Many  of  them  were  written  after 
breakfast,  and  doubtless,  in  some  instances,  were 
influenced  by  the  tavern-talk  of  the  previous  night,  for 
Hazlitt  was  a  conversationalist  as  well  as  an  essayist;  and 
one  of  his  favourite  resorts  for  supper  was  the  Southampton 
Coffee-house  in  Chancery  Lane,  the  scene  and  subject  of 
his  essay  on  "  Coffee-House  Politicians."  "  Here,"  says 
his  friend  Patmore,  "  for  several  years,  he  used  to  hold 
a  sort  of  levee,  where,  after  a  certain  hour  at  night,  he  was 
always  to  be  found,  and  always  more  or  less  ready  to  take 
his  part  in  that  desultory  talk  in  which  he  excelled  every 
man  I  have  ever  met  with.  Here,  in  that  little  bare  and 
comfortless  coffee-room,  have  I  scores  of  times  seen  the 
daylight  peep  through  the  crevices  of  the  window  shutters 
upon  '  Table-Talk '  that  was  worthy  an  intellectual  feast 
of  the  gods."  But  I  have  not  turned  to  Hazlitt  to  discuss 
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his  essays,  but  to  point  out  that  in  one  of  them,  that  "  On 
the  Conversation  of  Authors,"  from  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  he  gives  an  account  of  one  of  those  evenings  at 
Charles  Lamb's,  in  Mitre  Court,  at  which  there  was  table- 
talk  of  the  most  delectable  kind.  Coleridge  was  there 
discoursing  on  the  Eeason,  the  Imagination,  and  the  Will 
at  such  a  length  as  would  have  made  "  a  supplement  to 
the  Biographia  Literaria  in  a  volume-and-a-half  octavo." 
But  they  were  not  all  authors,  he  tells  us ;  "  there  were 
honorary  members,  lay  brothers.  Wit  and  good  fellowship 
was  the  motto  inscribed  over  the  door,  and  when  a 
stranger  came  in  it  was  not  asked,  '  Has  he  written  any- 
thing ?'  we  were  above  that  pedantry,  but  we  waited  to  see 
what  he  could  do."  The  presiding  genius,  of  course,  was 
Lamb,  sitting  there  in  his  old  snuff-coloured  coat  and 
breeches.  Of  him  Hazlitt  says  : 

He  was  the  most  delightful,  the  most  provoking,  the  most 
witty  and  sensible  of  men.  He  always  made  the  best  pun, 
and  the  best  remark  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  His 
serious  conversation,  like  his  serious  writing,  is  the  best.  No 
one  ever  stammered  out  such  fine,  piquant,  deep,  eloquent 
things  in  half-a-dozen  sentences  as  he  does.  His  jests  scald 
like  tears,  and  he  probes  a  question  with  a  play  upon  words. 
What  a  keen,  laughing,  hair-brained  vein  of  home-felt  truth  ! 
What  choice  venom  !  How  often  did  we  cut  into  the  haunch 
of  letters  while  we  discussed  the  haunch  of  mutton  on  the 
table !  How  we  skimmed  the  cream  of  criticism !  How  we 
got  at  the  heart  of  a  controversy !  How  we  picked  the 
marrow  of  authors  1  .  .  .  With  what  a  gusto  would  he  des- 
cribe his  favourite  authors,  Donne  or  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  and 
call  their  most  crabbed  passages  delicious!  He  tried  them 
on  his  palate  as  epicures  taste  olives,  and  his  observations 
had  a  smack  in  them,  like  a  roughness  on  the  tongue.  .  .  . 
He  has  furnished  many  a  text  for  Coleridge  to  preach  upon. 
There  was  no  fuss  or  cant  about  him ;  nor  were  his  sweets  or 
his  sours  diluted  with  one  particle  of  affectation. 

Here,   within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,   where  we 
have  found  ourselves  before,  and  upon  this  note,  I  will 
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bring  my  discourse  to  an  end.  In  another  of  his  essays 
Hazlitt  has  given  us  a  charming  account  of  the  talk  that 
went  on  at  Lamb's,  when  the  subject  for  discussion  was 
"  Of  persons  one  would  wish  to  have  seen."  For  my  own 
part,  though  I  should  like  to  have  sat  with  Selden  over 
his  wine,  with  Johnson  at  the  Literary  Club,  with  Rogers 
at  his  breakfast-table,  with  Coleridge  over  the  tea-cups 
at  Gillman's,  or  with  Hazlitt  at  supper  at  the  Southampton 
.  Coffee-house,  best  of  all  I  should  have  liked  to  have  found 
place  among  the  choice  company  gathered  about  Elia's 
table,  in  Mitre  Court,  where,  though  the  haunch  of 
mutton  was  no  doubt  excellent,  the  conversation  was  better 
than  the  meat,  and  to  have  listened  to  the  wise  and  witty 
words  that  fell  from  the  stammering  tongue  of  that 
delightful  humourist. 


*    *    * 


On  some  Ill-used  Words. 


BY  J.  D.  ANDREW. 


HP  HAT  quaint  wiseacre  Hobbes,  the  philosopher  of 
Malmesbury,  declares  that  "  Words  are  the  counters 
of  wise  men  and  the  money  of  fools,"  but  his  philology  is 
as  distasteful  as  his  philosophy.  Words  are  the  expressions 
of  thought.  The  utterance  of  unworthy  counterfeits 
denotes  but  a  barren  exchequer,  and  it  is  as  disgraceful 
to  debase  the  language  of  a  country  as  to  adulterate  its 
coinage.  Such,  however,  is  its  sad  fate  that,  even  if  the 
coin  be  of  the  sterling  origin,  no  sooner  has  it  left  the 
mint  than  it  is  so  subjected  to  the  corrosion  of  time, 
the  clipping  and  sweating  of  rascals,  the  defacement  and 
disguising  of  fools,  that  it  may  come  to  lose,  not  only  its 
pristine  brightness,  crispness  and  clearness,  but  even  its 
very  image  and  superscription,  its  name  and  its  value. 

Regarding  the  sufferings  of  words — and  changing  the 
metaphor — one  may  say  that  opening  a  dictionary  is  like 
entering  the  wards  of  a  hospital,  where  the  eye  is  met  at 
every  turn  by  the  wretched  victims  of  deformity,  disease, 
decay  and  death.  So  numerous  and  multifarious  are  the 
cases  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  deal  with  more  than  a 
comparative  few  of  the  worst. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  alphabet  I  am  arrested  by  a 
curious  malformation.  Alcoran,  alcove,  alchemy,  alkali, 
algebra,  alligator,  elixir,  in  each  of  which  the  first 
syllable  is  an  obtrusive  adjunct,  being  simply  the  Arabic 
definite  article  which,  however,  good  taste  has  discarded 
in  the  form  Koran.  Our  own  indefinite  article  is  some- 
times similarly  deranged.  Thus  we  say  a  '  newt '  instead 
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of  an  '  ewt '  (the  form  '  eft '  is  retained),  and,  with  equal 
absurdity  we  say  an  '  adder '  instead  of  a  '  nadder,'  an 
1  apron'  instead  of,  as  Spenser  lias  it,  a  '  napron  ' ;  'napkin' 
and  'napery,'  however,  remain  uncorrupted. 

The  depravity  of  human  nature  is  responsible  for  the 
debasement  of  some  words.  To  be  *  simple '  meant 
originally  to  be  '  semel  plica,'  without  duplicity  or  guile; 
silly  is  identical  with  the  German  '  selig '  or  blessed ; 
an  *  innocent '  was  one  who  did  no  hurt,  harmless ;  '  idiot ' 
meant  merely  an  unlearned  man ;  '  craft '  was  skill ; 
'  cunning  '  was  knowledge;  an  'officious'  man,  an  expert 
official ;  the  ignorant  layman  was  a  '  lewd  '  man ;  the  out- 
dweller  a  '  villain  '  or  a  '  churl ' ;  the  in-dweller  a  '  varlet ' 
or  a  '  menial ' ;  the  rustic  was  a  '  boor ' ;  a  youth  was  a 
'  knave ' ;  while  he  who  was  a  heretic  was  ipso  facto  a 
'  miscreant '  or  unbeliever. 

The  stragglers  from  primitive  purity  form  a  multitude. 
Nowadays  to  '  garble '  is  to  select  what  serves  our  purpose 
in  a  bad  sense;  of  old  it  meant  to  sift  away  the  refuse; 
a  '  conceit '  was  a  witty  conception,  with  no  reference  to 
self-sufficiency ;  to  '  inure '  is  to  use  habitually,  not  to 
endure  a  hardship;  to  'aggravate'  is  not  to  vex,  but  to  add 
weight  to  an  existing  grievance ;  to  '  transpire '  is  not  to 
occur  but  to  become  known.  In  our  English  prayer- 
book  some  words  preserved  like  flies  in  amber  exhibit 
obsolete  forms — for  instance,  '  prevent,'  i.e.,  come  before, 
means  in  the  collect  not  to  hinder  but  to  help  forward; 
while  the  word  '  ensue,'  i.e.,  follow  is  represented  to-day 
mainly  by  its  participle  '  ensuing.'  In  the  Psalm  we 
are  told  to  seek  peace  and  ensue  it,  but  in  vain  would  one 
urge  a  policeman  to  ensue  a  runaway  thief.  To  '  in- 
difTerently  minister  justice '  was  to  decide  impartially ; 
leasing  meant  lying  (casting  no  aspersion  on  lawyers) ; 
apocryphal  at  first  meant  hidden  from  all  but  the  initiated, 
and  not,  as  now,  doubtful  or  spurious ;  angels  are  a  created 
order  and  not,  as  the  vulgar  think,  departed  spirits.  A 
number  of  other  ecclesiastical  words  much  perverted 
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occur.  Church  signifies  the  gathering  of  the  faithful; 
chapel,  a  little  subordinate  church;  catholic,  that  the 
church  of  God  is  extended  to  all  and  no  longer  restricted 
to  the  Jews ;  parson  does  not  mean  a  preacher  or  minister, 
and  every  clergyman  is  not  a  parson,  but  only  he  who, 
holding  a  benefice,  is,  as  Blackstone  says,  '  persona 
ecclesia.'  A  '  ritualist '  is,  strictly,  an  authority  on  points 
of  ritual ;  the  terms  '  Huguenot,'  '  bigot,'  '  Puritan,' 
'  Quaker,'  '  Ranter,'  etc.,  are  merely  offensive  nicknames. 
The  word  '  denominationalism  '  is  a  verbal  monstrosity 
against  which  Trench  unavailingly  protested. 

Then  how  many  words  are  senselessly  and  stupidly 
used  !  '  Immorality  '  as  synonymous  with  unchastity,  and 
*  drink '  as  implying  intoxicating  liquor  or  drunkenness. 
Anything  very  strange  or  startling  is  to  the  vulgar  a 
'  phenomenon,'  a  word  which  really  means  no  more  than 
an  appearance,  and  by  a  '  record '  they  mean  the  highest 
achievement  or  that  which  '  breaks  the  record.'  The  word 
'  idea '  is  used  instead  of  notion  or  thought ;  '  bosom  '  is 
supposed  to  mean  the  breasts  instead  of  the  hollow  between 
them;  '  parapet,'  i.e.,  a  breast-high  wall,  is  strangely  used 
by  many  people  to  indicate  a  sidewalk.  I  have  heard  a 
fool  of  a  policeman  state  in  evidence  that  "  the  prisoner 
was  walking  on  the  parapet,"  an  astounding  fact  which 
passed  unchallenged  by  the  magistrate.  Policemen  are 
not  the  only  offenders  in  calling  a  motor-car  a  '  motor  '- 
the  offence  is  as  odious  as  the  thing  itself.  A  watershed 
is  not  that  which  sheds  but  that  which  divides  (wasser- 
cheide),  i.e.,  the  highest  line  of  the  ridge.  '  Extravagant' 
strictly  means  wandering  beyond  bounds ;  '  impertinent ' 
not  pertaining  to  the  matter  in  hand.  An  '  apology '  is 
not  a  confession  of  fault,  but  a  plea  in  justification.  And 
this  leads  on  to  a  whole  host  of  classicisms  which,  regard- 
less of  their  original  meaning,  are  bandied  to  and  fro 
by  politicians  and  party  hacks.  Such  words  as  tyrant, 
aristocrat,  democrat,  demagogue,  patrician,  plebeian, 
proletarian,  however  applicable  once  in  Greece  or  Rome, 
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find  no  true  analogy  in  English  politics.  Is  it  not  absurd, 
too,  to  speak  of  an  '  ovation  '  when  there  is  no  triumphal 
sacrifice  of  a  sheep  or  of  an  *  ostracism  '  when  there  is  no 
formal  vote  of  banishment  ?  *  Proscribe  '  and  '  proclaim  ' 
are  like  Bottom  strangely  translated,  and  so  with  many 
others.  Some  classic  words,  although  naturalised,  are  not 
free  from  misuse.  We  may  concede  to  London  the  title 
of  '  metropolis,'  but  must  avoid  the  common  blunder  of 
styling  St.  Paul's  the  metropolitan  cathedral — that  is  at 
Canterbury.  We  may  reasonably  demur  to  the  country 
districts  being  called  provinces  as  though  subject  to 
London. 

And  here  let  me  note  a  foolish  practice  prevalent  locally. 
Certain  dullards  are  accustomed  to  address  letters  thus : 
"  Brown  Street,  City,"  by  which  they  mean  Brown  Street, 
off  Market  Street,  evidently  possessed  by  some  vague  idea 
that  the  middle  of  town  is  '  City '  and  Ardwick  (say)  not 
'  City.'  This  is  merely  a  senseless  and  snobbish  aping  of 
a  London  practice  where  the  term  is  legitimately  applied 
to  streets  within  the  old  city  boundary  and  is  well 
understood. 

I  will  not  condescend  to  criticise  the  contemptible  slang 
so  much  spoken,  nor  do  more  than  refer  to  such  vulgar 
imbecilities  as  a  *  glorious  pie,'  a  '  splendid  singer,'  a 
x  magnificent  song,'  a  '  beastly  shame,'  etc.  But  here  I 
may  mention  a  foolish  misuse  of  frequent  occurrence  at 
public  meetings.  Something  said  by  the  speaker  is 
disputed  by  a  booby  in  the  audience,  who  at  once  cries, 
"  Question  " — a  parliamentary  interjection  correctly  used 
not  to  contradict  but  to  recall  a  wandering  orator  to  the 
question  at  issue. 

But  the  crowd  of  ill-used  words  calling  for  redress  is 
overwhelming;  I  cannot  treat  of  all.  I  must,  however, 
make  an  earnest  appeal  for  sympathy  on  behalf  of  half  a 
dozen  sufferers  whose  cases  are  extremely  distressing. 

What  does  buxom  mean?  In  the  mind  of  the  average 
•writer  and  in  the  eye  of  the  average  reader  the  expression 
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"a  buxom  dame"  conjures  up — what?  Well,  a  bonny, 
comfortable,  stoutish  sort  of  woman.  All  wrong.  She 
may  be  thin,  angular,  plain — refer  to  the  dictionary.  The 
word  buxom,  derived  from  A.S.  bugan,  to  bend  as  a  bow, 
means  yielding,  elastic,  gay,  jolly,  lively,  and  so  we  find 
in  the  old  Sarum  marriage  service  the  bride  vowed  to 
be  "  bonour  and  buxum  in  bed  and  at  borde." 

What  is  a  restive  horse  ?  A  horse  that  won't  stand  still  ? 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  that  won't  '  budge  ' — that  wants 
to  rest  (O.F.  restif  L.  restare). 

What  does  '  centre  '  mean  ?  Certainly  not  what  it  does 
to  the  man  who  speaks  of  walking  in  the  centre  of  the 
road.  If  people  would  but  bear  in  mind  that  a  centre 
demands  a  circumference,  either  real  or  imaginary,  we 
perhaps  should  not  be  vexed  by  such  newspaper  English 
as,  "The  bridal  cortege  proceeded  up  the  central  aisle." 
'  Aisle '  really  meaning  a  wing,  I  suggest  as  an  improve- 
ment, "  The  bridal  party  walked  up  the  nave — '  central 
aisle  '  is  nonsense.  And  so,  I  add,  is  "  Central  Railway  " 
— there  is  some  propriety  in  "  Midland." 

Journalists,  those  murderers  of  language,  have  much  to 
answer  for.  They  seem  to  think  that  to  '  decimate '  is  to 
well-nigh  destroy— sometimes  we  even  read  of  a  regiment 
being  utterly  decimated.  When  will  they  learn  that  no 
more  is  asserted  than  the  loss  of  one-tenth — to  decimate  is 
to  take  a  tithe  of  the  whole. 

And  what  of  those  poets  and  romancers  who  exalt  "  the 
bold  Vikings  "  (with  a  long  i) — "  Kings  of  the  sea  "  they 
call  them,  having,  I  suppose,  an  idea  that  somehow  or 
other  '  vi '  stands  for  '  sea.'  Surely  they  ought  to  know 
that  the  first  syllable  is  not  '  vi,'  but  '  vik,'  i.e.,  a  bay 
(we  have  viks  and  wicks  all  round  our  coasts),  while  '  ing ' 
is  a  tribal  suffix  for  people,  the  whole  word  meaning 
simply  the  '  bay-men '  who  were  so  called  because  of  their 
wintering  in  the  bays. 

Then — and  this  is  perhaps  the  worst  of  all — what  is  a 
'forest'  ?  To  the  ignoramus  the  word  means  a  multitude  of 
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trees — a  great  wood,  and  so  I  find  one  writing  of  "  the 
impenetrable  gloom  of  the  forest."  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  word  does  not  in  the  least  connote  trees,  but  is 
derived  from  '  foris,'  out  of  bounds,  and  was  applied  to  all 
that  land  in  the  realm  not  allotted  to  cultivation,  and 
which  was — not  woodland  but  wild  land — mainly  used  by 
the  King  or  his  feudatories  for  sport.  Of  course  there 
would  be,  more  or  less,  trees,  undergrowth,  streams,  and 
pools,  glades,  pastures,  even  roads,  villages,  and  churches, 
all  specially  dealt  with  by  the  forest  laws — but  as  for 
"  impenetrable  gloom,"  pah !  How  many  trees  would 
there  be  in  the  forest  of  the  Peak?  I  ask;  how  many  are 
there  in  the  Scottish  deer-forests?  Yet  men  write  and 
speak  of  "  afforesting,"  that  is  laying  waste  instead  of 
"  planting  "  which  is  what  they  mean. 

Trench  says  :  "Every  man  who  has  cared  for  the  truth  is 
aware  how  much  falsehood  passes  current  under  the  con- 
cealment of  words,  how  many  strifes  and  controversies  find 
their  fuel  and  their  nourishment  in  words  carelessly  or 
dishonestly  employed.  And  when  a  man  has  at  all  per- 
ceived how  far  the  mischief  reaches  he  is  almost  tempted 
to  say  with  Shakespeare's  clown,  "  Words  are  grown  so 
false,  I  am  loath  to  prove  reason  with  them." 

But  then,  I  continue,  what  does  it  matter  if  we  are 
content  to  accept  the  dictum  of  Hobbes  that  words  are 
merely  counters  ?  And  indeed  there  seems  some  confirma- 
tion of  such  a  view  in  the  pages  of  "  Through  the  Looking- 
glass,"  where  Humpty  Dumpty  says,  in  rather  a  scornful 
tone,  "  When  7  use  a  word  it  means  just  what  I  choose  it 
to  mean,  neither  more  nor  less."  Again,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  not  freedom  of  speech  our  national  boast?  Look  at  the 
liberties  taken  with  the  King's  English — at  the  rabble  of 
alien  words  (many  more  free  than  welcome,  to  tell  the 
truth)  now  naturalised.  As  for  '  imports '  there  is  indeed 
"  free  trade "  in  words — one  may  sigh  for  a  little 
"  protection." 

But  in  good  sooth  it  is  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  mangling 
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and  distortion  of  our  language  which  has  gone  on  from 
century  to  century.  Why  pervert,  convert  or  divert 
(whichever  you  please)  any  word  from  its  proper  use?  If 
you  fail  to  find  in  the  dictionary  one  to  serve  your 
purpose — if  you  are  unable  to  borrow,  beg  or  steal  the 
expressive  word,  cannot  you  invent  it?  Why  put  up 
with  makeshifts?  One  may  draw  a  cork  by  means  of  a 
gimblet,  a  fork,  or — as  I  have  done — by  a  handkerchief; 
but,  on  the  whole,  a  corkscrew  is  preferable. 

Unfortunately  our  neologisms  exhibit  too  often  the 
mental  weakness  of  their  creators,  though  they  sometimes, 
as  in  '  oleomargarine,'  '  levantine,'  '  shoddy,'  '  mungo,' 
and  many  other  verbal  products  of  civilisation — commer- 
cial, social,  political,  scientific  and  sectarian — are 
appropriately  contemptible.  I  suppose  it  is  idle  to  ask 
that  the  laws  against  adulteration  should  be  extended  so 
that  the  maker  or  utterer  of  worthless  words  should  cool 
his  heels  in  prison  along  with  the  adulterator  of  food  and 
the  coiner  of  bad  money — but  "  'twere  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished."  Failing  that,  is  it  not  incumbent 
on  all  of  us  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  and  advantage 
of  our  mother  tongue  to  preserve,  so  far  as  we  can,  its 
pristine  purity,  to  resent  its  defilement  and  degradation, 
and  to  guard  it  with  a  fond  and  jealous  care  against 
tasteless  or  injurious  innovation? 

Scattered  over  our  land  are  many  memorials  of  a  glory 
departed.  We  see  once  stately  homes  now  dismantled,  the 
habitations  of  owls  and  bats — once  sacred  fanes  which 
resounded  a  divine  worship,  now  desecrated  ruins  whose 
ivy-clad  walls  sadly  echo  the  blatant  bray  or  ribald  song 
of  the  imbecile  tripper.  Though  some  few  yet  continue  a 
worthy  service,  unchanged  in  character,  others,  alas !  have 
suffered  sore  degradation — the  abbey  has  been  converted 
into  a  "desirable  residence"  for  a  plutocrat — the  ancestral 
hall  has  degenerated  to  a  mean  abode  or  totters  to  utter 
ruin. 

So  it  is  with  words — those  legacies  of  antiquity  built 
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up  by  our  forefathers  in  bygone  days.  If  we  may  not 
restore  we  need  not  defile.  If  they  have  become  more  or 
less  obsolete — if  we  have  abandoned  them  in  favour  of 
spick-and-span  novelties  let  us  at  least  spare  them  a 
senseless  and  vulgar  debasement. 

And  now  let  me  ask  (at  the  risk  of  being  called 
a  purist)  why  should  we  not  be  as  anxious  for  the  purity 
of  the  language  we  speak  as  of  the  air  we  breathe  or  the 
bread  we  eat  ?  Why  should  we  not  protest  against  the  ill- 
treatment  of  words  as  we  do  against  the  ill-usage  of 
children?  Why  wrest  words  from  their  proper  meanings, 
divert  them  to  uses  foreign  to  their  nature,  or  drag  them 
down  to  the  dirt?  And,  is  it  not  blameworthy  to  neglect 
and  desert  a  good  plain  English  word  for  a  meretricious 
substitute  ?  To  prefer  '  similar '  to  '  like,'  '  assist '  to 
'  help,'  '  present '  to  '  give,'  '  solicit '  to  '  beg,'  '  vicinity  ' 
to  '  neighbourhood,'  '  encomium '  to  '  praise,'  well  deserves 
the  lash  of  old  Fuller,  who  says,  "  To  clothe  low  creeping 
matter  with  high-flown  language  is  not  fine  fancy  but 
flat  foolery." 

I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that,  although  a  language 
owes  its  inception  to  the  tongue,  its  form  and  vigour,  its 
growth  and  decay,  are  mainly  due  to  the  pens  of  its 
writers — by  its  literature  it  will  stand  or  fall.  How  great 
then  is  the  power  of  the  man  of  letters !  how  serious  his 
responsibility !  But,  whether  speaker  or  writer,  let  each 
be  truly  a  man  of  his  word.  Shame  and  dishonour  be  his 
reward  if  speech  be  to  him  but  a  Babylonian  confusion 
and  words  no  better  than  the  counters  in  an  idle  game 
left  to  the  varying  valuation  of  fools. 


Dr.  Johnson  as  a  Book- Lover, 

BY  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON,  LL.D. 


JOHNSON  may  be  claimed  as  a  book-lover,  but  not  as 
a  bibliophile.  The  words  in  some  degree  are 
synonymous,  but  there  is,  notwithstanding,  a  difference. 
A  bibliophile  has  come  to  mean  one  who  is  most 
interested  in  the  material  aspects  of  the  books,  who  loves 
fine  bindings,  large  paper  copies,  beautiful  illustrations 
and  artistic  printing.  He  prizes  this  book  because  it  is 
rare,  and  that  because  there  is  in  it  a  typographical 
blunder.  The  book-lover,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more 
concerned  with  the  spiritual  side  of  the  book,  with  its 
message  to  the  world.  As  likely  as  not  his  books  will  be 
a  shabby  and  even  ragged  regiment,  for  all  except 
millionaires  know  that  it  costs  more  to  bind  books 
handsomely  than  to  buy  them. 

Johnson  was  a  many-sided  man.  Like  Tolstoy,  he  was 
a  teetotaller,  and,  like  Shakespere,  he  was  an  anti- 
vivisector.  He  had  a  strong  antipathy  to  the  Whigs,  and 
he  always  reckoned  himself  a  strong  Tory.  The  strength 
and  excellence  of  his  Toryism  may  be  gauged  from  the 
translation  he  made  of  an  epigram  written  when  the  Duke 
of  Modena  was  frightened  from  his  dominion  by  the 
appearance  of  a  comet — 

If  at  your  coming  princes  disappear, 
Comets !  come  every  day — and  stay  a  year 

The  strenuous  character  of  his  Toryism  is  very  evident. 

We  get  a  vivid  impression  of  Johnson  as  a  book-lover 

in  Fanny  Burney's  amusing  account  of  his  visit  to  her 

father.      He    pored    over   the   lettering    of    each    volume 
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within  his  reach,  shelf  by  shelf,  almost  brushing  them 
with  his  eyelids  from  the  closeness  of  his  examination, 
and  for  a  time  entirely  forgot  the  presence  of  the  persons 
invited  in  his  honour.  So  when  he  visited  Richard  Owen 
Cambridge  he  at  once  ran  to  look  at  the  book  backs.  The 
host  remarked  that  he  had  the  same  habit,  but  added  that 
it  seemed  odd  to  have  such  a  desire  to  look  at  the  backs 
of  books.  Johnson  immediately  propounded  the  philosophy 
of  the  action.  "  Sir,"  he  said,  "  the  reason  is  very  plain. 
Knowledge  is  of  two  kinds.  We  know  a  subject  ourselves, 
or  we  know  where  we  can  find  information  upon  it. 
When  we  enquire  into  any  subject  the  first  thing  we  have 
io  do  is  to  know  what  books  have  treated  of  it.  This  leads 
us  to  look  at  catalogues  and  the  backs  of  books  in 
libraries."  There  is  an  emphatic  testimony  to  his  powers 
by  the  good  Quakeress  Mrs.  Knowles  :  "  He  knows  how 
io  read  better  than  anyone;  he  gets  at  the  substance  of  a 
book  directly;  he  tears  the  heart  out  of  it."* 

The  pompous  Sir  John  Hawkins  describes  Johnson's 
library  as  "  a  copious  but  miserably  ragged  one." 
Boswell  describes  it  as  occupying  two  garrets  over  his 
chambers.  The  books  were  good,  but  dusty  and  in  great 
confusion.  But  at  67,  Boswell  saw  him  putting  them 
in  order.  He  had  on  a  pair  of  large  gloves  and  clouds  of 
dust  were  flying  about  him.  Boswell's  uncle  very 
graphically  described  him  as  "  a  robust  genius  born  to 
grapple  with  whole  libraries."  The  sale  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
library  took  place  February  16,  IT,  18  and  19,  1785. 
The  catalogue,  which  is  very  badly  drawn  up,  is  so  rare 
that  £25.  10s.  has  been  paid  for  a  copy.-j-  The  book  lots 

*  There  is  abundant  testimony  that  he  was  a  proficient  in  what  is  now 
the  almost  lost  art  of  reading  aloud  (ii  212).  (My  references  are  all  to 
Birkbeck  Hill's  edition  of  Johnson's  "  Life  and  Works.") 

t  A  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  one  sold  at  Col.  Grant's  sale  for  the 
price  named  above,  and  one  which  lacks  the  last  leaf,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  George  Potter,  of  Highgate,  are  all  that  are  certainly 
known.  A  reprint  limited  to  150  copies  was  printed  in  1892. 
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number  650,  and  there  are  also  12  lots  of  prints.  These 
figures  give  no  clue  to  the  real  size  of  the  library  for  the 
lots  vary  in  the  number  of  volumes  from  one  to  thirty. 
There  are  books  in  English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  volumes  include  more  relating 
to  chemistry  and  natural  science  than  might  have  been 
expected  in  the  collection  of  one  who  was,  above  anything, 
a  man  of  letters.  Johnson  had  the  first  and  the  third 
edition  of  Shakspere.  If  the  cataloguer  had  not  been  a 
blockhead  it  might  have  been  possible  to  identify  more 
of  the  rarities  than  can  now  be  done.  Such  entries  as 
"  Eleven,  miscellaneous  "  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
"  a  parcel  "  are  amongst  the  means  by  which  stupidity 
bars  investigation.  Still  a  perusal  of  the  catalogue  leaves 
the  impression  that  the  library  was  one  of  a  lover  of 
literature  who  bought  his  books  for  use  and  not  for 
ostentation.  His  library,  we  are  told,  "  though  by  no 
means  handsome  in  appearance,"  produced  £247.  9s.  when 
sold  at  Christie's. 

Amongst  my  own  books  is  one  of  some  interest  as  a 
relic  of  Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  his  copy  of  the  "  Opera  "  of 
Julian  the  Apostate,  the  Greek  text  and  Latin  version 
printed  at  Paris  in  1583.  On  its  pages  here  and  there 
are  a  few  ink  marks,  which  I  should  like  to  think  came 
from  the  pen  of  Samuel  Johnson.  Some  profane  person 
has  had  the  book  "  serviceably  "  re-bound  since  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  great  "  Cham  of  Literature."  On  the 
title-page  is  an  identifying  inscription  in  the  handwriting 
of  William  Windham,  an  erstwhile  Secretary  of  State, 
who  was — though  a  Whig — a  dear  friend  of  Johnson's, 
and  one  of  the  pall-bearers  at  his  funeral.* 

It  must  be  repeated  that  Johnson  was  a  book-lover — but 
not  a  bibliomaniac.  He  had  the  scholar's  love  of  books 
for  the  instruction  and  solace  they  can  give,  but  there  is 

*The  words  "Fuit  e  libris  Sam  Johnson,  W.W.,  1786,"  and  lower 
down,  "E  libris  W.  Windham,  No.  39."  There  are  some  notes  by 
"Windham  who  appears  te»  have  begun  to  read  the  book  in  Dec.,  1786. 
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nothing  to  show  that  he  had  any  passion  for  large  paper 
copies  or  for  magnificence  of  illustration  or  bindings. 
Garrick  was  a  bibliophile  as  well  as  a  book-lover,  and 
when  we  think  of  his  rare  books  and  tracts  we  can 
sympathise  with  his  reluctance  to  lend  them  to  Johnson 
whose  interest  was  in  the  contents  and  not  in  the  condition 
of  books.  Garrick  recounts  a  dialogue  :  "  David  !  will 
you  lend  me  your  'Petrarca?'"  "  Y-e-s,  sir!"  "David! 
you  sigh  ?"  "  Sir,  you  shall  certainly  have  it." 
"  Accordingly,"  Garrick  continues,  "  the  book,  stupen- 
dously bound,  I  sent  to  him  that  very  evening.  But 
scarcely  had  he  taken  it  in  his  hands  when,  as  Boswell 
tells  me,  he  poured  forth  a  Greek  ejaculation  and  a 
couplet  or  two  from  Horace,  and  then,  in  one  of  those 
fits  of  enthusiasm  which  always  seem  to  require  that  he 
should  spread  his  hands  aloft,  he  suddenly  bounces  my 
poor  '  Petrarca  '  over  his  head  upon  the  floor.  And  then, 
standing  for  several  minutes  lost  in  abstraction,  he  forgot 
probably  that  he  had  ever  seen  it."  (ii  193.) 

He  was  an  omnivorous  reader.  An  old  man  said  to  him 
at  Oxford :  "  Young  man,  ply  your  book  diligently  now, 
and  acquire  a  stock  of  knowledge;  for  when  years  come 
upon  you,  you  will  find  that  poring  upon  books  will  be  an 
irksome  task"  (i  446).  He  had  taken  this  advice  to* 
heart,  and  read  rapidly,  ravenously  and  was  skilful  in 
getting  at  which  was  really  valuable  in  a  book  (i  71).  In 
those  sleepless  nights  that  so  often  made  his  life  a  burden 
"  he  read  like  a  Turk,"  to  use  his  own  expression  (iv  409). 
But  he  did  not  often  read  books  through,  and  asked  Mrs, 
Piozzi  "  was  there  ever  yet  anything  written  by  mere 
man  that  was  wished  longer  by  its  readers  excepting 
'  Don  Quixote,'  '  Robinson  Crusoe,'  and  the  '  Pilgrim'a 
Progress.'  " 

Johnson  once  said — and  I  fancy  he  said  it  with  some- 
thing of  a  sigh — "  We  must  read  what  the  world  reads 
at  the  moment,"  and  the  reason  he  assigns  will  hold  good 
in  many  cases :  "  Better  works  are  neglected  for  want  of 
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time,  because  a  man  will  have  more  gratification  of  his 
vanity  in  conversation  from  having  read  modern  books 
than  from  having  read  the  best  works  of  antiquity " 
(iii  332).  He  remarked,  too,  on  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  seemed  glad  to  think  that  "  all  our  ladies  read 
now."  This  diffusion  of  knowledge  was  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  him.  He  advised  Boswell  to  have  as  many 
books  as  possible  that  he  might  be  able  to  read  upon  any 
subject  as  to  which  he  desired  information.  At  75, 
Johnson  wrote :  "  The  town  is  my  element ;  there  are  my 
friends,  there  are  my  books  to  which  I  have  not  yet  bid 
farewell."  A  man  who  was  not  easy  at  "  the  thoughts 
of  leaving  his  house,  his  study,  his  books "  Johnson 
declared  to  be  foolish,  and  quoted  the  saying  of  Bias, 
"  Omnia  mea  mecum  porto."  This  shows  that  he  had  a 
very  strong  sense  of  immortality  (iii  312).  He  makes  a 
similar  note  when  Jacob  Bryant  showed  him  some  of  the 
rarities  in  the  Blenheim  Library  (ii  458).  He  recognised 
that  the  book  is  almost  a  miracle.  "  There  is  not,"  he 
said,  "  so  poor  a  book  in  the  world  that  would  not  be  a 
prodigious  effort  were  it  wrought  entirely  by  a  single 
mind,  without  the  aid  of  prior  investigators"  (i  455). 
Yet  he  was  not  blind  to  another  side  of  the  matter,  and 
once  observed :  "  It  is  strange  that  there  should  be  so 
little  reading  in  the  world  and  so  much  writing  "  (iv  218). 
To  Malone  he  said  :  "  These  are  some  of  the  expedients 
to  which  we  are  driven  by  sickness.  I  have  been  confined 
this  week  past,  and  here  you  find  me  roasting  apples  and 
reading  the  "  History  of  Birmingham"  (iv  219). 

He  had  sensible  ideas  as  to  the  reading  for  a  boy : 
"  I  would  let  him  at  first  read  any  English  book  which 
happens  to  engage  his  attention,  because  you  have  done  a 
great  deal  when  you  have  brought  him  to  have  entertain- 
ment from  a  book.  He'll  get  better  books  afterwards  " 
(iii  385). 

In  his  travels,  which  were  not  considerable,  he  has 
occasional  notes  on  the  libraries  he  saw.  When  he  visited 
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the  library  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres  lie  noticed  several 
early  printed  books,  and  also  observed  that  some  of  the 
books  "  stand  in  presses  from  the  wall  like  these  at  Oxford 
(ii  399).  At  St.  Andrews  in  177;>  Johnson  could  not  gain 
admittance  to  the  library  of  the  University  as  Professor 
Hill  had  inadvertently  taken  the  key  away  with  him  and 
was  out  of  town.  Hereupon  Dr.  Johnson  told  a  joke  about 
a  monastery  in  which  the  key  of  the  library  could  never 
be  found  (v  65).  In  those  days  in  the  city  of  the  Scarlet 
Robe  a  bedroom,  coals  and  attendance  could  be  had  for  a 
shilling  a  week!  (v.  66).  In  his  French  tour  he  looked 
at  a  lady's  books,"  and  in  contempt  showed  them  to  Mr. 
Thrale.  They  included  "  Prince  Titi  "  and  the  "  Biblio- 
theque  des  Fees."  The  lady  was,  not  unnaturally, 
offended.* 

In  that  famous  interview  between  George  III.  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  the  King  asked  him  which  had  the  best 
libraries  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ?  The  Oxford  man  claimed 
precedence  of  place  for  the  Bodleian,  and  added,  "  I  hope, 
whether  we  have  more  books  or  not  than  they  have  at 
Cambridge,  we  shall  make  as  good  use  of  them  as  they 
do."  Whereunto  we  may  all  say,  "  Amen,"  and  that 
without  prejudice.  He  sent  a  Baskerville  Virgil  to 
Thomas  Warton  in  acknowledgment  of  having  been 
allowed  to  read  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College  (ii  67). 
"  Sir,"  he  said  to  Boswell,  "  if  a  man  has  a  mind  to 
prance  he  must  study  at  Christ  Church  and  All  Souls." 

Farmer  George  had  some  defects  which  were  disastrous 
in  their  results,  as  in  the  loss  of  the  American  Colonies. 
A  wise  King  might  have  prevented  that  dismemberment 
of  the  Empire.  But  he  had  good  qualities  also,  and 
among  these  was  a  love  of  art  and  literature  for  which  he 
has  not  perhaps  received  the  consideration  he  deserved. 

*  The  "  Histoire  du  Prince  Titi "  though  included  in  the  *'  Cabinet  des 
Fees"  has  been  regarded  as  a  political  satire  and  attributed  to  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales  as  to  which  there  was  a  controversy  between  Croker  and 
Macaulay.  It  is  now  recognised  as  the  work  of  Hyacinthe  Cordonnier 
more  generally  known  as  Themiseul  de  Saint- Hyacinthe. 
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The  King's  Library  now  forms  part  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  is  a  monument  to  George  III.'s  appreciation 
of  learning.  In  this  enterprise  Johnson  gave  valuable 
assistance.  The  King's  librarian,  Frederick  Augusta 
Barnard,  who  was  afterwards  created  a  Knight  of  the 
Hanoverian  Order,  received  from  Johnson  a  letter  full  of 
sound  doctrine.  This  was  written  in  1768,  and  the  advice 
given  by  the  great  scholar  must  have  been  of  real  service 
to  the  young  librarian,  who,  by  the  way,  was  understood 
to  be  a  natural  brother  of  George  III.  When  Boswell 
wanted  to  print  the  letter  Barnard  declined  to  allow  him 
to  do  so  considering  it  of  "  too  private  a  nature."  But 
when  the  great  folio  catalogue  of  the  King's  Library  came 
to  be  published  Barnard  included  the  epistle,  and  several 
subsequent  writers  have  taken  it  from  that  source.  The 
letter  reads  as  follows  :  — 


Sir,  It  is  natural  for  a  scholar  to  interest  himself  in  an 
expedition,  undertaken,  like  yours,  for  the  importance  of 
literature;  and  therefore,  though  having  never  travelled 
myself,  I  am  very  little  qualified  to  give  advice  to  a  traveller, 
yet,  that  I  may  not  seem  inattentive  to  a  design  so  worthy  of 
regard,  I  will  try  whether  the  present  state  of  my  health  will 
suffer  me  to  lay  before  you  what  observations  or  report  have 
suggested  to  me,  that  may  direct  your  inquiries,  or  facilitate 
your  success.  Things  of  which  the  mere  rarity  makes  the 
value,  and  which  are  prized  at  a  high  rate  by  a  wantonness 
rather  than  by  use,  are  always  passing  from  poorer  to  richer 
countries,  and  therefore  though  Germany  and  Italy  were 
principally  productive  of  Typographical  curiosities  I  do  not 
much  imagine,  that  they  are  now  to  be  found  there  in  great 
abundance.  An  eagerness  for  scarce  books  and  early  editions,, 
which  prevailed  among  the  English  about  half  a  century  ago, 
filled  our  shops  with  all  the  splendour  and  nicety  of  literature, 
and  when  the  Harleian  Catalogue  was  published,  many  of  the 
books  were  bought  for  the  Library  of  the  King  of  France. 

I  believe, however,  that  by  the  diligence  with  which  you  have- 
enlarged  the  Library  under  your  care,  the  present  stock  is  so 
nearly  exhausted,  that  till  new  purchases  supply  the  book- 
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sellers  with  new  stores,  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  much  more 
than  glean  up  single  books,  as  accident  shall  produce  them ; 
this,  therefore,  is  the  time  for  visiting  the  Continent. 

What  addition  you  can  hope  to  make  by  ransacking  other 
countries,  we  will  now  consider.  English  Literature  you  will 
not  seek  in  any  place  but  in  England.  Classical  Learning  is 
diffused  everywhere,  and  is  not,  except  by  accident,  more 
copious  in  one  part  of  the  polite  world  than  another.  But 
every  country  has  literature  of  its  own,  which  may  be  best 
gathered  in  its  native  soil.  The  studies  of  the  learned  are 
influenced  by  forms  of  Government  and  modes  of  Religion, 
and  therefore  those  books  are  necessary  and  common  in  some 
places,  which,  where  different  opinions  or  different  manners 
prevail,  are  of  little  use,  and  for  that  reason  rarely  to  be 
found. 

Thus  in  Italy  you  may  expect  to  meet  with  Canonists  and 
Scholastic  Divines,  in  Germany  with  Writers  on  the  Feudal 
laws,  and  in  Holland  with  Civilians.     The  Schoolmen  and 
Canonists  must  not  be  neglected,  for  they  are  useful  to  many 
purposes,  nor  too  anxiously  sought,  for  their  influence  among 
us  is  much  lessened  by  the  Reformation.    Of  the  Canonists  at 
least  a  few  eminent  Writers  may  be  sufficient.    The  Schoolmen 
are  of  more  general  value.    But  the  Feudal  and  Civil  Law  I 
cannot  but  wish  to  see  complete.     The  Feudal  constitution  is 
the  original  of  the  law  of  property,  over  all  the  civilized  part 
of  Europe,  and  the  Civil  law,  as  it  is  generally  understood  to 
include  the  law  of  nations,  may  be  called  with  great  propriety 
a  regal  study.     Of  these  books,  which  have  been  often  pub- 
lished,  and  diversified  by  various  modes  of   impression,  a 
Royal  Library  should  have  at  least  the  most  curious  edition, 
the  most  splendid,  and  the  most  useful.     The  most  curious 
edition  is  commonly  the  first,  and  the  most  useful  may  be 
expected  among  the  last.    Thus,  of  Tully's  Offices,  the  editions 
of  Fust  is  the  most  curious,  and  that  of  Graevius  the  most 
useful.     The  most  splendid,  the  eye  will  discern.     With  the 
old  Printers  you  are  now  become  well  acquainted ;  if  you  can 
find  any  collection  of  their  productions  to  be  sold,  you  will 
undoubtedly  buy  it ;  but  this  can  scarcely  be  hoped,  and  you 
must  catch  up  single  volumes  where  you  can  find  them.     In 
every  place  things  often  occur  where  they  are  least  expected. 
I  was  shewn  a  Welsh  Grammar  written  in  Welsh  and  printed 
at  Milan,  I  believe  before  any  Grammar  of  that  language  had 
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been  printed  here.*  Of  purchasing  entire  libraries,  I  know 
not  whether  the  inconvenience  may  not  overbalance  the 
advantage.  Of  libraries  collected  with  general  views,  you 
will  have  many  books  in  common  with  another.  When  you 
have  bought  two  collections,  you  will  find  you  have  bought 
many  books  twice  over,  and  many  in  each  which  you  have  left 
at  home,  and  therefore  did  not  want;  and  when  you  have 
selected  a  small  number,  you  will  have  the  rest  to  sell  at  a 
great  loss,  or  to  transport  hither  at  perhaps  a  greater.  It 
will  generally  be  more  commodious  to  buy  the  few  that  you 
want,  at  a  price  somewhat  advanced,  than  to  encumber  your- 
self with  useless  books.  But  libraries  collected  for  particular 
studies  will  be  very  valuable  acquisitions.  The  collection  of 
an  eminent  Civilian,  Feudist,  or  Mathematician  will  perhaps 
have  very  few  superfluities.  Topography  or  local  History 
prevail  much  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent.  I  have  been 
told  that  scarcely  a  village  in  Italy  wants  its  historian.  The 
books  may  be  generally  neglected,  but  some  will  deserve 
attention  by  the  celebrity  of  the  place,  the  eminence  of  the 
authors,  or  the  beauty  of  the  sculptures.  Sculpture  has 
always  been  more  cultivated  among  other  nations,  than 
among  us.  The  old  art  of  cutting  on  wood,  which  decorated 
the  books  of  ancient  impression,  was  never  carried  here  to 
any  excellence;  and  the  practice  of  engraving  on  copper, 
which  succeeded,  has  never  been  employed  among  us  in 
adorning  books,  f  The  old  books  with  wooden  cuts  are  to  be 
diligently  sought;  the  designs  were  often  made  by  great 
Masters,  and  the  prints  such  as  cannot  be  made  by  any 
Artists  now  living.  It  will  be  of  great  use  to  collect  in  every 
place  maps  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  plans  of  towns, 
buildings,  and  gardens.  By  this  care  you  will  form  a  more 
valuable  body  of  Geography  than  can  otherwise  be  had. 
Many  countries  have  been  very  exactly  surveyed,  but  it  must 
not  be  expected  that  the  exactness  of  actual  mensuration  will 
be  preserved,  when  the  maps  are  reduced  by  a  contracted 
scale,  and  incorporated  into  a  general  system. 

The  King  of  Sardinia's  Italian  dominions  are  not  large,  yet 
the  maps  made  of  them  in  the  reign  of  Victor,  fill  two  Atlantic 

*  This  shows  how  wide  was  Johnson's  acquaintance  with  the  byways 
of  literature.  Only  two  copies  are  now  known  of  Dr.  Griffith  Roberta's 
tracts  printed  at  Milan  in  1567. 

t  This  is  of  course  far  too  sweeping  a  statement. 
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folios.  This  part  of  your  design  will  deserve  particular 
regard,  because,  in  this,  your  success  will  always  be  propor- 
tionate to  your  diligence.  You  are  too  well  acquainted  with 
literary  history  not  to  know  that  many  books  derive  their 
value  from  the  reputation  of  the  printers.  Of  the  celebrated 
printers  you  do  not  need  to  be  informed,  and  if  you  did, 
might  consult  Bailet  Jugemens  des  Scavans.  The  productions 
of  Aldus  are  enumerated  in  the  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  so  that 
you  may  know  when  you  have  them  all ;  which  is  always  of 
use,  as  it  prevents  needless  search.  The  great  ornaments  of  a 
library  furnished  for  magnificence  as  well  as  use,  are  the 
first  editions,  of  which,  therefore,  I  would  not  willingly 
neglect  the  mention.  You  know,  Sir,  that  the  annals  of 
Typography  begin  with  the  Codex,  1457 ;  but  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe,  that  there  are  latent,  in  obscure  corners, 
books  printed  before  it.  The  secular  feast  in  memory  of  the 
invention  of  printing,  is  celebrated  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the 
century ;  if  this  tradition,  therefore,  is  right,  the  Art  had  in 
1457  been  already  exercised  nineteen  years. 

There  prevails  among  Typographical  Antiquaries  a  vague 
opinion  that  the  Bible  had  been  printed  three  times  before  the 
edition  of  1462,  which  C'almet  calls  "La  premiere  Edition  bien 
averee."  One  of  these  editions  has  been  lately  discovered  in  a 
convent  and  transplanted  into  the  French  King's  Library. 
Another  copy  has  likewise  been  found,  but  I  know  not  whether 
of  the  same  impression  or  another.  These  discoveries  are 
sufficient  to  raise  hope  and  instigate  enquiry.  In  the  pur- 
chase of  old  books,  let  me  recommend  to  you  to  enquire  with 
great  caution,  whether  they  are  perfect.  In  the  first  edition 
the  loss  of  a  leaf  is  not  easily  observed.  You  remember  how 
near  we  both  were  to  purchasing  a  mutilated  Missal  at  a  high 
price. 

All  this  perhaps  you  know  already,  and  therefore  my  letter 
may  be  of  no  use.  I  am,  however,  desirous  to  shew  you,  that  I 
wish  prosperity  to  your  undertaking.  One  advice  more  I 
will  give,  of  more  importance  than  all  the  rest,  of  which  I, 
therefore,  hope  you  will  have  still  less  need.  You  are  going 
into  a  part  of  the  world  divided,  as  it  is  said,  between 
Bigotry  and  Atheism;  such  representations  are  always  hyper- 
bolical, but  there  is  certainly  enough  of  both  to  alarm  any 
mind  solicitous  for  Piety  and  Truth ;  let  not  the  contempt  of 
Superstition  precipitate  you  into  Infidelity;  or  the  horror  of 
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Infidelity  ensnare  you  in  Superstition.     I  sincerely  wish  you 
successful  and  happy,  for  I  am,  Sir, 


Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

SAM.  JOHNSON. 


May  28,  1768. 


It  is  evident  from  this  letter  that  Johnson  had  given 
persona]  service  to  the  project.  ''  You  remember,"  he 
says,  "  how  near  we  both  were  to  purchasing  a  mutilated 
missal  at  a  high  price." 

This  letter,  as  already  mentioned,  has  several  times 
been  reprinted,  but  those  who  have  cited  it  have  not 
noticed  that  Barnard  also  quotes  from  another  and  earlier 
letter  written  by  Johnson.  And  about  this  there  is  a 
curious  incident  in  which  George  IV.  figures.  The  letter 
as  it  appears  in  the  catalogue  reads  :  — 

That  I  may  in  any  way  be  able  to  promote  so  noble,  so 
regal,  a  design,  you  will  easily  believe  me  earnestly  to  wish ; 
in  the  meantime  let  us  have  the  pleasure  to  consider  the  King 
under  whom  we  have  the  happiness  to  live,  as  a  patron  of 
learning.  He  exerts  his  influence  and  his  bounty  for  the 
general  illumination  and  improvement  of  Mankind.  His 
design  is  to  mend  the  world  by  imitable  example,  and  to 
excite  diligence  by  attainable  praise.  He  leaves  his  own 
character  to  vindicate  itself,  and  those  honours  which  he 
scorns  to  buy,  will  be  paid  by  voluntary  veneration. 

This  is  not  the  true  text  of  the  letter.  When  the 
preface  was  in  type  it  was  submitted  to  George  IV.,  who 
altered  a  word  and  erased  a  sentence.  But  twenty-five 
copies  of  the  preface  were  printed  in  octavo  in  the  original 
form  and  twenty-five  with  the  royal  alterations.  In  the 
"  Thomas  Greenwood  Library  for  Librarians "  at  Man- 
chester there  is  a  copy  of  each  of  these  versions,  with 
explanatory  memoranda  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Nicholas  Carlisle,  F.R.S.,  then  Assistant  Librarian  to  the 
King. 
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What  Johnson  wrote  was  this :  — 

That  I  may  in  any  manner  be  able  to  promote  so  noble,  so 
regal,  a  design,  you  will  easily  believe  me  earnestly  to  wish ; 
in  the  meantime  let  us  have  the  pleasure  of  comparing  the 
King  under  whom  we  have  the  happiness  to  live,  with  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  taking  Louis  in  his  fairest  character,  as  a 
Patron  of  Learning.  Louis,  indeed,  employed  Boileau  and 
Racine  to  write  a  Life ;  but  that  was  his  own ;  his  liberality 
was  prompted  by  his  appetite  of  flattery ;  but  our  King  exerts 
his  influence  and  his  bounty  for  the  general  illumination  and 
improvement  of  mankind.  His  design  is  to  mend  the  world 
by  imitable  example,  and  to  excite  diligence  by  attainable 
praise.  He  leaves  his  own  character  to  vindicate  itself,  and 
those  honours  which  he  scorns  to  buy,  will  be  paid  by  volun- 
tary veneration. 

This  letter  was  written  by  Johnson,  April  28,  1768, 
during  his  visit  to  Oxford,  and  he  was  still  there  when, 
a  month  later,  he  addressed  to  Barnard  the  longer  letter 
on  the  methods  by  which  the  library  might  be  increased. 
It  is  an  amusing  sight  to  see  George  IY.  protecting 
Louis  XIV.  from  the  scorn  of  Johnson.  The  "  first 
gentleman  in  Europe  "  had  also  a  taste  for  undeserved 
flattery.  He  had  intended  to  sell  the  King's  Library  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  to  save  the  scandal  of  such  a 
transaction  the  British  Ministry  found  for  him  an 
equivalent  of  the  Russian  roubles;  the  library  was 
transferred  to  the  British  Museum,  and  the  King 
expressed  his  delight  in  having  "  this  means  of  advancing 
the  literature  of  my  country."  For  this  "  gift "  George 
IY.  accepted  the  praise  of  which  he  was  so  unworthy. 

In  a  bookseller's  catalogue  I  find  an  extract  from 
another  letter.  Writing  from  Ashbourne,  September  4, 
1784,  Johnson  says  :  — 

I  am  pleased  that  you  have  been  able  to  adorn  the  royal 
library  with  a  Book  which  I  believe  to  be  very  rare,  for  I 
have  not  seen  it.  I  have  a  very  good  copy,  and  did  not  know 
that  it  had  been  printed  on  two  kinds  of  paper.  The  Poly- 
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glot  Bible  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  performance  of  English 
Typography,  perhaps  of  all  typography,  and  therefore  ought 
to  appear  in  its  most  splendid  form  among  the  books  of  the 
King  of  England.  I  wish  you  like  success  in  all  your 
researches. 

This,  no  doubt,  refers  to  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglot,  the 
issue  of  which  began  in  1654  and  was  completed  in  1657. 
That  this  noble  production  of  the  English  press  should  be 
in  the  King's  Library  in  the  best  form  would  be  Johnson's 
judgment,  but  would  he  have  preferred  a  "  Republican  " 
copy  with  the  dedication  to  Cromwell,  or  a  "  Royalist " 
exemplar  inscribed  to  that  "  most  sacred  Majesty  "— 
Charles  II? 

One  of  Johnson's  theories  was  that  "books  were  invented 
to  take  off  the  odium  of  immediate  superiority  and  to 
soften  the  rigour  of  duties  prescribed  by  the  censors  of 
human  kind — setting  at  least  those  who  are  acknowledged 
wiser  than  ourselves  at  a  distance."  This  theory  he  laid 
down  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  he  says  something  like  it  in  the 
"  Rambler."  Certainly  it  is  easier  to  quarrel  with  a  man 
than  a  book  when  advice  is  offered.  It  is  also  easier  to 
refuse  the  counsel  of  a  book  than  of  a  living  friend.  It  is 
easier  to  "  shut  up  "  a  superior  book  than  a  "  superior 
person."  But  to  "  shut  up "  a  "  superior  person "  is 
meritorious,  whilst  to  shut  up  a  good  book  is  lamentable 
even  when  necessary. 

Johnson  thought  those  were  the  happiest  and  the  most 
virtuous  who  united  a  business  or  profession  to  a  love  of 
literature.  He  thought  it  was  wise  to  always  have  a  little 
book  in  the  pocket  with  which  to  employ  spare  moments. 
That,  he  told  a  boy  at  Thrale's,  was  the  way  in  which 
all  his  knowledge  had  been  gained  except  that  which  had 
come  by  observation  of  the  world.  He  liked  handy  books. 
"  Books,"  said  he,  "  that  you  can  carry  to  the  fire  and 
hold  readily  in  your  hand,  are  the  most  useful  after  all." 
Yet  on  one  memorable  occasion  he  found  a  folio  most 
useful,  for  that  was  tbe  weapon  with  which  he  beat  bis 
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impertinent  employer  Osborne — to  whom  the  folio 
belonged.  It  was  by  this  Thomas  Osborne  *  that  Johnson 
was  employed  in  the  compilation,  or  part  compilation,  of 
the  "  Bibliotheca  Harleiana  " — a  bibliographical  under- 
taking of  great  interest  and  value.  The  proverb  tells  us 
not  to  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth,  and  Johnson  thought 
that  gift-books  were  seldom  read.  "  The  way  to  spread  a 
work  is  to  sell  it  at  a  low  price.  No  man  will  send  to  buy 
a  thing  that  costs  him  even  sixpence  without  an  intention 
to  read  itf  (ii  230). 

He  had  even  a  good  word  for  snatches  of  reading 
(iv  21).  He  knew,  few  better,  the  dangers  that  beset  the 
pursuit  of  literature  :  — 

Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  turn  thine  eyes, 
And  pause  awhile,  from  letters,  to  be  wise ; 
There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  lip  assail, 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron  and  the  jail. 
See  nations  slowly  wise,  and  meanly  just 
To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust, 

Yet  even  here  we  can  quote  Johnson  against  himself. 
"  A  man,"  he  says,  "  may  hide  his  head  in  a  hole,  he  may 
go  into  the  country  and  publish  a  book  now  and  then, 
which  nobody  reads,  and  then  complain  he  is  neglected  " 
(Johnson  Miscellanies,  i  315).  There  is  the  emphatic 
testimony  of  Adam  Smith,  who  once  declared  to  Boswell 
that  "  Johnson  knew  more  books  than  any  man  alive." 
Yet  Johnson  was  not  a  bibliomaniac  nor  was  he  a  bibliolater. 
"  General  principles,"  he  said,  "  must  be  had  from  books, 
which,  however,  must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  real  life." 

*From  Sir  John  Hawkins'  account  one  would  suppose  that  Johnson 
knocked  Osborne  down  on  his  own  premises,  but  Boswell  says  that 
Johnson  stated  that  the  encounter  took  place,  not  in  the  bookseller's  shop, 
but  in  the  scholar's  own  chambers. 

f  When  Dempster  made  the  excuse  for  a  piratical  bookseller  that  he 
wanted  poor  students  to  have  them  at  a  cheap  rate  Johnson  laughingly 
declared  him  to  be  no  better  than  Robin  Hood  (i  439). 
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"  Books  without  the  knowledge  of  life  was  useless ;  for 
what  should  books  teach  but  the  art  of  living "  (J.M., 
i  324).  This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 
Johnson  loved  and  valued  books,  but  he  desired  that 
people  should  think  their  own  thoughts  and  speak  not 
from  reading  alone,  but  also  from  their  own  observation  of 
life  and  from  their  own  efforts  to  solve  the  great  riddle  of 
the  stars  in  their  courses  and  of  the  march  of  man  through 
the  myriad  years  of  time. 


Cobbles  from  a  Coal- Heap, 


BY   GEORGE   ELCE. 


T  THINK  there  can  be  "  no  possible  doubt  whatever " 
that  Guy  Mannering  got  to  know  the  Laird  o' 
Ellangowan  much  more  intimately  whilst  they  duly 
celebrated  the  birth  of  his  boy — in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours — than  he  would  have  done  in  an  ordinary  way  by 
months  of  intercourse,  and  with  this  in  view,  present 
the  following  light  sketches  of  the  collier  and  his  associates 
in  their  off  moments,  and  at  times  when  some  crisis  broke 
down  even  the  trifling  conventionality  usual  to  them. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  a  miner's  avocation  causes  him  to 
dig  down  to  the  root  of  things  and  to  "  spend  and  be 
spent "  nearer  to  Nature's  heart  than  other  casual 
sojourners  on  the  surface  of  earthly  things,  leads  him  to 
a  direct  and  clear  expression  of  what  he  thinks,  feels  and 
desires,  and  this  was  once  illustrated  very  forcibly  to  the 
writer.  One  of  the  things  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
during  his  youth  was  the  masonry  and  brickwork  about 
pits.  It  led,  often  I  am  afraid,  to  a  breach  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  and  one  week-end  in  1876,  when  engaged 
on  a  big  job  of  that  nature,  we  had  a  very  long  spell  of 
duty,  in  fact  from  the  Saturday  morning  until  Monday 
morning,  except  that  about  4  p.m.  on  the  Saturday  we 
went  home  to  get  a  wash,  procure  a  supply  of  food  and  to 
allow  the  ground,  which  was  really  pertaining  to  a 
ventilating  furnace,  to  cool  a  bit.  When  we  stopped  to 
feed,  about  midnight,  we  were  interested  by  the  bulk  of 
provisions  that  one  of  the  labourers  had  with  him.  It 
consisted  of  four  beef  pies,  each  baked  in  a  fair-sized 
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saucer,  and  ten  meat  sandwiches,  each  of  two  full  slices 
from  a  not  small  loaf.  He  must  have  had  some  affinity 
with  Thackeray's  Dutch  landlord,  for  he  helped  to  eat  my 
meal  on  the  Sunday  afternoon.  We  had  a  laugh  about 
this,  and  the  talk  naturally  turned  upon  feeding.  My 
bricklayer  mate  said :  "  You  know  it  was  H.  (naming  a 
neighbouring  town)  wakes  last  Sunday,  and  some  friends 
of  mine  who  live  there  invited  me  to  have  tea  with  them. 
They  are  very  nice  folks,  and  pretty  friendly,  so  I 
accepted.  Going  there  for  the  purpose,  I  met  So-and-So, 
a  very  decent  collier,  and  after  chatting  a  bit,  we  agreed 
that  perhaps  he  might  be  welcome,  if  he  visited  my  wakes 
friends,  also.  We  went  to  the  house,  and  the  people  made 
us  both  quite  welcome.  Tea  came  on  in  due  course,  and 
my  chance  companion  was  seated  directly  across  the  table 
from  myself.  The  house,  the  table  and  the  food,  every- 
thing in  fact,  was  very  nice  and  bright,  but  there  was  no 
flesh-meat.  There  was  abundance  of  bread  and  butter, 
cakes,  plain  and  sweet,  jams  and  salads,  etc.  When  the 
tea  was  poured  and  we  were  all  beginning  to  eat,  my 
fellow  visitor  looked  across  the  table  to  me  and  said, 
'  Tha  knows,  Turn,  I  duresay  this  green-stuff  and  this 
wind-blown  beef's,  good  enough  for  factory  folk;  but  it's 
hardly  a  wakes  feed  for  colliers,  owd  mon.'  '; 

One  of  the  first  little  stories  I  can  recall  hearing  in 
the  pit  was  in  its  way  reminiscent  of  a  famous  fat  boy, 
and  related  to  the  night-work,  almost  as  common  amongst 
miners  as  with  the  literary  men  who  burn  the  midnight 
oil  to  provide  us  with  our  daily  newspaper.  A  pit  lad  who 
had  been  at  work  each  night  of  the  week  up  to  Saturday 
morning,  as  happened  to  him  in  alternate  weeks,  did  not 
go  to  bed  until  Saturday  evening.  He  slept,  however,  all 
that  night,  the  Sunday  and  Sunday  night,  and  when  they 
tried  to  rouse  him  for  duty  on  the  Monday  morning 
resisted  strongly,  saying,  "  Nay !  Nay !  A'wm  gooin'  t' 
'ave  my  Sunday  i'  bed  anyhow." 

Another   somewhat    comical    story    arising    out    of   the 
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darkness  and  conditions  inherent  to  mining  was  told  about 
the  same  time  of  a  collier  whose  nose  was  "  long,  lank  and 
lean,  like  the  ribbed  sea-sand,"  and  who,  losing  his  light 
when  alone  in  the  mine,  went  along  groping  his  way  in 
the  intense  darkness,  and,  on  coming  up  to  a  tub  or 
wagon  his  hand  went  above  it,  but  the  end  of  his  nose 
banged  against  the  tub.  "  Well,"  he  exclaimed,  holding 
that  organ  caressingly,  "  I  knew  my  nose  were  a  fail- 
length,  but  had  no  notion  it  were  longer  than  my  arm 
afore." 

It  is  related  of  a  fellow  named  H.,  and  colloquially 
known  as  "  Yed,"  when  very  young  his  father  received 
the  impression  that  Yed  was  becoming  too  fond  of  ale. 
Addressing  him  in  paternal  admonition  the  elder  said  : 
"  Durn't  be  a  fool  about  it;  just  get  a  pint  and  leave  it, 
like  other  folk  do,  mon."  "  Nay,  by  gad,  feyther,"  the 
son  replied ;  "  if  I  get  a  pint  I'se  sup  it  myseP  and  noan 
leave  it  for  somebody  else." 

In  a  hill-side  mining  village,  perhaps  three  miles  from 
my  house,  some  thirty  years  ago,  one  of  the  colliers  was 
dismissed  for  spending  too  much  of  his  time  drinking 
instead  of  coal-getting.  He  was  unemployed  for  some 
weeks,  having  vainly  tried  to  get  "  shopped  "  at  such  pits 
as  were  near  enough  to  his  home  for  him  to  travel  to  and 
fro  daily,  and  quite  as  vainly  to  prevail  upon  his  late  boss 
to  give  him  one  more  chance.  Having  haunted  the 
overman's  house,  his  office  and  his  way  home  with  no 
visible  result,  during  these  tedious  weeks  and  his  welcome 
at  home  having  become  about  as  slender  as  his  means, 
the  toper  hit  upon  a  new  idea.  Starting  with  the 
undoubted  fact  that  the  overman  spent  his  Saturday 
evenings  in  the  Red  Lion,  our  besieger  repaired  thither, 
on  the  strength  of  a  few  coppers  casually  earned,  and 
spent  his  Saturday  evening  under  the  same  roof.  When 
that  period  of  relaxation  had  to  close  he,  by  careful 
arrangement,  walked  a  little  distance  alongside  his  former 
master.  On  the  Monday  morning  he  presented  himself 
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at  the  pit  with  his  set  of  tools  ready  for  work.  "  But  who 
set  thee  on?"  enquired  the  foreman.  "Why,"  was  the 
reply,  "  Have  you  forgetten  shoppin'  me  when  we  were 
comin'  fro  t'  Bed  Lion  o'  Setterday  neet."  And  for  some 
occult  reason  ho  was  allowed  to  re-start. 

Two  cases  occur  to  me  of  very  amusing  retorts,  each 
arising  out  of  work  being  left  unattended  because  the 
miner  preferred  beer,  or  rest,  or  both.  The  first  was  that  of 
an  elderly  man  named  Jim  L.,  who  had  to  see  his  foreman 
for  abstention.  Jim's  work  was  to  take  care  of  the 
permanent  way  in  the  main  incline,  and  it  was  important 
that  he  should  attend  each  night,  Saturday  excepted,  for 
that  purpose.  He,  however,  often  omitted  to  do  so  on  the 
evening  of  the  Sabbath.  At  the  interview  the  overman, 
in  his  peroration,  said  :  "  Tha  knows,  Jim,  I'm  determined 

to  cure  thee."     "Aye,  but,  by  G ,   it  takes  a  lot  of 

physic,  doesn't  it?"  How  like  this  to  Capt.  Costigan's 
sorrow,  that  took  such  a  lot  of  whisky  to  drown  it,  in 
"  Pendennis."  In  the  other  case  one  of  my  colliers  named 
H.  C.,  kept  playing,  beyond  rhyme  or  reason.  So,  on  one 
of  his  "  prodigal's  returns  "  I  said  :  "  Now,  look  here,  H., 
I  intend  to  discharge  you  this  time."  "  Why,  Elce,"  he 
said,  "  I  never  would ;  you  know  just  how  bad  th'  owd  — 
is,  and  you  might  get  one  a  lot  worse,  mon." 

The  collier  will  still  have  his  lark.  One  form  thereof 
I  have  known  them  practice,  upon  some  young  fellow, 
whom  it  was  thought  considered  himself  very  clever, 
consisted  in  bringing  into  a  public-house  a  stranger  and 
getting  him  to  tell  how  he  could  discover,  by  some  special 
instinct,  an  egg,  provided  it  was  not  a  newly  laid  one, 
wherever  the  same  was  hid.  An  egg  of  the  proper  quality 
being  procured,  the  necromancer  would  leave  the  room 
and  a  chosen  comrade  would  proceed  to  hide  the  treasure. 
After  many  trials  to  stow  it  in  some  unlikely  place,  he 
would  end  by  placing  it  in  the  hollow  of  the  clever  one's 
shoulder  next  his  skin.  The  seer,  being  re-admitted, 
would  carefully  search  the  chimney-back,  the  ash-grate, 
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under  the  table,  chairs,  etc.,  and  then  by  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion, slap  the  region  over  the  egg,  and  say :  "  I  believe 
it's  here,  chaps  " ;  and  the  wiseacre  has  been  known  to 
say:  "  Tha  didn't  need  to  hev  brokken  th'  egg  anyhow, 
beside  making  such  a  mess  o'  me." 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  many  of  the  dreadful 
disasters  in  collieries  have  arisen  from  the  abuse  or  misuse 
of  explosives  therein.  About  twenty-five  years  ago,  before 
the  days  of  flameless  explosives,  we  had  a  man  named 
G.  11.  in  our  employ,  who  was  an  inveterate  poacher,  and, 
like  the  elder  Weller,  a  great  believer  in  the  alibi.  He 
was  blasting  floor  up  in  one  of  the  underground  roads 
on  the  night-shift,  and  on  several  occasions,  when  the 
game  was  ripe,  he  came  out  of  the  pit  at  odd  hours  of  the 
night,  leaving  his  work  to  take  pot  luck.  Suspecting  his 
reason,  the  writer  pointed  out  to  him  that  such  divided 
affections  could  not  be  tolerated,  and  amendment  was 
promised.  I  ought  to  mention  that  gunpowder,  fired  by 
a  fuse,  was  being  used.  Shortly  after  this  interview  H. 
came  out  again  quite  early  one  night,  leaving  word  for 
the  day  fireman  that  his  shot  had  missed  fire,  and  of 
course  he  was  bound  to  come  away  or  run  a  great  risk. 
I  enquired  of  the  fireman  next  afternoon  if  he  had 
examined  the  thing  and  formed  an  opinion  as  to  why 
the  shot  did  miss  fire.  He  replied :  "  Yes  I  did,  and 
have  also  fired  the  shot,  which  missed  fire  because  the  fuse 
had  never  been  lighted. 

One  Tuesday  afternoon  something  went  wrong  with  the 
winding  engine  when  perhaps  two  hundred  of  us  were  down 
a  rather  deep  shaft.  Every  one  came  to  the  pit  bottom 
during  the  night,  but  it  was  not  until  about  4  a.m.  that 
there  was  any  sign  of  communication  with  the  surface. 
Then  it  was  only  a  pit-box,  worked  by  a  capstan,  to  carry 
four  persons  in  a  ten  minutes'  trip,  in  lieu  of  the  cage  to 
carry  eight  or  ten  folks  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  The 
fellows  were  sitting  on  their  haunches  collier  fashion 
along  each  side  of  the  underground  road,  and  at  the 
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surface  many  anxious — chiefly  lady — relatives  had 
assembled,  the  more  considerate  ones  bearing  food  in  the 
hope  that,  even  if  their  masculine  friends  could  not  be 
immediately  wound  up,  sustenance  could  be  lowered  to 
them  below  ground.  Each  time  the  pit-box  came  to  the 
bottom  quite  a  number  of  these  material  tokens  of  loving 
care  were  handed  out.  As  usual,  the  pushers,  who  had 
already  borrowed  all  the  carrots  out  of  the  stables,  were 
nearest  the  front,  and  each  parcel  was  scrutinised  carefully 
with  a  view  to  settling  its  ownership.  If  it  contained 
anything  choice,  such  as  a  beef-pie  or  meat  sandwiches 
the  first  unfed  one  into  whose  hands  it  fell  promptly 
recognised  and  ate  it.  If  it  was  only  bread  and  butter  it 
was  passed  along  until  someone  more  pressingly  hungry  or 
with  less  hope  of  securing  a  more  tasty  parcel,  annexed  it, 
thus  applying — 

The  good  old  rule  the  simple  plan 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power 

And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

This  was  carried  out  amidst  fun  and  good  humour  during 
the  several  hours  it  took  to  raise  all  the  men  to  the  surface. 
As  a  rule  the  women-folk  of  miners  are  extremely  good 
partners,  and,  like  Martha,  "  careful  of  many  things " 
relating  to  the  welfare  of  their  dusty  comrades,  and  fine 
examples  of  sincere  devotion  and  selflessness  have  come 
before  the  writer  in  connection  with  accidents,  injuries 
and  breakdowns  which  have  kept  men  underground  beyond 
their  time.  But  laughable  and  amusing  little  things  have 
arisen  too ;  for  instance :  In  connection  with  the  above- 
named  detention,  one  fellow's  wife  came  quite  early, 
anxiously  enquiring,  "Can  they  get  summat  t'  eat  deawn," 
and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative  she  said — and  the 
poor  fellow  heard  of  it  often  afterwards — "  Well,  it's  only 
Tuesday;  I  dunno  care  if  he  doesna  come  whoam  till 
Setterday  so  long  as  he  can  have  his  food." 
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On  one  occasion  when  a  pit  went  through  a  trying 
experience  a  wild  rumour  spread  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  an  explosion  had  taken  place.  One  lady  went  into  a 
shop,  and  being  asked  about  it,  is  reputed  to  have  said  : 
"  Aye,  my  mon's  in  theer  too,  but  anyhow  there  will 
be  t'  compensation  to  draw  if  he  happens  to  be  one  of  'em." 

One  is  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  West  Lancashire 
collier,  whose  family  had  come  to  maturity  and  left  him 
and  his  wife  living  in  the  family  nest.  The  old  man  fell 
ill,  and  one  of  the  married  daughters  went  to  see  him. 
Arriving  at  the  house  she  enquired  of  the  mother, 
"  Wheer's  feyther?"  "He's  i' bed,"  was  the  reply.  Going 
upstairs  and  entering  the  bedroom  the  girl  said,  "  Why, 
feyther,  they  tell  me  yo're  reet  poorly,  and  eatin'  nowt." 
"Eh,  lass,  I'm  past  eating."  "But  is  ther  nowt  ut  I 
could  get  you  to  eat  ?  Do  let  me  try  for  you,  becas  I  think 
it  would  do  you  good."  "  Nay,  lass,  he  replied ;  "  I've 
summat  else  to  think  of  than  eatin',  and  I'm  noan  sorry, 
for  thi  mother  and  me  have  na  bin  so  comfortable  for 
mony  a  year  tha  knows,  and  I'm  ready  to  goa."  The 
daughter,  however,  persisted,  and  said,  "  Neaw  I  know 
you  allus  liked  a  bit  o'  nice  ham,  cooked  in  front  o'  thj 
fire,  and  I  seed  one  hung  up  as  I  came  thro'  kitchen;  let 
me  cook  you  a  slice."  Unable  to  protest  much,  the  father 
said,  "  Heaw  tha  does  bother,  lass ;  ha'  thi  oawn  road 
abeaut  it."  Going  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  she  called, 
"Mother!"  "Well?"  came  in  response.  "  My  feyther 
would  like  a  slice  off  that  ham.  Just  cut  one  off,  will  you  ? 
and  I'll  come  down  and  cook  it  for  him.  I  think  same  as 
he  does,  that  it  '11  do  him  good."  "  Oh  aye,  I  daresay  tha 
does,"  her  mother  replied;  "  but  just  tell  thi  feyther  that 
naythur  for  him  nor  thee  will  that  ham  be  cut  into  till 
t'  funeral." 

One  morning  when  our  men  were  standing  about  in 
groups  ready  to  descend  one  man  came  along  and  said  to 
another,  "  Hes  ta  yerd  thad  So-and-So's  wife's  dead, 
Jack?"  "  Nawe  I  haven't,  but  some  folk  do  hev  all  t'  luck 
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i'  t'  world;  nowt  o'  thad  soart  happens  at  eaur  heause," 
was  the  sincere  reply. 

A  delicate  point  between  miners  and  their  female 
relatives  arises  in  relation  to  the  repair  and  upkeep  of 
their  working  clothes.  In  fact  only  the  claims  of  kindred 
and  affection  can  get  the  matter  decently  and  promptly 
attended  to.  A  lad,  near  whom  the  writer  worked  a  good 
many  years  ago,  had  his  mother  replaced  by  a  stepmother ; 
and  one  day,  when  his  inner  garments  were  much  in 
evidence  on  account  of  want  of  condition  in  certain  outer 
ones,  we  asked  him  if  his  new  mother  was  not  so  useful  as 
his  own  had  formerly  been.  He  said,  "Nowe;  when  I 
towd  my  own  mother  about  em  wanting  mending  hoo'd 
attend  to  em  t'  same  neet,  but  this  one  gied  me  a  clout  at  t' 
side  o'  th'  yed  wi'  a  dish-cloth  and  towd  me  to  aither  be 
moor  careful  or  mend  em  mysel." 

Collier  life  sometimes  gives  its  votaries  proof  that  "  one 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin."  One 
afternoon  some  years  ago  I  heard  that  something  had  gone 
awry  with  the  winding  gear  at  a  pit  near  to  one  under  my 
care,  and  as  my  way  home  lay  near,  I  went  on  the 
premises  to  enquire,  and,  if  need  be,  lend  a  hand.  Most 
of  the  officials  were  down  the  pit,  and  a  somewhat  uneasy 
crowd  had  collected  round  the  bye-pit,  which  had  to  be 
temporarily  used.  One  of  the  directors  had  evidently  lost 
his  equanimity,  and  was  missing  his  way  with  the  people 
from  that  cause.  When  my  services  were  volunteered,  he 
said  :  "  Yes,  just  get  these  silly  fools  to  stand  back  so  that 
the  winder  can  see  the  hoppet  when  it  reaches  the  top." 
I  spoke  to  several  whom  I  knew,  pointing  out  that  the  men 
underground,  who  had  already  been  detained,  could  not 
be  raised  unless  they  opened  and  maintained  an  alley 
from  winder  to  shaft,  w^hich  in  a  few  minutes  they  did. 
The  hoppet  was  lowered,  and  presently  raised  again, 
bearing  the  first  batch  of  about  four  men.  The  director 
had  not  quite  recovered  his  temper,  and  was  angrily 
scanning  those  who  lined  the  passage  across  the  pit  bank, 
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when  a  little  girl  of  five  or  six  years  of  age  was  squeezed 
out  into  the  open  space.  The  director  went  to  her  and 
said,  "  What  do  you  want  here  ?"  "I  want  my  father ; 
will  he  be  coming  out  soon?"  the  little  lass  said.  He 
turned  to  me,  and  with  a  faltering,  almost  tearful,  voice, 
said,  "  George,  get  to  know  who  her  father  is ;  have  her 
put  into  one  of  the  cabins  until  he  comes  out,  and  then 
send  him  to  her.  I've  a  little  lass  like  that  at  home." 

Sometimes,  even  when  the  miner  has,  inadvertently  it 
may  be,  called  the  wrath  of  Nature  down  upon  himself, 
and  others  have  emulated  the  example  of  those  fatally 
misled  "  six  hundred,"  some  trifling  accident  will 
supervene  to  render  sublimity  ridiculous.  Thus,  once  in 
the  seventies,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  then  quite  a 
young  fellow,  happened  to  be  near  a  Lancashire  pit  when 
an  explosion  of  gas  took  place  therein.  He  joined  the  first 
rescue  party,  and  in  fact  was  the  first  of  that  party  going 
into  the  workings  along  the  main  road  from  one  side  of 
the  pit  bottom.  The  second  man  was  a  gentleman  much 
older  and  several  times  as  bulky.  They  passed  some 
bodies  of  men  and  horses,  and  were  nearing  the  actual 
working  face  when  a  hasty  courier  overtook  them  to  warn 
them  that  the  other  side  of  the  pit  was  filling  with  gas, 
advising  discretion  as  the  part  of  valour  most  appropriate 
to  the  occasion,  since  a  further  explosion  was  probably 
imminent.  The  party  reversed  and  began  to  retrace  their 
steps  hastily  towards  the  shaft.  This  left  my  friend  the 
last  man  coming  out,  and,  inter  alia,  next  following  his 
fat  friend.  After  running  a  short  distance  this  individual, 
acting  on  the  injunction  to 

Forget  the  steps  already  trod 
And  onward  urge  thy  way, 

came  up  to  a  dead  horse  lying  on  its  side  in  the 
narrow  roadway,  and,  falling  upon  the  carcase,  winded 
himself  entirely.  Eecovering  after  a  little  time,  he  re- 
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erected  himself  and  said  quietly,  "  Well,  young  man,  I 
might  as  well  be  burnt  to  death  as  brast  my  belly,  so  I'm 
going  to  walk  quietly  all  the  way  to  the  pit-bottom,  and 
tha'll  not  have  to  pass  me,"  and,  much  to  my  friend's 
perturbation,  he  insisted  on  carrying  that  programme  out. 
A  certain  thirsty  miner  who  used  to  work  at  a  pit  I 
knew  very  well,  was  much  given  to  libations  of  beer.  One 
pay  Saturday  he  left  the  pit  with  his  wages,  and  called 
at  a  pub.  to  pay  off  his  ale-shot,  but  also  stayed  to 
quench  his  "  demon  grim."  Shall  we  say  then  that 
"  he  came  to  sco(re  o)ff  and  remained  to  pr(e)y  upon 
his  wages?"  When  he  had  almost  spent  up  he 
remembered,  somewhat  hastily,  that  he  had  promised  to 
take  home  a  joint  for  the  family  and  a  bonnet  for  the 
missus.  He  accordingly  took  his  way  along  to  the  town, 
perhaps  a  mile  away.  Passing  the  shop  of  a  Colonial 
butcher,  and  still  having  ninepence  in  his  pocket,  he  asked 
the  price  of  a  fine  sheep's  head,  for  which  he  eventually 
paid  fivepence,  and  had  it  tied  in  his  handkerchief.  When 
leaving  he  bethought  himself,  and  turning  back  said  to 
the  shopman,  "  Owd  mon  I  durn't  think  hoos  used  to 
cookin'  this  joint,  will  ta  just  write  me  a  papper  out  how 
to  cook  it?"  The  man  did  so,  and  C.  put  the  paper  in 
his  pocket.  Shortly  afterwards  passing  a  bonnet  shop  he 
stood  looking  in  and  mistily  pondering  how,  with  the 
fourpence  he  still  had,  the  outstanding  promise  of  a  new 
bonnet  for  Mrs.  C.  could  be  redeemed.  In  doing  this  he 
swung  his  right  hand  containing  the  precious  joint  some- 
what behind  him.  He  had  a  trick  of  stooping  when 
walking  and  carrying  one  of  his  hands  behind  him  as  if 
he  lamented  the  absence  of  a  tail.  As  he  stood  before  the 
display  of  millinery  there  came  a  ravenous  dog  behind 
him  which  purloined  and  carried  oft'  the  meat.  Finding 
"  that  some  virtue  had  gone  from  him,"  and  seeing  his 
enemy  some  distance  away,  but  unable  to  tackle  such  a 
definite  crusade  as  a  rescue,  our  friend  thus  addressed 
the  dog :  "  Well,  tha's  gedden  id,  and  tha  con  keep  id, 
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but  tha'll  not  know  eaw  to  cook  id,  cos  aw've  t'  papper  i' 
my  pocket,  owd  mon." 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  man  by  name  M.  G.,  who 
used  to  work  for  us  at  odd  times,  in  fact  almost  as  often 
as  the  coincidence  happened  that  we  were  busy  on  some 
building  business  just  at  the  same  period  that  he  was  not 
engaged  in  a  spree.  At  odd  times,  during  a  convalescence 
from  one,  also  perhaps  because  he  was  of  the  Romish 
persuasion,  the  priest  would  find  him  an  odd  job  about 
his  garden  or  burial  ground.  One  rather  hot  afternoon 
when  our  friend  was  thus  whiling  away  the  fleeting  hours 
the  padre  went  to  him  and  said,  "  You  seem  to  have  nearly 
finished,  M.;  would  you  like  a  drink  before  leaving?" 
"  Oh,  never  mind,  your  rivirence."  "  Yes,  just  come 
round  to  the  back  door  when  you  finish."  And  so  M.  went. 
The  priest  came  there  with  a  glass  and  a  bottle  containing 
whisky.  In  the  act  of  pouring  him  a  drink  his  master 
said,  "  You  should  never  touch  spirits  at  all  really,  you 
know;  it  is  driving  a  nail  into  your  coffin  each  time  you 
take  a  glass."  When  the  toper  had  emptied  his  vessel  he 
looked  up  at  his  reverend  friend  and  said,  "Thank  you, 
sir,  but  I  was  just  thinkin',  yer  rivirence,  whilst  you  had 
the  hammer  in  your  hand,  maybe  you  wouldn't  mind 
driving  just  another  nail  in." 

One  Sunday,  when  quite  a  young  man,  having  a  bit  of 
work  to  do  in  the  pit  in  connection  with  some  boilers 
underground,  I  arranged  with  my  folks  to  send  some 
breakfast  along  about  8-30  a.m.  However,  no  food  came 
until  almost  1  p.m.,  when  a  pitman  came  and  brought  it, 
informing  us  that  they  were  unable  to  wind  at  the  down- 
cast shaft,  and  if  we  wanted  to  ascend  we  must  climb  up 
the  dumb  drift,  and  ride  in  a  hoppet  up  the  upcast  shaft. 
The  ventilation  was  induced  by  a  very  large  furnace, 
erected  at  the  foot  of  the  upcast  shaft,  and  fed  by  fresh 
air,  the  bulk  of  the  air-current  entering  that  shaft  via  the 
said  dumb-drift,  some  seventy  yards  up.  In  this  lower 
length  of  shaft  the  temperature  was  very  high,  just  about 
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enough  to  light  a  piece  of  dry  paper  if  it  were  dropped 
down.  Having  completed  my  work,  and  the  boiler-tenter 
being  also  ready,  we  both  went  with  the  messenger, 
climbed  up  the  drift  and  got  into  the  hoppet  there 
awaiting  us.  All  being  in,  we  pushed  out  into  the  centre 
of  the  shaft,  steadied  the  tub,  and  signalled  to  be  drawn 
up.  By  some  adverse  fate  the  engine — a  single  one— was 
on  or  near  its  centre.  The  winder,  being  unable  to  take 
us  upwards,  did  as  John  Grilpin  did,  "  when  needs  he 
must,"  and  let  us  down  instead.  I  do  not  know  if  my 
companion,  the  boiler-tenter,  was  familiar  with  Tennyson's 
story  of  "  The  Light  Brigade  going  into  the  valley,"  and 
being  a  native  of  North  Staffordshire,  he  did  not  use  the 
words  of  that  poem,  but  as  we  took  a  dive  of  five  or  six 
yards  into  the  sickening,  scalding,  frizzling  heat — which 
took  little  areas  of  epiderm  from  our  exposed  surfaces  and 
saved  the  cost  or  trouble  of  one  shave  each,  in  the  second 
of  time  we  spent  down  there — he  threw  his  arms  about 
wildly,  and  on  rising  into  the  region  of  possible  breathing 
again  said,  "  I'se  niver  be  afeared  o'  goin'  to  hell  ny,  for 
I've  sin  Dicksey  ny  anyway."  The  man  who  had  come 
down  to  be  our  pilot  commented  thus:  It's  hot  enough  to 
melt  one's  fat  below  that  drift,  chaps,"  and  indeed  it  was. 
The  duty  of  an  engine-winder  is  essentially  a  serious 
business.  The  tendency  in  these  times  is  to  apply  safety 
apparatus  to  avoid  or  minimise  the  human  attribute  of 
error.  Since  1872  a  winder  must  be  a  competent  mature 
man,  and  attend  during  all  the  time  anyone  is  below 
ground,  but  previous  to  that  date  persons  would  sometimes 
be  let  down  and  a  winder  would  come,  perhaps,  at  some 
agreed  time  to  pull  them  up  again.  One  Sunday  in  those 
early  and  not  quite  "  golden  days,"  a  young  harum-scarum 
who  worked  in  a  Cheshire  pit,  was  passing  near  it,  and, 
hearing  the  signal  for  the  cage  to  be  lowered,  he  watched 
the  pulleys,  and  seeing  no  response,  went  nearer  to  investi- 
gate. Steam  was  up  in  the  boilers,  the  engine-room  door 
was  loose,  but  no  one  was  about.  Jack  inferred,  correctly 
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enough,  that  the  winder,  who  was  a  lover  of  strong  waters, 
had  let  the  horsekeeper  into  the  mine  and  overlooked  his 
appointment  to  Come  and  raise  the  groom  again.  Jack 
looked  at  the  engine,  thought  of  the  poor  fellow  clanging 
the  signal  and  waxing  uneasily  impatient.  After  a  bit  he 
decided  to  become  a  practical  philanthropist  and  wind  the 
fellow  up  himself,  although  courage,  and  not  experience, 
was  the  sole  qualification  he  possessed  for  the  job.  He 
lowered  one  cage  to  the  bottom,  the  other  coming  to  the 
top  of  course,  signalled  for  Bill  to  enter  the  cage,  and 
receiving  his  rap  in  response,  began  to  draw  him  up. 
When  nearing  the  surface  with  his  live  load  perspiration 
began  to  pour  out  of  him.  He  stopped  the  cage  a  piece 
down,  put  on  the  brake,  and  going  to  the  top  of  the  shaft, 
laid  the  case  before  the  gentleman  therein,  who  told  Jack 
to  let  him  back  to  the  bottom  with  due  care,  which  he 
proceeded  to  attempt,  but,  when  nearing  that  consumma- 
tion, our  hero  reflected,  if  the  term  is  a  fit  one  for  the 
case,  that  in  order  to  land  the  man  there  he  must  perforce 
bring  the  other  cage  to  the  surface,  and  he  might  just  as 
well  try  to  bring  up  the  cage  containing  his  friend. 
Reversing  the  engine  therefore,  Bill  was  brought  once 
more  nearly  to  the  top.  But,  alas,  timidity  again 
interposed,  and  the  cage  was  brought  to  rest  not  far  from 
the  pit  bank.  Going  across,  Jack  told  the  poor  fellow  he 
dared  not  raise  him  any  further.  "  Well,  let  me  down 
again."  "  I  darn't  do  that  oather,"  said  Jack;  "but  just 
keep  quiet  wheer  tha  art  and  I'll  go  and  find  owd  Tinker," 
and  leaving  him  as  the  coffin  of  Mahomet  was  left,  he 
succeeded,  after  an  hour  or  two  of  pub.  visiting.  And, 
Jack  keeping  a  sober  eye  on  a  man  not  particularly  so, 
they  raised  the  horsekeeper  from  his  invidious  position. 

In  the  nineties  it  was  part  of  the  writer's  duty  to  re- 
model and  reorganise  an  old  pit.  The  matters  therein  had 
been  seriously  mismanaged  in  nearly  every  conceivable 
way,  but  the  one  which  arrested  one's  attention  and 
appealed  to  one's  humanity  most,  arose  out  of  the 
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deplorably  wet  condition  of  the  winding  shaft.  Such 
places  are  often  a  bit  damp  or  even  wet,  but  the  one  in 
question  was  so  much  so  that  old  Bill  W.,  the  onsetter, 
was  continually  wet  through,  from  almost  the  first  cage  he 
hooked  in  each  shift,  and  when  it  came  to  one's  ears  that, 
on  an  off  day  or  holiday,  the  poor  fellow  found  it  necessary 
to  assume  his  pit  clothes  and  stand  in  a  washing-tub,  now 
and  then,  whilst  his  wife  or  a  friend  poured  a  few  buckets 
of  water  over  him  to  keep  him  in  condition  one  could 
hardly  hesitate  to  dessicate,  so  far  as  might  be,  the  scene 
of  his  daily  avocation  and  so  accustom  him  to  reasonable 
dryness. 

Such  experiences  are  enough  to  show  that,  as  with  the 
policeman  in  the  "  Pirates  of  Penzance,"  so 

When  there  is  duty  to  be  done 

The  Collier's  lot  at  times  is  not  a  happy  one. 

There  is  no  particular  moral  to  these  little  stories,  unless 
it  be  that  they  do  let  a  little  light  into  an  exceptionally 
dark  pursuit,  in  so  far  as  they  show  that  colliers,  like  other 
men,  have  a  lot  of  human  nature  in  their  constitution,  as 
one  eminent  exponent  of  that  subject  might  have  written  : 

What  though  he's  covered  oft  wi'  grime 

Wears  dusty  gear  and  a'  that, 
His  craft's  much  needed  in  our  time 
That  wields  the  pick  and  a'  that, 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that 
By  toils  obscure  and  a'  that, 
The  snob  that  tilts  his  nose  sae  high 
He  burns  the  coal  for  a'  that. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that, 
That  men  who  mine,  within  the  earth, 
May  dig  our  coal  and  a'  that, 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that 
In  safety  yet,  and  a'  that 
This  duty  do,  and  be  the  peer 
0'  ither  men  for  a'  that. 


The  Shadow  of  the  Wind. 

[After  W.  B.  YEATS.] 
BY    ERNEST    MARRIOTT. 


ACT  I.     THE    WITHERING  OF  THE  MOON. 

SCENE.  The  great  hall  of  KING  BLEIRIE.  Empty 
drinking  vessels  are  on  the  table  near  the  centre  of  the 
stage.  KING  BLEIRIE  is  lying  huddled  up  on  the  dais  at 
the  left-hand  side.  One  leg  is  wreathed  in  the  wrought 
metalwork  of  a  torch  bracket  placed  low  down  on  the  ivall; 
the  other  is  laid  carelessly  about  his  neck.  His  gemmed 
sandals  are  cast  among  the  floor-rushes  where  they  twinkle 
as  a  draught  blows  the  cresset-flares  hither  and  thither. 

FOOL. 
Grey-haired  Harper !  what  are  the  words  you  are  saying  ? 

THE  OLD  HARPER. 

He  is  blind,  is  blind  as  the  brown  night-bat, 
He  emptied  all  the  barley  in  a  Leprechaun's  hat. 

FOOL. 

I  think  the  King  has  seen  the  cups  of  mead 
In  bright  gleams  pass  one  by  one  to  the  West. 
The  array  speaketh  of  Ancient  time  and  Change 
Pastimed  with  the  deeds  of  Fateful  Years. 

GRUFN. 

[Going  up  to  KING  BLEIRIE  and  pulling  at  his  ear.~\ 
Is  he  in  the  death  sleep  now  ? 
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THE  PRINCESSES. 

[All   speaking    together.^ 

Cease ! 

FOOL. 

[With  his  hand  lifted  in  menace  of  GRUFN.] 
Thou  bantam-headed  one ! 

THE  TALLEST  PRINCESS. 

He  hath  ceased. 

FOOL. 

Belike  'tis  better  that  the  King  should  lie 
Soft  and  quiet.     Strange  things  he  has  seen 
In  the  blue  boughs  where  buds  chuckle  and  by 
The  black  peat-pool  where  the  Horned  Eel  chirps. 

GRUFN. 

His  must  be  the  beetle-dark  mind  sung 
By  Waebrac  when  he  wanders  in  the  smoky 
Twilight. 

THE  FAIREST  PRINCESS. 

Peace  be  upon  thy  tongue,  Grufn. 

FOOL. 

Lay  the  King  on  the  bench,  cushion  him 
With  the  cloak  of  Seabhuile  ni  Dubhchlain, 
Take  Seanach's  comb,  silver  bossed  and  gleaming, 
And  part  his  locks  like  yellow  strakes  of  straw. 

[GRUFN  places  KING  BLEIRIE'S  body  on  the  bench,  and 
while  the  PRINCESSES  comb  the  King's  hair,  the 
OLD  HARPER  sings. 
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THE  OLD  HARPEE. 

I  found  the  gooseherd  singing  one  day 

A  song  of  to-morrow 

By  the  stream  in  the  brake  and  under  the  leering  moon. 

He  had  laid  his  crook  in  the  misty  sedge. 

His  privet-white  hand 

Dabbled  the  pool,  and  by  the  lapping  edge 

Plucked  at  the  reeds. 

The  Moon-man  stepped  from  the  Dark, 

He  had  one  Pink  Eye  and  a  Horrid  Head. 

GRUFN. 
Enough  !  Harper,  enough  ! 

[The  KING  half-opens  his  eyes  and  begins  muttering. 

THE  SMALLEST  PRINCESS. 

Silence !  Grufn. 

The  King  wakens.     A  flame  is  stirring  among 
The  grey  ashes  of  his  dream.     'Tis  now  glinting  redly 
On  the  black  rafters  of  his  mind. 

KING  BLEIRIE. 

[His  speech  is  very  slow  and  impressively  indistinct.^ 

But  once  in  an  Azure  Moon 

The  Seven  Old  Women  whisper  this, 

'  The  greatest  songs  are  but  the  sad  Ceasing  of  Noise/ 

Let  thy  songs  cease.     Break  the  harp  and  cast 

The  shrill  pipe  in  Ceabhuile's  cauldron, 

'  The  greatest  songs  are  but  the  sad  Ceasing  of  Noise/ 

The  Seven  Old  "Women  whisper  this 

But  once  in  an  Azure  Moon. 

[The  KING'S  voice  becomes  fainter  and  he  lapses  again 
into  sleep. 
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THE  DAEK-HAIEED  PEHSTCESS. 

[To  the  OLD  HARPER.] 
Sing  now  the  Song  of  Weirdre  Dheadedh. 

THE  OLD  HAEPEE. 

[As  he  sings,  the  PRINCESSES  stand  in  a  row  with  heads 
bent,  each  with  her  little  finger  drawing  down  the 
right-hand  corner  of  her  mouth.  Their  bilberry- 
blue  dresses  are  not  long  enough  to  hide  their  feet 
which  are  clad  in  gull-grey  sandals  with  rubied 
buckles. 

Can  you  not  hear  me  crying,  Blue  Dog  with  no  Feet? 

I  have  been  changed  into  a  Cuckoo  with  One  Green  Wart. 

I  have  flown  in  the  Streams  of  the  Shadows 

And  Hill-tops  of  Light. 

I  have  been  with  the  Dirge  of  Despair 

And  Dim  Hope  of  Dreams. 

For  someone  hath  fashioned  an  Image  of  me  in  Pale  Wax 
And  for  Lust  of  my  Blood  hath  incised  it  with  Barbs  of 
Striped  Steel. 

But  now  my  crying  is  like  to  the  sound  of  Dhrauncorc 

And  Sorrow  and  Life  and  Fear  are  chasing  away. 

I  wish  that  the  Featherless  Hen  of  the  South  would  skim 

through  the  Sky 
And  scratch  up  the  Earth  till  the  Lands  and  the  Waters 

be  mixed. 

And  the  Wild  Waters  would  cry  in  their  grief 

The  Eivers  run  backward  in  Sorrow 

The  Trees  shriek  lifting  their  branches  in  the  WTiite  Gale 

And  the  whimpering  Wind  would  finally  cease 

And  the  faintly  possible  Ever 

Would  merge  in  the  ultimate  Never. 

[The  BLACK  HERDSMAN  enters  the  Hall  and,  standing  on 

his   head  among   the  strewn  rushes,   in   a  muffled 

voice  recites 
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THE  BLACK  HERDSMAN. 

The  Queen  of  the  Shoreless  Lake  has  a  store  of  grain 

The  Nine  Colours  of  Maengus  are  her's 

And  the  Seventy-two  Streams  from 

The  Seventy-two  Silver  Sources. 

Pale  Suns  and  Ruddy  Moons  gleam  in  the  Halls 

Of  her  Courtiers ; 

They  have  the  look  of  Those  that  are  Never  Dead, 

Standing  there  so  cold,  standing  there  so  still 

In  the  Grey  Palace  set  in  the  Waves. 

\_He  falls  to  his  feet  and  runs  out  into  the  purple  night. 
They  all  gaze  after  him.     A  long  pause. 

THE  THINNEST  PRINCESS. 
Sing  again,  Old  Harper. 

THE  OLD  HARPER. 

The  Witch  is  weaving  her  twisted  spells. 

'  Why  are  you  weaving  yours  spells,  0  Witch  ?' 

'  Through  all  the  land  I  weave  my  spells 

With  a  pot  of  herbs  and  a  bacon  flitch 

I  weave  my  twisted  spells, 

My  spells.' 

The  raven  croaketh  blackly  in  the  yew. 
'  0  raven,  why  is  your  croak  so  black?' 

'  I  croak  so  blackly  in  the  yew,  for  you, 

For  you  my  tongue  doth  clack 

In  the  yew 

For  you/ 

[The  KING  stirs  uneasily  in  his  sleep. 
Gaelor  is  gazing  with  desolate  eye. 
'  0  Gaelor  why  is  your  look  so  strange  ?' 
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'  To  be  desolate  I  gaze  with  my  eye 
In  the  green  dusk  I  range 
With  my  desolate  eye, 
My  eye/ 

[The  KING  is  dreaming  violent  dreams.  His  right  leg 
knocks  seven  of  the  drinking  vessels  off  the  table. 

ONE  OF  THEM  FALLS  MORE  THAN  THE  OTHERS.       Three 

strange  gleams  of  light  shine  on  the  bench  where 

KING  BLEIRIE  is  lying- 
Nanaghr  runs  after  the  pale  curlew. 
'  Why  run  you  after  that  bird  so  pale?7 

'  I  run  after  the  bird  with  a  pipkin  of  glue 

To  grip  and  fasten  fast  down  by  the  tail 

The  pale  curlew, 

The  curlew.' 

[The  BLACK  HERDSMAN  is  heard  running  towards  the 

window. 

THE  BLACK  HERDSMAN. 

\JHe  now  has  three  goose-feathers  in  his  dark  locks  as  he 
puts  his  head  through  a  window-socket  at  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  Hall  and  shouts. 
Come  out,  All !    The  Moon  has  split  in  Three  ! 
The  little  silver  fish  that  jump  in  the  bright  surf 
Are  swimming  to  the  Western  Seas, 
'Tis  a  black  cruel  Winter  here  on  the  glittering  Edge  of 

the  World 
Where  you  can  hear  the  sound  of  Nothing  break  upon  the 

Ear 

And  crackle  in  noiseless  echoes  along  the  icy  Bims. 
The  Moon  has  split  in  Three  ! 
Out,  out,  All ! 

[With  curd-white  drawn  faces  they  go  outside  leaving 
the  King  on  the  bench  dreaming  his  wild  dreams. 
His  snoring  is  like  the  Sound  of  the  Seven  Shadows. 


BLAKE'S     WORK     ROOM     AND     DEATH     ROOM. 

From  a  drawing  by  F.  J.  Shields,  A.R.W.S. 


Blake's  Work  Room  and  Death 
Room  and  Rossetti's  Sonnet. 

BY  FREDERIC  J.   SHIELDS,  A.R.W.S. 

INGE  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Life 
of  Blake  "  by  Alexander  Gilchrist,  an  unsuspected 
treasure  trove  of  Blake's  designs  was,  about  1879,  brought 
to  the  light.  It  had  lain  practically  buried  in  the  possession 
of  the  family  of  Richard  Evans,  the  publisher  of  the 
incomplete  issue  of  the  engraved  designs  to  the  earlier  books 
of  Young's  "Night  Thoughts."  A  copy  of  a  sale  catalogue 
from  Yorkshire,  advertising  some  large  volumes  containing 
five  hundred  and  thirty  designs  to  Young,  by  Wm.  Blake, 
reached  Messrs.  Bain,  booksellers,  of  the  Haymarket, 
London.  The  announcement  seemed  incredible,  but  one 
of  the  brothers  travelled  to  the  sale  upon  the  venture,  and, 
as  the  highest  bidder,  secured  the  wondrous  books.  Critics 
who  inspected  the  volume  when  it  reached  the  Haymarket 
were,  as  too  often,  utterly  blind,  throwing  doubt  upon  the 
genuine  attribution  of  the  designs  to  the  hand  of  Blake — 
even  as  Payne  Knight  scouted  the  fact  that  the  Elgin 
Marbles  were  the  very  crown  of  the  art  of  Phidias. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  I  heard  of  the  marvellous 
find  from  Mrs.  Gilchrist,  then  about  to  publish  a  second 
edition  of  her  husband's  work.  She  desired  to  learn  what 
view  I  should  take  of  the  contemned  volumes.  Calling  on 
Messrs.  Bain,  my  request  to  see  them  was  very  cordially 
granted,  and  but  a  superficial  survey  convinced  me  that 
from  the  teeming  imagination  of  Blake  the  drawings  had 
welled  forth,  and,  under  his  decisive  execution,  had  been 
wrought  out. 

It   was   in   Parts   or   Nights,    between    1742-5,    that   a 
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quarto  edition  of  Young's  "  Night  Thoughts "  was  pro- 
jected, but  never  completed.  The  coloured  designs — 530 
in  number — had  all  been  made.  In  Mr.  Bain's  volume  a 
copy  of  the  letterpress  of  the  "  Nights,"  9  inches  high 
by  6J  inches  wide,  is  inlaid,  somewhat  out  of  the  centre  of 
a  margin  of  drawing  paper,  measuring  17  inches  by 
12J  inches.  This  is  again  inlaid  in  a  stronger  edging  of 
drawing  paper,  bearing  on  its  inner  margin  a  ruled  and 
tinted  boundary  to  the  designs,  the  whole  page  being  thus 
enlarged  by  this  elaborate  setting  to  21  inches  by 
16  inches.  All  the  drawing  paper  has  the  watermark, 
"  J.  Whatman,  1734." 

The  space  left  between  the  inlaid  text  and  the  outer 
marking  of  the  drawing  paper  is  thus  unequally  distributed, 
being  broad  at  the  base  and  at  one  side,  and  narrow  at  the 
top  and  opposite  side.  Filling  this  awkward  margin,  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  the  designs  are  drawn  with  the 
brush  in  Indian  ink  and  then  coloured — sometimes  in  pale 
tints,  sometimes  in  full  rich  depth  of  tone. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  volume  there  is  a  frontispiece 
entirely  occupied  by  design,  unbroken  by  text;  and  each 
'*  Night "  has  to  its  pages  of  title  and  preface  appropriate 
suggestive  inventions.  The  stupendous  task  that  con- 
fronted Blake  when  he  entered  on  this  commission,  and  its 
triumphal  completion,  staggers  mind  and  eye  as  the  pages 
are  turned  revealing  wonder  and  glory  inconceivable. 

In  the  very  fervency  of  enthusiasm  I  described  the 
volumes  to  D.  G.  Hossetti,  who  suggested  that  some  notice 
of  so  important  an  accession  to  Blake's  known  works  should 
be  added  to  the  second  edition  of  the  "Life  of  Wm.  Blake," 
then  under  preparation  by  Mrs.  Gilchrist. 

Messrs.  Bain  offered  me  every  facility,  placing  the 
books  in  an  upper  room  at  my  service.  There  I  spent  some 
glad  days  in  rapt  communion  with  the  sublime  imagery 
that  glowed  from  the  amazing  glory  of  the  designs. 
There  I  wrote  the  descriptive  notes  which  appear  on 
page  289  of  Vol.  II.  of  the  new  edition.  Moreover,  all 
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that  I  could  freely  give  to  increase  the  interest  of  the 
new  edition  was  done  with  joy.  In  the  manuscript  book 
from  which  Rossetti  collated  some  of  the  poems  of  Blake 
there  was  a  fanciful  decorative  drawing  of  Oberon  and 
Titania  lying  asleep  in  the  heart  of  a  pop  .y.  Rossetti 
suggested  that  I  might  adapt  this  for  the  cover,  which 
I  did.  Also  I  reverently  drew  the  profile  of  Blake  by 
his  own  hand,  which  had  been  indifferently  engraved 
on  wood  in  the  first  edition,  together  with  a  profile  of 
Catherine  Blake,  and  these  were  produced  well  in  photo 
intaglio  at  page  374,  as  well  as  a  plan  of  the  room  at 
Fountain  Court,  Strand.  Alas,  when  I  would  have 
renewed  acquaintance  with  the  shrine  I  found  the  whole 
court  demolished  in  1901,  swept  away  by  Strand  improve- 
ments. Also  I  made  the  sketch  that  accompanies  this 
article.  When  I  showed  it  to  Rossetti,  who  was  at  that 
time  meditating  a  motive  for  a  sonnet  upon  Blake,  he 
seized  with  avidity  upon  its  features,  sending  to  me, 
shortly  after,  the  first  version  of  the  sonnet.  To  my 
admiring  reply  the  subjoined  is  the  response : 

My  dear  Shields, 

Thanks  for  your  loving  words  on  the  sonnet,  and  thanks 
most  of  all  for  the  chance  of  writing  it.  I  subjoin  a  revised 
copy.  I  write  this  line  because  I  expect  Mrs.  Gilchrist  and 
her  son  about  5  to  morrow  (Saturday)  and  I  thought  I  should 
tell  you  so.  Hoping  to  see  you, 

Yours  ever  affec., 

D.  G.  R. 

WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

To  Frederic  Shields,  on  his  sketch  of  Blake's  work  room 
and  death  room,  3,  Fountain  Court,  Strand. 

This  is  the  place.     Even  here  the  dauntless  soul, 
The  unflinching  hand,  wrought  on ;  till  in  that  nook, 
As  on  that  very  bed,  his  life  partook 
New  birth  and  passed.     Yon  river's  distant  shoal, 
Beyond  the  steep  wynd's  teeming  gully-hole, 
Faced  his  work-table,  whence  his  eyes  would  stare 
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Not  unto  any  sight  that  met  them  there, 
But  to  the  unfettered  irreversible  goal. 
This  cupboard,  Holy  of  Holies,  held  the  cloud 
Of  his  soul  writ  and  limned,  this  other  one, 
His  true  wife's  charge,  full  oft  to  their  abode 
Yeilded  for  daily  bread  the  martyr's  stone, 
Ere  yet  their  food  might  be  that  bread  alone, 
The  words  now  home — heard  from  the  mouth  of  God. 
D.  G.  ROSSETTI,  May,  1880.* 

In  connection  with  Blake's  illustrations  to  the  "  Night 
Thoughts,"  I  asked  Rossetti  what  was  his  estimate  of 
Young;  and  he,  pre-eminently  a  poet  of  the  supernatural, 
replied,  "  Young  was  the  greatest  poet  of  his  century." 
That  Blake  caught  fire  from  the  fervent  heat  of  the 
"  Night  Thoughts,"  that  blazed  into  many  of  his  sublimest 
designs,  is  brilliantly  evidenced.  The  volumes  were 
offered  to  the  British  Museum  print  room  and  declined. 
They  went  finally  to  America,  to  England's  impoverisation. 

The  unbiased  confident  verdict  of  the  critics,  untrained 
though  they  may  be  by  experimental  study  to  discern  the 
character  of  unaltering,  unfaltering  execution  through 
which  Blake  infallibly  manifests  his  mighty  visionary 
spirit  is,  however,  that  this  spirit  is  specially  in  evidence 
in  these  books.  No  hesitation  weakens  the  presentment; 
as  Blake  himself  puts  it,  "  execution  is  the  chariot  of 
genius,  grandeur  of  ideas  is  founded  on  precision  of 
ideas  " ;  for,  as  I  have  described,  the  designs  are  drawn 
on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  right  at  once,  immortally  right. 

Blake's  early  training  in  Basire's  shop  with  the  graver 
on  copper  or  steel,  whereon  every  line  must  be  governed 
by  the  calmest  deliberation,  had  educated  both  eye  and 
hand,  until  when  he  exchanged  the  burin  for  the  pencil, 
pen  or  brush,  the  forms  sought  were  swiftly  struck  with 
all  the  grace  and  strength  consequent  upon  a  clearly 
conceived  aim. 

*  A  revised  version  of  this  Sonnet  was  printed  in  Rossetti's 
"  Ballads  and  Sonnets,"  1881,  p.  314. 
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Hogarth,  mightiest  painter  of  the  world  around  him, 
master  of  all  passion,  all  expression,  whether  of  comedy  or 
tragedy,  has  the  like  certainty  of  execution  in  his  paint- 
ings. I  have  gazed  with  wondering  awe  as  I  have  realised 
what  swift,  subtle,  convincing  presentation  of  his  purpose 
shines  forth  in  Hogarth  for  all  who  are  not  purblind,  and 
at  the  calculated  certitude  of  touch  wherewith  he  fixes 
whatever  he  would  express,  rejoicing  in  his  conscious 
strength.  Hogarth  served  an  apprenticeship  till  the  age  of 
twenty  under  an  engraver  of  silver  plate,  both  men  passing 
their  youth  under  the  same  stern  discipline  of  the  graver. 
And  be  it  marked  that  Blake  exulted : 

Thank  heaven,  I  never  was  sent  to  school 

To  be  flogged  into  following  the  style  of  a  fool. 

These  men,  in  the  crucial  period  of  youth,  had  not  their 
perceptions  blunted  and  their  hand  paralysed  by  the  loose, 
inconsiderate  licence  of  sketching  in  the  form  with 
indeterminate  charcoal  lines,  tangled  and  confused, 
laboriously  stumbling  towards  the  final  right  form,  in 
smudgy  abortive  alterations.  Happily,  there  is  in  the 
Octagon  Room  of  the  National  Gallery,  where  Blake's 
drawings  are  buried,  a  study  of  a  skull  from  Hogarth's 
hand  exemplifying  what  I  say  in  its  manner  of  drawing 
with  the  chalk  point. 

For  it  should  be  laid  to  heart  by  students  that  as  they 
draw  so  will  they  afterwards  come  to  paint,  and  the 
slovenly  habits  of  drawing  indulged  in  by  students  throttle 
the  executive  faculties  through  all  their  after  lives  and 
account  for  the  weak  re-painted  pictures  common  to  our 
age,  and  for  the  consequent  indurable  character  of  some  of 
them. 

Hogarth's  "  Marriage  a  la  Mode,"  once  lent  to  South 
Kensington,  there  suffered  sore  injury,  for  the  colour, 
which  previously  was  fresh  as  when  it  left  his  gifted  hand, 
was  actually  baked  and  darkened  by  the  pictures  being 
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hung  immediately  over  the  heating  pipes;  yet  even  thus 
evilly  entreated,  these  marvellous  works  are  otherwise 
sound,  while  later  paintings  in  the  National  Gallery, 
Wilkie's,  Landseer's  and  Turner's  show  cracks  and  fissures. 
With  Hogarth  the  clear-purposed,  unwavering  resolution 
of  the  execution  is,  on  its  smaller  scale,  like  that  of  Paul 
Veronese. 

Blake's  grasp  of  the  world  of  imaginative  grandeur  is  as 
unparalleled  as  is  Hogarth's  of  the  visible  world  of  men. 
And  the  art  of  all  time  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  their 
like — solitary  giants  they  tower.  And  both  Britons  ! 

That  any  apprehension  of  the  stupendous  genius  of 
Blake  is  confined  to  a  very  few  is  not  strange,  for,  as 
Rossetti  remarked  to  me,  "  The  men  of  imagination  are  as 
a  persecuted  sect."  But  that  it  is  commonly  assumed  that 
Hogarth  ranks  as  a  mere  caricaturist  fires  my  indignation. 
But  these  two  mighty  seers  are  alike  in  this :  diverse  as 
they  are  in  all  other  regards,  they  found  little  honour 
from  their  own  countrymen — Blake  laboriously  ekeing  out 
a  penurious  existence,  and  Hogarth,  neglected  and  com- 
pelled to  put  up  to  auction  nineteen  of  his  priceless  works, 
including  the  six  paintings  of  the  "  Harlot's  progress  " 
and  the  eight  paintings  of  the  "  Rake's  progress,"  and 
realising  by  their  total  sale  but  £427.  Truly,  "the  race 
is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong." 


*    * 


Under  a  Fool's  Cap. 

BY    JOHN    MORTIMER. 

A  GOOD  many  years  ago,  twenty-five  in  fact,  I  drew 
•^  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club  to  a  little  volume  of  verse,  published  in 
1884  by  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  and  Co.,  and 
bearing  the  title  "Under  a  Fool's  Cap,"  which  had 
made  a  curious  impression  on  me.  The  only  record 
of  that  event  consists  of  a  few  lines  in  the  Club's 
"  Proceedings ; "  for  the  rest,  the  paper  then  read  has 
disappeared  altogether,  and  from  the  memory  of 
the  writer,  all  that  it  contained.  Not  so  the  book, 
however ;  that  was  something  not  to  be  forgotten,  but,  with 
the  impression  of  it,  to  be  held  in  remembrance  through 
the  years.  No  other  reference  to  it  had  I  met  with  in 
the  interval  when,  lately,  to  my  pleased  surprise,  came 
a  resurrection.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Cornhill 
Magazine "  there  appeared  an  article  on  the  book  by 
Mr.  Norman  Roe,  who  tells  us  that  he  had  taken  it  from 
a  select  corner  of  his  library,  where  he  stores  some  of  his 
literary  pets,  to  revive  the  old  charm  and  convey  something 
of  it  to  his  readers.  With  such  a  motive  I  feel  myself  in 
perfect  sympathy,  and  he  has  done  his  part  so  well  that 
to  add  to  it  seems  a  work  of  supererogation.  Nevertheless, 
I  hope  it  may  not  be  considered  altogether  out  of 
place  to  bring  the  book  again  into  notice  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  read  it  or  the  article, 
and  in  doing  so  I  propose  to  quote  more  freely  from  the 
songs  than  he  has  found  convenient  for  his  purpose. 

Our  attention  has  lately  been   drawn   to   authors  who 
are  remembered  only  by  some  solitary  effort  in  literature, 
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and  of  these  is  Mr.  Daniel  Henry,  Jr.,  the  author  of 
"  Under  a  Fool's  Cap."  It  is  the  only  book  attached  to 
his  name  in  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum,  and,  of 
its  scarcity,  Mr.  Norman  Roe  says  he  has  been  unable  to 
procure  a  second  copy.  Beyond  his  name  on  the  title-page 
of  his  songs  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  author  is 
forthcoming.  It  is  the  case  of  one  who,  without  further 
revealing  his  identity,  comes  but  once  on  the  stage  to  sing 
his  lays,  and,  having  done  so,  disappears  to  be  heard  of 
no  more.  This  is  a  matter  for  wonder,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  singer  not  of  the  common  order  but 
one  with  a  marked  originality.  "  Under  a  Fool's  Cap  "  is 
a  book  by  itself.  Nursery  rhymes  in  new  readings 
constitute  the  burden  of  his  songs,  twenty-four  in  number, 
to  which  he  prefixes  these  lines  : 

Olden  friends,  though  dressed  anew, 
Goslings  of  that  Dean  of  Mothers, 
Trimmed  and  combed — still  it  is  true 
Olden  friends  though  dressed  anew; 
Here  I  dedicate  to  you, 
Oh  my  sister  geese  .   .  .  and  brothers  ! 
Olden  friends,  though  dressed  anew, 
Goslings  of  that  Dean  of  Mothers  1 

A  verse  of  nursery  rhyme,  in  each  case  printed  in  black 
letter,  furnishes  the  text  for  enlargement  on  it,  for  nights 
of  fancy  or  imagination.  The  first  is  that  of  "  Old  King 
Cole,"  of  which  some  detached  verses  may  help  to  tell  the 
tale.  The  merry  monarch  has  come  to  the  end  of  his 
reign  : 

His  day  was  done,  and  the  sands  had  run 
Through  the  measuring  glass  so  long, 

That  now  there  was  left  to  his  setting  sun, 
But  a  pipe,  and  a  bowl,  and  a  song. 
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So,  day  growing  dim,  he  filled  to  the  brim 

His  pipe,  and  his  bowl  also, 
And  bade  his  fiddlers  three  play  to  him 

The  burdens  of  Long-ago. 

That  their  spell  may  lift,  through  the  purple  drift 
Of  the  smoke,  and  the  fire  of  the  wine, 

The  long-dead  Past  in  its  burial-shift, 
Like  a  ghost  at  a  wizard's  sigh. 


Every  scene  and  place — every  form  and  face — 
Which  the  past  in  its  glory  had  used, 

Rolled  on  in  a  pageant  of  stately  pace, 
Before  King  Cole,  as  he  mused. 


At  last  the  old  sweet  songs  were  told, 

The  ash  in  the  pipe  turned  white, 
The  emptied  beaker  slipped  from  his  hold, 

And  the  dream  sank  back  into  night. 

The  fiddlers  rose,  and  lay  down  their  bows 
They  knew  they  had  played  their  last; 

King  Cole  lay  back,  and  his  eyes  were  close, 
He  had  followed  after  the  Past. 

It  is  of  the  charm  of  the  book  that  the  old  familiar  rhymes 
lead  the  writer  to  give  us  new  creations,  which  as  pictures 
are  perfectly  finished  vignettes.  The  couplet 

Daffy-down-dilly  has  come  up  to  town, 
In  her  green  petticoat  and  yellow  gown, 

suggests  to  him  a  gipsy-girl  dancing  in  the  market-place. 
She  comes, 

From  the  far  away  south, 
Where  endless  summer  sleeps  endless  dreams, 
With  her  eyes  and  hair  full  of  loose  sunbeams, 

And  a  kiss  on  her  mouth; 
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And  lo  !  she  stands  in  the  market-place, 

In  the  broil  and  babble,  the  trouble  and  chase 

Of  all  trades  and  degrees, 
— A  poet's  dream  of  the  Bayadere — 
With  her  naked  arms  and  slender  legs  bare 

Up  to  the  knees. 

She  is  a  stranger  there  in  the  midst  of  a  careless  crowd, 
unregarded  in  a  dreary  place, 


Till  Daffy-down-dilly  suddenly  trips 
Her  tambourine  over  her  finger-tips 
And  begins  to  dance. 

Oh !  that  Dance !  the  dance  of  the  Fauns  of  old ! 
The  swell  and  swerve,  as  the  muscles  unfold, 

Then  the  measures  warm, 
As  the  limbs  go  mad,  the  pulses  sting, 
Till  the  very  soul  spreads  fiery  wing, 

Astride  the  storm. 


Gradually  the  crowd  gathers  about  her,  and  becomes 
infected  by  the  witchery  of  the  music  and  the  dance  to 
sympathetic  movement  with  her  : 


And  then  her  witchery  reigns  supreme : 
The  streets  flash  white,  the  houses  gleam, 

While  in  maddening  whirl, 
From  end  to  end  of  the  market-place 
A  frenzied  chorus  of  dance  keeps  pace 

With  the  dancing  girl. 


And  it  seems  as  though  Almighty  Pan 
Had  sudden  blown  in  the  nostrils  of  man 

His  fiery  breath  of  laughter ; 
So  Daffy-down-dilly  came  up  to  town 
In  her  green  petticoat  and  yellow  gown 

And  April  came  after. 
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Of  the  same  Bohemian  character  is  the  picture  we  get 
out  of 

High-diddle-diddle ! 

The  cat  played  the  fiddle, 

The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon. 

The  little  dog  laughed 

To  see  such  craft 

And  the  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon. 

We  are  in  a  battered  old  circus-tent  where,  in  the  fire- 
light, after  the  play,  the  motley  crowd  of  mummers  are 
gathered  together : 

The  full  cast  of  (he  troupe, 

From  the  star  to  the  "  supe  " 
The  clown-dish  and  the  song-and-dance  spoon, 

A  trim  hussy  as  cat 

In  jack  boots  and  cock'd  hat, 
And  the  red-headed  maid  of  the  moon. 

They  are  met  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  little 
"  Muggins," 

Little  Muggins  a  chit 

Upon  whom  they  had  hit 
Hap-hazard,  one  night,  on  the  road, 

And  had  carried  along, 

— As  one  picks  up  a  song, 
Just  to  lift  the  dead-weight  off  the  load. 

She  has  grown  up  among  them,  the  child  of  them  all, 
a  lithe-limbed,  brown-skinned  maiden : 

And  as  straight,  strong,  and  fresh 
As  the  world — the  clean  world,  out-o'-doors. 

That  night,  for  the  first  time,  and  "  amid  storms  of 
applause,''  she  has 

Faced  the  dreaded  limelights 
In  corslet  and  tights, 
As  the  "  Prince  "  in  the  new  pantomime. 
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And  there,  amid  the  company  of  revellers,  she  stands, 

Drawn  up  to  full  height : 

In  the  leaping  fire-light, 
One  scarlet  from  tiptoe  to  throat, 

Yet  ashamed,  in  a  way, 

For  one  shy  hand  will  stray 
In  search  of  the  miss'd  petticoat. 

Well  may  they  rejoice, 

Make  exceeding  great  noise, 
Drain  the  demijohn  dry  to  her  fame 

For  in  years  that  have  been, 

Never  fairer  young  Queen 
Came  to  rule  the  cloud-realms  of  Boheme. 

Here  and  elsewhere,  there  is  a  lilting  music,  sometimes 
caught  up  from  the  original  rhyme,  which  is  irresistible 
and  lingers  in  the  memory.  To  the  tune  of, 

Green  cheese,  yellow  laces, 
Up  and  down  the  market-places, 
Turn,  cheese,  turn ! 

you  are  told  how, 

In  bright  scarves  and  white  chemises 
In  the  frill'd  and  flouncy  cheeses 

Of  the  farthingale, 
Turn  the  Spanish  maids  and  ladies 
On  the  seaward  place  of  Cadiz 

At  the  Virgen's  sale. 

It  is  a  torch-light  festival  on  the  eve  of  St.  Mary,  with 
gay  flowers  there  to  be  bought  by  the  ladies  as  offerings 
with  "Aves"  at  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  if  they  would 
have  their  love-wishes  fulfilled. 

And  there  is  a  superstition 
That  if  hope  would  have  fruition 

Love-wish  come  to  be, 
One  must  turn  and  drop  nine  "  cheeses  " 
Three  for  the  Father,  three  for  Jesus, 

For  the  Mother,  three. 
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This  is  why  all  maids  and  ladies, 
On  the  seaward  place  of  Cadiz, 

Where  red-torches  burn, 
— Green  cheese  and  yellow  laces — 
Up  and  down  the  market-places, 

Turn  cheeses,  turn. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  a  light  and  playful  fancy  that  the 
old  rhymes  move  our  author ;  they  lead  him  also  to  moods 
of  reflectiveness,  and  then  the  face  under  the  fool's  cap 
wears  a  grave  aspect,  and  in  the  jingle  of  the  bells  there 
is  a  saddened  music.  This  we  find  in  the  story  of  the  lady 
who, 

With  silver  bells  at  her  saddle  cloth, 

And  her  finger  aflash  with  the  ring  of  troth, 

rode  out  in  the  fair  spring  morning  along  with  her  knights 
and  maids  of  honour  to  meet  her  lover  coming  home  from 
Palestine,  but  only  to  find  him  lying  dead  at  the  meeting 
place,  for, 

Lo!  as  they  rode  into  Banbury  town, 

A  pilgrim  lay  in  his  russet  gown, 

Like  a  dog  that  is  let  to  die  in  the  street — 

And  this  was  the  lover  she  rode  to  meet. 

And  the  sad  sequel  of  it  all  is  this : 

Thro'  the  wax  and  wane  of  the  changing  years, 
A  lady  rides  with  wailing  and  tears, 
A  rich-clad  lady — a  lady  mad — 
Singing  a  song  that  is  wondrous  sad  : 

Ride  a  cock-horse  to  Banbury  Cross 
To  see  a  fine  lady  ride  on  a  grey  horse, 
Rings  on  her  fingers  and  bells  on  her  toes 
And  she  shall  have  music  wherever  she  goes. 

To  introduce  a  reflective  element  into  a  ballad  is  to 
change  its  character,  and  as  much  perhaps  might  be  said 
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of  a  moral  to  a  nursery  rhyme,  but  such  considerations 
do  not  trouble  us  in  these  poetical  transformations. 
"  Little  Boy  Blue,"  the  careless  young  shepherd,  sleeping 
while  bis  sheep  are  in  the  corn,  becomes,  in  our  author's 
fancy,  a  poet  who  is  dreaming  while  others  think  he 
should  be  doing  material  work.  To  them  he  says : 

He  is  of  those  who  have  ears  to  hear 
A  higher  message  than  comes  to  your  ear 
Eyes  to  see,  back  of  Nature's  blind  mask, 
The  Great  Face  beckon  to  holier  task. 

He  is  of  them  who  are  called  from  the  throng, 
To  work  in  the  fields  of  immortal  song, 
Gleaning  a  harvest  of  golden  grain, 
Without  which  we  labour  and  toil  but  in  vain. 

Somewhere,  whither  his  dreams  have  led 
Beyond  the  hills  that  purple  ahead, 
Fields  are  there  to  be  harvested  in 
With  the  very  bread  of  the  soul  to  win. 

Little  Boy  Blue !    Go  sleep  out  your  sleep, 
Though  thecow's  in  the  corn,  in  the  meadow  the  sheep, 
Better  to  lose  a  whole  harvest  of  corn 
Than  the  tidings  born  from  thy  lifted  horn. 

In  the  song  that  follows,  and  which  takes  the  story 
form,  the  mood  grows  deeply  serious,  with  grim  question- 
ings of  the  belief  that  "  saints  will  hear,  if  men  will  call." 
It  tells  how,  on  a  bitter  cold  night,  when  the  air  was  as 
wet  gauze  and  the  streets  were  as  glass,  with  a  stinging, 
gusty  wind  blowing  through  them,  the  poet  comes  to 
where,  unseen  in  the  mist,  stands  the  church  of  the  Four 
Evangelists,  from  whose  gloomy  tower  the  clock  has  just 
chimed  the  hour  of  twelve : 

It  was  dark  and  I  was  sore, 
Hungry,  sleepy,  and  cross  as  patch, 
When  I  fancied,  near  the  door, 
Some  one  sang  the  olden  catch: 
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"  Matthew  !  Mark  !  Luke,  and  John  ! 
Guard  the  bed  that  I  lie  on ; 
One  to  watch  and  one  to  pray, 
Two  to  bear  my  soul  away." 

It  was  a  child's  voice,  "  a  poor  little  squeak  of  tremulous 
song."  Through  the  mist  he  gropes  his  way  in  search  of 
the  singer: 

There  was  none  to  hear  the  call, 

So  I  started— after  all, 

Man  must  help  when  saints  grow  nice : 

Nasty  work  on  stairs  of  ice ! 

Slipping,  scrambling  I  groped  my  way, 
Step  by  step,  till  I  reached  the  door ; 
There  cur  I'd  close  upon  the  floor 
In  her  rags,  a  little  girl  lay. 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
Did  you  know  there  was  lying  there 
One  who  believed,  poor  little  one, 
Saints  inclined  their  ears  to  prayer? 

In  my  arms  I  picked  her  up, 
Poor  little  frozen  gutter  pup; 
Carried  her  to  the  nearest  hole — 
Anywhere  for  soup  and  coal. 

There  we  warm'd  her,  nursed  her  well, 
I  and  a  red-nosed  barkeeper, 
But  the  song  was  gone  from  her : 
Gone,  and  whither  1     Who  can  tell  1 

Ah  1  the  vile  old  lying  catch  ! 
Mark  had  pray'd  but  a  lip-deep  prayer, 
Matthew  had  gone  to  sleep  on  watch, 
Luke  and  John,  had  they  been  there? 

Pshaw !  why  should  I  rail  upon 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John? 
Who  were  bold  enough  to  say 
She  had  a  soul  to  bear  away? 
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There  are  other  nursery  rhymes  and  other  songs  nursed 
into  being  therefrom,  that  I  would  fain  dwell  upon,  and 
which  I  find  I  had  marked  for  reference  in  my  former 
notice  of  the  book;  of  such  were  "  Willy  Winkie,"  "  Little 
Blue  Betty,"  and  "  Humpty  Dumpty,"  but,  with  one 
exception,  these  I  must  leave.  The  remaining  one  is 
"  The  Old  Man  in  Leather,"  rather  a  poem  than  a  song, 
and  the  subtlest  in  the  whole  collection.  The  black  letter 
text  of  rhyme,  from  which  it  is  taken,  tells  how, 

One  misty  moisty  morning,  when  cloudy  was  the  weather, 
I  chanced  to  meet  an  old  man  clothed  all  in  leather ; 
He  began  to  compliment,  and  I  began  to  grin  : 
How  do  you  do'?    And  how  do  you  do?    And  how  do  you  do1? 
again. 

This  serves  to  introduce  us  to  another  old  man  who 
unexpectedly  takes  his  place  beside  the  poet  in  his  walk, 
"  a  strange  old  man,  and  strangely  clad,"  but  with  some- 
thing in  his  face  as  of  one  formerly  known,  the  impression 
coming  back, 

As  some  old  tune,  the  words  of  which  have  fallen  out  of  mind. 
He  walk'd  in  silence  at  my  side,  until  we  reached  my  gateway, 
I  turn'd  in,  paused  to  nod  good-bye:  he  gravely  bowed,  and 

straightway 
Pass'd  on  before  me  to  my  room,  threw  wide  the  door,  and 

took 
•   A    seat    which    fronts   the  old    arm-chair    in   my    favourite 

chimney-nook. 

Then  the  poet  falls  to  speculating  upon  the  undue 
familiarity  of  this  stranger;  who  was  he,  "whence  and 
wherefore  had  he  come?"  invading  the  bachelor  quarters  of 

A  poor  old  book-worm,  left  alone  in  my  sere  and  yellow  leaf, 
What  have  I  worth  the  coming  for,  to  lover,  snob,  or  thief  ? 

Besides,  this  was  no  common  face  I  saw  in  my  new-comer, 
But  nobly  lined :    a  face  that  read  like  a  kingly  page  of 

Homer  ; 

His  suit  was  odd  yet  rich  withal — gold-figured  black  shagreen, 
The  very  dress  that  Shakespeare  now  or  Rabelais  revels  in. 
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So,  leaning  back  there  in  his  chair,  contemplating  the 
figure  sitting,  with  crossed  hands,  silently  before  him  and 
gazing  back  upon  him  with 

Grave  eyes,  that  held  a  world  of  love,  and  pity  almost  divine, 

he  searches  his  mind  for  elves,  and  gradually,  without 
motion  or  speech  on  the  part  of  the  stranger,  his  identity 
is  revealed : 

This  was  the  guide  I  followed  once,  in  days  long  unremem- 

bered, 
On    land    and    sea,    through    solitudes    and    castles     many- 

chamber'd, 
Who  taught  my  heart  to  blossom  out,  who  taught  my  lips  to 

sing, 
Who  roused  a  sleeping  god  in  me :  my  Prophet,  Poet, — King. 


No  need  was  there  to  tell  his  name,  no  need  to  speak  his 

meaning, 

I  recognized  him  through  the  mists  of  ages  intervening, 
This  was  the  Ghost  which  in  my  dreams  the  Future  showed 

to  me; 
Myself !  that  never  was ;  alas,  myself  !  that  could  not  be. 

And  now?  the  pity  of  it  all!  my  hopes,  and  dreams,  and 

longings 
The   Future   and    its    righting  hand,   the   Past   and   all   its 

wrongings, 

Have  left  me  naked  at  the  last  before  this  Face  of  old, 
To  read  it  as  it  were  a  book,  a  story  that  is  told. 

In  the  Epilogue  to  the  book,  taking  again  this  backward 
glance,  the  poet  tells  us  how,  when  he  began  to  write 
"  this  loose-handful  of  rhymes,"  he  had  no  other  purpose 
than  to  set  new  wordings  to  the  chimes, 

But  as  the  work  went  on,  the  purpose  heightened, 
— For  verses,  like  the  wind,  blow  where  they  list. 
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"  Mother   Goose,"   the   "  Dean   of   Mothers,"   was   in    his 
mind  then,  but  now,  he  says, 

It  is  not  thou  who  peerest  through  the  mist 
Of  childish  dreams,  the  graying  years  off-frighten'd 
But  one — a  mother's  face — with  eyes  love-lighten'd, 
Who  used  to  bend  above  me  to  be  kiss'd. 

It  is  in  this  tender  personal  note,  blended  as  it  is  with 
an  undertone  of  pensive,  almost  sad,  reflectiveness,  that 
much  of  the  charm  of  the  book  consists.  With  this  as  a 
prevailing  impression  one  is  no  more  inclined  to  be  critical, 
in  the  strict  literary  sense,  in  dealing  with  the  songs,  than 
one  would  be  with  the  nursery  rhymes  from  which  they 
have  been  evolved.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
find  how  others  have  been  similarly  impressed  by  the 
book.  Only  the  other  day  the  editor  of  a  local  newspaper 
told  me  that  when  it  appeared  it  was  placed  in  his  hands 
for  review,  a  first  experiment  for  him  in  the  way  of 
criticism,  and  how,  under  the  spell  of  it,  he  wrote  a 
lengthy  article  which  marked  his  introduction  to  the  sphere 
of  journalism;  moreover,  that  by  virtue  of  this  association, 
and  for  its  own  sake,  "  Under  a  Fool's  Cap  "  is  reckoned 
among  the  chosen  favourites  of  his  library.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  found  worth  while  to  reprint  it,  but, 
in  the  meantime,  one  would  like  to  know  more  about 
Mr.  Daniel  Henry,  Jun.,  than  can  be  got,  for  instance,  by 
reading  between  the  lines  of  "  The  Old  Man  in  Leather," 
and  how  it  came  about,  with  one  who  could  sing  so 
sweetly,  that,  with  this  "  loose  handful  of  rhymes,"  his 
music  should  have  become  mute. 


*    *    * 


Sir  John  Franklin  :   An  Arctic 
Tragedy. 

By   E.    E.    MINTON 

Struggles  of  many  a  captain,  tales  of  many  a  sailor  dead, 

Over  my  mood  stealing  and  spreading  they  come, 

Like  clouds  and  cloudlets  in  the  unreach'd  sky. 

Along  all  history,  down  the  slopes, 

As   a   rivulet    running,  sinking   now,   and    now   again   to  the 

surface  rising, 
A  ceaseless  thought,  a  varied  train — lo,  soul,  to  thee,  thy  sight, 

they  rise 
The  plans,  the  voyages  again,  the  expeditions. 

—Walt  Whitman. 

JOHN  FEANKLIN  was  born  at  Spilsby,  in  Lincolnshire, 
on  April  15,  1786.  His  father,  Willingham  Franklin, 
was  a  tradesman,  who,  by  his  industry  and  intelligence, 
had  accumulated  sufficient  capital  to  add  a  banking 
business  to  his  grocer's  shop  as  well  as  the  freehold  of  his 
house.  John  was  the  fifth  and  youngest  son  and  the  ninth 
child  of  a  patriarchal  family  of  twelve.  The  second  and 
third  of  his  four  elder  brothers  rose,  like  himself,  to 
distinction  in  the  public  service.  Willingham  Franklin, 
the  second  son,  seven  years  John's  senior,  was  sent  to 
Westminster  and  Oxford,  becoming  scholar  of  Corpus,  and 
afterwards  Fellow  of  Oriel.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar 
from  the  Inner  Temple,  and  in  1822  appointed  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Madras,  where,  two  years  later,  his 
career  was  cut  short  by  cholera. 

James  Franklin,  the  third  son,  entered  the  East  India 
Company's  service  as  a  cadet  in  1805,  served  with  credit  in 
the  Pindari  War,  and  singled  himself  out  as  an  officer  of 
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considerable  scientific  attainments.  He  was  employed  on 
important  Indian  surveys,  and  after  his  retirement  from 
the  service  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Of  Franklin's  sisters,  one  became  the  wife  of  a  Mr. 
Sellwood,  and  was  the  mother  of  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  became  the  wife  of  Alfred  Tennyson. 

It  was,  perhaps,  with  his  sister  Isabella  that  John 
Franklin  was  the  most  closely  linked  in  after  life.  She 
married  a  Mr.  T.  R.  Cracroft,  and  it  is  to  the  pious  labours 
of  her  daughter,  Miss  Sophia  Cracroft,  seconding  and 
prolonging  those  of  Lady  Franklin,  whose  devoted  friend 
and  lifelong  companion  she  was,  in  collecting  the  mass  of 
documents  on  which  the  memoir  of  Franklin  is  based,  that 
the  biographers  of  Franklin  are  chiefly  indebted. 

As  a  child  he  was  singularly  weak  and  ailing,  and  the 
prospect  of  his  being  reared  at  all  was,  during  the  first  two 
or  three  years  of  his  life,  extremely  doubtful.  He  was  of 
an  affectionate  and  docile  disposition,  much  petted  by  the 
elders  on  account  of  his  weakliness.  As  he  grew  older 
and  stronger  adventurous  aspirations  awoke  in  the 
little  fellow.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  school 
at  St.  Ives,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  that  nursery  of 
Lincolnshire  worthies,  the  Grammar  School  at  Louth ;  and 
one  day  he  started  off  with  a  playmate  to  pay  his  first  visit 
to  the  coast.  He,  with  this  young  companion,  made  his 
way  to  Saltfleet,  a  little  watering  place,  some  ten  miles 
off,  and  there  looked  upon  the  sea  for  the  first  time. 
That  one  look  was  enough.  The  boy  returned  home  as 
irrevocably  vowed  to  a  sailor's  life  as  if  the  call  of 
the  sea  had  stirred  his  boy's  heart  with  an  irresistible 
power.  His  father  objected ;  the  parental  resistance  to 
a  seafaring  life  for  a  son  of  his  was  strong  within  him, 
when  that  son  was  his  youngest !  But  John  persisted 
in  his  importunities,  and,  after  two  years'  resistance,  his 
father  made  arrangements  for  him  to  go  a  cruise  on 
a  merchantman  trading  between  Hull  and  Lisbon,  in  the 
expectation  that  actual  experience  of  a  sailor's  life  would 
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cure  him  of  the  "  sea-fever."  But,  so  far  from  yielding  to 
this  remedy,  the  complaint  became  more  acute.  The  boy 
returned  from  his  voyage  confirmed  in  his  longing  for  a 
sailor's  life;  and,  this  fact  once  ascertained,  Mr.  Franklin, 
like  a  wise  man,  gave  way. 

A  berth  was  obtained  for  him  as  a  "first-class  volunteer" 
on  board  the  Polyphemus,  Captain  Lawford.  He  joined 
this  vessel  in  October,  1800.  His  first  letter  to  his  parents 
when  he  was  rated  as  midshipman  is  so  bright  and 
boyish  that  the  desire  to  insert  it  cannot  be  resisted  : 

H.M.S  Polyphemus,  Yarmouth  Roads, 

11  March,  1801. 

Dear  Parents, — I  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  you  that 
we  were  yesterday  put  under  sailing  orders  for  the  Baltic, 
and  it  is  expected  that  we  shall  certainly  sail  this  week.  It 
is  thought  we  are  going  to  Elsineur  to  attempt  to  take  the 
castle,  but  some  think  we  cannot  succeed.  I  think  they  will 
turn  their  tale  when  they  consider  we  have  thirty-five  sail  of 
the  line,  exclusive  of  bombs,  frigates  and  sloops,  and  on  a 
moderate  consideration  there  will  be  one  thousand  double 
shotted  guns  to  be  fired  as  a  salute  to  poor  Elsineur  Castle  at 
first  sight. 

I  think  we  shall  play  pretty  well  among  the  Russians  and 
Danes  if  they  go  to  war  with  us. 

Please  remember  me  to  my  brothers  and  sisters. 

I  remain  your  affectionate  son, 

JOHN  FRJLNKLIN. 

Excuse  my  bad  writing,  as  we  expect  it  is  the  last  boat. 
Remember  me  to  Henrietta  (one  of  the  sisters)  and  tell  her 
when  I  get  a  ship  she  shall  be  my  housekeeper 

The  little  middy  was  right.  The  "  salute  to  poor 
Elsineur  Castle  "  shook  Europe,  and  echoes  all  through 
history  ever  after  as  the  battle  of  Copenhagen. 

In  less  than  three  weeks  after  penning  these  words 
young  Franklin  was  bearing  a  part  in  what  Nelson  always 
pronounced  "  the  most  terrible "  of  his  hundred  fights. 
For  the  boy  himself  it  was  indeed  a  baptism  of  fire;  and 
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even  in  those  days  of  the  Great  War,  when  the  boys  of 
England  passed  almost  from  the  nursery  to  the  cockpit, 
the  case  of  this  lad  of  fifteen  whose  childhood  had  been 
spent  in  the  sleepy  peace  of  Lincolnshire  country  towns, 
hurled  abruptly  into  the  thunder  and  slaughter  of  the 
dreadful  day  of  Copenhagen,  can  have  had  few  parallels. 
No  more  appropriate  opening  to  a  life  of  peril  and 
adventure  could  be  conceived. 

The  horrors  of  the  scene  produced  a  deep  impression  on 
young  Franklin's  mind,  but  exultation  over  the  victory 
and  youthful  pride  in  having  borne  a  part  in  it  were  the 
more  enduring  sentiments.  Franklin  became  more 
and  more  attached  to  the  sea  and  his  calling.  From 
the  few  records  which  have  reached  us  of  this  early  period 
an  imperfect,  though  attractive  picture  of  the  lad  shapes 
itself  in  the  mind.  The  weakness  of  his  infancy  had  long 
disappeared,  and  in  his  schooldays  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
manly  figure  and  bravery,  and  observers  were  struck  by 
his  peculiar  earnestness  and  animation  of  countenance. 

From  many  indications  traceable  in  the  scanty  reminis- 
cences of  this  far-away  time,  we  discern  those  winning 
qualities  which  afterwards  endeared  him  to  his  companions 
in  adventure.  His  ways  and  disposition  were  full  of 
charm.  Frank  and  open  in  speech  and  bearing,  affectionate 
in  disposition,  and  no  doubt,  too,  with  the  same  hot,  but 
generous  temper,  which  made  him  so  quick  to  resent  a 
slight  and  so  ready  to  forgive  it. 

Young  as  he  was,  the  passion  for  geographical  discovery 
was  already  stirring  within  him,  and  when  the  Baltic  Fleet 
returned  home,  in  the  summer  of  1801,  a  berth  was 
obtained  for  Franklin  on  board  the  Investigator,  which 
started  for  the  Southern  Hemisphere  on  the  Tth  July  of 
that  year.  Her  commander,  Captain  Matthew  Flinders, 
who  was  related  to  Franklin  by  marriage,  was  a  sailor  of 
first-rate  capacity,  and  had  already  won  distinction  as  an 
explorer  in  the  seas  to  which  he  was  now  returning  to 
effect  a  survey  of  the  entire  coast  of  Australia.  No  better 
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school  or  schoolmaster  could  have  been  found  for  a  youth 
of  John  Franklin's  bent  and  aspirations.  Of  the  spirit  in 
which  he  entered  upon  his  duties  we  may  judge  from  an 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Captain  Flinders  to  the  elder 
Franklin  : 

"It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  tell  you  of  the  good  conduct 
of  John.  He  is  a  very  fine  youth,  and  there  is  every  proba- 
bility of  his  doing  credit  to  the  Investigator  and  himself. 
Mr.  Crossley  has  begun  with  him,  and  in  a  few  months  he  will 
be  sufficient  of  an  astronomer  to  be  my  right-hand  man  in 
that  way.  His  attention  to  his  duty  has  gained  him  the 
esteem  of  the  first  lieutenant,  who  scarcely  knows  how  to  talk 
enough  in  his  praise.  He  is  rated  midshipman,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  an  early  opportunity  after  his  time  is 
served  will  enable  me  to  show  the  regard  I  have  for  your 
family  and  his  merit." 

After  having  surveyed  the  whole  of  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Australian  continent,  from  King  George's  Sound  to 
Port  Jackson,  and  whilst  the  Investigator  was  refitting  in 
that  harbour,  Franklin  wrote  his  mother  a  letter  full  of 
that  dutiful  simplicity  and  filial  affection  which  was  so 
marked  a  feature  in  his  character.  In  the  quaintly 
ceremonious  manner  of  the  time  he  says  : 

"  I  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  my  most  sincere 
thanks  to  my  worthy  parents  for  their  care  of  me  in  my 
younger  days,  for  my  education,  and  lastly  for  the  genteel 
and  expensive  outfit  for  this  long  voyage ;  and  if  a  due 
application  to  my  duty  and  anxiety  to  push  forward  in  my 
profession  will  repay  them,  they  may  rely  on  it  as  far  as  I 
am  able.  .  .  .  My  father,  I  trust  and  hope,  is  more  easy 
about  the  situation  in  life  I  have  chosen.  He  sees  it  was  not 
either  the  youthful  whim  of  the  moment,  or  the  attractive 
uniform,  or  the  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  school  that  drew  me 
to  think  of  it.  No !  I  pictured  to  myself  both  the  hardships 
and  the  pleasures  of  a  sailor's  life  (even  to  the  extreme)  before 
ever  it  was  told  to  me;  which  I  find  in  a  great  measure  to 
agree.  My  mind  was  then  so  steadfastly  bent  on  going  to  sea, 
that  to  settle  to  business  would  be  merely  impossible.  Prob- 
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ably  my  father,  like  many  others  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  sea,  thinks  that  sailors  are  a  careless,  swearing,  reprobate, 
and  good-for-nothing  set  of  men.  Do  not  let  that  idea  possess 
you,  or  condemn  all  for  some.  Believe  me,  there  are  good  and 
bad  men  sailors. 

A  few  days  after  the  letter  from  which  we  have  quoted 
was  written  the  voyage  was  resumed,  but  was  destined  to 
be  cut  short  before  its  object  was  fully  attained.  Before 
dispatching  the  Investigator  to  survey  the  coasts  of  New 
Holland  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  Admiralty  had 
taken  a  survey  of  the  Investigator.  A  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  work  had  indeed  been  done  when  the  old 
ship  began  to  show  "  unmistakable  signs  of  decay,"  and 
on  examination  it  was  discovered  that  her  timbers  were  in 
so  rotten  a  condition  that  she  was  not  considered  likely  to 
hold  together  more  than  six  months  longer,  whilst,  in  the 
event  of  being  caught  in  a  gale  she  would  inevitably 
founder.  Captain  Flinders  was  not  unprepared  for  this 
discovery;  but,  as  he  characteristically  put  it,  he  had  been 
"  given  to  understand  that  the  exigencies  of  the  Navy 
were  such  that  no  better  ship  could  be  spared  from  the 
service,  and  his  anxiety  to  complete  the  investigation  of 
the  coasts  of  Terra  Australis  did  not  admit  of  his  refusing 
the  one  offered."  However  much  we  may  admire  the 
spirit  of  a  naval  officer  whose  ardour  in  adventure  will  not 
permit  him  to  decline  a  rotten  ship  if  a  sound  one  cannot 
be  had,  what  are  we  to  think  of  naval  authorities  who  send 
him  out  in  such  a  vessel  to  explore  the  entire  seaboard  of 
Australia  with  an  injunction  "not  to  return  to  England 
until  that  work  is  satisfactorily  accomplished."  As  it 
happened,  Captain  Flinders  had  all  his  work  cut  out  for 
him  to  return,  not  to  England,  but  to  Sydney,  which  port 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  in  June,  1803,  after  much  peril. 
There  the  experts  reported  the  ship  as  past  repair.  Flinders, 
with  a  portion  of  his  officers  and  crew,  including  Franklin, 
it  was  arranged,  should  return  home  in  the  Porpoise. 
Six  days  out  from  Sydney  the  Porpoise  struck  upon  a  reef 
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and  became  a  wreck.  Her  crew  managed  to  effect  a 
landing,  with  such  of  the  stores  and  provisions  as  they 
were  able  to  save,  upon  a  sandbank,  some  900  feet  by  50, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  wreck.  It  is  needless  to  say 
the  situation  was  faced  with  the  cheerful  pluck  and 
resourcefulness  of  their  nation  and  calling.  An  inventory 
of  the  stores  was  taken  and  found  sufficient  to  last  the 
ninety-four  castaways,  with  care,  for  a  period  of  three 
months.  A  council  of  officers  was  called,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  indomitable  Flinders  should  set  out  on  a 
hazardous  voyage  of  750  miles,  in  one  of  the  boats,  to 
Sydney,  to  obtain  relief.  The  castaways,  among  whom 
was  Franklin,  waited  till  the  7th  October,  their  stores 
beginning  to  run  low,  when  they  caught  sight  of  a  sail. 
It  was  Flinders  from  Sydney  in  the  Holla,  accompanied 
by  two  Government  schooners.  Franklin,  with  the  majority 
of  the  shipwrecked  crew,  embarked  on  board  the  Rolla. 
Flinders,  anxious  to  get  home  as  soon  as  possible  to  report 
his  discoveries,  preferred  to  return  to  England  in  one  of 
the  schooners.  It  was  a  fatal  choice.  The  vessel  touched 
at  Mauritius  on  its  way  home,  and  he  was  there  made  a 
prisoner  by  the  French  Governor  of  the  island  and  detained 
for  no  less  than  six  and  a  half  years. 

Franklin  had  gone  to  Canton  in  the  Holla  to  await  a 
homeward-bound  ship.  A  squadron  of  sixteen  Indiamen 
were  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  England,  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Dance.  Franklin  and  his  com- 
panions were  distributed  among  the  vessels,  Franklin's 
berth  falling  to  him  on  board  the  Commodore's  ship. 
These  old  merchantmen  carried  thirty  to  sixty  guns,  of 
light  calibre,  and  their  hulls  were  painted  in  imitation  of 
frigates,  the  more  easily  to  deceive  the  enemy's  cruisers  and 
privateers.  They  were  fated  to  fall  in  with  a  powerful 
French  squadron,  under  Admiral  Linois,  and  the  encounter 
between  a  fleet  of  English  merchant  vessels  and  the  French 
men  of  war  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in  history.  The 
action  was  short  and  sharp.  After  three-quarters  of  an 
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hour  of  it  the  French  ceased  firing  and  drew  off;  where- 
upon the  indomitable  Dance  actually  gave  the  signal  for  a 
"  general  chase,"  and  the  astonishing  spectacle  was 
presented  of  sixteen  English  merchant  ships  in  hot  pursuit 
of  a  French  squadron  of  war.  They  gave  chase  for  two 
hours,  and  then,  rightly  concluding  that  he  had  done 
enough  for  honour,  Commodore  Dance  recalled  his 
pursuing  ships,  proceeded  on  his  homeward  course,  and 
duly  arrived  in  England,  to  be  awarded  with  well-merited 
knighthood.  The  day  after  Franklin's  arrival  in  the 
Earl  Camden  at  Portsmouth  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Bellerophon,  Captain  Loring. 

Six  weeks'  leave  was  granted  him,  which  he  spent  with 
his  family.  Imagination  may  picture  the  homecoming  to 
the  quiet  family  circle  in  Spilsby  of  the  bronzed  young 
sailor,  with  his  adventures  all  to  tell.  He  was  now 
eighteen  years  old,  and  just  as  he  had  left  home  for  the 
first  time  to  play  his  boyish  part  in  the  great  day  at 
Copenhagen,  so  now,  at  the  end  of  his  first  short  leave  of 
absence,  he  quitted  England  to  take  part,  in  a  few  months, 
in  the  still  more  memorable  struggle  of  Trafalgar.  The 
Bellerophon,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  in  the  thick  of 
the  battle,  and  Franklin,  again  appointed  to  the  post  of 
signal  midshipman,  was  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight  that 
swept  her  decks.  Again,  as  at  Copenhagen,  he  escaped 
without  a  wound,  though  the  Bellerophon  lost  three  hundred 
of  her  crew.  But  even  upon  him  the  struggle  left  its 
mark.  "  After  Trafalgar,"  says  one  of  his  relatives,  "  he 
was  always  a  little  deaf,  the  effect  of  the  furious 
cannonade." 

Few  middies  in  His  Majesty's  service,  even  in  those 
stirring  times,  could  have  come  in  for  so  large  a  share  of 
adventure  in  so  short  a  period  as  had  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  John  Franklin.  It  was  but  six  years  since  he  had 
entered  the  Navy,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  and  before  completing 
his  twenty-first  year  he  had  smelt  powder  in  two  of  the 
greatest  naval  battles  of  our  history,  explored  a  continent, 
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suffered  shipwreck,  lived  as  a  cast  a  way  on  a  sandbank,  and 
taken  part  in  one  of  the  most  singular  and,  in  its  almost 
comical  way,  brilliant  exploits  in  the  annals  of  our 
maritime  warfare.  His  courage  and  fighting  quality  had 
been  splendidly  tested :  he  had  had  his  training  in 
seamanship  on  half  the  waters  of  the  globe  :  he  had  learned 
energy  and  resource  in  the  stern  school  of  disaster ;  and  he 
had  had  admirable  opportunities  for  studying  navigation 
and  the  scientific  branches  of  his  profession  under  one  of  the 
most  capable  and  painstaking  of  officers.  His  passionate  love 
of  his  calling  had  never  flagged.  By  the  time  he  attained 
his  majority  he  had  qualified  himself  for  a  position  of 
command.  But  the  good  luck  which  had  hitherto  attended 
him  was  now  about  to  bid  him  adieu  for  some  time  to 
come.  Some  years  were  to  pass  before  he  again  entered 
the  field  of  adventure,  and  many  more  before  he  found  his 
way  to  that  special  field  of  maritime  enterprise  in  which 
his  true  vocation  lay. 

During  the  ten  years  which  followed  Trafalgar 
Franklin's  history  contains  little  that  need  detain  us. 
He  saw  service  in  both  hemispheres,  and  took  part  in  the 
sharp  engagement  with  American  forces  at  New  Orleans 
in  1814.  The  English  loss  was  severe,  but  Franklin,  with  his 
usual  good  fortune,  escaped  without  a  scratch.  The  next  year 
came  the  Peace  of  Vienna;  and  then,  to  Franklin's  renewed 
application  for  promotion,  came  the  curt  official  answer 
from  Lord  Melville  that,  having  read  the  petition  of 
Lieutenant  John  Franklin,  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  hold 
out  any  expectation  of  his  advancement  at  an  early  period. 
"  As  the  Navy,"  added  the  First  Lord,  "  is  now  placed  on 
a  peace  establishment  all  promotion  must,  in  consequence, 
cease,  excepting  in  the  few  cases  that  may  occur  on  the 
foreign  stations." 

As  neither  promotion  nor  active  service  seemed  in 
prospect,  the  young  officer  spent  the  next  three  years  with 
members  of  his  family  in  Lincolnshire  and  elsewhere,  no 
doubt  continually  on  the  look  out  for  any  signs  of  change 
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on  the  official  horizon.  The  opportunity  which  at  last 
came  to  him,  and  by  which  his  future  career  was  deter- 
mined, came,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  unsought. 

II.  ARCTIC  EXPLORATION. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  of  the  present  day,  grown  almost 
blase  of  Arctic  exploration,  and  who  have  witnessed  even 
this  romantic  form  of  adventure  partially  vulgarised  by 
association  with  the  tactics  of  the  advertiser, 
to  realise  the  admiring  interest  which  Arctic  voyages 
aroused  in  the  England  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  frame  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
strength  of  that  spell  which  the  voyages  to  the  North 
exercised  over  the  adventurous  spirits  of  the  British  Navy. 
The  Arctic  Ocean  had  for  some  of  them  taken  the  place 
of  the  Spanish  Main  for  the  sailors  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Pole  itself  might  have  been  that  fabled  El  Dorado  that  so 
bewitched  the  contemporaries  of  Drake  and  Raleigh.  To 
Franklin  exploration  had  always  appealed  more  powerfully 
than  war. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  discover  why,  at  this  particular  time, 
the  spirit  of  Arctic  exploration  should  suddenly  have 
taken  possession  of  the  Ministerial  mind.  This  only  is 
certain,  that  an  interest  in  Arctic  discovery,  which  had 
slept  for  half  a  century,  suddenly  awakened. 

Forty-five  years  before  two  vessels,  under  Captain 
Phipps,  taking  with  them  as  boatswain  young  Horatio 
Nelson,  had  sailed  from  Sheerness  with  orders  to  proceed 
to  the  North  Pole,  or  as  near  as  ice  would  permit,  and 
reached  a  high  altitude  (80°  48'),  returning  in  the  same 
year  (1773).  And  now,  in  1818,  a  British  Government 
had  again  made  up  its  mind  to  another  attack  on  the  same 
problem.  The  Admiralty  now  contemplated  the  dispatch 
of  two  expeditions — one  to  discover  the  passage  round  the 
north  and  north-western  coasts  of  America  from  the 
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Atlantic   to   the   Pacific;    the   other   for   the   purpose   of 
attempting  to  reach  the  North  Pole. 

So  many  of  our  national  enterprises  leave  their  mark  on 
the  Statute  Book  that  the  story  of  this  revival  of  interest 
in  Arctic  exploration  would  not  have  been  complete  unless 
it  included  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  its  records.  An  Act 
was  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  "  for  more 
effectually  discovering  the  longitude  at  sea  and  encourag- 
ing attempts  to  find  a  northern  passage  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  to  approach  the  Northern 
Pole."  As  far  back  as  1745  an  Act  had  been  passed 
offering  a  reward  of  £20,000  to  the  owners  of  any  ship 
which  should  successfully  find  out  and  navigate  a  "  North- 
west Passage  through  Hudson's  Straights  to  the  Western 
and  Southern  Oceans  of  America  " ;  and  thirty-one  years 
later  "  a  sum  of  £5,000  was  offered  to  any  person  who 
should  approach  by  sea  within  one  degree  of  the  North 
Pole." 

It  was  apparently  regarded  in  official  circles  as  not  at 
all  improbable  that  these  rewards  would  be  earned.  It  is 
amusing  to  note,  after  a  lapse  of  eighty  years,  the  tone  of 
easy  familiarity  with  which  the  Admiralty  of  that  period 
spoke  of  the  North  Pole. 

'  Should  you  reach  the  Pole,  your  future  course  must  mainly 
depend/  etc. 

'If  ...  the  weather  should  prove  favourable,  you  must 
remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pole  for  a  few  days,  in  order  to 
the  more  accurately  make  the  observations  which  it  is  to  be 
expected  your  interesting  and  unexampled  situation  may 
furnish  you  with.' 

(Interesting  and  unexampled  indeed!) 

'  On  leaving  the  Pole  you  will  endeavour,'  etc. 

'  Should  you,  either  by  passing  over  or  near  the  North  Pole 
or  by  any  lateral  direction,  make  your  way  to  Behrings 
Straits,  you  are,'  etc.. 
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"  Their  confident  handling  of  this  obscure  subject  is  to  be 
attributed  not  only  to  the  imperfect  acquaintance,  even  of 
the  best  geographers  of  the  day,  with  the  conditions  of  the 
Polar  regions,  but  also,  doubtless,  to  the  glorious  belief, 
then  prevalent,  that  there  was  no  exploit  under  heaven 
which  the  British  Navy  and  its  sailors  could  not  perform, 
in  all  probability,  at  the  first  attempt "  (Traill). 

The  Admiralty,  it  must  be  admitted,  set  about  the  work 
in  a  spirit  of  thoroughness.  Though  they  spoke  familiarly 
of  the  object  of  their  attack,  they  did  not  act  as  though 
they  could,  so  to  speak,  stroll  into  the  Arctic  from  any 
point.  The  vessels  were  to  proceed  by  the  Western  route 
through  Baffin's  Bay,  under  Captain  Ross  and  Lieutenant 
Parry.  Two  other  vessels  were  to  take  the  Spitsbergen 
route  due  northwards,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
David  Buchan,  having  as  his  Lieutenant  John  Franklin. 

The  only  first-hand  account  of  this  voyage  is  contained 
in  a  volume,  published  twenty-five  years  later  by  Captain 
Beechy,  who  had  sailed  with  Franklin.  They  failed  to 
get  any  nearer  the  Pole  than  Phipps  had,  forty-five  years 
before.  But  they  encountered  manifold  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties, not  the  least  being  that  contributed  by  the 
Admiralty  itself,  by  providing  them  with  one  unseaworthy 
ship.  A  thorough  survey  of  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen  was 
accomplished,  however,  and  they  voyaged  homewards, 
after  an  absence  of  six  months. 

The  stimulating  experiences  of  the  voyage  with  Buchan 
had  inflamed  Franklin's  passion  for  Arctic  discovery  to  a 
still  higher  pitch  of  ardour.  It  was  with  intense  satisfac- 
tion that  he  heard  that  the  Government  had  decided  to 
continue  the  work  of  exploration  to  the  westward  by 
Baffin's  Bay,  while  a  party  was  to  be  sent  overland  to 
explore  the  northern  coast  of  Arctic  America. 

The  command  of  the  former  expedition  was  given  to 
Parry,  and  the  other,  which  it  will  be  observed  was  an 
entirely  new  departure,  was  placed  under  Franklin.  Its 
instructions  were  to  proceed  by  land  from  the  north-western 
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shore  of  Hudson's  Hay,  across  the  vast  tract  of  country 
lying  between  that  bay  and  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 
Thence  the  explorers  were  to  endeavour  to  make  their  way 
in  an  easterly  direction  along  the  north  coast  of  the 
continent,  and,  if  possible,  to  effect  a  junction  with  Parry 
as  he  voyaged  westward  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
Baffin's  Bay. 

It  was  a  service  well  calculated  to  kindle  Franklin's 
ready  enthusiasm.  The  actual  results,  so  far  as  geographical 
gains  may  be  reckoned,  make  no  great  figure  upon  the 
map.  They  were  absent  from  England  some  three  years 
and  a  half,  having  spent  three  winters  in  an  Arctic  climate 
and  journeyed  by  land  and  water  more  than  five  thousand 
miles.  But  the  debt  of  the  English  nation — say  rather  of 
the  whole  human  race — to  the  heroic  explorers  was  far 
beyond  words  to  appraise.  For  the  scientific  results  were 
obtained  at  the  cost  of  suffering  from  cold  and  hunger, 
ending  in  death  to  several  of  the  party,  such  as  has  been 
seldom  recorded  in  the  history  of  exploration.  And  the 
shores  of  the  Coppermine  River,  the  Barren  Lands  of 
Arctic  America,  and  the  rude  shelter  of  Fort  Enterprise, 
are  sacred  to  the  memory  of  a  grim  struggle  against  the 
forces  of  nature  in  the  great  white  solitudes  of  the  frozen 
North,  which  have  inspired  the  world  with  a  new  concep- 
tion of  the  powers  of  human  endurance. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  England  Franklin  set  out 
to  compose  that  well-written  and  spirited  narrative  of  his 
expedition,  which  was  published  by  Mr.  Murray  in  the 
following  year. 

The  passion  for  Arctic  discovery  gave  Franklin  no  rest. 
Less  than  a  year  had  gone  by  since  he  was  undergoing 
one  of  the  most  appalling  trials  of  human  fortitude  that 
man  has  ever  endured  and  survived.  Who  could  have 
wondered  if  his  sole  desire  was  for  a  long  repose  and  for  a 
gradual  release  from  hideous  recollections  and  horror- 
haunted  dreams?  Yet  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
actual  fact !  The  man  who,  in  the  winter  of  .1821,  had 
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been  starving  upon  putrid  offal  in  the  Arctic  wilds,  was 
actually  again  exploring  in  imagination  those  deadly- 
regions  in  the  summer  of  1822.  Such  leisure  as  was  left 
him  by  the  preparation  of  the  narrative  he  employed,  not 
in  contemplating  past  triumphs,  but  in  planning  future 
conquests.  Even  in  this  very  year  we  find  him  making 
proposals  to  the  Admiralty  for  a  new  expedition  to  the 
coasts  of  Arctic  America  by  a  different  route. 

His  scheme  for  another  exploration  differed  from  the 
previous  one,  in  that  the  programme  was  to  be  reversed. 
He  proposed  to  reach  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  the  Mackenzie 
River,  and,  turning  to  the  westward,  pursue  the  coast  line 
so  as  to  connect  the  new  survey  with  the  discoveries  of  the 
earlier  journey.  The  vessel,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Beechy,  was  to  enter  the  Arctic  Ocean  through 
Behrings  Straits  on  the  west ;  and  it  was  to  aim  at  effecting 
a  junction  with  Franklin's  coasting  party  at  some  point 
between  that  strait  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie.  River. 
The  Admiralty  accepted  the  scheme,  and  the  story  of  the 
adventure  was  given  to  the  world,  on  his  return,  in 
"  Narrative  of  a  Second  Expedition  to  the  Shores  of  the 
Polar  Sea." 

This  second  Arctic  voyage,  though,  naturally  enough, 
it  did  not  strike  the  popular  imagination  like  the  first,  was 
felt,  in  official  as  well  as  scientific  circles,  to  have 
established  Franklin's  claim  to  more  distinguished  honours 
than  had  previously  been  bestowed  upon  him.  Its 
geographical,  geological,  magnetic,  and  other  scientific 
results  were  recognised  by  the  Admiralty  and  the  learned 
societies  as  of  the  highest  value  and  interest.  Nevertheless, 
some  delay,  not  easily  explainable,  was  interposed  to  the 
official  recognition  of  Franklin's  service;  and  France, 
indeed,  by  presenting  him  with  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Paris  Geographical  Society,  maybe  said  to  have  recognised 
him  before  his  own  country.  It  was  not  till  the  spring  of 
1829  that  he  was  knighted,  nor  till  the  summer  of  that  year 
that  he  received,  in  company  with  Sir  Edward  Parry,  the 
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justly  prized  honour  of  D.C.L.  at  the  hands  of  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

Three  years  of  repose  succeeded.  Such  repose  as  the 
ever  active  spirit  of  Franklin  allowed  him.  He  made  a 
tour  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  not  only  there,  but  in  Paris, 
was  the  recipient  of  marked  attentions  from  learned 
societies  as  a  contributor  to  geographical  science.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century  the  position  of  a  "  lion" 
was  not  so  cheaply  won  as  now.  Franklin's  exploits, 
however,  apart  from  their  gallantry  and  hardihood,  were 
of  too  novel  and  picturesque  a  character  not  to  create  a 
sensation,  even  in  1828.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
at  this  period  of  his  life  Franklin  received  notice  and 
courtship  enough  to  have  turned  the  head  of  any  less 
modest  and  simple-minded  man.  Some  enterprising 
caterer  for  the  amusement  of  the  Metropolis  had,  it  seems, 
conceived  the  idea  of  presenting  the  incidents  of  one  of  the 
voyages  for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  his 
fellow-citizens  in  the  form  of  a  panorama — an  exhibition 
which  Franklin,  still  embarrassed,  like  most  of  the 
distinguished  men  of  his  time,  by  a  species  of  modesty, 
regarded  with  mixed  feelings,  a  modesty  which  few  of  the 
celebrities  of  our  own  day  find  much  difficulty  in 
overcoming. 

A  letter  speaks  of  him  at  this  time  (he  was  now  42)  as 
possessing  "features  and  expression  of  a  pleasing  character, 
rather  than  handsome,  grave,  mild  and  very  benignant; 
his  stature  rather  below  the  middle  height;  his  look  very 
kind  and  his  manner  very  quiet,  as  of  one  accustomed  to 
command  others." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  married  the  lady  whose 
name,  as  Lady  Franklin,  has  passed  into  the  page  of 
Arctic  history  as  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  devoted  of 
wives,  and  to  whose  persistent  efforts  the  unravelling  of 
the  mystery  of  the  fatal  voyage  was  solely  due. 

And  now,  to  the  reader  of  Franklin's  life,  follow  years 
of  incident  and  change,  which  are  not  without  interest. 
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But,  knowing  as  we  do  how  the  man's  heart  was  set  upon 
geographical  discovery,  they  were  merely  years  of  patient 
endurance  summed  up  in  the  word  duty.  Following  three 
years  of  repose  came  four  years  of  a  Mediterranean 
command ;  then  Governorship  of  Tasmania  for  eight  years. 

The  most  interesting  event  which  marked  the  closing 
years  of  Franklin's  administration  was  the  despatch  of  the 
expedition  to  the  Antarctic  regions  under  Captain  Ross. 
Hobart  Town  was  the  place  selected  for  the  completion  of 
the  preparations  for  the  voyage ;  and  from  thence  it  started. 
It  may  be  imagined  with  what  sympathetic  enthusiasm 
this  project  was  regarded  by  the  famous  explorer  of  the 
other  Pole,  and  with  what  zeal  and  ardour  he  devoted 
himself  to  its  furtherance.  With  what  interest  Franklin 
accompanied  his  friends  in  imagination  on  their  adven- 
turous voyage  and  how  often  he  must  have  longed  to  be 
able  to  exchange  the  storms  of  the  Hobart  Town  Council 
Chamber  for  those  of  the  Antarctic  Sea  ! 

By  a  strange  coincidence  the  two  vessels  were  the 
Erebus  and  Terror,  which  had  done  so  much  and 
were  destined  to  do  yet  more  battle  with  the  Arctic  ice, 
and  now  brought  into  such  close  contact  with  the  best 
commander  that  the  Erebus  was  ever  to  have.  Among 
the  Franklin  papers  of  the  year  1841  is  still  preserved  the 
invitation  card  to  a  ball  given  on  board  the  Erebus  by 
the  officers  of  that  ship  and  of  the  Terror,  which  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Franklin  duly  honoured  by  their  presence. 
Thus  strikingly  emphasised  was  this  light-hearted  meeting 
of  Crozier,  the  Captain  of  the  Terror,  and  Franklin  on 
the  deck  of  the  doomed  vessel  which,  five  years  later,  was 
to  bear  the  elder  and  accompany  the  younger  to  their 
Arctic  grave,  that  "  fatal  barque,"  destined  to  leave  her 
own  stout  timbers,  so  gaily  trodden  throughout  that  warm 
southern  night  by  the  tripping  feet  of  the  dancers,  to  be 
slowly  crushed  in  the  cruel  clutch  of  the  ice-pack  amid  the 
iron  fastnesses  of  the  Pole. 

Franklin's    Governorship    of    Tasmania    terminated    in 
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1844.  He  returned  to  England  the  same  year,  in  time  to 
learn  of  another  attempt  on  the  Arctic  world  which  roused 
his  old  craving  with  renewed  and  imperative  force. 

III.  THE  EXPEDITION  OF  1845. 

The  return  of  Ross  from  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  in  1844, 
gave  a  sudden  stimulus  to  the  old  craving  for  the  discovery 
of  the  North-west  Passage.  Sir  John  Barrow,  in 
particular,  was  all  alive  on  the  subject.  He  had  been 
for  thirty  years  the  fervent  advocate  of  everything  that 
could  throw  light  upon  the  Arctic  Regions,  and  had 
incessantly  wielded  the  powerful  influence  he  possessed  as 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  that  direction. 

Of  Franklin's  almost  passionate  eagerness  to  obtain 
command  of  the  projected  expedition  as  soon  as  he  heard 
it  had  been  mooted  there  is  abundant  evidence.  Apart 
from  his  desire  to  get  back  to  his  old  and  proper  work  of 
adventure,  the  prospects  of  the  new  enterprise  were 
specially  tempting  to  his  ambition.  He  had  said,  in 
1836,  and  continued  to  say  so  still,  "  that  no  service  was 
nearer  to  his  heart  than  the  completion  of  the  survey  of 
the  north-west  coast  of  America  and  the  accomplishment  of 
a  north-west  passage." 

In  the  month  of  January,  1845,  Franklin  was  requested 
to  consider  and  report  to  the  Admiralty  on  the  practicability 
and  prospects  of  the  proposed  expedition.  The  Council  of 
the  Royal  Society  sent  a  strong  recommendation  of 
Franklin  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  This  and 
other  energetic  efforts  were  at  last  crowned  with  success. 
On  the  7th  of  February  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
Admiralty  informing  him  definitely  of  his  appointment 
to  the  coveted  command. 

The  ships  commissioned  for  the  service  were  Franklin's 
old  friends  of  the  southern  latitudes,  the  Erebus  and 
Terror.  The  former  was  to  be  under  his  own  command. 
To  the  Terror  he  had  succeeded  in  procuring  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  Captain  Crozier.  The  complement  of  each  ship 
was  sixty-seven  officers  and  men,  and  they  carried  stores 
and  provisions  for  three  years.  They  were  excellently 
officered  and  manned.  They  started  on  their  enterprise 
with  every  advantage  that  human  skill,  bravery  and 
experience  could  superadd  to  material  equipment.  No 
adventure  could  have  seemed  less  likely  to  be  fated  to  an 
issue  so  tragic. 

Never  did  Arctic  explorers  start  in  more  buoyant 
confidence  than  these  doomed  men.  "  Should  you  hear 
nothing  till  next  June,"  wrote  one  officer,  "  send  a 
letter  via  Petersburg  to  Petropaulovski,  in  Kamschatka ;" 
so  sanguine  was  the  expectation  that  the  North-west 
Passage  would  be  discovered  and  navigated  after  the 
first  winter,  and  that  by  the  summer  of  1846  they 
would  have  made  their  way  into  Pacific  waters.  Alas ! 
when  the  summer  of  1846  arrived  they  were  already  still 
confined  to  their  first  winter  quarters  or  were  already 
advancing  to  that  deadly  embrace  of  the  ice-pack  from 
which  they  were  never  to  escape. 

Franklin  himself  appears  to  have  been  at  first  as  hopeful 
as  his  officer.  "  If  we  can  but  penetrate  to  the  westward 
of  125°  W.,"  he  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Elliott,  "  I  should  not 
fear  of  getting  through  to  Behring  Strait  this  season." 
But  he  adds :  "  We  are  quite  prepared  to  winter,  and  are 
taking  with  us  provisions  for  three  years."  As  the  time, 
however,  drew  near  for  his  departure  that  strong  but  sober 
piety  which  was  so  marked  an  element  in  his  character  was 
deeply  stirred,  and  its  spirit  breathes  impressively  through 
his  various  letters  of  adieu  to  those  near  and  dear  to  him. 
On  the  night  before  the  vessels  sailed  from  Greenhithe 
he  took  solemn  and  prayerful  leave  of  his  father-in-law,, 
then  a  very  aged  man.  The  next  day  he  writes  from  on 
board  the  Erebus : 

'  I  wish  you  could  see  the  ship  now.     She  is  about  as  clear 
as  she  will  be  at  sea,  and  quite  ready  for  sailing ;  the  officers 
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and  the  crew  are  all  fine  young  men  and  in  excellent  spirits. 
This  day  we  had  the  happiness  of  joining  together  on  board 
in  Divine  worship,  to  praise  God  for  His  past  mercies  and  to 
implore  His  guiding  and  protecting  providence.  In  this 
spirit  we  all  hope  to  begin,  continue,  and  end  our  voyage.' 

All,  or  almost  all,  of  the  letters  written  by  him  on  the 
departure  for  this  fatal  voyage,  have  been  preserved,  with 
all  their  melancholy  interest.  Not  only  those  received 
from  him  by  his  wife  and  daughter,  his  father-in-law  and 
his  sisters,  but  friendly  and  hearty  leave-takings  of  many 
old  friends.  Their  number,  when  considered  as  an  addition 
to  the  voluminous  correspondence  on  matters  connected 
with  the  expedition,  which  he  had  to  keep  up  incessantly 
for  the  last  two  or  three  months  of  his  stay  in  England, 
affords  striking  testimony  to  his  extraordinary  energy. 
In  the  midst  of  it  all  he  seems  to  have  been  prostrated  by 
an  attack  of  a  malady  of  which  the  debilitating  effects  are 
better  known  in  these  days  than  in  those ;  but  his  elasticity 
of  spirits  and  mental  powers  triumphed  even  over  the 
depression  of  influenza.  His  letters  of  farewell  begin  at 
Greenhithe;  one  or  two  from  Aldborough,  a  port  into 
which  the  two  ships  put  for  a  day  under  stress  of  weather ; 
from  Stromness  he  wrote  several,  and  the  last — the  final 
message  received  from  him  ere  he  passed  into  the  dark 
shadow — is  dated  from  Disco,  on  the  Greenland  coast. 

Space  will  not  allow  of  our  quoting  as  fully  as  they 
deserve  from  these  letters  so  pathetic  in  the  light  of  after 
events.  One  or  two  extracts  from  a  letter  to  Lady 
Franklin,  dated  7th  June,  1845,  from  Stromness,  wo 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  : 

'  I  was  delighted  last  evening,  on  my  arrival  at  this  anchor- 
age, to  receive  your  very  interesting  letter,  with  those  from 
Eleanor  and  Sophy,  and  the  papers  accompanying  them.  .  .  . 
It  is  very  consolatory  to  me  that  you  and  my  dear  girl  and 
Sophy  have  such  correct  views  of  the  nature  of  our  service. 
It  is  one  unquestionably  attended  with  difficulties  and 
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dangers,  but  not  greater  than  those  of  former  voyages ;  and 
we  ma}''  trust  in  God's  merciful  support  and  protection  if  we 
seek  it,  putting  forth  at  the  same  time  our  earnest  endeavours 
to  overcome  them.  .  .  ' 

Then  follows  an  interesting  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of 
his  officers : 

'  The  more  I  see  of  Gore,  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  in 
him  I  have  a  treasure  and  a  faithful  friend.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  he  commenced  and 
continues  making  the  sketches  for  you.  .  .  .  Crozier  has  not 
had  the  opportunities  of  being  much  on  board,  on  account  of 
the  weather ;  but  when  he  does  come  he  is  cheerful  and  happy, 
and  seems  to  think  we  are  making  good  progress.  .  .  . 

Let  me  now  assure  you,  my  dearest  Jane,  that  I  am  now 
amply  provided  with  every  requisite  for  my  passage,  and  that 
I  am  entering  on  my  voyage  comforted  with  every  hope  of 
God's  merciful  guidance  and  protection,  and  that  He  will 
bless  and  comfort  and  protect  you,  my  dearest,  my  very  dear 
Eleanor,  dear  Sophy,  and  all  my  other  relatives.  Oh,  how 
much  I  wish  I  could  write  to  each  of  them  to  assure  them  of 
the  happiness  I  feel  in  my  officers,  my  crew,  and  my  ship  ! 

Most  heartily  were  these  feelings  reciprocated.     Thus 
one  of  the  officers  writes  of  him  : 

'  Sir  John  is  full  of  life  and  energy,  with  good  judgement, 
and  a  capital  memory — one  of  the  best  I  know.  His  con- 
versation is  delightful  and  most  instructive,  and  of  all  men 
he  is  the  most  fitted  for  the  command  of  an  enterprise 
requiring  sound  sense  and  great  perseverance.  I  have  learnt 
much  from  him,  and  consider  myself  most  fortunate  in  being 
with  such  a  man,  and  he  is  full  of  benevolence  and  kindness." 

Another  quotation  from  a  younger  officer,  who  may  be 
pardoned  if  his  praises  are  youthful  in  their  irreverence  : 

'  Old  Franklin  is  an  exceedingly  good  old  chap — all  are 
quite  delighted  with  him — and  very  clever.  .  .  .  We  have 
Church  morning  and  evening  on  Sundays,  the  evening  service 
in  the  cabin  to  allow  the  watch  that  could  not  attend  in  the 
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forenoon.  We  all  go  both  times.  Gives  sermons  out  of  his 
sermon  books,  and  I  can  assure  you  adds  a  great  deal  himself. 
They  say  they  would  sooner  hear  him  than  half  the  parsons 
in  England.  He  has  three  of  the  officers  every  day  to  dinner 
with  him,  and  when  the  weather  permits  the  captain  and 
officers  of  the  Terror.' 

The  coast  of  Greenland  was  reached  by  the  beginning  of 
July. 

From  this  spot  (Disco  Bay,  coast  of  Greenland)  came 
the  last  letter  which  his  wife  was  ever  to  receive  from 
him,  and  which  concludes  : 

'  I  have  written  to  each  of  my  dearest  friends  to  comfort 
and  assist  you  with  their  best  counsel.  To  the  Almighty  care 
I  commit  you  and  dear  Eleanor.  .  .  .  Again,  that  God  may 
bless  and  support  you  both,  is  and  will  be  the  constant  prayer 
of  your  most  affectionate  husband, 

JOHN  FRANKLIN.' 

And  with  this  last  letter  of  benediction  to  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  him,  the  voyager  set  sail  for  the  Eternal 
shore. 

One  more  glimpse  of  the  two  vessels  and  of  their  devoted 
crews  was  yet  to  be  given  to  the  world,  ere  the  Arctic 
night  fell  upon  them  and  enveloped  them  for  ever. 
Twelve  days  after  their  departure  from  Disco  Bay  they 
were  seen  and  spoken  with  by  a  whaler,  and  the  entry 
from  the  ship's  log  was  duly  published  in  a  London 
newspaper  three  months  later  : 

Melville  Bay:  26  July,  1845. 

At  8  p.m.  received  on  board  ten  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
expedition  under  the  command  of  Captain  Sir  John  Franklin 
of  the  Terror  and  Erebus.  Both  ships  crews  are  all  well,  and 
in  remarkable  spirits,  expecting  to  finish  the  operation  in 
good  time.  .They  are  made  fast  to  a  large  iceberg,  with  a 
temporary  observatory  fixed  upon  it.  They  were  in  lat.  74° 
48',  longitude  66°  13'  W. 
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That  was  the  last :  and  then  silence.  Many  years  was  it 
to  be  before  any  human  hand  should  lift  the  veil  of 
mystery.  Nor,  indeed,  was  that  veil  ever  to  be  completely 
lifted  at  all.  The  only  evidence  under  the  hands  of  the 
crews  themselves  consists  of  entries  and  inscriptions  on  an 
Admiralty  paper  not  found  till  fifteen  years  later. 

When  the  spring  of  1847  was  ripening"  into  summer, 
and  no  word  from  the  adventurers  reached  England,  even 
men  not  given  to  alarm  began  to  feel  anxious.  Rewards 
were  offered  by  Government  to  all  ships  employed  in  the 
whale  fishery  if  they  should  succeed  in  obtaining  any 
information  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  to  which  was 
offered  a  reward  of  £2,000  by  Lady  Franklin  for 
information  as  to  her  husband's  fate.  Thus  passed  1847. 
In  the  spring  of  1848  the  Government  proceeded  to 
organise  the  first  of  the  many  search  expeditions,  and 
from  this  year  onward  for  a  period  of  six  years  without 
intermission  and  intermittently  for  eleven  years  the  search 
for  Franklin  was  prosecuted.  Some  thirteen  expeditions 
sailed  from  first  to  last,  by  Government,  afterwards 
by  private  subscription.  Great  were  their  united 
contributions  to  knowledge  of  the  Polar  archipelago,  but 
they  brought  home  no  trace  of  Franklin.  It  is  a  pardon- 
able exaggeration  to  say  they  discovered  nearly  everything 
except  what  they  sought. 

By  1854  the  Government  had  grown  sick  of  the  bootless 
quest,  and  the  names  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  officers 
were  removed  from  the  Navy  List.  But  a  few  weeks  later 
there  came  tidings  which  seemed  to  confirm  the  nation's 
worst  fears.  Dr.  E-ae,  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  reported  that  during  a  journey  of  coast  survey 
he  had  come  across  some  Eskimos  who  told  him  about  a 
disaster  several  years  ago  to  a  ship's  company,  and  further 
enquiry  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  relics  which 
undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  Franklin  expedition.  For 
the  Admiralty  this  was  enough,  and  they  refused  to 
sanction  the  expenditure  of  more  public  money  for  an 
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object  which  was  no  longer  involved  in  doubt.  Lady 
Franklin  pleaded  eloquently  : 

"  Surely,"  she  urged,  "  I  may  plead  for  such  men  that  the 
bones  of  the  dead  be  sought  for,  that  their  records  be  un- 
earthed, that  their  last  words  be  saved  from  destruction.  It 
is  a  sacred  mission,  and  this  final  and  exhaustive  search  is 
all  I  ask." 

But  the  Government  stood  firm.  Then,  without  hesitation, 
Lady  Franklin  came  forward  to  undertake  all  the  expense 
for  the  love  of  her  brave  husband's  memory,  for  the  love 
of  what  was  due  to  his  gallant  companions.  She  purchased 
the  yacht  named  the  Fox,  of  177  tons.  The  command  was 
offered  to  Captain  McLintock  and  accepted.  The  Fox 
was  provisioned  for  twenty-eight  months.  Half  the 
expense  was  borne  by  subscribers,  amongst  whom  were 
Thackeray  and  Dickens. 

The  Fox  sailed  from  Aberdeen  on  30th  June,  1857,  and 
on  23rd  September,  1859,  she  returned  to  Blackwall  with 
convincing  proofs  of  the  tragic  fate  of  the  entire  Franklin 
expedition,  and  with  all  the  information  which  is  ever 
likely  to  be  obtained  of  the  manner  and  occasion  of  their 
end,  and  which  all  the  costly  Government  expeditions  had 
failed  to  obtain. 

Briefly  stated :  The  ships  reached  a  place  in  the 
archipelago  marked  on  the  map  as  Beechy  Island,  and 
there  wintered.  The  relics  of  their  stay  were  conspicuous 
and  easily  understood.  During  the  season  of  1846  they 
resumed  their  voyage  to  the  westward,  and  for  some 
distance  made  favourable  progress,  but  the  conditions  of 
navigation  must  soon  have  become  unfavourable,  for  it 
appears  that  they  were  beset  by  the  ice-pack  so  early  as 
12th  September  in  that  year.  At  that  date  their  earthly 
voyaging  was  brought  to  a  close.  The  ice  closed 
immovably  round  them,  and  from  that  day  forward  its 
deadly  embrace  was  never  relaxed.  For  the  awful  period 
of  587  days — from  early  September  (?),  1846,  until  late 
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April,  1848 — the  hapless  crews  were  held  fact  in  an  icy 
prison,  from  which  at  last  the  desperate  remnant  of  them 
broke  out,  only  to  die. 

Sir  John  Franklin  died  on  the  llth  June,  1847,  and  was 
laid  to  rest  beneath  the  boulders  of  his  icy  prison.  Most 
fortunate  then  in  his  end  was  Franklin,  who  died  before 
the  terrible  fate  fell  on  his  men :  died,  proud  in  the 
consciousness  of  having  seen,  even  if  he  had  not  fully 
travelled  over  the  "  North-west  passage."  Having  lived 
as  he  had  lived,  it  is  well  that  Franklin  should  so  have 
died  and  so  been  buried;  England's  sons  have  found  a 
resting-place  for  those  houses  of  the  spirit,,  those  "  worn- 
out  fetters  of  the  soul,"  in  the  most  distant  and  desolate 
regions  of  the  globe,  nor  has  any  nation  a  better  title  to 
repeat  that  lofty  saying  of  the  Athenian  orator,  "  The 
whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of  famous  men." 

Not  here !     The  White  North  has  thy  bones  !  and  thou 

Heroic,  sailor — soul, 
Art  passing  on  thine  happier  voyage  now 

Toward  no  earthly  Pole ! 

The  crews  of  the  beleagured  vessels,  to  the  command 
of  which  Captain  Crozier  succeeded,  must  have  watched 
with  intense  anxiety  the  slow  advance  of  the  brief  Arctic 
summer  of  1847. 

'  We  may  be  sure/  writes  Admiral  Markham,  '  that  every- 
thing was  done  that  could  possibly  be  accomplished  .  .  .  but 
all  their  efforts  were  fruitless ;  the  ships  remained  fixed  and 
immoveable.' 

And  when  the  September  of  1847  came  in  and  found  them 
still  captive,  the  new  ice  forming  fast,  their  situation 
must  have  appeared  to  them  desperate  indeed.  It  was  too 
late  in  the  season  to  think  of  abandoning  their  ships  and 
attempting  to  reach  the  nearest  Hudson's  Bay  fort,  by 
way  of  one  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Arctic  Sea. 
They  knew  that  certain  starvation  must  be  their  inevitable 
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fate  in  such  an  attempt.  Nothing  remained  for 
them  but  to  wait  out  another  dreary  winter  and  take  In 
the  land  in  the  spring.  Slowly  and  painfully  the  months 
of  the  third  winter  wore  away,  and  the  spring  of  1848 
found  the  crews  of  both  ships  weakened  in  numbers  as 
well  as  strength.  Cold,  privation  and  disease,  the  effect 
of  the  prolonged  darkness,  and  absence  of  all  fresh  meat 
had  done  their  work. 

Accordingly  on  the  22nd  April  the  survivors,  one 
hundred  and  five  in  number,  many  of  whom  were  reduced 
to  a  helpless  condition,  set  forth,  dragging  their  sledges, 
upon  their  journey  to  the  American  coast.  If  some  of 
them  ever  reached  that  coast  it  could  only  have  been  a 
miserable  remnant,  soon  to  perish.  The  discoveries  in 
1859  by  the  Fox  expedition  of  the  record  in  the  cairn,  a 
boat  with  two  skeleton  occupants,  the  grave  and  remains 
of  Lieutenant  Irving  and  other  skeletons  at  various  points 
trace  the  line  of  retreat.  For  all  other  material 
proofs  of  these  tragic  deaths  we  have  to  fall  back 
on  the  statements  of  the  natives,  and  to  reconstruct  in 
imagination  that  shadowy  and  wavering  line  of  wanderers, 
"very  thin  and  appearing  to  be  in  want  of  provisions," 
who  were  seen  by  the  nomad  Eskimos  as  they  dragged 
their  boat  and  sledges  slowly  southward  in  the  early 
summer  of  1848,  and  who,  in  the  piteous  words  of  an  old 
Eskimo  woman,  "  fell  down  and  died  as  they  walked 
along." 

The  Erebus  and  Terror  left  home  amply  provisioned  for 
three  years;  what,  then,  was  the  cause  of  the  disaster? 
The  Admiralty  had  made  a  contract  with  a  man  named 
Goldner,  whose  infamy  in  supplying  putrid  meat  to  the 
crews  of  an  Arctic  expedition  seems  to  merit  the  gallows 
of  eternal  execration  as  one  who  supplied  his  fellow  men 
with  poison  because  more  profitable  than  supplying  them 
with  food.  Strength  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  Arctic 
winter  without  animal  food.  The  great  pile  of  condemned 
tins  on  Beechy  Island  told  the  sad  story  of  the  fatal 
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diminishing  of  the  most  important  part  of  the  three  years' 
provisions.  The  renown  of  contractors  is  historic,  but 
this  man  deserves  some  special  effort  to  preserve  his  name 
from  oblivion. 

IV. 

"We  have  briefly  sketched  the  career  of  Franklin :  it 
remains  to  say,  in  a  few  words,  what  was  the  nature  and 
character  of  one  who  earned  the  lifelong-  regard  and 
generous  admiration  of  others.  The  Rev.  Philip  Grell 
writes : 

'  It  is  fifty  years  since  Franklin  bad  me  his  last  farewell. 
But  I  wish  I  could  send  you  some  photographs  as  they  are 
still  implanted  on  my  memory  of  his  manner  and  actions.  I 
first  felt  his  attraction  on  the  day  I  found  myself  (a  boy) 
kneeling  by  his  side  in  Rugby  Chapel  to  take  the  Communion 
at  Arnold's  hands.  And  only  seven  years  later  in  a  seques- 
tered anchorage  of  Tasmania,  that  sorrowful  face,  so  kind 
and  true,  looked  on  me  for  the  last  time  as  he  was  leaving  for 
England. 

*  His  mode  of  handling  infants  was  delightful.  He  was  a 
very  strong  man,  and  the  little  ones  seemed  to  revel  in  his 
arms.' 

Sir  Henry  Elliott,  the  distinguished  diplomatist,  speaks 
of  himself  as  having,  when  a  very  young  man,  lived  for 
three  years  as  one  of  the  family  in  the  house  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  for  whom,  he  adds,  he  had  "  the  affection  of  a 
son  for  a  father."  He  was  secretary  to  Sir  John  during 
his  Governorship  of  Tasmania. 

'  Franklin's  great  characteristic,'  he  writes,  '  was  his 
thought! ulness  for  others  and  his  complete  absence  of  thought 
for  himself;  deeply  religious,  his  duty  to  God  and  man  was 
at  all  times  his  sole  and  only  guide;  and  when  he  had  once 
decided  what  that  duty  was,  no  earthly  consideration  could 
turn  him  from  it.  Of  a  singularly  simple  and  affectionate 
nature,  identifying  himself  with  the  interests  and  welfare  of 
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those  over  whom  he  was  placed,  he  won  their  love  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  although  of  highly  sensitive  feel- 
ings, he  was  never  known  to  be  provoked  to  use  a  harsh  or 
hasty  word;  and  with  such  a  combination  of  kindness  and 
resolution  Captain  FitzJames  might  well  describe  him  as  "  of 
all  men  the  most  fitted  "  to  command  an  expedition  such  as 
that  in  which  they  both  lost  their  lives.' 

He  was  endowed  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  with  a 
quality  which  does  not  always  accompany  greatness 
— the  quality  of  charm.  No  leader  ever  lived  who 
commanded  a  more  enthusiastic  devotion  from  his 
followers.  From  the  comrades  whom  he  sustained  with 
his  indomitable  spirit  in  the  frozen  wilds  of  Arctic 
America,  to  the  convicts  who  responded  so  heartily  to  his 
cheery  encouragement  in  the  Tasmanian  bush,  the 
attraction  of  his  personality  seems  to  have  been  felt  alike 
by  all.  The  fervent  piety  of  his  deeply  religious  nature 
was  never  obtruded  by  him,  never  became,  as  it  has  too 
often  become  with  men  of  a  less  genial  and  humane 
temperament,  a  repellant  influence.  His  religion  had  no 
affinities  with  either  the  ecstatic  or  ascetic  forms  of 
religious  emotion.  It  was  the  piety  which,  through 
generations  of  our  history,  has  carried  so  many  strenuous 
Englishmen  by  land  and  sea  through  a  life  of  perils  to 
a  heroic  death.  And  it  was  fused  in  Franklin's  case 
with  that  patriotism  which  made  it  seem  to  him 
a  natural  thing  that  English  sailors  should  lead  the  van 
of  maritime  exploration;  that  English  ships  of  war 
should  command  the  seas.  His  ardour  and  passion  for 
the  sea  had  never  abated.  The  spell  which  was  thrown 
over  the  schoolboy  on  the  beach  at  Saltfleet  remained 
unbroken  to  the  end.  "  He  was  never  so  happy,"  says  one 
of  his  sisters,  "  as  when  afloat."  All  the  sailor  in  his 
nature  came  out  in  the  eager  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
welcomed  Boss  and  Crozier  to  Hobart  Town,  the  almost 
boyish  delight  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  their 
work,  the  wistfulness  with  which  he  watched  the  fading 
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of  their  sails  in  those  mists  of  the  unknown  Antarctic  into 
which  he  would  so  fain  have  followed  them.  And  with 
these  instincts,  moreover,  he  united  the  whole  traditional 
character  of  the  English  sailor.  Never  has  it  been  repre- 
sented by  a  more  typical  example.  The  bluff,  straightforward 
honesty,  the  hearty  kindliness,  the  invincible  buoyancy  of 
temperament,  the  quick  impetuosity — they  were  all  there  in 
Franklin.  But,  though  he  loved  adventure,  though  he 
revelled  in  the  strife  with  difficulty,  it  was  another  and 
rarer  impulse  which  sent  him  to  his  death.  He  was  filled 
with  that  spirit  which  is  even  more  national  than  the  love 
of  adventure,  the  thirst  for  the  discovery  of  the  unknown. 
"  They  cannot  help  it,  these  Arctic  fellows,"  said  Lord 
Brougham,  when  he  was  told  that  Franklin,  on  the  verge 
of  sixty,  had  set  out  in  quest  of  the  North-west  Passage; 
"  they  cannot  help  it;  it  is  in  the  blood."  In  the  veins  of 
Franklin  it  glowed  with  an  unquenchable  and  lifelong 
ardour.  Neither  advancing  age  nor  the  distractions  of  a 
new  career  had  any  power  over  it.  And  thus  it  was  that 
in  the  evening  of  his  life,  at  a  time  when  most  men's 
thoughts  would  be  turning  to  repose,  he  set  forth  once 
more,  craving,  like  Ulysses,  for 

....  something  ere  the  end, 
Some  work  of  noble  note 

And  even  as  the  spirit  of  liakluyt's  mariners  lived  again 
in  the  heart  of  John  Franklin,  so  his  place  is  with  them 
in  our  island  story,  and  his  memory  will  live  with  theirs. 
But,  more  than  the  dauntless  seaman,  more  than  the 
intrepid  discoverer,  more  than  the  genial,  affectionate 
and  loving  friend,  we  honour  in  him  the  English  gentle- 
man, the  pure,  devout  and  noble  soul. 


*    *    * 


The  Poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

BY    ARTHUR    W.    FOX,    M.A. 

HP  HE  earliest  form  of  poetry  not  directly  connected  with 
worship  is  the  Epic,  or  the  narration  of  the  exploits 
of  gods  and  heroes  in  measured  rhythm.  At  its  best  it 
aspires  to  the  solution  of  no  problems,  but  endeavours  to 
tell  a  plain  story  picturesquely  and  in  musical  verse.  It 
treats  of  such  elemental  passions  as  love,  hatred,  jealousy 
and  revenge,  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  the  lust 
of  fighting.  It  sings  the  triumph-song  of  sturdy  warriors, 
or  chants  their  solemn  dirge.  It  uses  for  the  most  part 
simple  imagery  and  dwells  with  a  naive  delight  upon  the 
more  obvious  phenomena  of  nature.  In  the  first  instance 
it  was  sung  in  portions  to  the  accompaniment  of  some 
musical  instrument,  most  commonly  one  of  the  kinds  of 
the  harp,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  or  chieftain,  as 
Demodocus  poured  forth  the  "  Tale  of  Troy  "  in  the  halls 
of  Alcinoiis,  while  the  courtier  Phemius  tuned  his  lyre  to 
tickle  the  ears  of  the  suitors  of  the  constant  Penelope. 
In  like  manner  the  ruder  dwellings  of  the  Vikings  must 
have  resounded  to  the  "  Song  of  Beowulf,"  or  the  "  Battle 
of  Brunanburh."  The  Epic  has  its  honoured  place  in  the 
literature  of  the  ages,  both  because  it  came  first  and  by 
reason  of  its  own  inherent  merit.  Its  themes  are  generally 
wholesome  in  its  earlier  stages;  two  of  the  greatest  of 
Homer's  successors  have  sung  of  sublirner  subjects  and 
more  awful  events  than  he ;  but  their  purpose  was  as  high 
and  holy  as  their  inspiration  was  true  and  sustained. 

To-day  the  Epic  has  fallen  upon  evil  times.  The 
complicated  civilisation  of  modern  life  renders  its  com- 
position less  easy;  while  the  love  of  analytical  verse,  of 
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scrappy  brevity,  of  unsavoury  themes  treated  in  unsavoury 
language,  has  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  honest 
appreciation  of  narrative  poetry.  Some  of  the  present- 
day  critics  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  much  epic-writing  is 
not  poetry  at  all.  It  is  true  that  they  have  a  distant 
respect  for  Milton,  a  mere  bowing  acquaintance  with 
Dante,  while  perhaps  they  may  know  Homer  by  name. 
These  they  praise  with  a  simulated  rapture  and  a  perfunc- 
tory zeal,  because  the  judgment  of  the  generations  compels 
them  to  do  so  in  the  interest  of  their  own  repute  for 
sagacity.  But  when  they  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  they  are  bold  enough  to 
deny  its  poetic  claims.  Possibly  their  devotion  is  confined 
to  muses  other  than  the  "  Sacred  Nine,"  whose  fitting 
names  are  Cloaca  Maxima  and  Fornicatrix  Libidinosa. 
That  is  a  narrow  view  to  take  of  poetry,  which  is  of  many 
kinds,  each  "  lovely  in  its  own  order,"  each  requiring 
to  be  judged  from  its  own  standpoint  and  according  to  its 
own  method  and  its  own  peculiar  purpose. 

When  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel "  was  published  in 
1805  it  took  the  reading  world  by  storm.  It  was  at  once 
perceived  that  a  new  poet  of  great  gifts  had  arisen,  who 
had  new  wares  to  supply  to  the  public,  and  the  poem  sold 
by  tens  of  thousands.  It  was  marked  by  a  freshness  and 
a  force,  by  a  lilting  rhythm  which,  in  spite  of  its  defects, 
is  sustained  with  conspicuous  skill,  by  a  breezy  love  of 
nature  and  a  graphic  power  of  description  which  caught 
and  held  the  attention  of  the  reader  from  its  opening  to  its 
close.  The  "  Lay  "  belongs  to  the  class  of  epic  poetry, 
though  Scott  threw  over  it  the  additional  glamour  of  old 
romance  and  prancing  chivalry.  Always  captivated  by 
the  artless  ballads  of  his  native  land  and  with  a  keen 
perception  of  the  poetic  value  of  popular  superstitions  he 
wrote  at  a  white  heat;  but  he  used  his  material  with  a 
genius  and  a  vigorous  ease  scarcely  to  be  matched  by 
any  of  our  later  poets  save  Byron.  He  did  not  hammer 
out  his  lines  one  at  a  time,  polishing  each  to  a  glittering 
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splendour ;  he  did  not  pause  to  reflect  upon  the  philosophic 
issues  of  his  plot ;  he  chose  rather  to  sing  in  a  strong  clear 
note,  unperplexed  by  psychological  analysis  or  meta- 
physical subtleties.  It  is  true  that  his  torrent-like  rapidity 
of  composition  renders  him  careless  of  details  in  his 
narrative  and  in  the  mechanism  of  his  verse ;  but  with  him 
the  story  is  the  principal  thing,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  be 
in  epic  poetry,  and  the  wonder  is  not  that  we  find  so  many 
limping  lines,  so  many  inexact  rhymes  in  his  first  long 
poem,  but  rather  that  they  are  so  few. 

The  subject  of  the  "  Lay  "  was  one  after  his  own  heart, 
combining  as  it  did  the  simplicity  of  the  ballad  with  the 
romance  of  chivalry.  In  it  he  followed  lovingly  the  song 
of  the  minstrel,  whose 

trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease, 
Which  marks  security  to  please, 

but  who  quickly  recovered  his  wonted  skill  in  the  presence 
of  the  kindly  Duchess  of  Buccleugh  and  her  household, 
till 

lightened  up  his  fading  eye 
With  all  a  poet's  ecstasy ! 
In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong, 
He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along : 
The  present  scene,  the  future  lot, 
His  toils,  his  wants  were  all  forgot : 
Cold  diffidence  and  age's  frost 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost; 
Each  blank  in  faithless  memory  void 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied. 

What  lover  of  narrative  poetry  will  readily  forget  the 
masterful  spirit  of  the  Lady  of  Branksome  with  her  awful 
dealings  in  the  magic  art,  which  is  finely  contrasted  with  the 
softer  graces  of  her  daughter  the  fair  Margaret?  "Whose 
heart  is  so  dull  as  not  to  thrill  to  the  description  of  the 
bull-headed,  yet  faithful,  Sir  William  of  Deloraine  in  his 
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visit  to  the  tomb  of  the  "  mighty  wizard  Michael  Scott?" 
The  "  monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle  "  in  Melrose  led  the  hardy 
moss-trooper  to  the  magician's  grave  through  darkling 
arches  dimly  lighted  by  the  taper  in  his  trembling  hand, 
that  he  might  rob  the  dead  of  his  wondrous  book.  The 
scene  is  eerie  in  its  witching  power — a  power  only  the 
more  marked  from  its  contrast  to  the  beautiful  lines 
portraying  that  loveliest  of  abbeys  by  moonlight,  with 
which  it  is  introduced.  The  mischievous  pranks  of  the 
"  Goblin  page "  with  his  dolorous  cry  of,  "  Lost,  lost, 
lost !"  and  his  mysterious  disappearance  haunt  the  soul 
like  some  mad  nightmare  of  the  early  hour  before  day- 
break. The  tenderly  told  loves  of  Margaret  of  Branksorne 
and  "  Cranstoun's  heir,"  the  growing  fire  of  the  aged 
minstrel  as  he  pours  forth  his  song  of  love,  his  ringing 
outburst  of  patriotism  and  the  fine  lyric  snatches  of  verse 
with  the  "  Lay  of  the  lovely  E/osabelle  "  are  inspired  by  a 
stirring  vigour  and  a  melting  pathos,  which  appeal 
straight  to  the  heart. 

Scott  was  a  devout  lover  of  nature,  who  could  paint  her 
broader  effects  with  sure  touch  and  close  fidelity.  It  is 
true  that  he  seldom  entered  into  minute  details  in  his 
descriptions ;  his  swiftly-rushing  genius  did  not  suffer  him 
to  achieve  that  crowning  excellence  of  nature-poetry.  But 
what  he  does  describe  he  describes  truly,  and  he  hurries 
his  reader  along  with  him,  while  he  never  fails  to  point 
out  what  he  sees  in  his  rapid  course.  There  is  the  wind 
of  the  mountain  in  his  poetry  blowing  freshly  upon  the 
jaded  spirit  of  the  reader  weary  with  the  turmoil  of  the 
town.  There  is  the  wide  moorland,  heather-clad,  with  the 
open  sky  above.  These  and  many  other  fine  qualities  to 
be  noted  hereafter  atone  for  a  certain  carelessness  in 
rhyme  and  rhythm.  The  metre  which  he  chose,  is  excep- 
tionally difficult  to  handle ;  but  Scott  varies  his  lines  with 
much  skill,  and  in  few  couplets  is  the  stress  placed  011 
similar  syllables.  The  short  lines,  which  are  introduced 
at  suitable  intervals,  are  effective  and  serve  to  break  up 
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much  possible  monotony.  In  short,  the  poem  marked  a 
new  era  in  our  literature ;  it  is  truly  epic  in  tone,  though 
relieved  by  the  romance  of  chivalry  and  the  marvels  of 
wizardry. 

The  impression  made  by  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel  "  was  deepened,  when  in  1808  Scott's  greatest 
long  poem  "  Marmion "  appeared,  and  in  the  thirty 
following  years  sold  to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand 
copies.  Here  the  bard  introduced  each  canto  by  a 
delightful  poetical  epistle  to  one  or  other  of  his  numerous 
friends.  Of  this  kind  of  writing  there  are  no  better 
specimens  in  our  language,  and  the  elegy  011  William 
Pitt,  who  died  in  1806  is  so  noble,  that  it  must  find  a  place 
here.  It  is  found  in  the  first  of  these  epistles,  which  is 
.addressed  to  William  Stewart  Rose,  and  runs : 

Hadst  thou  but  lived,  though  stripped  of  power, 

A  watchman  on  a  lonely  tower, 

Thy  thrilling  trump  had  roused  the  land, 

When  fraud  or  danger  were  at  hand : 

By  thee,  as  by  the  beacon-light, 

Our  pilots  had  kept  course  aright ; 

As  some  proud  column  though  alone 

Thy  strength  had  propped  the  tottering  throne : 

Now  is  the  stately  column  broke, 

The  beacon-light  is  quenched  in  smoke, 

The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still, 

The  warder  silent  on  the  hill. 

In  "  Marmion  "  Scott's  muse  soared  to  a  loftier  height. 
He  modestly  calls  his  epic  "  A  tale  of  Flodden  Field." 
It  is  that  and  more :  Marmion  himself  is  a  fictitious 
character,  but  he  is  a  living  man,  whose  stern,  dark  soul 
and  whose  gloomy  passions  are  depicted  with  deeply 
moving  power.  We  follow  his  career  with  unfailing 
interest  and  true  sympathy,  though  we  realise  that  he 
alone  is  the  cause  of  his  secret  misery.  Though  in  part 
base,  he  is,  in  spite  of  his  faults,  a  brave  warrior,  who 
receives  the  soldier's  unwithering  crown  when  he  passes 
,away  in  the  pride  of  victory.  . 
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The  pathos  of  the  story  of  "  Constance,  the  nun  of 
Beverley,"  who  gave  her  all  for  Marmion,  and  whose 
spirit  vengefully  haunts  his  dying  hours,  thrills  in  the 
heart  of  the  reader.  The  glimmering  vault  where  her 
trial  is  held  before  judges  who  had  already  condemned 
her,  the  courage  of  the  hapless  girl,  her  passionate 
defiance  of  her  murderers,  the  fierce  revenge  which  she 
plans  against  her  faithless  lover  and  her  final  entombment 
in  the  living  death  of  the  convent-wall,  are  told  so  vividly 
that  the  scene  palpitates  with  life,  and  we  can  almost 
hear  the  dull  thuds  of  the  masons'  mallets  as  they  close 
up  the  woeful  hollow.  Well  might  the  guilty  abbess 
shrink  from  the  vengeance  of  the  mighty  lord,  whom  she 
had  so  gravely  offended.  Marmion's  journey  to  Scotland 
and  the  evening  at  the  inn  with  the  song  of  Fitz-Eustace 
once  sung  by  Constance  and  the  legend  of  the  garrulous 
host  linger  in  the  memory  like  the  golden  recollections 
of  early  childhood.  His  encounter  with  his  foe  De  Wilton 
in  the  guise  of  the  spectral  knight  of  the  host's  tale  by  its 
very  words  suggests  the  supernatural  terror  of  the  scene. 
The  pageant  of  the  King's  Court  and  the  muster  of  his 
army,  Marmion's  cool  entertainment  by  the  Douglas  and 
the  stern  gaze  of  De  Wilton  disguised  as  a  Palmer  which 
even  cows  his  haughty  foe,  are  distinguished  by  a 
masterful  force  of  description  displayed  by  few  of  our 
national  poets. 

The  narrative  of  the  conflict  itself  remains  one  of  the 
finest  battle-pieces  in  our  literature.  It  has  something 
of  the  direct  simplicity  of  the  "  Battle  of  Brunanburh," 
and  recalls  the  struggles  around  the  ships  in  the  "  Iliad." 
We  can  hear  the  clanging  of  the  blows  upon  the  armour, 
the  savage  shouts  of  the  conquerors  and  the  groans  of  the 
dying;  we  can  see  the  flashing  of  coats  of  mail,  of 
pennoned  lance  and  flaming  sword.  We  can  follow 
Marmion  into  the  thick  of  the  fight  and  kneel  by  his  side 
when  he  lies  stricken  by  his  death-wound,  while*  the 
thought  of  the  injured  Constance  hangs  heavy  over  his 
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heart.  The  anguished  thirst  of  the  dying  lord  finds 
fitting  expression  : 

pain  wrung  forth  a  lowly  moan, 
And  half  he  murmured,  "  Is  there  none 

Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst, 
Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 
Of  blessed  water  from  the  spring, 

To  slake  my  dying  thirst?" 

Not  far  off  is  Clare,  whose  estate  he  had  loved  and 
whom  he  sought  to  marry  by  force,  that  he  might  secure 
it  for  himself.  Intense  as  had  been  her  hatred  and  fear 
of  him  in  the  past,  her  woman's  heart  was  smitten  by 
divine  compassion,  and  she  brought  him  a  draught  of  the 
water,  which  he  craved,  in  his  helmet  from  the  "  Well  of 
Sibyl  Grey."  Ah,  truly  might  the  poet  sing : 

0  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made; 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou. 

The  lines  may  have  grown  hackneyed  by  frequent  quota- 
tion; but  that  is  only  a  sure  testimony  to  their  truth  and 
to  their  fine  expression  of  that  truth.  The  second  couplet 
by  its  delicate  rhythm  suggests  the  idea  which  it  contains 
and  forms  a  fine  contrast  to  the  closing  lines. 

Meanwhile  Marmion  lies  on  the  ground  bleeding  his  life 
away.  A  solitary  monk  kindly  and  devoted  holds  the 
sacred  emblem  of  his  faith  before  the  fading  eyes  of  the 
dying  hero,  who  in  health  had  thought  little  of  such 
things,  and  who  in  his  death  was  destined  neither  to  hear 
nor  to  heed  that  consolation.  The  recollection  of  the 
wronged  Constance  filled  his  heart  leaving  no  room  for 
other  emotions  : 
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The  monk  with  unavailing  cares 
Exhausted  all  the  Church's  prayers : 
Ever  he  said,  that  close  and  near 
A  lady's  voice  was  in  his  ear, 
And  that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear ; 

For  that  she  ever  sang, 

"  In  the  lost  battle,  borne  down  by  the  flying, 
Where  mingles  war's  rattle  with  groans  of  the  dying!" 

It  was  part  of  the  song  of  Constance  which  FitzEustace 
had  sung  in  the  inn,  all  unconscious  of  how  deeply  he  was 
cutting  his  lord  to  the  heart;  it  was  part  of  the  song  of 
Constance,  who  had  breathed  out  her  sinful  soul  in  the 
darkness  of  the  convent  wall.  "Well  might  the  monk's 
prayers  be  unavailing,  well  might  Marmion  hear  nothing 
else! 

Far  off  in  the  distance  the  battle  was  raging,  its  hideous 
clamour  fitfully  borne  on  the  breeze.  Long  the  issue 
hung  in  the  balance,  when 

The  war,  that  for  long  space  did  fail, 
Now  trebly  thundered  swelled  the  gale, 

And  STANLEY  !  was  the  cry ; 
A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread, 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye : 
With  dying  hand  above  his  head 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade, 

And  shouted  "Victory ! 

Charge,  Chester,  charge !     On,  Stanley  on  !" 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 

I  know  that  these  lines  have  often  been  parodied 
from  Horace  Smith  downward — in  more  senses  than 
one — with  amusing  effect;  but  the  fact  that  uncreative 
wits  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  upon  them  in  no 
way  detracts  from  their  living  force.  They  grip 
the  mind  from  which  nothing  can  dislodge  them;  they 
are  true  to  the  character  of  Marmion,  who  had  lived 
without  the  Church's  prayers  and  who  died  unheedful  of 
them.  The  wild  music  of  the  battle  is  in  them  and  comes 
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clanging  down  the  vacant  halls  of  time.  It  was  not  yet 
over,  though  one  of  the  heroes  was  gone  for  ever.  At  last 
the  English  men-at-arms  rushed  along  sweeping  the  relics 
of  Scottish  chivalry  before  them,  who  when  they  heard 
of  the  death  of  their  King  with  the  flower  of  his  host — 

melted  from  the  fields  as  snow, 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  south  winds  blow, 
Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 

Some  lines,  in  part  tender,  in  part  gravely  humorous, 
close  this  fine  poem,  which  is  unique  in  our  literature. 
The  lavish  wealth  of  imagination,  the  soul-stirring  vigour 
of  the  descriptions,  the  sweet  snatches  of  occasional  song, 
the  faculty  of  taking  the  reader  back  into  the  past,  of 
making  him  breathe  the  very  atmosphere  of  bygone  days, 
unite  to  summon  once  more  to  life  the  doings  and  the 
heroes  of  the  times  of  "  bluff  King  Hal."  The  verse  itself 
flows  on  like  a  full  strong  river,  now  past  pleasant  green- 
Avoods  and  by  eld-worn  mansions,  now  by  the  gay  court 
of  the  King  of  Scotland,  now  swirling  headlong  through 
the  midst  of  the  Field  of  Flodden,  now  gliding  to  its  quiet 
end  in  the  faithful  wedded  loves  of  De  Wilton  and  the 
Lady  Clare.  The  rhythm  seldom  flags,  the  fancy  never 
droops;  both  match  the  strength  of  the  narrative,  which 
joins  the  simplicity  of  the  border  ballad  to  the  loftier 
grandeur  of  the  epic  poem. 

The  style  of  the  description  is  so  strong  and  artless; 
yet  it  is  never  bald  in  its  artlessness,  as  has  happened  upon 
occasion  to  greater  poets.  One  form  of  adornment  Scott 
permitted  to  himself,  which  is  not  commonly  used  with 
success.  Like  Homer  and  Yergil  before  him,  he  knew 
the  rhythmical  value  and  pictorial  effect  of  proper  names, 
which  he  employed  with  subtle  art  both  in  his  longer 
poems  and  in  his  ballads  to  give  a  fuller  sound  to  the 
lines  in  which  they  occur  and  into  which  they  are  never 
dragged  superfluously.  In  "  Rob  Roy  "  he  makes  the 
elder  Mr.  Osbaldistone  mercilessly  satirise  some  of  his  own 
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lines  there  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  son  Frank.  But 
those  very  lines  illustrate  the  fore-mentioned  faculty 
sufficiently  well  to  merit  quotation : 

0,  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne, 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come, 
When  Rowland  brave  and  Olivier, 
And  every  Paladin  and  peer 

On  Roncevalles  died. 

The  second  and  fourth  lines  of  the  foregoing  are 
strengthened  and  filled  out  by  the  skilful  use  of  the 
proper  names.  Numberless  examples  of  this  branch  of 
poetic  art,  some  more,  some  less  striking,  can  be  culled 
from  most  of  the  poems.  In  none  perhaps  is  it  employed 
more  effectively  than  in  the  ballad  of  "  The  Young 
Lochinvar."  In  his  similia  Scott,  though  briefer  than 
most  epic  poets,  is  no  less  powerful  than  they.  These  are 
generally  confined  to  one  or  two,  at  most  to  three,  lines : 
but  they  display  the  poet's  strong  imagination  with 
singular  precision.  Indeed  their  brevity  is  no  doubt  due 
in  part  to  the  nature  of  his  genius,  but  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  careful  study  of  the  ballads,  which  he  loved  so 
fondly  and  which  he  was  able  to  imitate  so  cleverly  as  to 
deceive  "  the  very  elect  "  amongst  critics,  or  those  who 
believe  themselves  to  belong  to  this  happy  band. 

Two  years  later,  in  1810,  appeared  what  was  destined  to 
be  Scott's  favourite  poem  with  the  readers  of  his  day, 
"  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  twenty  thousand  copies  of 
which  in  a  sumptuous  edition  or  series  of  editions  were 
sold  within  a  few  months.  So  great  a  triumph  is  given  to 
few  poets,  be  they  mighty  or  be  they  small.  It  may  be 
urged  that  popularity  is  not  a  sure  test  of  genius.  Perhaps 
not,  but  neither  is  unpopularity.  In  fact  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  in  the  annals  of  our  literature  there  are  no 
instances,  save  those  of  the  Reverend  Robert  Montgomery 
and  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  where  popularity  has 
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attended  a  poetical  composition  entirely  unmarked  by 
genius.  With  regard  to  Montgomery,  it  may  be  noted 
that  his  theme  was  pious,  and  there  are  hosts  of  unpoetical 
people  who  easily  confound  rhythmical  piety  with  poetry, 
else  many  hymns  would  be  blotted  out  of  our  hymn-books. 
With  regard  to  Tupper,  I  have  never  deemed  him  to  be  a 
poet  at  all ;  hence  perhaps  his  popularity,  since  common- 
place people  are  passionately  fond  of  the  commonplace. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  question  that  "  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,"  though  not,  in  my  opinion,  so  fine 
a  poem  as  "  Marmion,"  is  inspired  by  an  overflowing 
imagination  and  by  true  poetic  genius  of  a  high  order. 
Herein  Scott  surpassed  his  previous  portrayal  of  nature 
in  the  glorious  descriptions  of  the  Trossachs  and  Loch 
Katrine.  His  passionate  love  of  that  exquisite  scenery 
throbs  in  every  line,  which  sings  of  its  glories.  When 
Fitz-James,  after  the  death  of  his  gallant  steed,  found 
himself  in  the  country  of  Roderick  Dhu,  he  thrilled  to  the 
magnificence  of  that  wild  region.  By  his  poem  Scott  sent 
thousands  of  visitors  to  rejoice  in  this  new  world,  the 
lonely  loveliness  of  which  has  doubtless  been  marred  by 
the  driving  of  a  fine  road  through  its  recesses,  but  which 
still  delights  tens  of  thousands  every  year.  The  keen 
mountain  air,  the  rugged  peaks  and  sheltered  ravines,  the 
ancient  trees  and  trailing  creepers,  the  solemn  thunder  of 
hidden  waterfalls,  the  dismal  cave  which  was  the  brief 
refuge  of  the  Douglas  and  his  child  Ellen,  the  noble  stag 
which  escapes  the  fierce  rage  of  his  pursuers,  the  shame  of 
the  baffled  hounds,  the  surpassing  beauty  of  Loch  Katrine 
with  its  islands  and  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Scottish 
King  are  sung  with  a  witchery  of  melody  which  is  com- 
pounded of  simple  chords  and  artless  music. 

The  bower  of  Roderick  Dhu  on  "  Ellen's  Isle  "  and  the 
hospitable  reception  of  the  "  Knight  of  Snowdoun  "  are 
described  lovingly,  but  with  striking  effect.  Indeed  a 
buoyant  and  tireless  vigour  is  the  dominant  note  of  Scott's 
narrative  poetry  at  its  best.  His  Muse  cleaves  the  air 
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with  a  wing  which  never  seems  to  weary,  and  she  is  able 
to  bear  her  reader  with  her  through  the  clouds.  We  know 
at  once  what  the  poet  means,  which,  after  all,  is  something 
to  be  desired  on  the  part  of  the  student.  In  his  pictures 
of  men,  their  doings  and  their  dwellings,  he  closely 
resembles  the  masterful  painting  and  firm  drawing  of  Sir 
John  Gilbert.  He  is  never  unwholesome,  never  morbid, 
though  he  often  reaches  a  high  degree  of  pathos.  The 
denouement  of  his  poems  is  skilfully  contrived  and  for  the 
most  part  happy.  Some  finicking  critics  consider  this  a 
defect  in  itself;  but,  let  them  say  what  they  will,  the 
general  reader  does  not  usually  pant  to  have  his  feelings 
harrowed  finally  save  in  a  tragedy.  There,  of  course,  he 
prepares  himself  gradually  for  the  accumulated  terror 
of  the  climax;  but  more  commonly  he  prefers  a  happy 
ending  to  the  tale  which  enchains  his  interest.  Poetic 
justice  may  not  be  true  to  life  in  all  cases;  but  it  is 
commendable,  in  so  far  as  it  relieves  the  strain  of  the 
emotions  and  the  tension  of  the  spirit.  Besides  it  ought 
to  be  true  to  life  after  all. 

In  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  Scott  works  out  his  plot  in 
genuine  romantic  fashion,  and  we  follow  the  doings  of  his 
characters  with  unfailing  pleasure.  He  has  a  story  to 
tell,  and  he  makes  it  live  by  the  varying  colour  and  the 
rapid  movement  of  his  narrative.  The  dark  yet  noble 
disposition  of  Roderick  Dhu  is  sharply  delineated.  His 
over-weaning  self-confidence  yet  his  unfeigned  admiration 
of  sturdy  manhood,  his  inevitableness  in  revenge,  his 
cruelty  to  the  miserable  Blanche  of  Devan,  his  patriarchal 
power  as  chief,  his  high  regard  for  hospitality,  his 
chivalry  towards  his  foe  with  whom  he  shares  his  food  and 
his  plaid,  alike  present  the  portrait  of  a  man  fierce  yet 
noble,  stern  yet  not  wholly  unloveable.  When  he  orders 
the  "  fiery  cross  "  to  be  sent  forth,  not  a  clansman  dreams 
of  disobeying  the  summons.  One  a  mere  boy  starts  up 
from  the  bedside  of  his  father  lying  dead,  another  quits 
his  young  bride  at  the  door  of  the  church.  So,  when  he 
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is  guiding  Fitz-James  through  the  passes  of  the  glen  his 
whistle  summons  up  a  host  of  armed  Highlanders,  who 
had  been  lurking  in  ambush  around,  while  a  wave  of  his 
hand  motions  them  to  disappear  once  more  into  their 
green  covert.  When  Black  Roderick  sees  the  stranger's 
courage  in  planting  his  back  against  a  wall  of  rock  and 
preparing  to  sell  his  life  dearly  against  overwhelming 
odds,  he  is  convinced  that  he  must  be  the  leader  of  the 
forces  coming  against  him.  With  a  true  Highlander's 
superstition  he  conceives  that  he  must  do  his  best  to  kill 
him  as  the  noblest  of  the  opposing  host,  to  fulfil  the 
prophecy  of  Brian  the  mad  hermit.  Yet  even  here  he 
abides  by  his  promise  and  guides  his  foe  to  a  spot  outside 
of  his  own  country ;  whereupon  he  flings  down  his  buckler 
that  he  might  have  no  undue  advantage  over  one  who  had 
none,  and  joins  him  in  single  fight. 

The  combat  and  the  dark  chieftain's  death  in  Stirling 
Castle  are  finely  and  pathetically  depicted.  When  the 
aged  minstrel  of  the  Douglas,  Allan-Bane,  has  been  sent 
into  his  cell  by  mistake  and  is  singing  the  story  of  the 
battle  between  the  Southrons  and  the  Highlanders,  Clan- 
Alpine  breathes  his  last :  — 

At  first  the  Chieftain  to  the  chime 

With  lifted  hand  kept  feeble  time ; 

That  motion  ceased, — yet  feeling  strong 

Varied  his  look,  as  changed  the  song; 

At  length  no  more  his  deafened  ear 

The  minstrel  melody  can  hear ; 

His  face  grows  sharp — his  hands  are  clenched, 

As  if  some  pang  his  heart-strings  wrenched ; 

Set  are  his  teeth,  his  fading  eye 

Is  sternly  fixed  on  vacancy; 

Thus  motionless,  and  moanless,  drew 

His  parting  breath  stout  Roderick  Dhu." 

It  is  a  fitting  end  to  a  stormy  and  turbulent  career. 
Clan- Alpine's  pine  was  broken  and  its  glory  shed.  It  was 
meet  that  he  should  pass  away  to  the  song  of  the  battle, 
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in  which  he  had  taken  no  part  and  where  his  loss  was 
irreparable.  And  what  a  description  of  the  battle  Scott 
has  given  !  Though  a  genial  and  kindly  man  of  peace,  he 
must  surely  have  had  something  of  the  Border-Baron  in 
his  being,  which  made  him  rise  eager  as  the  war-horse  to 
the  din  of  the  conflict.  Lockhart  tells  how  a  copy  of  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake "  reached  Scott's  friend,  Sir  Adam 
Fergusson,  who  was  then  posted  in  a  somewhat  exposed 
position  in  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  "  The  men  were 
ordered  to  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground;  while  they  kept 
that  attitude,  the  Captain,  kneeling  at  their  head,  read 
aloud  the  description  of  the  battle  in  Canto  VI,  and  the 
listening  soldiers  only  interrupted  him  by  a  joyous  huzza 
whenever  the  French  shot  struck  the  bank  close  above 
them/'  Could  any  more  convincing  proof  of  the  poet's 
power  be  found  than  this  testimony  of  the  soldiers  in  their 
precarious  position? 

The  Douglas  and  his  daughter  Ellen,  "  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,"  Allan-Bane  their  ancient  minstrel,  the  King 
himself  either  in  his  royal  state  or  as  the  venturesome 
"  Knight  of  Snowdoun,"  and  Malcolm  Graeme,  each  plays 
a  fitting  part  in  the  story,  each  stands  out  as  a  living 
personality.  Yet  there  is  no  elaborate  attempt  in  character- 
painting;  the  figiires  are  etched  in  sharp  outline  but  with 
perfect  distinctness;  while  the  mad  hermit  Brian  is 
invested  with  a  mysterious  horror.  The  scenery  amid 
which  they  lead  their  lives  is  no  less  distinct,  while  it  is 
richly  varied.  The  poet  manifestly  threw  himself  into  his 
work  with  his  whole  being,  and  took  an  intense  delight  in 
it.  The  poem  has  passages  of  rare  beauty  of  language  and 
of  sustained  melody  in  rhythm.  We  can  imagine  an  old- 
time  border  minstrel  singing  in  such  a  strain  his  tales 
of  love,  of  the  chase,  of  raging  war,  of  final  peace.  The 
winds  of  heaven  blow  through  the  fast-flowing  lines;  the 
hues  of  nature  shine  with  changeful  loveliness;  the  noise 
of  the  doubtful  battle  rages,  the  tender  star  of  true  love 
beams  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  fate.  Amongst  descriptive 
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poeins  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  must  ever  hold  a  high 
place,  notwithstanding  occasional  faults.  In  its  own  kind 
it  is  grandly  picturesque  with  rare  gleams  of  pure  and 
artless  pathos.  When  it  is  read  amid  the  wild  majesty  of 
the  Trossachs  its  glowing  lines  take  a  new  power,  many 
of  them  cling  to  the  reader  and  are  knit  into  the  fabric 
of  his  mental  being.  That  is  one  unfailing  test  of  true 
poetry,  and  Scott  can  well  abide  by  the  test. 

In  1813  appeared  the  striking  poem  "  Rokeby."  It  is 
usual  for  Scott's  admirers  to  limit  their  study  and  their 
appreciation  to  his  three  best  known  longer  poems,  in 
which  limitation  they  make  a  grave  mistake.  An  excep- 
tionally acute  critic,  J.  H.  Millar,  in  his  "  Literary 
History  of  the  Scottish  People,"  claims  the  second  place 
in  excellence  to  "  Marmion  "  for  "  Rokeby,"  and  with 
some  reason.  The  familiar  gifts  of  the  poet  are  all 
displayed  therein  and  exercised  with  masterly  power, 
while  there  are  fewer  lapses  into  slipshod  rhythm  and 
merely  visual  rhymes.  The  characters  are  lovingly  drawn 
and  sharply  contrasted;  the  beauties  of  nature  are  fitly 
described  and  the  scene  in  the  outlaws'  cave  is  one  of 
quite  unusual  attraction.  More  I  cannot  say  at  this 
point,  but  must  content  myself  with  urging  upon  others 
the  reading  of  the  poem  itself.  The  same  year  saw  the 
composition  of  that  charming  love-idyl  "  The  Bridal  of 
Triermain."  Scott  took  a  mischievous  delight  in  mystify- 
ing the  public ;  in  this  poem  he  deliberately  imitated  the 
style  of  his  friend  William  Erskine,  while  he  retained 
the  essentials  of  his  own  poetic  method.  It  was  published 
anonymously :  the  Edinburgh  Review  alone  was  not 
deceived;  but  most  of  the  critics  attributed  the  poem  to 
Erskine,  while  the  sage  Quarterly  Review  congratulated 
itself  upon  the  discovery  of  a  new  poet,  remarking :  "  The 
diction  undoubtedly  reminds  us  of  a  rhythm  and  cadence 
we  have  heard  before;  but  the  sentiment,  descriptions 
and  characters  have  qualities  that  are  native  and  un- 
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borrowed/'  Alas  for  the  infallibility  of  tbe  critical 
Rhadainanthus ! 

By  this  time  Byron  was  beginning  to  assert  his  sway 
over  the  world  of  letters.  Scott  recognised  the  greater 
poetic  genius  of  his  contemporary,  but  he  was  not  minded 
to  retreat  from  the  Muses'  Hill  without  a  struggle..  He 
had  long  planned  a  poem  to  celebrate  the  Bruce,  which 
resulted  in  the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  published  in  1814, 
and  which  sold  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand  copies, 
a  circumstance  which  would  have  been  a  great  triumph 
for  any  less  popular  poet  than  himself.  Nor  is  this  work 
to  be  lightly  thrown  aside  as  positively  inferior.  Doubt- 
less there  are  signs  of  weariness  in  the  beginning;  but 
when  once  the  poet  warmed  to  his  work  his  narrative 
flowed  along  with  much  of  his  wonted  vigour.  It  contains 
many  striking  scenes  and  fine  passages;  but,  taken 
altogether,  it  is  less  effective  than  the  better  known  of  his 
longer  poems.  Of  "  Harold  the  Dauntless,"  published 
in  1816,  I  need  only  remark  that  though  Scott  deliberately 
endeavoured  to  write  in  a  rougher  and  more  uncouth  style 
than  was  his  wont,  his  work  was  a  failure.  So,  too,  in  a 
great  measure  was  the  previous  "Vision  of  Don  Roderick," 
written  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  a  metre  in  which  Scott 
only  won  occasional  success. 

It  remains  now  for  me  to  leave  the  consideration  of 
Scott  as  a  narrative  poet  and  to  turn  to  other  branches 
of  his  art.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  he  was  a  man 
of  great  and  varied  genius,  endowed  \vith  a  regal  imagina- 
tion, which  displayed  itself  in  many  ways.  His  edition 
of  the  "  Border  Minstrelsy  "  had  inspired  him  with  a  love 
of  ballad-writing  which  impelled  him  to  make  some  note- 
worthy contributions  to  that  fascinating  collection.  He 
had  the  power  of  living  once  more  in  the  distant  past, 
when  the  manners  of  men  were  less  conventional  and  their 
mode  of  life  less  complicated.  Thus  he  was  able  to  write 
ballads  of  such  artless  beauty  as  to  seem  the  work  of  some 
bygone  minstrel.  "  The  Grey  Brother "  is  remarkable 
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alike  for  its  old-world  atmosphere  and  for  its  success 
in  catching  the  chiming  metre  of  an  ancient  ballad. 
Again,  "  The  Battle  of  Harlaw  "  in  "  The  Antiquary  "  is 
a  fine  illustration  of  such  a  song  in  this  kind  as  "  Blind 
Harry  "  or  "  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  "  might  have  sung. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  ballad  is  a  poem  stripped 
of  all  luxuriance  and  couched  in  clear  and  telling  words. 
Scott's  imagination  lingered  lovingly  over  these  old  songs 
of  his  native  land,  and  he  was  able  to  re-create  their  very 
atmosphere,  to  re-think  the  very  thoughts  of  their  original 
composers.  His  are  true  ballads,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  most  of  those  of  later  poets,  who  import  a 
strain  of  modern  thought  and  an  undue  richness  of 
language  into  the  simpler  fancies  of  the  days  that  are 
gone. 

Scott's  merit  as  a  song-writer  cannot  be  overlooked  in 
any  study  of  his  poetry.  His  ear  would  be  caught  by 
some  old  melody,  to  which  unfitting  words  had  been  set. 
He  would  straightway  proceed  to  pen  a  song,  which  sings 
alike  in  the  ear  and  in  the  heart.  Who  that  has  heard  it 
sung  by  sweet  Scottish  lips  can  ever  forget  "  Jock  of 
Hazeldeane "  ?  Similarly,  though  dealing  with  quite 
another  theme,  the  song  on  "  The  Lifting  of  the  Banner 
of  the  House  of  Buccleugh  at  a  great  Football  Match  on 
Carterhaugh "  is  a  noble  tribute  to  the  might  of  that 
famous  family.  He  wrote,  too,  more  than  one  full- 
mouthed  Cavalier  and  Jacobite  song,  while  he  could 
compose  humorous  lyrics,  such  as  may  be  found  in 
"  Ivanhoe,"  in  which  his  genial  and  kindly  heart  shows 
itself  to  great  advantage.  Few  of  his  novels  are  un- 
adorned by  songs  :  they  may  be  pitched  in  the  solemn  key 
of  the  stanzas  on  "  Time  "  in  "  The  Antiquary,"  or  the 
lovely  lyric  in  "  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,"  which  must 
find  a  place  here  : 

Proud  Maisie  is  in  the  wood, 
Walking  so  early; 

Sweet  Robin  sits  on  the  bush, 
Singing  so  rarely. 
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"  Tell  me,  thou  bonny  bird, 

When  shall  I  marry  me1?" 
"  When  six  braw  gentlemen 

Kirkward  shall  carry  ye." 

"  Who  makes  the  bridal  bed, 

Birdie,  say  truly  "  ; 
"  The  grey-headed  sexton, 

That  delves  the  grave  duly. 

"  The  glow-worm  o'er  grave  and  stone 

Shall  light  thee  steady. 
The  owl  from  the  steeple  sing, 

Welcome  proud  lady." 

Many  more  of  his  songs  might  be  quoted,  such  as  "  Ah  ! 
County  Guy "  from  "  Quentin  Durward,"  "  Woman's 
Faith  and  Woman's  Trust  "  from  "  The  Betrothed."  But 
it  will  suffice  to  say  that  he  was  a  true  singer,  whose  words 
are  musical  in  themselves  and  can  easily  be  wedded  to 
suitable  airs.  He  had,  too,  a  love  of  writing  snatches  of 
excellent  blank  verse  under  the  comprehensive  title  of 
"  Old  Play "  as  headings  to  the  chapters  of  his  novels. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  imitations  of  the  Elizabethans 
so  exact  that  they  might  have  been  written  by  Fletcher 
himself  in  a  happy  moment.  In  addition  to  exercises  of 
this  nature  he  was  a  fine  translator  of  poems,  especially 
from  the  German.  His  rendering  of  Goethe's  "  Erl 
Konig  "  still  remains  the  most  poetical  in  our  language ; 
though  the  metre  is  not  quite  correct,  the  translation 
could  be  most  easily  re-translated  into  its  mother-tongue 
if  the  original  verse  were  to  be  lost.  The  ballads  of 
Germany  charmed  his  mind  because  of  their  close 
resemblance  to  the  favourites  of  his  own  land  and  because 
of  their  glamour  of  witchcraft  and  the  supernatural.  It 
is  not  given  to  every  poet  to  excel  in  translation;  but 
Scott's  genius  was  equal  to  all  of  the  claims  which  he 
made  upon  it,  nor  did  he  often  tax  it  beyond  its  strength. 

What  then  am  I  to  say  in  summing  up  the  greatness 
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of  Scott  as  a  poet?  He  shone  superior  in  so  many  kinds 
of  his  art  that  the  task  of  impartial  judgment  is  singularly 
difficult.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  a  thoroughly  healthy 
spirit,  which  rejected  garbage  as  material  utterly  un- 
worthy of  true  art.  If  he  fell  below  Byron  in  the  height 
of  his  poetic  genius,  he  was  that  noble  poet's  superior 
in  most  other  respects.  He  loved  the  open  air  with  a 
passionate  affection,  which  has  given  a  breezy  freshness 
to  all  that  he  has  written.  His  delight  in  the  wild  glens 
and  the  primitive  habits  of  the  Highlanders,  in  the  cattle- 
rieving  yet  romantic  moss-troopers,  has  enabled  him  to 
reproduce  their  thoughts  in  the  very  language  in  which 
they  would  have  uttered  them.  His  great  human  heart  was 
doubly  stirred  by  tales  of  mortal  sorrow  and  trial ;  hence 
he  was  able  to  treat  of  these  with  an  elemental  pathos 
which  is  most  moving.  His  wide  imagination  and  his 
rapidity  in  composition  led  him  to  neglect  many  of  the 
subtler  touches  of  descriptive  poetry,  which  lend  so  dainty 
a  grace  to  the  work  of  other  bards.  He  might  have  been 
more  finished  haft  he  been  less  fertile.  But  he  would 
have  suffered  more  than  he  gained  by  closer  attention  to 
the  smaller  minutiae  of  his  craft.  We  should  have  lost 
the  verve  and  vigour  of  his  narrative,  the  broad  painting 
and  the  bold  effects  of  his  style.  The  metre,  in  which 
he  wrote  chiefly,  has  been  dubbed  unfortunate  in  its 
tendency  to  monotony  and  in  some  other  respects.  But  in 
the  hands  of  a  master  it  is  found  to  be  admirably  adapted 
to  the  kind  of  epic  poetry  which  it  was  Scott's  delight  to 
produce.  Let  no  one  mistake  the  word  epic ;  Scott  was  an 
epic  poet  of  considerable  compass,  though  his  poems  may 
fall  short  of  the  dignity  of  the  older  epics  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  But  that  particular  dignity  was  no  part  of 
his  purpose:  his  object  was  to  tell  a  stoiy  in  graphic 
verse.  In  some  of  his  scenes  he  comes  nearer  to  Homer 
than  any  poet  since  his  day.  As  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  his  battle-pieces  have  a  martial  clang  about  them 
which  recalls  the  noise  and  the  dust  of  the  savage  conflict. 
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In  penning  these  the  flexibility  of  his  metre  was  of 
supreme  assistance  to  him,  and  in  that  gift  he  once  more 
resembles  Homer,  whose  hexameters  are  lighter  and  more 
flexible  than  those  of  Yergil. 

As  a  song-writer  Scott  has  many  similar  qualities. 
Careless  as  he  was  in  composition,  most  of  his  songs  have 
a  haunting  music  and  upon  occasion  a  rollicking  humour 
in  them  which  give  them  a  high  rank  in  their  kind.  But 
whatever  he  wrote  or  whatever  he  sang  his  warm  human 
heart  was  his  supreme  inspiration.  His  imagination  was 
vast  and  all-embracing :  hence  perhaps  it  has  come  about 
that  he  did  not  trouble  himself  about  matters  upon  which 
less  spontaneous  poets  spend  much  time  and  much  night- 
oil.  The  din  of  the  combat  and  the  music  of  the  chase, 
the  loveliness  of  the  wild  wood  and  the  rugged  majesty 
of  the  mountain ;  the  verdure  of  the  island  and  the  sunset 
splendour  of  the  solitary  lake;  the  sombre  dignity  of 
ancient  castles  and  the  superstitions  of  magic;  the  noble 
pageant  of  the  court  and  the  shadowy  recesses  of  the 
convent-vault;  the  simpler  emotions  of  men  and  women 
and  the  "  still  sad  music  of  humanity," — these  caught 
his  fancy,  these  were  the  favourite  themes  of  his  verse, 
and  he  has  told  their  story  with  ever-varying  power  and 
sympathetic  tenderness.  He  had  the  great  gift  of  making 
his  narrative  poems  sing  for  themselves  unspoiled  by  the 
obtrusive  presence  of  the  singer.  Hence  he  never  plays 
the  part  of  the  puppet-master,  he  makes  his  puppets  living 
beings.  Nay,  though  he  does  not  analyse  their  spirits 
with  great  profundity,  we  can  love  those  whom  he  loved 
and  hate  those  whom  he  hated,  if  indeed  his  gentle  heart 
would  have  suffered  him  to  hate  anyone. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  he  was  often  careless  and  some- 
times slipshod;  while  greater  care  might  have  added  to 
the  beauty  of  his  poems,  we  must  take  them  for  what 
they  are.  It  is  a  familiar  fault  of  criticism  to  censure  a 
poet  for  what  he  does  not  possess  and  never  claims  to 
possess.  This  much  is  certain :  other  poets  have  been  to 
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the  full  as  careless  as  Scott  and  with  far  less  excuse.  The 
more  we  strive  to  estimate  his  genius  and  his  imagination 
the  greater  is  our  wonder  at  their  range  and  at  his  varied 
powers  of  expression.  One  characteristic  he  has,  which  is 
eminently  loveable.  He  never  makes  his  reader  afraid  of 
him;  he  is  always  his  friend,  and  we  feel  that  if  he  were 
suddenly  to  appear  in  our  midst  we  should  be  quite  at 
home  in  his  genial  company.  His  greatness  in  other 
walks  of  literature  has  had  the  unfortunate  tendency  of 
obscuring  his  high  merit  as  a  poet.  To  be  so  misled  is  to  do 
serious  injustice  to  one  whose  varied  and  spirited  verse, 
whose  joyous  zest  in  the  treatment  of  his  themes,  whose 
considerable  capacity  as  a  nature-poet  can  afford  a  whole- 
some and  abiding  pleasure  to  all  who  will  take  the  pains 
to  study  him.  It  is  time  that  his  epics  should  be  brought 
forth  once  more  into  the  light  of  loving  and  reverent 
appreciation.  Their  healthy  purity  would  serve  as  a 
much-needed  tonic  to  palates  battened  on  less  exhilarating 
food.  At  the  very  least  this  much  must  be  claimed  for 
the  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  it  is  original  both  in 
kind  and  in  method,  that  it  has  the  breath  of  the  moor- 
land in  it,  that  it  has  the  loving  singleness  of  heart  of  a 
little  child,  and  that  it  has  long  passages  of  exquisite 
sweetness  and  of  sturdy  power. 

Such  is  the  poor  wreath  of  whole-hearted  admiration, 
which  I  would  venture  to  lay  upon  the  brows  of  the 
"  Wizard  of  the  North,"  to  whom  I  have  owed  golden 
hours  of  purest  delight,  in  the  certainty  that  from  his 
throne  amongst  the  immortals  he  will  not  scorn  to  take  a 
scanty  garland  offered  with  grateful  affection. 


*    *    * 


The  Plays  of  J.  M.  Synge. 

BY    HERBERT  TAYLOR 

"DORN  at  Dublin  in  1871,  Synge  was  in  due  course 
educated  privately  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  B.A.  He  died  in  Dublin 
at  the  age  of  37  on  March  24th,  1909.  After  leaving  the 
university  he  travelled  over  Europe  in  Bohemian  fashion 
until  he  was  found  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  in  the  Latin 
Quarter  of  Paris  about  1902.  Mr.  Yeats  persuaded  him 
to  return  to  Ireland  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  Irish  character  as  a  source  of  inspiration  for  his  work. 
Prior  to  this  time  Synge  had  produced  little  or  nothing 
except  some  criticisms  and  imitations  of  French  literature. 
On  his  return  to  Ireland  he  went  to  live  in  the  Aran 
Islands,  and  soon  wrote  his  first  play,  "  The  Shadow  of 
the  Glen."  This  was  followed  in  1903  by  "  Eiders  to  the 
Sea."  In  1905  the  play,  "  The  Well  of  the  Saints,"  was 
published,  followed  in  1907  by  "The  Playboy  of  the 
Western  World"  and  "The  Tinker's  Wedding."  The 
other  published  work  includes  "  The  Aran  Islands  "  and 
several  articles  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and  a  volume 
of  his  criticisms  and  imitations  of  the  French  is  now  in 
the  press. 

The  present  purpose  is  to  consider  the  several  plays; 
but  before  doing  this  it  will  be  interesting  to  quote  two 
passages  in  prefaces  to  them,  which  show  the  author's 
attitude  of  mind  to  his  work  and  to  the  modern  drama. 
In  the  preface  to  the  "  Playboy  of  the  Western  World  " 
he  writes : 

"  On  the  stage  one  must  have  reality,  one  must  have  joy, 
and  that  is  why  the  intellectual  modern  drama  has  failed, 
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and  people  have  grown  sick  of  the  musical  comedy  that  has 
been  given  them  in  place  of  the  rich  joy  found  only  in  what 
is  superb  and  wild  in  reality." 

In  the  preface  to  "  The  Tinkers'  Wedding  "  we  are  told  : 

"  The  drama  is  made  serious,  in  the  French  sense  of  the 
word,  not  by  the  degree  in  which  it  is  taken  up  with 
problems  that  are  serious  in  themselves,  but  by  the  degree  of 
nourishment,  not  very  easy  to  define,  on  which  our  imagina- 
tions live.  The  drama  like  the  symphony  does  not  teach  or 
prove  anything.  Analysts  with  their  problems  and  teachers 
with  their  systems  are  soon  old-fashioned.  Of  the  things 
which  nourish  the  imagination  humour  is  one  of  the  most 
needful,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  limit  or  destroy  it." 

Synge's  plays  are  strikingly  original ;  we  are  introduced 
to  simple  people  swayed  by  natural  emotions;  every 
character  is  well  drawn,  and  as  the  play  proceeds  they 
reveal  themselves;  they  do  not  depend  on  an  intellectual 
sublety  for  their  appreciation,  such  as  is  found  with  some 
modern  writers.  As  an  illustration  let  us  compare  with 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  In  his  plays  each  character  thinks 
Shaw  and  speaks  Shaw;  you  cannot  get  away  from  Shaw. 
His  plays  are  brilliantly  entertaining,  intellectual, 
serious  and  witty;  their  greatest  value  is  the  laying  bare 
of  the  conventionalities  which  bind  us,  and  in  this  way  they 
are  stepping  stones  that  lead  us  to  a  wider  and  truer 
knowledge;  his  characters  are  not  real;  we  feel  them  to 
be  mouthpieces  of  ideas.  The  weaknesses  of  humanity  are 
shown  to  us  with  but  little  of  its  beauty  and  strength; 
we  must  wait  for  the  Superman  for  that. 

The  great  feature  of  Synge's  plays  is  the  detachment  of 
the  author  from  the  characters.  The  ability  to  achieve 
this  shows  his  artistic  genius;  we  have  the  record  of  eye 
and  mind  conveyed  with  great  poetic  beauty.  The  great 
forces  which  throb  in  the  heart  of  humanity  are  vividly 
portrayed ;  the  characters  are  drawn  from  one  class  of 
society;  their  differing  environment  varies  the  colouring 
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of  their  imaginations;  we  are  not  directed  to  any  problems, 
but  our  minds  are  stirred,  and  problems  occur  to  us 
in  numbers  as  infinite  as  are  the  variations  of  the  human 
intellect.  In  the  plays  the  characters  are  simple  people, 
the  words  used  are  those  Mr.  Synge  has  heard  among  the 
country  people  of  Ireland,  or  spoken  in  his  nursery  before 
he  could  read  the  newspapers.  He  says  in  the  preface 
to  the  "  Playboy  "  :  "  In  Ireland  for  a  few  years  more  we 
have  a  popular  imagination  that  is  fiery  and  magnificent 
and  tender,  so  that  those  of  us  who  wish  to  write  start  with 
a  chance  that  is  not  given  to  writers  in  places  where  the 
springtime  of  local  life  has  been  forgotten  and  the  harvest 
is  a  memory  only,  and  the  straw  has  been  turned  into 
bricks." 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  Synge  is  the  brightest  star 
of  the  Celtic  revival,  and  in  the  larger  field  of  literature 
he  is  among  the  first  rate;  his  work  brings  before  us  the 
great  realities  of  mankind  and  nature;  we  feel  the  throb 
of  the  elemental  forces,  the  beauty,  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  humanity,  the  beauty,  grandeur  and  terror  of 
the  world,  and  in  no  laboured  manner,  no  striving  after 
effect.  It  is  artistic  in  the  highest  degree. 

In  the  short  play,  "  The  Shadow  of  the  Glen,"  the  scene 
is  laid  in  Glenmalure,  in  the  Wicklow  Hills,  at  the  last 
cottage  in  the  Glen,  inhabited  by  an  old  man  and  his 
young  wife.  The  play  opens  with  the  old  man  lying  in 
his  bed  apparently  dead.  The  wife  is  present.  A  tramp 
knocks  at  the  door  : 

"  Good  evening  to  you,  lady  of  the  house." 
"  Good  evening  kindly  stranger,  its  a  wild  night;  God  help 
you,  to  be  out  in  the  rain  falling."  .   .   . 

The  tramp  is  invited  to  enter,  and  conversation  follows.  The 
humour  is  introduced  by  the  old  man  starting  up  in  the 
bed,  when  his  wife  has  gone  out  to  meet  a  young  man  who 
is  driving  sheep  up  the  Glen.  When  the  wife  returns 
with  the  man  general  conversation  follows,  and  at  the 
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opportune  moment  the  old  man  jumps  out  of  bed,  and, 
after  an  angry  scene,  says  to  the  tramp : 

"  Let  her  walk  out  of  that  door,  and  let  you  go  along  with 
her,  stranger — if  its  raining  itself — for  it's  too  much  talk 
you  have  surely." 

Tramp :  "  We'll  be  going  now,  lady  of  the  house,  the  rain 
is  falling,  but  the  air  is  kind  and  maybe  it'll  be  a  grand 
morning  by  the  Grace  of  God." 

Nora :  "  What  is  a  grand  morning  when  I'm  destroyed 
surely,  and  I  going  out  to  get  my  death  walking  the  roads"  ? 

Tramp :  "  You'll  not  be  getting  your  death  with  myself, 
lady  of  the  house,  and  I  knowing  all  the  ways  a  man  can  put 
food  in  his  mouth.  We'll  be  going  now  I'm  telling  you,  and 
the  time  you'll  be  feeling  the  cold  and  the  frost  and  the  great 
rain,  and  the  sun  again,  and  the  south  wind  blowing  in  the 
Glens,  you'll  not  be  sitting  up  on  a  wet  ditch,  the  way  you're 
after  sitting  in  the  place,  making  yourself  old  with  looking 
on  each  day  and  it  passing  you  by.  You'll  be  saying  one 
time  '  It's  a  grand  morning  by  the  Grace  of  God,'  and  another 
time  '  It's  a  wild  night,  God  help  us,  but  it'll  pass  surely.' 
You'll  be  saying  " 

Dan :  "  Go  out  of  that  door,  I'm  telling  you  and  do  your 
blathering  below  in  the  Glen." 

Tramp  :  "  Come  along  with  me,  now,  lady  of  the  house,  and 
its  not  my  blather  you'll  be  hearing  only,  but  you'll  be 
hearing  the  herons  crying  out  over  the  black  lakes,  and  you'll 
be  hearing  the  grouse  and  the  owls  with  them  and  the  larks 
and  the  big  thrushes  when  the  days  are  warm,  and  its  not 
from  the  like  of  them  you'll  be  hearing  a  talk  of  getting  old 
like  Peggy  Cavanagh,  and  losing  the  hair  off  you,  and  the 
light  of  your  eyes,  but  its  fine  songs  you'll  be  hearing  when 
the  sun  goes  up,  and  there'll  be  no  old  fellow  wheezing,  the 
like  of  an  old  sheep,  close  to  your  ear." 

Nora  :  "  I'm  thinking  its  myself  will  be  wheezing  that  time 
with  laying  down  under  the  Heavens  when  the  night  is  cold, 
but  you've  a  fine  bit  of  talk,  stranger,  and  its  with  yourself 
I'll  go."  ({Turning  to  Dan.)  "  You  think  its  a  grand  thing 
you're  after  doing  with  your  letting  on  to  be  dead,  but  what 
is  it  at  all?  What  way  would  a  woman  live  in  a  lonesome 
place  the  like  of  this  place,  and  she  not  making  a  talk  with 
the  men  passing?  And  what  way  will  yourself  live  from  this 
day  with  none  to  care  for  you  ?  What  is  it  you'll  have  now 
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but  a  black  life  Daniel  Burke,  and  its  not  long  I'm  telling 
you,  till  you'll  be  lying  under  that  sheet,  and  you  dead 
surely." 

These  extracts  will  indicate  the  rich  strain  of  poetry 
contained  in  the  play;  there  is  a  true  sense  of  natural 
influences  and  of  the  human  emotions  given  in  the  simplest 
•manner,  the  very  freedom  of  the  characters  gives  the 
opportunity  for  the  expression  of  instincts  which  are 
common  to  us  all.  The  play  is  of  the  nature  of  a  beautiful 
poem. 

"  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World  "  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  of  Synge's  plays  on  account  of  the  disturbances 
caused  when  it  was  produced  at  the  Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin, 
and  also  when  produced  in  London,  owing  to  it  being 
objected  to  by  some  Irish  who  deemed  it  an  insult  to  their 
people.  That  the  play  is  powerful  must  be  admitted ;  it  is 
an  amazing  character  study,  but  I  cannot  find  any  cause 
for  such  objection.  We  have  a  young  man,  whose  life  is 
crushed  by  a  worthless  father,  stung  into  rebellion;  he 
strikes  his  father  when  working  in  the  fields,  runs  away,  a 
terror  to  himself.  The  play  opens  with  the  young  man, 
Christy,  worn  out,  finding  his  way  to  a  lonely  shebeen ;  he 
tells  his  story,  and  is  at  least  credited  with  being  a  man ;  the 
effect  of  this  raises  his  self-esteem,  and  he  behaves  like 
one.  The  girls  of  the  district  look  up  to  him;  he  makes 
love  to  the  daughter  of  the  landlord.  Then  his  father 
arrives  in  search  of  him.  Christy  sees  him,  and  then, 
though  frightened,  he,  to  retain  his  new  character, 
becomes  a  braggart,  and,  to  hide  his  fear,  has  a  fight  with 
his  father.  This  turns  the  people  against  him;  father 
and  son  are  driven  off,  but  the  son  is  no  longer  afraid. 
A  brief  outline,  but  there  is  a  vividness  and  force  in  the 
play  which  makes  it  live;  it  is  humorous  and  bitter,  fiery 
and  tender.  There  is  conveyed  the  lament  of  the  young 
women,  that  the  best  of  the  young  men  have  left  to  find  a 
larger  life  in  other  countries,  leaving  only  the  weaklings, 
and  so  they  regard  a  man  who  has  dared  to  kill  his  father 
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as  having  at  least  some  quality  above  the  ordinary.  As 
in  real  life  there  is  good  and  bad  in  each ;  the  result  is  a 
strengthening  of  the  imagination  in  a  true  direction. 
The  play  is  one  which  will  induce  new  thoughts  and  ideas 
after  many  readings.  I  will  give  a  few  extracts  to  indicate 
the  manner  of  the  play. 

After  Christy  has  told  his  story,  in  the  talk  which  follows 
one  of  the  men,  Philly,  says  : 

"  The  peelers  is  fearing  him,  and  if  you'd  that  lad  in  the 
house  there  isn't  one  of  them  would  come  smelling  around,  if 
the  dogs  were  lapping  poteen  from  the  dung  pit  of  the  yard." 

Jimmy :  "  Bravery's  a  treasure  in  a  lonesome  place,  and  a 
lad  would  kill  his  father,  I'm  thinking,  would  face  a  foxy 
divil  with  a  pitchfork  on  the  flags  of  hell." 

Pegeen  (the  daughter  of  the  house) :  "  Its  the  truth  they're 
saying,  and  if  I'd  that  lad  in  the  house,  I  wouldn't  be  fearing 
the  loosed  kharki  cut-throats,  or  the  walking  dead." 

The  young  man  Christy  and  Pegeen  are  left  together, 
and  as  they  talk  Pegeen  says : 

"  I  never  killed  my  father.  I'd  be  afeard  to  do  that 
except  I  was  the  like  of  yourself  with  blind  rages  tearing  me 
within,  for  I'm  thinking  you  should  have  had  great  tussling 
when  the  end  was  come." 

Christy :  "  We  had  not  then.  ...  Up  to  the  day  I  killed 
my  father  there  wasn't  a  person  in  Ireland  knew  the  kind  I 
was,  and  I  there  drinking,  eating,  sleeping,  a  quiet  simple 
poor  fellow  with  no  man  giving  me  heed." 

Pegeen  chaffs  him  about  the  other  girls,  and  says  they 
may  tell  of  him  to  the  police,  and  he  suggests  going  off 
again,  and  speaks  of  his  loneliness  : 

"  Its  well  you  know  its  a  lonesome  thing  to  be  passing  small 
towns  with  the  lights  shining  sideways  when  the  night  is 
down,  or  going  in  strange  places  with  a  dog  noising  before 
you,  and  a  dog  noising  behind,  or  drawn  to  the  cities  where 
you'd  hear  a  voice  kissing  and  talking  deep  love  in  every 
shadow  of  the  ditch,  and  you  passing  on  with  an  empty, 
hungry  stomach,  failing  from  your  heart." 
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As  the  talk  proceeds  he  says : 

"  But  I  was  lonesome  all  times,  and  born  lonesome,  I'm 
thinking,  as  the  moon  of  dawn." 

These  lines  convey  perfectly  a  real  sense  of  loneliness, 
the  feeling  that  he  has  no  place,  that  he  can  be  done 
without,  "  lonesome  as  the  moon  of  dawn  " — a  splendid 
simile. 

The  love-making  begins  tenderly  and  rises  to  a  height  of 
passion.  I  give  a  quotation  : 

Christy :  "  Its  little  you'll  think  if  my  love's  a  poacher's, 
or  an  earl's  itself,  when  you'll  feel  my  two  hands  stretched 
around  you,  and  I  squeezing  kisses  on  your  puckered  lips, 
till  I'd  feel  a  kind  of  pity  for  the  Lord  God  is  all  ages 
sitting  lonesome  on  his  golden  chair." 

Pegeen :  "  That'll  be  right  fun,  Christy  Mahon  and  any 
girl  would  walk  her  heart  out  before  she'd  meet  a  young  man 
was  your  like  for  eloquence,  or  talk  at  all." 

Respectable  persons  reared  in  the  sanctity  of  the  cultured 
and  refined  home,  sheltered  from  the  health-giving  winds 
and  shaded  from  the  glorious  sunshine,  who  have  never  felt 
the  glory  of  the  view  from  the  mountain  top,  but  can  only 
think  of  the  toiling  and  sweating  when  climbing,  people 
who  confine  their  lives  to  moonlight  effects,  and  who,  if 
they  haven't  been  over  the  ground  in  daylight,  flounder  in 
the  first  bog  they  come  to;  such  people  may  find  Synge's 
characters  not  nice,  distasteful,  low  or,  as  "  Punch  "  has 
said,  "  Worse  than  wicked — vulgar."  We  must  all  have 
met  the  type.  I  once  heard  a  "  cultured  lady "  say, 
regarding  domestic  servants,  "  I  suppose  they  have  some 
of  the  feelings  we  have."  Well,  Synge's  characters  are 
vulgar,  they  show  the  characteristics  common  to  humanity, 
and  in  this  lies  their  strength  and  value  to  us  as  plays  and 
literature.  The  study  of  mankind  is  man,  and  we  may 
say  that  culture  is  the  force  which  rounds  off  the  corners 
of  humanity  to  enable  it  to  move  with  more  freedom 
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without  weakening  the  structure,  and  false  culture  that 
which  softens,  the  parts  being  more  readily  pressed  into 
shape,  but  unable  to  stand  the  strain  when  the  pressure 
comes  on. 

In  the  play  "  The  Well  of  the  Saints,"  the  principal 
characters  are  a  blind  man  and  his  wife ;  they  keep  telling 
each  other  what  fine  appearance  they  have,  how  they  have 
been  complimented  by  passing  people  as  to  their  good 
looks.  As  the  play  proceeds  they  miraculously  receive  their 
sight  and  each  have  a  rude  shock  at  the  other's  ugliness. 
They  become  blind  again,  and  ultimately  are  more  truly 
helpful  and  real  with  each  other.  They  have  lost  their 
illusions,  and  when  they  have  the  opportunity  of  again 
receiving  their  sight  they  do  not  want  it. 

Martin  Doul :  "We  are  not  asking  our  sight,  holy  father,  and 
let  you  walk  on  your  own  way.  What  was  it  I  seen  when  I  first 
opened  my  eyes,  but  your  own  bleeding  feet,  and  they  cut  by 
the  stones  ?  That  was  a  great  sight  maybe  of  the  image  of 
God.  And  what  was  it  I  seen  on  my  last  day  but  the  villainy 
of  hell  looking  out  from  the  eyes  of  the  girl  you're  coming  to 
marry?  And  wasn't  it  great  sights  I  seen  on  the  roads  when 
the  north  winds  would  be  driving  and  the  skies  would  be 
harsh,  till  you'd  see  the  horses  and  asses,  and  the  dogs  itself, 
maybe  with  their  heads  hanging  and  they  closing  their  eyes." 

" Is  it  talking  now  you  are  of  Knock  and 

Ballavore?  Ah!  its  ourselves  had  finer  sights  than  the  like 
of  them,  I'm  telling  you,  when  we  were  sitting  a  while  back 
hearing  the  birds  and  bees  humming,  in  every  weed  of  the 
ditch  or  when  we'd  be  smelling  the  sweet  beautiful  smell  does 
be  rising  in  the  warm  nights,  when  you  hear  the  swift  flying 
things  racing  in  the  air,  till  we'd  be  looking  up  in  our  minds 
into  a  grand  sky  and  seeing  lakes,  and  big  rivers,  and  fine 
hills,  for  taking  the  plough." 

This  quotation  gives  a  suggestion  of  the  motive  of  the 
play. 

The  play,  "  The  Tinker's  Wedding,"  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  least  important  of  the  five.  There  are  many  good 
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passages,  but  it  does  not  stir  the  imagination  to  the  same 
degree ;  it  is  set  in  a  smaller  mould. 

The  remaining  play,  "  Riders  to  the  Sea,"  is  a  perfect 
gem,  a  short  play  of  the  highest  quality;  it  is  magnificent. 
The  scene  is  laid  on  an  island  off  the  West  Coast  of  Ireland, 
and  the  story  deals  with  an  old  woman  who  has  lost  husband 
and  all  her  sons  at  sea.  The  play  opens  with  two  girls 
in  a  cottage,  when  a  bundle  of  clothes  is  brought  in  by  the 
priest.  It  transpires  there  has  been  a  storm  and  their 
brother  is  missing ;  the  clothes  have  been  found  on  a  dead 
man.  The  movement  of  the  play  is  splendidly  worked; 
we  feel  we  are  in  the  presence  of  two  simple  girls  conscious 
of  a  tragedy,  yet  trying  to  ease  the  blow  to  their  mother, 
who  is  lamenting  the  missing  one.  The  surviving  brother 
enters,  and  we  learn  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  take  ship, 
although  a  great  storm  is  raging.  The  mother  tries  to 
persuade  her  last  son  to  stay,  but  he  goes,  and  as  he  is 
about  to  embark  is  drowned. 

Maurya  (the  mother) :  "  They're  all  gone,  now,  and  there 
isn't  anything  more  the  sea  can  do  to  me.  I'll  have  no  call 
now  to  be  up  crying  and  praying  when  the  wind  breaks  from 
the  south,  and  you  can  hear  the  surf  is  in  the  east,  and  the 
surf  is  in  the  west,  making  a  great  stir  with  the  two  noises, 
and  they  hitting  one  on  the  other.  I'll  have  no  call  now  to 
be  going  down  and  getting  Holy  Water  in  the  dark  nights 
after  Samhain,  and  I  won't  care  what  way  the  sea  is  when 
the  other  women  will  be  keening.  ...  It  isn't  that  I  havn't 
said  prayers  in  the  dark  night  till  you  wouldn't  know  what 
rid  be  saying,  but  its  great  rest  I'll  have  surely.  Its  a  great 
rest  I'll  have  now,  arid  great  sleeping  in  the  long  nights  after 
Samhain,  if  its  only  a  bit  of  wet  flour  we  do  have  to  eat,  and 
maybe  a  fish  that  would  be  stinking.  .  .  .  They're  all  together 
this  time,  and  the  end  is  come.  May  the  Almighty  God  have 
mercy  on  Bartley's  soul,  and  on  the  soul's  of  Sheamus  and 
Patch  and  Stephen  and  Shawn,  and  may  he  have  mercy  on 
my  soul  Nora,  and  on  the  soul  of  every  one  is  left  living  in 
the  world.  Michael  has  a  clean  burial  in  the  far  north,  by 
the  grace  of  Almighty  God.  Bartley  will  have  a  fine  coffin 
out  of  the  white  boards,  and  a  deep  grave  surely.  What 
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more  can  we  want  than  that  1     No  man  at  all  can  be  living 
for  ever,  and  we  must  be  satisfied." 

These  lines  express  human  feeling  of  the  finest  kind, 
true  and  noble. 

The  atmosphere  of  these  plays  carries  us  to  the  great 
spaces  of  the  world ;  we  learn  something  of  the  real  beauty 
to  be  found  in  Nature.  We  see  Humanity  as  a  fine  force, 
twisted  and  torn  at  times,  but  great  in  its  elements, 
beautiful  and  glorious  when  in  harmony  with  nature  t 
pitiful,  mean  and  hateful  when  feeding  on  itself. 


*    * 


Dean  Swift. 

BY  J.   J.    RICHARDSON. 

HTHE  life  of  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  is 
one  of  the  most  mysterious,  the  most  fascinating, 
and  the  most  terrible  in  our  literary  annals.  Perhaps  no 
other  writer,  if  we  except  Shakespeare,  has  attracted  so 
many  biographers,  or  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
criticism.  Whilst  the  greatness  of  his  intellect,  and  the 
power  of  his  literary  style  are  beyond  all  question,  yet 
the  character  of  our  greatest  satirist  is  one  upon  which 
there  has  been  the  widest  diversity  of  opinion. 

Without  attempting  to  enter  into  details  as  to  what  has 
been  written  about  Swift  we  may  note  the  names  of  his 
chief  biographers  and  critics.  The  greatest  is  that  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  narrative  is  clear,  interesting  and 
full  of  sympathy  with  his  subject,  but  it  is  neither  critical 
nor  conclusive.  It  is  conceived  in  a  generous  spirit,  as 
might  be  expected  from  so  fine  a  nature,  but  it  is  not 
written  with  the  full  power  of  the  writer's  genius.  A 
lesser  man,  one  who  could  not  lay  claim  to  genius,  after 
years  of  study  and  much  labour,  but  a  labour  of  love,  in 
the  collection  of  materials  commenced  a  most  comprehen- 
sive life  of  Swift.  This  was  John  Forster,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, he  did  not  live  to  finish  his  work.  Only  one 
volume  out  of  the  three  intended  was  published,  but  so 
critical  is  his  method  and  so  detailed  his  examination  of 
the  many  dubious  points  in  Swift's  career  that  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  had  he  lived  to  complete  his  formidable 
task  the  result,  as  a  readable  life  of  Swift,  would  have 
been  disappointing.  After  him  the  burden  was  taken  up 
by  Sir  Henry  Craik,  from  whom  we  get,  perhaps,  the  most 
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accurate,  the  most  interesting  and  most  complete  account 
of  Swift's  life.  In  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen  has  dealt  with  the  subject  in  his 
inimitable  manner,  whilst  the  late  Professor  Churton 
Collins  has  given  us  a  most  brilliant  study  and  a  whole- 
hearted defence  of  Swift  from  the  many  charges  brought 
against  him. 

Of  each  of  these  writers  it  may  be  said  that  they  treat 
Swift  in  no  partisan  spirit,  but  try  to  see  the  various 
aspects  of  his  many-sided  character,  and  endeavour  to 
gain  a  real  and  sympathetic  estimate  of  his  strange 
personality.  When  we  turn  to  other  and  better  known 
critics,  whose  knowledge  of  their  subject  was  less,  but 
their  style  and  literary  prestige  much  greater,  we  have  a 
different  story.  Johnson,  Macaulay,  Thackeray  have  each 
had  their  view,  and  each  had  their  prejudice  against 
Swift,  and  they  have  assailed  him  with  all  the  power  of 
their  literary  invective.  To  Johnson,  "  he  was  not  a  man 
to  be  either  loved  or  envied.  He  seems  to  have  wasted 
life  in  discontent,  by  the  rage  of  neglected  pride  and  the 
languishment  of  unsatisfied  desire.  He  is  querulous  and 
fastidious,  arrogant  and  malignant;  he  scarcely  speaks  of 
himself  but  with  indignant  lamentations,  or  of  others  but 
with  insolent  superiority  when  he  is  gay,  and  with  angry 
contempt  when  he  is  gloomy."  Macaulay  terms  him  "  the 
apostate  politician,  the  ribald  priest,  the  perjured  lover, 
the  heart  burning  with  hatred  against  the  whole  human 
race."  A  somewhat  savage  denunciation,  but  Macaulay 
was  nothing  if  not  one-sided  and  positive.  Lord  Melbourne, 
I  think  it  was,  once  wittily  observed  that  he  "  wished  he 
was  as  cock-sure  about  anything  as  Tom  Macaulay  was 
about  everything."  Thackeray  wrote :  "  His  laugh  jars 
on  one's  ears  after  seven  score  years.  He  was  always 
alone — alone  and  gnashing  in  the  darkness,  except  when 
Stella's  sweet  smile  came  and  shone  on  him.  When  that 
went  silence  and  utter  night  closed  over  him.  An  immense 
genius,  an  awful  downfall  and  ruin.  So  great  a  man  he 
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seems  %to  me  that  thinking  of  him  is  like  thinking  of  an 
empire  falling." 

It  is  the  views  and  prejudices  of  these  masters  of  prose 
that  have  caught  the  popular  ear  and  swayed  the  popular 
opinion  against  Swift.  The  more  reasoned  and  temperate 
judgments  of  Scott,  Forster  and  Sir  Henry  Craik  are 
known  only  to  those  who  take  a  more  than  passing  interest 
in  his  perplexing  career.  When  we  consider  the 
voluminous  mass  of  information  at  the  command  of  the 
numerous  biographers  of  Swift — his  writings,  his  corre- 
spondence, the  gossip  about  him  and  the  many  references 
of  his  contemporaries — it  might  be  thought  an  easy  matter 
to  arrive  at  a  decisive  verdict  upon  this  strange  man's  life. 
But  it  is  not  so.  Swift's  personality  is  so  complex  that  in 
turn  we  are  fascinated  and  repelled  by  it.  It  is  a  human 
document  most  difficult  to  decipher,  and,  unfortunately, 
many  of  those  who  have  elected  to  make  a  study  of  it 
have  not  approached  their  subject  with  unbiassed  minds. 
Rather  have  they  come  with  their  prejudices  deep-rooted, 
and  as  a  consequence  Swift's  conduct  and  character  have 
been  as  heartily  condemned  as  they  have  been  vigorously 
defended. 

It  will  perhaps  lessen  our  surprise  at  the  wide  divergency 
of  opinion  respecting  Swift  if  we  think  how  full  his  life 
was  of  inconsistencies  and  how  ironically  Fate  dealt  out  to 
him  her  gifts.  Ho  had  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  lucid 
of  intellects  ever  given  to  man,  yet  he  died  insane.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  generous  of  men  in  helping  others, 
and  at  his  death  left  his  not  inconsiderable  savings  for  the 
purposes  of  charity,  yet  so  careful  in  his  personal  expendi- 
ture that  he  was  looked  upon  as  avaricious.  He  wrote 
incessantly,  and  with  a  force  and  style  that  have  given 
him  first  place  among  the  prose  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  yet  he  was  careless  what  became  of  his  works, 
published  them  anonymously  and  never  aspired  to  literary 
fame.  He  had  an  intense  ambition  for  the  life  of  a  man 
of  affairs,  yet  was  doomed  to  spend  most  of  his  time 
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writing  pamphlets.  He  was  highly  moral  and  clean  in  his 
life,  yet  he  has  written  some  of  the  foulest  and  most 
objectionable  lines  in  our  literature.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  and  successful  men  in  his  relations  with 
the  fair  sex,  yet  the  saddest  and  bitterest  moments  of  his 
life  came  to  him  from  the  dominating  power  he  had  over 
women.  He  was  endowed  with  a  deeply  sympathetic 
nature,  ever  ready  to  help  the  unfortunate  or  to  fight  for 
the  destruction  of  some  social  or  political  abuse,  yet,  in 
'*  Gulliver's  Travels,"  is  he  not  the  author  of  the  most 
savage  and  cynical  denunciation  of  mankind  ever  written  ? 

Can  we  wonder  then  that  there  are  these  wide  differences 
of  opinion  amongst  those  who  have  attempted  to  form  an 
estimate  of  one  who  was  such  a  bundle  of  antipathies  and 
inconsistencies,  and  that  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  place  one's 
feet  firmly  amid  the  welter  of  divergent  views  as  to  Swift's 
character  and  conduct.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
questions  to  which  no  entirely  satisfactory  answer  can  be 
given,  doubtful  points  upon  which  each  biographer  or 
critic  has  come  to  a  decision  according  to  the  weight  and 
importance,  or  otherwise,  which  he  attaches  to  the  various 
and  conflicting  testimony  of  those  who  bear  witness  for  or 
against  Swift.  Let  us  take  a  few  instances. 

Was  there  ever  any  bond  other  than  that  of  friendship 
between  Swift  and  Stella?  Were  they  secretly  married? 
Was  he  to  blame  for  Vanessa's  infatuation,  and  did  his 
conduct  after  learning  of  her  passion  contribute  to  her 
early  death?  Was  he  a  turncoat  from  the  Whigs  because 
he  thought  there  were  greater  possibilities  of  preferment 
if  he  helped  the  Tories  with  his  pen?  Or  was  his  change 
of  opinion  due  to  a  wider  experience  of  political  life? 
Was  he,  though  a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  and  a  keen 
defender  of  the  faith,  at  heart  a  sceptic  and  an  unbeliever? 
Was  he  insane  during  many  years  of  his  active  life,  or 
only  a  victim  as  old  age  and  senile  decay  crept  upon  him  ? 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  problems  that  face  anyone  who  seeks 
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to  arrive  at  definite  opinions  on  the  chequered  and  uneasy 
life  of  Dean  Swift. 

For  each  of  these  widely  different  views  of  Swift's  action 
and  conduct  great  authorities  can  be  cited.  Scott  and  Sir 
Henry  Craik  are  of  opinion  that  Swift  married  Stella. 
Forster  and  Churton  Collins  think  otherwise,  and  Leslie 
Stephen  considers  it  very  douhtful.  Thackeray  condemns 
his  conduct  to  Vanessa  as  heartless,  and  regards  him  as  a 
political  adventurer.  Macaulay,  as  a  Whig,  takes  the 
worst  view  of  his  joining  the  Tory  party,  as  of  the  other 
doubtful  matters  in  his  life.  Sir  William  Wilde's  investi- 
gations lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  Swift  was  only 
insane  at  the  close  of  his  life ;  and  Dr.  Bucknill  has  proved 
that  his  malady  was  what  is  now  known,  after  its 
discoverer,  as  "  Meniere's  Disease,"  a  purely  physical 
disorder,  and  that  his  mental  derangement  was  due  to 
senile  decay;  while  Churton  Collins  argues  trenchantly 
against  all  the  charges  brought  by  Jeffrey,  Macaulay  and 
Thackeray.  It  is  beyond  my  purpose  to  enter  into  these 
difficulties.  It  is  sufficient  that  I  recall  them  before 
passing  on  to  some  little  account  of  the  great  satirist's 
career. 

Jonathan  Swift  was  born  in  Dublin  on  the  30th  of 
November,  1667.  By  parentage  and  ancestry  he  was 
English,  being  a  descendant  of  an  old  Yorkshire  family. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  think  of  him  as  an  Irishman;  but, 
as  Thackeray  wrote,  "  he  was  no  more  an  Irishman  than 
a  man  born  of  English  parents  at  Calcutta  is  a  Hindoo. 
Goldsmith  was  an  Irishman ;  Steele  was  an  Irishman,  and 
always  an  Irishman;  but  Swift's  heart  was  English,  and 
in  England,  his  habits  English,  his  logic  eminently 
English,  his  statement  is  elaborately  simple;  he  shuns 
tropes  and  metaphors  and  uses  his  ideas  and  words  with  a 
wise  thrift  and  economy,  as  he  used  his  money  with  whicli 
he  could  be  generous  and  splendid  upon  great  occasions, 
but  which  he  husbanded  when  there  was  no  need  to  spend 
it.  He  never  indulges  in  needless  extravagance  of  rhetoric, 
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lavish  epithets,  profuse  imagery.  He  lays  his  opinions 
before  you  with  a  grave  simplicity  and  a  perfect  neatness." 

Whilst  this  is  quite  true  as  a  description  of  Swift's  style 
and  character,  the  contrast  that  is  pointed  out  between  the 
two  national  temperaments  has  not  only  been  questioned, 
but  deliberate  assertion  made  to  the  contrary,  by  an 
Irishman  of  our  own  day,  who,  in  the  clearness,  the  force 
and  the  mordant  humour  of  his  style,  reminds  one  of 
Swift.  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  in  his  "  John  Bull  and 
his  other  Island,"  contrasts  the  two  national  temperaments 
in  his  characters  of  Tom  Broadbent  and  Larry  Doyle,  and 
says  of  the  latter  that  he  had  "  the  freedom  from  illusion, 
the  power  of  facing  facts,  the  nervous  industry,  the 
sharpened  wits,  the  sensitive  pride  of  the  imaginative  man 
who  has  fought  his  way  up  through  social  persecution  and 
poverty."  Now  this  description  of  Larry  Doyle  might  be 
applied  in  the  strictest  manner  to  Swift  the  Englishman. 
It  depicts  some  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of 
his  mind,  and  it  is  certainly  in  distinct  opposition  to  the 
conventional  view  of  the  unpractical,  sentimental  Irishman. 
But,  in  contrast  to  what  he  sees  as  a  typical  Irishman, 
Mr.  Shaw  sees  a  typical  Englishman  as  "  the  hysterical, 
nonsense-crammed,  fact-proof,  truth  terrified,  unballasted 
sport  of  all  the  bogey  panics  and  all  the  silly  enthusiasms 
that  now  calls  itself  '  God's  Englishman ' " ;  and  he  adds 
that  "  England  cannot  do  without  its  Irish  and  its  Scots 
to-day,  because  it  cannot  do  without  at  least  a  little 
sanity." 

It  is  beyond  my  purpose  to  enter  further  into  the  differ- 
ences between  the  English  and  the  Irish  temperaments, 
but  if  Mr.  Shaw's  opinion  be  a  true  one,  then  Swift  was  a 
typical  Irishman,  despite  the  accident  of  his  ancestry,  and 
he  was,  by  a  wise  dispensation,  born  in  Dublin. 

The  early  years  of  Swift's  life  may  be  passed  over 
rapidly,  for  they  contain  little  of  interest.  Born  seven 
months  after  his  father's  death,  he  became  dependent  upon 
.an  uncle  for  his  upbringing.  His  school  life  was  passed 
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at  Kilkenny,  and  his  college  life  at  Dublin.  At  the  age  o'f 
twenty-one  he  came  over  to  England  and  made  his  home  for 
a  short  period  with  his  mother  in  Leicester.  Swift's  mother, 
whom  he  had  rarely  seen  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  was 
related  to  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Temple,  the  courtly  and 
scholarly  statesman  who,  in  the  generation  after  the- 
Restoration,  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  position  in 
politics  of  Lord  Kosebery  in  our  day — "  a  man  of  the 
world  among  men  of  letters,  a  man  of  letters  among  men 
of  the  world,"  as  Macaulay  said.  "  It  was  his  constitution 
to  dread  failure  more  than  he  desired  success,  to  prefer 
security,  comfort,  repose,  leisure  to  the  turmoil  and 
anxiety  which  are  inseparable  from  greatness." 

Through  this  relationship  Swift  was  found  a  place  in 
the  household  of  Sir  William  Temple  at  Moor  Park.  His 
position  there  was  a  somewhat  dubious  one — a  compound 
of  superior  valet  and  under  secretary  or  bookkeeper — but 
as  time  went  on  the  genius  and  the  industry  of  his 
dependant  became  evident  to  Sir  William  Temple,  and  so 
far  earned  his  confidence  that,  as  Swift  tells  us,  he  was 
"  often  trusted  with  affairs  of  great  importance."  As  he 
grew  older  his  natural,  almost  fierce  pride  made  this 
dependence  upon  Temple's  bounty  become  more  and  more 
irksome  to  him,  and,  whilst  the  experience  of  men  and 
affairs  which  he  gained  at  Moor  Park  was  invaluable  to 
one  so  intellectually  endowed  and  so  keenly  ambitious, 
and  was  the  means  of  aiding  his  development  as  a  writer 
on  political  matters,  yet  he  felt  that  it  must  be  terminated 
and  some  more  assured  means  be  found  of  providing 
himself  with  an  independent  livelihood. 

To  solve  this  difficulty  he  took  Orders,  and  entering  the 
Church  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  was  presented  to  the 
prebend  of  Kilroot,  near  Belfast.  But  he  did  not  stay 
there  long.  Neither  the  country  nor  the  vocation  was  to 
his  taste.  Nature  never  intended  Swift  to  be  a  parson, - 
and  it  is  part  of  the  irony  of  his  career  that  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  lengthy  life  in  the  Church.  The 
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following  year  he  returned  to  England,  and  we  find  him 
again  at  Moor  Park,  where  he  remained  until  the  death  of 
Sir  William  Temple,  two  and  a  half  years  later. 

Though  his  life  was  now  no  longer  that  of  a  dependant 
upon  a  rich  man's  bounty,  yet  it  was  a  lonely  one.  His 
chief  solace  was  in  reading  and  writing.  He  had  the  run 
of  Temple's  library,  and,  from  a  record  he  has  left,  he 
shows  himself  as  a  voracious  reader,  with  a  bias  towards 
the  study  of  history.  His  recreation  seems  to  have  been 
walking,  an  exercise  he  persisted  in  throughout  his  life, 
and  at  times  with  a  violence  that  is  supposed  to  have 
injured  his  health  in  later  years.  At  this  period  began 
the  development  of  that  mysterious  romance  of  Swift's  life 
— his  friendship  with  Esther  Johnson,  whose  memory  has 
been  immortalised  in  that  intimate  sequence  of  letters  we 
are  familiar  with  as  the  "  Journal  to  Stella." 

Esther  Johnson's  mother  was  lady's  companion  to  the 
sister  of  Sir  William  Temple.  Mother  and  daughter  lived 
at  Moor  Park,  and  Swift  acted  as  tutor  to  the  girl.  She 
was  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  a  bright,  clever  creature, 
quick  at  learning,  and  with  an  intelligence  that  must  have 
appealed  very  strongly  to  a  man  of  Swift's  eager,  impatient 
temperament.  The  difference  of  fourteen  years  in  their 
ages  prevented  any  deeper  feelings  than  admiration  for  a 
time,  or  any  prevision  of  what  they  were  to  become  to 
each  other  in  later  life. 

At  this  period  Swift  wrote  "  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  though 
it  was  not  published  until  1704,  seven  years  later.  It  was 
of  this  masterpiece  of  satire  that  Swift,  in  his  decline,  was 
heard  to  say  to  himself :  "  Good  God,  what  a  genius  I  had 
when  I  wrote  that  book,"  and  of  which  Johnson,  always 
strongly  prejudiced  against  Swift,  doubted  whether  he 
had  written  it,  because  "  there  is  in  it  such  a  vigour  of 
mind,  such  a  swarm  of  thoughts,  so  much  of  satire,  and 
art  and  life."  Though  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub  "  has  never 
attained  the  popularity  of  his  later  work,  "  Gulliver's 
Travels,"  yet  in  absolute  merit  it  is  surely  the  superior. 
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There  is  in  it  a  greater  activity  of  wit  and  ingenuity  of 
humour.  The  satire  is  not  so  obvious  as  in  "  Gulliver," 
but  the  irony  is  keener  and  more  polished.  Swift's  mind 
plays  round  his  subject  as  if  thoroughly  enjoying  itself, 
and  provides  us  with  rare  intellectual  entertainment, 
without  descending  to  the  misanthropic  rage  and  unreason- 
ing scorn  that  disfigure  the  later  voyages  of  Lemuel 
Gulliver.  In  these  we  are  revolted  rather  than  enter- 
tained, so  savage  is  the  attack  upon  poor  humanity. 

The  death  of  Sir  William  Temple,  in  1699,  again  threw 
Swift  on  his  own  resources,  and  again  it  is  in  Ireland  that 
he  finds  his  livelihood,  going  there  as  chaplain  and 
secretary  to  Lord  Berkeley.  Before  his  lordship's  short 
term  of  office  was  ended  Swift  had  obtained  the  living  of 
Laracor,  a  village  about  twenty  miles  from  Dublin.  It 
was  a  poor  place  with  its  fifteen  souls,  "  most  of  them 
gentle,  and  all  simple,"  as  Swift  said,  and  a  very 
dilapidated  parsonage  house.  We  are  told  that  on  his 
arrival  "  he  gave  public  notice  to  his  parishioners  that  he 
would  read  prayers  every  Wednesday  and  Friday.  Upon 
the  subsequent  Wednesday  the  bell  was  rung,  and  the 
rector  attended  in  his  desk,  when,  after  having  sat  some 
time,  and  finding  the  congregation  to  consist  of  himself 
and  his  clerk  Eoger,  he  began  with  great  composure  and 
gravity,  but  with  a  tone  peculiar  to  himself,  "  Dearly 
beloved  E-oger,  the  Scripture  moveth  you  and  me  in 
sundry  places,  and  then  proceeded  regularly  through  the 
whole  service."  Poor  as  the  living  was,  it  helped  to  give 
Swift  a  modest  competency,  and  at  once,  with  his 
industrious  temperament  and  thrifty  ways,  he  set  to  work 
to  improve  the  property.  During  the  thirteen  years  that 
he  held  this  living  he  increased  the  glebe  from  one  acre 
to  twenty,  made  an  extensive  garden,  restored  the  church 
and  endowed  it  with  tithes  which  he  had  bought  out  of 
his  savings. 

The  narrowness  of  this  life  and  its  isolation  from 
intellectual  interests  might,  at  first  sight,  be  thought 
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unendurable  to  a  man  of  Swift's  powers  of  mind.  But 
there  were  compensations  which  possibly  made  these  years 
the  happiest  experienced.  He  had  induced  Esther  Johnson 
to  make  her  home  in  Ireland,  and  she  and  an  elderly 
friend,  Mrs.  Dingley,  had  apartments,  sometimes  in 
Dublin,  and  at  other  times  in  Trim,  quite  near  to  Laracor, 
or  were  the  guests  of  the  vicar,  Dr.  Raymond.  Swift  had 
thus  many  opportunities  of  enjoying  the  society,  always  in 
company  of  others,  never  alone,  of  one  who  was  singularly 
gifted  in  the  qualities  of  her  mind,  and  who  had  improved 
them  by  reading  and  conversation.  Again,  the  nearness 
of  Laracor  to  Dublin  enabled  him  to  be  a  frequent  visitor 
in  that  city,  the  guest  of  Dr.  Sterne,  the  then  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  and  on  friendly  terms  with  other  dignitaries 
of  the  Church.  He  also  associated  with  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde  and  his  family  whilst  they  resided  at  the  Castle, 
and  was  still  more  intimate  with  Lord  Pembroke  during 
his  Lord  Lieutenancy.  He  entered  with  spirit  into  their 
amusements,  and  was  ever  ready  to  indulge  in  extrava- 
gances of  rhyming  and  punning.  Like  many  people  of 
serious  or  sardonic  turn  of  mind,  but  with  restless  spirits, 
his  lighter  moments,  as  if  by  reaction,  had  a  tendency 
towards  the  very  frivolous.  Punning,  for  instance,  was 
almost  a  weakness  with  him,  and  some  execrable  puns  have 
been  preserved  to  us.  No  doubt  the  natural  severity  of  his 
countenance  gave  an  unsuspected  relish  to  these  absurdities 
by  making  them  more  surprising,  as  when  he  astonished  a 
countryman  whom  he  met  carrying  a  hare  in  his  arms,  by 
inquiring  "  if  it  was  his  own  hair  or  a  wig/' 

But  Swift  was  never  reconciled  to  his  life  in  Ireland, 
and  of  these  thirteen  years  quite  one-half  was  passed  in 
visits  to  London,  whilst  his  parish  was  left  in  charge  of  a 
curate.  Among  the  wits,  the  politicians  and  the  men  of 
letters  at  the  clubs  and  coffee-houses  Swift  soon  became  a 
prominent  figure.  Though  he  had  not  put  his  name  to 
any  of  his  literary  efforts  it  was  an  open  secret  among  his 
friends  who  had  written  them.  His  exceptional  powers 
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were  acknowledged,  and  his  masterful  ways  and  active 
spirits  made  him  easily  first  among  the  writers  of  that 
day.  He  poured  out  verses,  lampoons,  pamphlets,  and 
took  his  share  in  the  literary  jests  of  his  time.  He  was  the 
originator  of  the  squib  which  ridiculed  Partridge,  the 
almanac  maker — the  Old  Moore  of  that  day — and  signed 
his  pamphlet  "  Isaac  Bickerstaffe,"  a  name  which  became 
so  popular  that  Steele  adopted  it  for  the  first  number  of 
the  "  Tatler."  His  most  intimate  friend  was  Addison, 
who,  in  the  presentation  copy  of  his  "  Travels  in  Italy," 
just  published,  which  he  gave  to  Swift,  inscribed  it  to 
"  The  most  agreeable  companion,  the  truest  friend  and  the 
greatest  genius  of  his  age."  His  old  schoolfellow, 
Congreve,  had  already  written  the  finest  comedies  of  his 
time,  and  was  now  content  to  be  known  as  a  wit  and  a 
man  about  town,  and  in  his  company  and  that  of  Prior, 
Steele,  Gay  and  Arbuthnot,  to  name  only  a  few,  he  passed 
many  of  his  evenings,  though  without  that  over-indulgence 
in  wine  to  which  some  of  these  were  prone,  for  Swift  was  a 
man  of  abstemious  habits. 

This  was  one  side  of  his  social  character,  but  his 
personality  had  an  even  greater  attraction  for  the  opposite 
sex.  With  a  considerable  number  of  the  beauties  and 
toasts  of  good  society  he  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms. 
His  company  was  sought  by  them,  though  in  his  relations 
with  them  his  manners,  one  cannot  but  think,  savoured  of 
the  autocrat.  Later  in  life  he  told  the  Duchess  of 
Queensberry  and  Lady  Suffolk,  "  that  the  first  advances 
have  been  constantly  made  me  by  all  ladies  who  aspired  to 
my  acquaintance,  and  the  greater  the  quality  the  greater 
were  their  advances."  These  strange  powers  of  fascination 
over  both  sexes  are,  perhaps,  not  difficult  to  understand  if 
we  think  of  what  Swift  was  in  those  days.  Though  devoid 
of  sentiment,  he  had  an  intellect  of  unrivalled  keenness. 
He  abounded  in  wit  and  curious  humour  not  yet  grown 
harsh  and  saturnine.  He  had  high  spirits,  a  fine  presence 
and  a  peculiar  charm  of  manner.  His  features  were  large 
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and  impressive,  mobile  and  full  of  nervous  energy,  the 
nostrils  showing  pride,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  humour, 
though  it  was  said  he  never  laughed.  And  then,  most 
striking  of  all,  under  those  heavy,  black  eyebrows  were  his 
wonderfully  expressive  blue  eyes,  of  which  Pope  said, 
"  They  are  quite  azure  as  the  heavens,  and  there's  a  very 
uncommon  archness  in  them."  Such  was  Swift  as  a  man 
of  forty,  and  a  time  when  he  was  about  to  commence  that 
active  participation  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  country, 
which  in  a  few  years  raised  him  to  a  pinnacle  of 
exceptional  power  in  the  realm. 

It  is  not  easy  to  pick  one's  way  through  the  maze  of 
political  intrigue  which  existed  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  events  of  Queen  Anne's  short  reign  were 
in  many  ways  momentous,  but  are  now  practically 
forgotten,  and  one  cannot  restrain  the  thought  as  to 
how  much  of  what  seems  politically  so  important  to  us 
now  will  have  any  interest,  except  to  historical  students, 
two  hundred  years  hence. 

At  this  period  a  keen  struggle  was  taking  place  between 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the 
former  the  Tories  were  in  power,  whilst  the  Whigs  had  a 
majority  in  thellpper  House.  The  Tories,  in  what  they 
thought  to  be  the  interests  of  the  Church,  had  passed  a 
Bill  against  Occasional  Nonconformity  through  the 
Commons,  which  the  Whigs,  sympathising  with  the 
Dissenters,  had  rejected  when  it  reached  the  House  of 
Lords.  Swift  entered  into  this  struggle,  taking  the  side  of 
the  Whigs,  and,  under  the  title  of  a  "  Discourse  on  the 
Dissensions  in  Athens  and  Rome,"  published  his  first 
political  pamphlet,  in  which  he  defended  the  Lords  against 
what  he  termed  the  "  tyrannical  temper  of  the  Tory 
Commons,"  and  pleaded  for  a  recognition  of  the  balance 
between  the  three  estates  'of  the  realm — King,  Lords  and 
Commons. 

The  book,  Swift  tells  us,  "  was  greedily  bought  and 
read,"  and  the  Whigs  "  were  very  liberal  in  promising  me 
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the  greatest  preferment  I  could  hope  for  if  it  ever  came 
in  their  power."  Before  long  it  was  to  be  in  their  power 
to  fulfil  their  promises,  but  in  the  meantime,  the  Tories 
persisted  in  their  efforts  to  get  the  Bill  made  law.  Again 
it  passed  through  the  Commons,  and  then,  to  quote  Sir 
Henry  Craik,  "  in  order  to  press  it  through  the  Lords  an 
expedient  was  found,  drawn  from  the  worst  period  of 
Charles  the  Second's  reign.  A  plan  was  formed  of  tacking 
the  Bill  to  a  Money  Bill,  and  so  throwing  upon  the  Lords 
the  responsibility  of  rejecting  it  and  of  stopping  supplies 
at  a  moment  of  all  others  most  critical."  This  critical 
moment  was  when  Marlborough  had  begun  his  series  of 
brilliant  successes  in  his  campaigns  abroad  by  the  victory 
of  Blenheim. 

Though  himself  a  Tory,  Marlborough's  first  consideration 
was  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  in  doing  this  he  became 
estranged  from  his  party  because  they  were  opposed  to  it. 
He  thus  had  to  fall  back  on  the  Whigs,  who  were  in 
favour  of  the  war,  and  seek  their  support,  for  the  nation 
was  not  willing  to  be  governed  upon  other  than  party 
lines,  even  by  so  popular  a  hero  as  the  ever  victorious 
Duke.  As  John  Eichard  Green  sums  it  up,  "Constitu- 
tionally, Marlborough's  was  the  last  attempt  to  govern 
England  on  other  terms  than  those  of  party  government, 
and  the  union  of  parties  to  which  he  had  clung  ever  since 
his  severance  from  the  extreme  Tories  became  every  day 
more  impossible  as  the  growing  opposition  of  the  Tories  to 
the  war  threw  the  Duke  more  and  more  on  the  support 
of  the  Whigs." 

Whilst  the  terms  Whig  and  Tory  indicate  the  opposing 
parties,  we  must  not  think  of  party  government  as  so 
highly  organised,  or  so  powerful  in  action,  or  so  despotic 
as  in  our  own  times.  In  those  days  politicians  changed 
their  point  of  view  or  the  side  they  took  more  frequently 
and  with  less  fear  of  being  reproached  with  inconsistency 
than  they  do  now.  As  Swift  said,  "  you  sometimes  see 
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the  extremes  of  Whig  and  Tory  driving  on  the  same 
thing."  Which  is  more  than  can  be  said  to-day. 

Marlborough's  military  genius  and  what  it  accomplished 
became  the  trump  card  of  the  Whigs.  The  nation  was 
delighted  at  his  successes.  He  was  the  popular  idol,  and 
when,  a  year  later,  a  general  election  took  place,  the 
Whigs  were  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  a 
majority.  To  Swift,  remembering  the  promises  of  the 
Whigs  when  in  opposition,  this  naturally  seemed  his 
opportunity.  In  addition  to  his  desire  for  preferment 
Swift  had  also  at  heart  the  interests  of  his  Church,  and  he 
was  one  of  a  Commission  appointed  to  press  upon  the 
Government  the  advisability  of  granting  to  the  Irish 
Church  the  First  Fruits  and  Tenths.  This  concession  had 
already  been  given  by  Queen  Anne  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  clergy  of  the  Irish  Church  were  anxious 
that  they  should  be  similarly  favoured. 

It  was  to  plead  for  this  concession  and  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  Whigs  that  Swift  crossed  the  Channel 
and  came  to  London.  He  was  favourably  received  by  the 
new  Ministers.  They  held  out  bright  hopes  of  reward 
for  his  service  to  them  with  his  pen.  They  led  him  to 
expect  that  they  would  not  only  grant  the  desired 
concession  to  the  Irish  Church,  but  that  they  would  confer 
upon  him  some  desirable  appointment.  Time  went  on, 
Swift  dallied  in  London  waiting  for  the  realisation  of  his 
hopes.  But  none  came,  and  then,  disappointed  and 
disgusted  writh  their  treatment  of  him,  Swift  set  forth  for 
Ireland.  We  are  told  that  the  day  before  his  departure 
he  called  upon  the  great  Whig  Lord  Halifax  and,  seeing 
a  little  book  of  French  verse  lying  on  the  table,  he  asked 
that  it  might  be  given  to  him.  As  he  received  it  he  desired 
his  lordship  to  remember  that  "  it  was  the  only  favour  he 
ever  received  from  him  or  his  party." 

But  the  course  of  events  was  soon  to  afford  Swift  another 
opportunity  to  display  his  marvellous  powers  as  a  writer. 
Despite  Marlborough's  successes  in  war  the  nation  was 
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growing  weary  of  the  drain  on  their  resources,  and  a 
decline  in  the  popularity  of  the  Whigs  set  in  because  of 
their  refusal  to  entertain  any  suggestions  for  concluding 
a  peace.  Again  it  was  suggested  to  Swift  that  he  should 
renew  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  in 
commission  with  two  bishops  he  returned  to  England  in 
the  following  year.  And  with  this  visit  we  approach 
the  most  amazing  part  of  Swift's  career,  when,  as  Johnson 
wrote,  "  he  must  be  allowed  for  a  time  to  have  dictated 
the  political  opinions  of  the  English  nation." 

At  this  time  the  Whigs  had  a  weekly  paper,  edited  by 
Addison,  and  the  Tories  had  recently  started  a  rival 
"  Examiner,"  which  was  not  meeting  with  any  success, 
for,  as  Harley  said  to  Swift,  they  wanted  "  some  good  pen 
to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  party."  Having  lost  all  hopes 
of  the  Whigs  keeping  their  promises  to  grant  the  First 
Fruits  to  his  Church,  Swift,  who  was  by  no  means  a  keen 
party  man,  did  not  resent  the  overtures  of  the  Tories,  with 
many  of  whom  he  was  on  friendly  terms.  Gradually  he 
found  himself  more  at  home  in  their  company  and  in 
intimate  relation  with  their  leaders.  He  was  offered  and 
accepted  the  editorship  of  the  "  Examiner."  What  he 
accomplished  in  the  eight  months  during  which  he  wrote 
for  this  little  weekly  paper  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realise 
in  these  days  when  our  newspapers,  so  admirable  as 
collectors  of  news  and  so  excellent  as  channels  for 
advertising  purposes,  seem  to  have  lost,  to  a  large  extent, 
their  powers  as  educators  of  public  opinion.  To  quote 
Churton  Collins,  "  In  Swift's  hands  the  *  Examiner '  rose 
to  an  importance  without  precedent  in  journalism.  It 
became  a  voice  of  power  in  every  town  and  in  every  hamlet 
throughout  England.  It  was  an  appeal  made,  not  to  the 
political  cliques  of  the  Metropolis,  but  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  to  the  whole  kingdom  it  spoke.  In  a  few 
months'  time  Swift  had  attained  his  purpose.  He  had 
turned  the  tide  against  the  Whigs." 

For  three  years  Swift  led  a  bustling  life  in  the  inner 
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circle  of  politics.  He  poured  out  pamphlet  after  pamphlet 
in  favour  of  his  party.  Pamphlets  which,  in  the  simplicity, 
force,  vigour  and  directness  of  their  style,  left  no  one  in 
doubt  as  to  their  meaning,  and  in  the  cogency  of  their 
reasoning  carried  conviction  to  wavering  minds.  He  lived 
on  most  intimate  terms  with  the  Ministers  of  State,  the 
friend  of  the  staid  Harley  and  the  brilliant  St.  John,  a 
great  power  at  Court  though  only  an  Irish  parson.  He 
obtained  the  concession  of  the  First  Fruits,  he  helped  his 
friends  to  offices  of  profit,  for,  as  he  said,  "  to  help  his 
friends  was  too  much  of  a  pleasure  to  him  to  be  a  virtue," 
and,  though  his  own  reward  was  the  very  modest  one  of  a 
deanery,  he  could  write,  years  afterwards,  that  "  When  I 
had  credit  for  some  years  at  Court  I  provided  for  fifty 
people  in  both  kingdoms  and  of  which  not  one  was  a 
relative." 

The  life  that  Swift  lived  during  these  momentous  years 
is  revealed  to  us  in  that  unique  record  the  "  Journal  to 
Stella,"  written  with  no  thought  of  publication,  but  for 
her  eyes  only  to  see,  and  now,  by  fortunate  circumstances, 
preserved  for  all  the  world  to  read.  In  these  letters, 
written  almost  day  by  day,  oftentimes  in  the  morning 
before  he  rose  from  his  bed,  or  at  night  before  going  to 
sleep,  we  have  an  unvarnished  account  of  what  he  was 
doing  and  thinking,  and  of  much  that  was  happening 
around  him.  There  is  no  reserve  in  this  correspondence 
with  Esther  Johnson.  He  displays  his  weaknesses,  he  tells 
of  his  disappointments,  he  enlarges  upon  his  ailments — his 
fits  of  giddiness,  sickness  and  deafness,  precursors  of  the 
terrible  malady  of  his  later  years, — and  all  with  the 
evident  sincerity  of  one  who  was  writing  to  a  trusted 
friend.  Whilst  he  displayed  his  arrogance,  his  pride,  and 
a  lack  of  magnanimity  in  his  triumph  over  his  enemies, 
he  also  shows  the  tenderest  sympathy  to  Stella.  He  enters 
into  her  amusements,  he  gives  her  advice,  he  suggests 
means  for  passing  her  time  during  his  absence,  as  well  as 
interesting  her  with  the  relation  of  his  own  affairs. 
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Through  all  his  confidences  there  runs  a  vein  of  playful 
persiflage,  a  use  of  pet  names,  and  of  curious  terms  of 
endearment — the  little  language,  as  it  has  been  called — 
in  which,  as  he  said  himself,  he  made  up  his  mouth  as  if 
speaking  it  when  he  wrote,  and  which  reminds  us  of  what 
a  fond  mother  indulges  in  when  talking  to  her  child. 

The  political  struggles  of  the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign  may  be  forgotten,  or  be  of  interest  only  to  students  of 
history,  but  the  record  of  Swift's  friendship  with  Esther 
Johnson  remains  to  us  a  vivid  and  interesting  story.  Yet 
this  romance  is  without  passion  on  Swift's  part — of  Stella's 
feelings  we  can  only  guess,  for  no  letters  of  hers  remain— 
and  it  can  only  be  thought  of  as  a  fine  friendship,  some- 
thing strange  and  rare,  between  those  of  different  sex. 
In  one  of  those  poetical  addresses  which  he  sent  her  on 
her  birthdays  he  some  years  afterwards  wrote : 

With  friendship  and  esteem  possess'd 
I  ne'er  admitted  love  a  guest. 

When  considered  in  the  light  of  the  normal  view  of 
human  nature,  the  relations  of  Swift  and  Stella  are 
obviously  difficult  to  understand,  and  we  cannot  be 
surprised  at  the  suggestion,  as  a  possible  explanation  of 
the  mystery,  that  Swift  was  a  man  by  nature  physically 
incapable  of  experiencing  the  keenest  of  human  passions. 
It  is  one  of  several  explanations  of  his  conduct,  all  of 
which  can  now  only  be  matters  of  speculation. 

After  taking  possession  of  the  very  inadequate  reward  for 
his  political  services — his  deanery— Swift  again,  the  year 
following,  visited  England.  This  time  it  was  with  the 
hope  of  reconciling  the  two  Tory  leaders,  who  had 
quarrelled  and  were  jeopardising  the  interests  of  the  party. 
His  efforts  were  of  no  avail,  and  he  soon  saw  that  the 
power  of  the  Tories  was  on  the  wane,  and  that,  with 
dissension  in  their  ranks,  their  days  were  numbered.  The 
death  of  Queen  Anne  brought  matters  to  a  climax,  and 
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the  Whig  Lords  were  once  again  in  supreme  power.  The 
party  with  which  Swift  had  allied  himself  was  ruined,  his 
political  career  was  at  an  end,  and  all  prospect  of  further 
preferment  was  gone. 

Thirty  years  of  life  still  remained  to  him,  and  these 
were  fated  to  be  spent  in  Ireland  and  within  the  limits  of 
his  deanery.  But  his  restless  spirit  cannot  keep  quiet. 
His  pen  at  least  must  be  active.  "When  only  twenty-five 
he  recorded  that  "  In  these  seven  weeks  I  have  been  here  I 
have  writ,  and  burnt  and  writ  again,  upon  all  manner  of 
subjects,  more  perhaps  than  any  man  in  England."  And 
now,  when  past  middle  life,  he  must  needs  go  on  writing. 
Twelve  years  elapsed  before  he  again  visited  England, 
and  when  he  did  so  he  carried  among  his  luggage  the 
manuscript  of  Gulliver's  Travels."  But  before  this 
happened  he  had  to  see  another  romance  of  his  life  end 
pitiably. 

Whilst  at  the  height  of  his  fame  in  London  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  Mrs.  Yanhomrigh  and  her  family.  She 
was  the  widow  of  a  Dutch  merchant  who  had  made  his 
fortune  in  Dublin.  She  mixed  in  good  society,  and  Swift 
soon  became  a  not  infrequent  visitor  at  her  house,  where, 
as  he  said,  he  kept  his  "  best  gown  and  periwig."  Mrs. 
Vanhomrigh's  eldest  daughter,  Esther,  was  a  bright,  clever 
girl  of  seventeen,  when  this  intimacy  commenced,  and  one 
can  easily  understand  how,  to  a  man  of  forty,  with  a  keen 
active  brain,  this  girl's  intelligent  interest  in  matters 
intellectual  and  political  must  have  made  peculiar  appeal. 
Instead  of  being  concerned  with  the  frivolities  pardonable 
at  her  age  she  was  familiar  with  the  works  of  Plutarch  and 
Montaigne.  She  asked  Swift's  advice  as  to  her  studies, 
she  discussed  politics  with  him  at  a  time  when  he  was 
taking  a  serious  hand  in  the  game.  How  much  of  this 
interest  was  due  to  a  girl's  vanity  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  Swift  seems  to  have  accepted  it  at  its  face  value.  He 
was  interested  in  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  and  found  a  pleasure 
in  the  social  circle  of  her  home.  Of  a  cold,  intellectual 
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temperament  himself,  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  other 
emotions  might  develope  in  the  nature  of  a  girl  as  she 
grew  older,  and  their  intimacy  increased.  When  the  time 
came  for  Swift  to  leave  London  for  his  deanery  Miss 
Yanhomrigh  confessed  that  the  lessons  he  had  taught  her 
had  made  her  in  love  with  him.  From  being  a  fatherly 
mentor,  as  he  had  imagined,  Swift  found  himself  the 
object  of  a  passion  he  had  neither  the  inclination  or  desire 
to  reciprocate.  It  was  a  most  unfortunate  development  of 
an  entirely  innocent  relationship,  and  Swift  did  his  utmost 
to  make  plain  to  her  his  own  feelings.  He  sought,  by 
gentle  raillery  to  cure  her  of  her  passion,  but  he  who  had 
been  able  to  dominate  Ministers  and  mould  the  political 
opinions  of  a  nation  by  his  clear-sighted  reasoning  powers, 
was  helpless  in  face  of  this  girl's  infatuation. 

In  that  curious  biographical  poem,  "  Cadenus  and 
Vanessa,"  which  he  addressed  to  her  and  which  she  left 
instructions  for  its  publication  after  her  death,  we  get 
Swift's  point  of  view  : 

His  conduct  might  have  made  him  styled 
A  father,  and  the  nymph  his  child. 
That  innocent  delight  he  took 
To  see  the  virgin  mind  her  book 
Was  but  the  master's  secret  joy- 
In  school  to  hear  the  finest  boy. 

Circumstances  conspired  to  involve  him  deeper  in  the 
affair.  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  had  died,  and  her  carelessness 
in  money  matters  resulted  in  her  daughters  being  left  in 
straightened  circumstances.  They  had  a  small  property 
in  Ireland,  and  on  this  the  two  girls  now  went  to  reside 
and  make  the  best  of  their  restricted  means.  Swift  wrote 
Vanessa  that  if  she  came  over  to  Ireland  "  he  will  see  her 
very  seldom."  He  cautioned  her  against  possible  scandal- 
mongers, he  deprecated  her  ardour,  he  wrote  warningly 
of  what  he  thought  her  imprudence,  as  he  says,  "  out  of 
the  perfect  esteem  and  friendship  I  have  for  you."  To 
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tliis  she  plausibly  argues,  "  What  can  be  wrong  in  seeing 
and  advising  an  unhappy  young  woman?'' 

Unfortunately  for  Swift's  peace  of  mind  and  for  his 
reputation  also,  he  allowed  matters  to  drift.  Vanessa's 
passion  grew,  and  she  could  write  to  him,  "  Nor  is  the  love 
I  bear  you  only  seated  in  my  soul,  for  there  is  not  a  single 
atom  of  my  frame  that  is  not  blended  with  it  " ;  and  again 
she  tells  him  that  "  she  was  born  with  violent  passions 
which  terminate  all  in  one,  that  inexpressible  passion  I 
have  for  you."  When  religion  is  suggested  to  her  she 
replies,  "Were  I  an  enthusiast  you  would  be  the  deity  I 
should  worship."  Scott,  in  commenting  upon  her  letters, 
writes  :  "  Swift,  under  Vanessa's  pen,  remains  a  matchless 
model  of  virtue,  just  and  perfect  in  everything,  but  in 
want  of  tenderness,  the  picture,  in  short,  usually  drawn  by 
the  male  lover  of  his  relentless  mistress.  It  is  the 
language  of  the  most  romantic  attachment,  but  without 
the  least  tincture  of  criminal  desire."  Finally,  there  came 
a  rupture  in  their  relations,  and  this  was  followed  not 
long  after  by  Vanessa's  death.  For  this  Swift  has  been 
unjustifiably  blamed,  without  regard  to  the  fact  that 
Vanessa's  health  was  indifferent  and  that  her  brother  and 
her  younger  sister  had  died  before  her. 

From  whatever  standpoint  we  regard  it,  the  episode  is  a 
sad  one,  and  helped  to  intensify  the  gloom  and  depression 
that  were  gradually  overshadowing  Swift's  mind.  We 
can  see  the  growing  rage  and  bitterness  in  his  heart  as 
we  read  each  succeeding  voyage  of  the  immortal  Gulliver, 
where  he  passes  from  ironic  jest  in  Lilliputia  to  savage 
scorn  and  denunciation  in  the  land  of  the  beings  with  the 
unpronounceable  name. 

The  success  of  "  Gulliver's  Travels "  was  immediate, 
and  edition  after  edition  was  called  for.  ''  The  world," 
he  says,  "  glutted  itself  with  that  book  at  first,  but  now 
it  will  go  off  but  soberly,  but  I  suppose  will  not  soon  be 
worn  out."  In  this  Swift's  instinct  or  judgment  was 
sure,  though  in  the  continued  popularity  of  the  book  there 
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is  an  irony  that  would  have  appealed  to  Swift  were  he 
living  now.  This  bitterest  of  satires,  written,  as  he  said, 
"  to  vex  the  world  rather  than  to  divert  it,"  has  been  for 
generations  the  favourite  reading  of  boys;  though  the 
appreciation  of  satire,  fortunately,  only  conies  with  age. 

After  the  publication  of  "  Gulliver's  Travels "  Swift 
returns  to  Ireland,  to  meet  the  most  severe  blow  of  his 
life — the  death  of  Stella,  she  of  whom,  on  the  night  of  her 
death,  he  wrote  of  as  "the  truest,  most  virtuous  and 
valuable  friend  that  I  or,  perhaps,  any  other  person  was 
ever  blessed  with."  He  never  again  visited  England.  His 
life  for  nearly  twenty  years  was  to  be  spent  away  from 
the  brilliant  coterie  of  English  men  of  letters  with  whom 
he  had  been  so  intimately  associated,  and  he  was  to  outlive 
them  nearly  all,  and  find  his  days  saddened  by  learning 
of  their  deaths.  His  pen  and  his  energies  were  now  to  be 
devoted  to  the  task  of  helping  to  redress  some  of  the 
grievances  of  his  adopted  country.  He  fought  with  all 
his  accustomed  ardour  for  a  nation  and  people  that  in  his 
heart  he  despised.  He  sought,  unavailingly,  to  rouse  the 
spirit  of  the  Irish  people  from  the  slough  of  despair  into 
which  it  had  fallen,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  historian 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Lecky,  "  he  braced  their 
energies,  he  breathed  into  them  something  of  his  own  lofty 
and  defiant  spirit,  he  made  them  sensible  of  the  wrongs 
they  endured,  of  the  rights  they  might  claim,  and  of  the 
forces  they  possessed,  and  he  proved  to  them  for  the  first 
time  that  it  was  possible  to  struggle  with  success  within 
the  limits  of  the  constitution.  The  independent  and  at 
the  same  time  practical  tone  of  his  writings  and  the  many 
admirable  principles  and  maxims  they  contain  made  them 
an  invaluable  tonic  for  the  Irish  mind,  and  the  seed  that 
he  had  sown  sank  deeply  and  germinated  afterwards." 

Almost  to  its  close  his  life  was  passed  in  struggles  of  one 
form  or  another.  His  health  grew  worse,  his  fits  of 
giddiness  and  deafness  increased  in  violence,  and  at 
seventy  years  of  age  his  memory  failed,  and  he  longed 
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for  death  to  come  and  release  him  from  his  sufferings. 
Six  years  later  his  mind  collapsed,  and  he  was  placed 
under  control.  Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  the  last  two  years 
of  his  most  painful  sufferings.  Death,  with  laggard  steps, 
overtook  him  on  the  19th  of  October,  1745,  and  he  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  Stella  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 

Posterity  has  not  shown  much  sympathy  with  Swift,  sad 
as  were  his  declining  years,  and  kindly  and  charitable 
his  nature  beneath  the  rough  coat  of  his  cynical 
humour.  He  was  a  great  man,  and  to  those  who  knew 
him  a  singularly  attractive  personality,  but  we  cannot 
think  of  him  as  a  lovable  one.  His  writings  have  not 
endeared  his  memory  to  us,  and  his  faults  and  failings 
were  not,  like  those  of  many  men  of  letters,  such  as  to 
appeal  to  our  clemency.  In  the  writings  of  others  of  his 
time,  Addison  and  Steele,  and  later  on  Goldsmith  and 
Sterne,  we  are  led  captive  by  charm  and  sentiment,  in 
those  of  Swift  we  are  impressed  by  immense  power.  The 
logical  grasp  of  his  mind  is  overwhelming.  It  has  no 
illusions.  It  is  like  a  landscape  in  a  country  of  brilliant 
sunshine  where  every  object  stands  out  clear,  harsh  and 
insistent.  We  may  feel  the  stimulating  effect  of  the 
intense  light  but  grow  tired  of  the  glare  and  long  for 
some  intercepting  mists  of  sentiment,  some  gentle  refresh- 
ing showers  of  tenderness.  His  irony  is  at  white  heat 
and  scorches  everything  it  comes  in  contact  with.  His 
excesses  of  coarseness  are  quite  unpardonable.  He  dwells 
too  minutely  upon  the  physical  side  of  man's  nature  and 
seems  unconscious  of  its  spiritual  aspect.  But,  in  fairness, 
let  it  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  vicious  in  his  works, 
no  taint  of  lubricity  or  immoral  suggestiveness.  He  sees 
clearly  and  he  writes  frankly,  too  frankly  at  times.  He  is 
a  satirist,  and  therefore  prone  to  see  the  worst  side  of 
human  nature,  and  to  feel  it  to  be  his  mission  to  scourge 
the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind.  No  one  has  applied  the 
lash  so  unmercifully,  and  possibly  from  this  arises  in  a 
great  measure  the  popular  prejudices  against  Swift. 


Micky    Mulligan's    Ary plane. 

BY    WALTER    EMSLEY. 

IV/TICK  MULLIGAN,  who  kept  the  shop  and  sowld  the 

^'^         childer's  toys, 

An'    newspapers,    an'    sweets    an'    things,    had    six    big 

strappin'  bhoys — 
Not  countin'  ahl  the  girls  he'd  got — 'twas  nearly  half  a 

score ! — 

He  found  he  couldn't  kape  'em  on  the  losses  of  his  shtore  ? 
Well  annyhow  he  done  his  best,  but  bad  luck  got  him 

down, 

Jist  as  it  will  the  rist  of  us  whin  Fortune  smiles  a  frown ; 
An'  so,  to  mend  things  worse  a  bit,  he  got  it  on  his  brain 
That  he  could  fly !  an'  so  he'd  try  to  build  an  Aryplane ! 

The  shop  wuz  lift  to  moind  itself,  an'  things  got  downside 

up, 

The  childher  an'  the  woife  wuz  lift  widout  a  bite  or  sup, 
It  tuk  six  months  to  make  the  thing,  six  months  of  smells 

an'  din; 

Mis  built  his  birrd  upstairs — an'  couldn't  git  it  down  agin  ! 
But  whin  we  bhoys  unthatched  the  roof  an'  gintly  raised 

it  down 
Wid  ropes  an'  poles  an'  blocks  an'  things  it  paralyzed  the 

town ! 

It  was  a  great  invention  sure;  well,  it  was  big  Oi  mane; 
It  fairly  took  your're  breath  away  did  Micky's  Aryplane  ! 

It  ruined  Mickey's  little  home,  'twas  literally  broke, 
He'd  utilized  it  ev'ry  bit !  ye'd  find  a  rusty  spoke 
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From  Biddy's  baby's  basinette — Mick  fairly  had  Ms  fling — 

He'd  even  bent  the  corkscrew  straight  an'  used  it  for  a 
spring ! 

The  flywheel  from  the  wringer  an'  a  weight  mark'd  "fifty- 
six  " 

Wuz  tied  on  to  the  tailpiece  an'  wuz  balanced  wid  some 
bricks ! 

To  shpake  the  honest  gospel  thruth,  ye'd  laugh  till  ye'd  a 
pain 

If  ye  investigated  things  in  Mickey's  Aryplane ! 

For  shtickin'  things  together  he'd  used  cobblers'  wax  an' 
glue, 

Wid  here  an'  there  a  nail  or  tack,  or  p'raps  a  bolt  or  screw. 

Sometimes  a  piece  of  shtring  was  tied  to  bits  of  copper 
woire, 

A  staylace  inakin'  up  the  rest  or  indyrubber  tyre; 

Here  scraps  of  leather  tuk  a  turrn,  an'  there  a  cork  peeped 
out. 

The  chief  support  that  held  the  car  wuz  Mickey's  water- 
spout ! 

Wid  corrygated  iron  wings,  an'  ropes  to  bear  the  strain, 

It  luk'd  a  likely  birrd  to  fly,  did  Micky's  Aryplane ! 

The   motor   it   wuz   rippin' !    yes   indade    that's   just    the 

worrd ; 
It  ripped  an'  rattled,  cracked  an'  squeaked  in  ways  that 

wuz  absurd. 
Mick  said  the  vacuum  that  he'd  used  was  made  out  of  his 

head, 

The  noise  was  so  tremenjous  it  would  waken  up  the  dead. 
The  motive   power — the   liquid   stuff — was   pure   paraffin 

ile; 
Mick  purchased  it   in  bulk — two   quarts— from   poor  old 

Widdy  Doyle. 
That  ile  was  never  paid  for! — but  Oi  go  too  fast,  that's 

plain- - 
Oi'll  take  wan  subject  at  a  toime,that  Mickey's  Aryplane ! 
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It  wuz  a  noice  soft  marnin'  on  the  day  we  tuk  it  out, 
Mick's  moke — an'   other  donkeys — pull'd   an'   turned   the 

thing  about. 
'Twas  twice  two  hundred  folk  were  there  a  followin'  in 

front, 
An'  wicked  worrds  bruk  out  at  toimes,  an'  many  a  groan 

an'  grunt. 
Mick's  face  it  wore  a  smile  that  hurt,  an'  how  we  did 

persweat 

Wid  helpin'  Mickey's  moke  along,  Oi  never  shall  forget  1 
We  hurried  slowly  up  the  cliff,  but  no  man  did  complain, 
We  vowed  we'd  either  die  or  do  for  Mickey's  Aryplane ! 

Whin  we  dhropped  up  the  eminence  an'  Mickey  tuk  his 

sate, 

He  touched  a  little  trigger  an'  our  hearts  began  to  bate, 
He  shouted,  "  Let  her  wint,  mi  bhoys ;  Oi'll  fly  in  half  a 

jiff.- 

We  giv  the  Aryplane  a  push  an'  sint  it  o'er  the  cliff  ! 

It  floated — to  the  bottom — where  it  dhropped  on  boggy 

soil. 

We  organised  a  party,  an'  we  traced  him — by  the  oil — 
We  made  a  big  collection,  'twas  enough  to  fill  a  train ! 
Ov  Mickey — an'  the  things  that  wint  to  make  the 

Aryplane ! 

*        ,*         *         * 

The  wreaths  wuz  lookin'  lovely — sure  it  was  a  mournful 

town, 
An'  every  eye — an'  throat — -wuz  wet,  an'  every  blind  wuz 

down, 
An'  every  head  wuz  dhrooppin'  low  as  round  the  grave  we 

pass'd 

An'  read  upon  his  tombstone,  "Mickey's  flyin'  well  at  last !" 
Another  little  monument  wuz  placed  close  by  the  shop, 
A  lovely  weepin'  willow  grows  near  Biddy's  taty  crop, 
An'  in  a  mausoleum  there,  fowls  shelter  from  the  rain  ! 
For  Biddy's  built  a  hencote  out  ov  Mickey's  Aryplane  ! 


From  the  portrait  by  Walter  Emsley. 

JOHN    MORTIMER. 


C.  Ireland. 


Christopher  Marlowe. 

BY  WILLIAM   C.    HALL. 

"He  is  the  greatest  discoverer,  the  most  daring  and  inspired 
pioneer,  in  all  our  poetic  literature." — Swinburne. 

/CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE,  the  second  child  and 
^^  eldest  son  of  John  Marlowe  and  Catherine  (nee 
Arthur),  was  born  at  Canterbury — probably  at  57,  St. 
George's  Street — on  February  6,  1564.  He  was  thus  the 
senior  of  Shakespeare  by  less  than  three  months.  He  was 
christened  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month  at  the  Church 
of  St.  George  the  Martyr.  The  spelling  of  the  name  he 
took  in  baptism  need  not  concern  us,  but,  if  my  eye  is  not 
deceived  over  a  facsimile  of  the  entry  in  the  church 
register,  the  surname  is  there  spelt  "  Marlow."  This  I 
note  on  account  of  variants  which  may  interest  more 
competent  investigators  than  myself,  who,  tracing  the 
various  forms  of  the  name  retrospectively  and  prospec- 
tively,  would  probably  be  able  to  discover  and  establish  a 
more  extensive  association  than  has  hitherto  been 
recognised.  An  early  spelling  of  the  family  name  was 
Marley ;  in  the  city's  records  the  poet's  father  is  referred 
to  as  Marlyn;  and  the  poet  himself  is  entered  in  the- 
several  documents  certifying  his  connection  with  Cam- 
bridge University,  as  Marlyn,  Marlin,  Marl  en  and  Marley. 
He  was  first  educated  in  the  King's  School,  to  which  ho 
was  admitted,  on  gaining  a  scholarship,  on  January  14, 
1579.  His  entrance  was  late — scholars  were  only  admitted 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fifteen.  When  he  left  is 
uncertain.  He  gained  in  his  school  one  of  the  scholarships 
founded  at  Corpus  Christi  College  (Benet's),  Cambridge, 
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by  Archbishop  Parker,  "  for  the  best  and  ablest  scholars  " 
in  certain  Kentish  and  Norfolk  schools,  who,  besides, 
should  be  particularly  instructed  in  grammar,  "  and,  if  it 
may  be,  such  as  can  make  a  verse."  He  matriculated  011 
March  17,  1581,  obtained  his  B.A.  degree  in  1584,  and 
proceeded  to  the  M.A.  in  1587.  His  university  career,  if 
not  marked  by  special  distinctions,  was  noteworthy  for  its 
regular  attainments;  without  gaining — this  is  my  judge- 
ment— remarkable  or  exceptional  eruditon,  he  faithfully 
observed  the  requirements  of  his  courses,  and  consistently 
gave  satisfaction  to  the  university  authorities-  This  fact 
is  not  much  in  itself,  but  by  its  simple  implications  it 
may  enable  us  to  meet  with  a  little  healthy  scepticism, 
with  a  mind  not  too  ready  to  believe  the  worst  of  any 
man,  the  grosser  charges  which  have  been  levelled  at  his 
personal  character.  What  only  is  of  importance  for  us  to 
remark  at  this  point  is  that  he  had  written  before  he 
left  Cambridge,  besides  sundry  exercises  of  no  great  merit, 
the  First  Part  of  "  Tamburlaine,"  the  material  for  which 
was  chiefly  derived  from  the  English  translation, 
Fortescue's  "  Foreste "  (1571),  of  Pedro  Mexia's  life  of 
Timur,  published  at  Seville  in  1543.  It  was  acted  by  the 
Lord  Admiral's  men  in  1587,  probably  not  before  Marlowe 
had  settled  in  London. 

We  turn  to  it  without  delay,  because  there  is  available 
very  little  material  of  certain  biographical  importance. 

"  Tamburlaine "  achieved  immediate  and  complete 
success;  and  that  it  was  followed  forthwith  by  the  Second 
Part  is  attested  by  the  evidently  hastily  written  and 
relatively  loosely  constructed  character  of  the  latter.  These 
"  two  Tragicall  Discourses  "  were  printed  in  1590.  If  we 
are  to  assume  with  Mr.  Ingram*  that  the  popularity  of 

*  His  book,  "Christopher  Marlowe  and  his  Associates/'  frankly 
but  superfluously  partizan,  too  truculently  vindicatory  of  Mar- 
lowe's good  name,  contains  most  valuable  information  and  riot 
a  few  estimable  suggestions. 
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"  Taniburlaine  "  as  a  play  was  luryrjy  due  to  the  impersona- 
tion of  the  hero  by  Edward  Alleyn,  we  shall  detract  from  the 
significance  of  its  production  and  obscure  this  clear  fact, 
that  the  first  effort  of  Marlowe  was  in  itself  phenomenally 
successful    and   was   fraught   with   happiest    and   gravest 
consequences  to  dramatic  writing  and  representation, — nor 
only  to  these,  but  also  to  the  structure  and  the  quality  of 
all  subsequent  English  heroic  verse.     I  do  not  care  how 
gorgeously     Alleyn     was     apparelled,     how     subtle     and 
dominating  and  massive  his  representation,  how  psycho- 
logically versatile  his  acting,  how  majestic  and  captivating 
his  general  attraction  and  impression,  it  was  Tamburlaine 
that  filled  the  scene,  and  his  "  mighty  line  "  that  shook 
the  firmament.     This  is  the  one  point  on  which  I  will  not 
give  way,  for  not  to  stand  to  it  would  be  to  waste  the 
whole    argument     for    the     reputation     which    Marlowe 
instantly  acquired.     To  say  that  Alleyn  may  have  given, 
as  no  doubt   he   did,    a  wonderful   interpretation   of   his 
role  is  in  this  instance  adequate  recognition  of  the  credit 
of  an  actor,  then  only  one-and-twenty,  whose  genius,  like 
his  beneficence,  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  things  in  OUT 
view  of  the  English  stage;  but  to  say  less  than  this,  that 
Marlowe,    single-handed,   had  beaten   off  the   boards   the 
laborious  big  dolls  of  nerveless  and  uncertain  tragedy,  is 
to  begin  the  consideration  of  his  work  with  the  most  facile 
means    of   misunderstanding   it.      Did   Alleyn,    with    his 
brilliant  elocution,  moderate  and  relieve  the  bombast  of 
the    play,    or    roundly    and    most    tumidly    declaim    it? 
Whatever  he  did,   in   his   voice   was   another   which   no 
utterance  could   drown  :    Tamburlaine   had   spoken — that 
was   the   fact,    simple   now,    but   incalculable   then.     He 
had  sounded,   as  we  say,  the  right  note.     Marlowe  had 
seen  two  things,  the  mind  of  the  drama  which,  after  a 
sudden  development,  was  still  enmeshed  in  the  classical 
tradition,  and  the  heart  of  the  man  who  wanted  to  see  a 
real  play.     It  was  not  a  time,  this  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  for  niceties.     On  the  other  hand,  the  drama  and 
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the  playgoer  did  not  want  blood.  They  wanted  life. 
Marlowe  knew,  everybody  knew;  but  it  is  not  a 
contradiction  to  say  that  Marlowe  was  the  only 
man  who  did  know.  The  people  had  survived  the 
crudities  of  Miracle  Plays,  Mysteries  and  Moralities; 
they  had  escaped  the  sententiousness  of  ":  Gorboduc." 
With  the  introduction  and  multiplication  of  the  public 
theatre,  they  had  gathered  somewhat  from  classical 
mythology,  romantic  legend,  and  national  history;  they 
had  tasted  tragedy  which,  if  not  robust,  was  at  least 
ruddy,  and  had  taken  many  horrors  under  the  anesthetic 
of  popular  clowning;  they  had  not  wanted  things 
sanguinary  nor  things  startling — they  had  had  their 
shocks  and  lurid  visions — but  living  things  of  breath  and 
movement,  things  of  the  vivid  day,  they  had  not 
encountered.  Marlowe,  with  an  insight  into  the  popular 
character  and  taste  and  a  perception  of  the  requirements 
of  the  stage  which  we  cannot  appraise  too  highly,  realised 
that  the  main  characters  of  drama,  which  was  of  itself 
to  capture  attention  and  hold  and  maintain  interest,  must 
be  very  much  alive;  more, — and  this  is  the  important 
point — he  realised  how  much  alive  they  must  be.  The 
confidence  of  the  man  was  admirable.  Those  opening 
lines  of  the  Prologue  of  "  Tamburlaine  "  invited  the  man 
in  the  pit  for  the  first  time  to  set  his  eyes  directly  upon  the 
stage  and  look  straight  into  tragedy :  three  lines, 
but  as  they  are  regarded  in  relation  to  the  prevailing 
theatric  customs,  they  are  as  audacious  as  anything  done 
in  the  history  of  our  literature  :  — 

From  jigging  veins  of  rhyming  mot  her- wits, 
And  such  conceits  as  clownage  keeps  in  pay, 
We'll  lead  you  to  the  stately  tent  of  war. 

Whether  Marlowe  was  actor  as  well  as  playwright 
cannot  conclusively  be  determined.  Phillips,  whose 
statement  was  followed  by  Wood  and  Tanner,  said  "  he 
rose  from  an  actor  to  be  a  maker  of  plays."  This  practically 
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implies  that  he  was  acting  in  London  before  taking  his 
M.A.  degree.  Against  it  we  have  to  set  the  university 
regulation,  that  all  scholars  who  had  taken  their  B.A. 
degree  should  thereafter  continue  to  reside  as  punctually 
as  before  during  the  three  years  required  for  their  M.A. 
degree.  It  may  have  been  subject  to  some  relaxation,  but, 
I  think,  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  such  periods  of  absence 
as  would  be  necessary  for  following  in  London  the  vocation 
of  professional  actor ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  university 
authorities  would  favour  in  the  case  of  one  qualifying  for 
the  M.A.  the  adoption,  actual  or  intended,  of  this  calling. 
Further,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  maintain  that 
Marlowe  was  a  public  actor  in  the  very  brief  interval 
which  may  have  elapsed  between  his  arrival  in  London 
and  the  production  of  "  Tamburlaine."  Moreover,  this  last 
supposition  is  vitiated  by  the  possibility — as  we  have  said, 
it  is  not  a  probability — that  "  Tamburlaine  "  was  acted 
before  Marlowe  left  Cambridge.  We  judge  that  the 
contention  that  he  was  first  an  actor  and  afterwards  a 
dramatist  must  go.  The  verse  of  the  well-known  pseudo- 
antique  ballad,  typical  of  the  more  flagrant  Puritan 
antipathy  against  the  stage, — 

He  had  alsoe  a  player  beene 

Upon  the  Curtaine-stage, 
But  brake  his  leg  in  one  lewd  scene 

When  in  his  early  age — 

no  sane  critic  would  wrholly  take  as  an  unbiassed  and 
unimpeachable  piece  of  biography.  The  strongest  argu- 
ment we  could  bring  to  the  contention  that  Marlowe  was 
at  any  time  an  actor  would  be  the  general  one,  that  the 
writing  and  revision  of  plays  was  notoriously  not  a  lucrative 
business,  and  authors  were  driven  to  augment  their 
incomes  by  various  supplementary  means.  But  against 
the  contention,  upon  whatever  ground  we  may  base  it,  is 
the  fact  that  the  name  of  probably  every  grown  actor  of 
the  period  has  been  preserved  and  printed;  and,  as  Mr. 
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Ingram  says,  "  had  he  ever  trod  the  stage  it  may  be 
assumed  as  a  certainty  that  those  who  sneered  at  him 
living,  and  slandered  him  dead,  would  have  gleefully 
referred  to  the  fact."  This  is  negative  evidence  of  weight. 
I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  a  hazard  after  much 
reflection  of  the  possible  circumstances  of  his  position  in 
London,  that  if  one  must  accept  that  he  was  not  an  actor, 
one  may  suppose  that  he  gave  remunerative  instruction  to 
the  actors  engaged  in  his  pieces.  In  spite  of  what  would 
seem  to  have  been  an  influential  connection  established  by 
the  success  of  "  Tamburlaine,"  we  find  no  trace  of 
patronage;  and  it  is  questionable  whether  any  additional 
royalty — certainly  none  such  as  Henslowe  ever  gave— was 
substantial. 

Marlowe's  next  production,  in  1588,  was  "  Faustus." 
The  earliest  known  reference  to  its  public  appearance  is  in 
Henslowe's  "  Diary,"  under  the  date  September  30,  1594, 
when  a  revival  of  it  took  place.  It  was  entered  in  the 
Stationers'  Books  on  January  7,  1600-1,  but  the  earliest 
edition  yet  discovered  is  the  quarto  of  1604.  It  is  well 
known  that  additions  were  made  to  the  play  after 
Marlowe's  death,  in  1597  and  in  1602,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  edition  does  not  faithfully  represent  his  manu- 
script. His  want  of  humour,  which  may  be  assumed — 
although  let  it  be  said  in  passing  that  he  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  the  sense  of  irony — has  been  largely  attested 
on  the  cumulation  of  judgements  based  upon  the  would-be 
comic  interludes  of  this  play,  in  which  it  is  extremely 
questionable  that  there  is  any  of  his  workmanship.  What 
is  to  be  said  of  the  edition  of  1616  I  am  content  to  leave 
with  the  reader  who  has  the  little  patience  requisite  for  a 
comparison  of  the  two  quartos :  he  shall  say  whether  the 
pale  buffoonery  of  the  play's  popular  reliefs  could  possibly 
be  the  work  of  one  who  had  set  his  face  severely  against 
the  conceits  of  clownage.  This  comparison  will  encourage 
another  opinion,  that  Marlowe  has  been  credited  with  a 
larger  number  of  wanton  attacks  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
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religion  than  can  be  enumerated  by  anybody  who  prefers 
truth  and  probability  to  malicious  assumption  and  reckless 
falsehood.  Remarks  of  this  nature  I  am  compelled  to 
make  incidentally  as  I  proceed,  not  that  I  may  use  the 
whitewash  I  like  to  carry  about  with  me,  but  to  persuade 
you  that  Marlowe's  character  has  been  blackened,  by  saints 
and  by  sinners,  and  by  members  of  that  intermediate  species 
which  has  not  sufficient  masculinity  to  be  pure  either  in 
virtue  or  in  sin. 

"  Faustus  "  on  the  stage  was  as  completely  successful 
as  "  Tamburlaine  " — an  interesting  fact  when  the  very 
different  action  of  the  two  pieces  is  considered.  But  these 
two  plays  as  wholes  have  a  general  resemblance;  and  if 
"Tamburlaine"  may  be  regarded,  according  to  its 
description,  as  a  "  discourse " ;  then  "  Faustus  "  may 
be  designated  a  monologue,  almost  a  soliloquy — as 
essentially  it  is.  On  Marlowe's  immediate  derivation  of 
its  legend  I  cannot  satisfy  myself.  The  legend  itself 
originated  in  the  sixth  century,  and,  as  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis 
says,  floated  down  the  Middle  Ages  in  many  forms.  Mr. 
Ellis  points  out  that  Marlowe  adhered  to  the  translation 
of  the  "Volksbuch,"  published  in  Frankfort  in  158T, 
which  soon  after  appeared  in  England  as  "  The  History 
of  the  Damnable  Life  and  Deserved  Death  of  Dr.  John 
Faustus "-  •"  he  adhered  to  it  in  the  incidents  of  the 
drama  and  their  sequence."  I  do  not  attach  much 
importance  to  the  statement,  in  view  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  legend,  the  main  features  of  which  were  too  simple  to 
admit  much  variation,  and  in  consideration  of  Goethe's 
admirable  encomium  of  the  play,  "  How  greatly  it  is  all 
planned !"  Mr.  Ellis  proceeds :  "  The  wearisome  comic 
passages  which  Marlowe  may  or  may  not  have  written,  are 
copied  with  special  fidelity."  Exactly.  Does  it  not  let 
light  in?  Does  it  not  confirm  what  we  have  previously 
stated?  We  learn,  I  think,  how  comic  passages  falsely 
attributed  to  Marlowe  came  to  be  inserted  :  the  fact  that 
they  are  specially  faithful  transcriptions  is,  in  view  of  all 
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we  know  about  Marlowe,  disproof  of  his  authorship  and 
the  complete  vindication  of  a  previous  case  we  have 
urged.  I  do  not  contend  that  it  also  disposes  of  the 
suggestion  that  Marlowe  used  the  translation  of  the 
"  Volksbuch."  My  difficulty  here  is  in  coming  to  any 
conclusion  on  the  point  whether  between  the  issue  of  this 
translation,  "  soon  after "  the  original  in  1587,  and  the 
production  of  "  Faustus  "  in  the  following  year  he  had 
read  the  book.  If  he  did  write  the  comic  passages,  the 
weight  of  our  argument  is  against  the  idea  that  he  had 
read  the  book  before  the  first  production  of  the  play.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  did  not  write  them,  where  does  his 
alleged  reading  of  the  book  come  in  ?  We  are  impaled  on 
a  dilemma.  My  reasoning  implies  one  circumstance  more 
—unless  you  disengage  it  by  the  pure  contention  that  it 
supposes  1588  as  the  date  of  the  play, — viz.,  that  "Faustus" 
was  first  produced  in  1588. 

Marlowe's  next  play  was  the  "  Jew  of  Malta."  If  the 
Prologue,  which  contains  the  expression,  "  now  the  Guise 
is  dead,"  was  written  first,  the  whole  piece  was  composed 
after  December  23,  1588.  Prologues,  as  a  rule,  are  really 
epilogues ;  and  I  cannot  think  that  this,  put  upon  the  lips 
of  Machiavelli,  was  an  exception.  But  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  determine  when  Marlowe  began  its  composi- 
tion as  it  is  to  decide  the  year  in  which  it  was  first  acted. 
The  first  notice  of  it  in  Henslowe's  "  Diary  "  is  under  the 
date  February  26,  1591.  For  Mr.  Ingram's  statement  that 
it  was  produced  on  the  stage  "  about  the  early  part  of 
1589,"  I  have  not  detected  the  evidence,  and  very  strong 
evidence  should  be  furnished  in  assigning  it  to  such  an 
early  period.  It  was  printed  in  1633,  and,  as  it  stands, 
contains  many  corruptions.  The  particular  source  of  it, 
if  it  had  such,  we  cannot  discover.  No  copy  of  "  The 
Jew,"  favourably  mentioned  by  Stephen  Gosson  amid  the 
denunciations  of  his  "  Schoole  of  Abuse,"  has  come  down 
to  us.  In  this  case  again,  I  think,  Marlowe  accepted 
tradition.  Hallam  said,  "  The  first  two  acts  of  the  "  Jew 
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of  Malta "  are  more  vigorously  conceived,  both  as  1<> 
character  and  circumstance,  than  any  other  Elizabethan 
play  except  those  of  Shakespeare."  It  is  a  just  apprecia- 
tion. Unfortunately,  the  subsequent  acts  are  painful 
declensions.  "  It  is  now  a  commonplace  of  criticism," 
declares  Swinburne,  "  to  observe  and  regret  the  decline  of 
power  and  interest  after  the  opening  acts  of  the  "  Jew  of 
Malta."  This  decline  is  undeniable,  though  even  the 
latter  part  of  the  play  is  not  wanting  in  rough  energy  and 
a  coarse  kind  of  interest.  My  own  impression  is  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  Act  IV.  is  pure  interpolation.  The 
character  of  Barabas,  as  primarily  conceived  and  repre- 
sented, is  a  piece  of  vigorous  delineation ;  it  is  a  pity  that 
it  should  have  been  overlinmed  by  what  after  all  is  only  a 
repulsive  caricature.  Whether  Shakespeare,  in  creating 
Shylock,  was  indebted  to  it  is  not  a  question  that  calls  for 
discussion.  He  took  a  few  words  from  the  lips  of  Barabas, — 
that  is  all. 

"  Edward  the  Second,"  written  probably  in  1590,  and 
acted  in  1591,  is,  by  universal  consent,  dramatically  the 
best  of  Marlowe's  plays  and  the  first  "  historical "  play  in 
our  language  deserving  the  name.  It  is  the  one  play  of 
Marlowe's  of  which  Charles  Lamb  did  not  stint  his  praise. 
He  could  say  not  less  than  this :  "  The  reluctant  pangs  of 
abdicating  royalty  in  Edward  furnished  hints  which 
Shakespeare  scarcely  improved  in  his  Richard  the  Second ; 
and  the  death  scene  of  Marlowe's  king  moves  pity  and 
terror  beyond  any  scene  ancient  or  modern  with  which  I 
am  acquainted."  Does  it,  as  some  have  maintained, 
"  testify  to  the  all-powerful  influence  which  Shakespeare 
had  now  acquired  over  him,"  "  witness  to  the  counsel  and 
aid  of  Shakespeare,"  and  encourage  the  "  belief  that  some 
of  Shakespeare's  own  work  is  present  in  it?"  The 
supposition  has  its  temptations,  and  one  may  be  somewhat 
induced  to  it  by  Mr.  Swinburne's  judgment  that  "Marlowe 
has  here  come  nearer  by  many  degrees  to  Shakespeare  than 
any  of  his  other  predecessors  have  ever  come  near  to 
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Marlowe."  But  opinion  in  this  connection  is  clearly  a 
matter  of  choice.  Now,  why  should  we  be  everlastingly 
assuming  that.  Shakespeare  perfected  his  art  with  his  first 
dramatic  ventures.  Have  we  not  slightly  overlaid  the  idol 
with  gold?  Have  we  not  set  up  a  standard  to  which  the 
god  himself  will  not  conform?  We  tend  to  read  into 
each  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  the  quintessence  of  all. 
We  have  found  a  radium ;  and  we  too  generously  expect  to 
find  it  everywhere.  I  claim  that  the  consideration  of 
Shakespeare's  early  dramas  independently  of  his  later 
work  does  not  warrant  the  assumption  that  whatever  in 
other  writers  is  exceptionally  brilliant  may  be  attributable 
to  him.  On  the  contrary,  in  judgment  of  our  immediate 
case,  I  contend  that  the  influence  was  that  of  Marlowe 
upon  Shakespeare,  that  Marlowe's  success  convinced 
Shakespeare  of  the  possibilities  of  historical  plays, 
suggested  a  method,  and  supplied  an  instruction,  and  that 
we  have  proof  of  all  this  in  a  comparison  of  "  Edward  II." 
with  "  Eichard  II." 

I  turn  to  the  next  play,  "  The  Massacre  at  Paris," 
accepting  the  judgment  from  the  introduction  of  Dyce's 
edition  that  "  it  would  be  rash  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  a 
play  which  we  possess  only  with  a  text  both  cruelly 
mutilated  and  abounding  in  corruptions,"  and  the  strong 
suspicion  that  "  even  in  its  pristine  state,  it  was  the  very 
worst  of  Marlowe's  dramas."  It  is  possible  to  regard  it, 
by  more  than  the  fact  of  its  consisting  of  only  three  acts, 
as  an  incompleted  play,  terminated  in  a  manner  for  the 
purpose  of  the  stage,  but  abandoned  by  its  writer  with 
disgust. 

When  Marlowe  wrote  "  Dido  "  is  disputable.  According 
to  different  considerations  it  may  be  placed  early  or  late 
in  his  career.  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds,  whose  treatment  of 
Marlowe  is  a  most  lucid  and  memorable  interpretation,  is 
inclined  to  refer  it  to  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a 
playwright,  on  the  very  true  ground  that  "  it  shows  a  still 
imperfect  command  of  blank  verse  and  a  hesitation 
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between  that  measure  and  rhyme,  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  poet's  maturity."  Particularly  by  reason  of  the 
first  fact,  its  imperfect  blank  verse — the  lines  are 
monotonous  for  want  of  pauses — 1  am  disposed  to  believe 
in  its  early  composition;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
consideration  both  of  the  nature  of  its  subject  and  of  its 
rhymes  one  should  reflect  that  it  may  have  been  influenced 
by  '*  Hero  and  Leander."  It  should  be  noted  too  that  it 
contains  several  verbal  reminiscences  of  the  earlier  plays. 
But  much  of  it  was  the  work  of  Thomas  Nash. 

These  plays  did  not  exhaust  Marlowe's  dramatic  genius. 
Both  u  Lust's  Dominion  "  and  "  Titus  Andronicus  "  have 
been  attributed  to  him.  But  probably  both  are  imitations 
of  his  style  by  contemporaries,  whose  identity  we  are  not 
yet  likely  to  discover — for  the  latter  the  argumentative 
may  draw*  in  Kyd,  if  they  will.  That  not  a  little  credited 
to  Shakespeare  was  written  by  Marlowe  is  indisputable, 
although  it  is  by  no  means  easy  satisfactorily  to  decide 
what  and  how  much.  Unquestionably  he  is  the  principal 
author  of  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  "  Henry  VI.," 
and  in  *'  King  John  "  and  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  " 
his  voice  is  audible,  if  his  hand  is  not  plainly  visible.  If 
we  could  accept  the  tempting  hypothesis  that  Marlowe 
and  Shakespeare  actively  collaborated,  something  more 
might  be  said  towards  the  elucidation  of  problems  that  vex 
the  student  of  this  early  period  of  our  drama.  But  we 
turn  aside  from  this  and  its  associated  tasks. 

Marlowe's  translations  of  Ovid's  "Amores"  and  his 
supposed  version,  a  line-for-line  translation,  of  the  "  First 
Book  of  Lucan  "  do  not  call  for  more  comment  than  this, 
that  they  are  quite  unworthy  both  of  his  scholarship  and 
of  his  muse.  What  remains  is  of  the  noblest.  "  Come, 
live  with  me  and  be  my  love,"  of  which  old  Izaak  Walton 
best  knew  the  rarity,  is  one  of  the  first  gems  of  Euterpe's 
coronal.  "  Trust  me,  Master,  it  is  a  choice  song."  I 
think  it  compelled  Raleigh  to  reply,  and  worthily.  It  is  a 
haunting,  inspiring  song,  and  he  who  catches  its  spirit — 
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as  who  can  fail? — must  sing  a  little  like  it.  If  Marlowe 
had  written  nothing  besides  "  Hero  and  Leander,"  he  had 
yet  written  his  name  imperishably  among  the  greatest  of 
our  poets.  Its  marvellously  sustained  and  delicate  melody, 
the  consummateness  of  its  narrative,  and,  apart  from  its 
sexuality,  its  beautiful  passion  make  it,  of  its  kind  in  our 
language,  the  richest  monument  of  poetic  genius.  The 
question  is  not  whether  it  will  bear  comparison  with 
"  Venus  and  Adonis  "  and  "  Lucrece,"  but  whether  these 
will  bear  comparison  with  it.  They  have  the  greater 
psychology,  but  in  my  mind  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt 
as  to  which  has  the  nobler  poetry. 

I  shall  not  review  what  has  been  extensively  surmised 
of  Marlowe's  life  in  London,  particularly  during  his  last 
years.  If  we  accept  all  the  statements  that  have  been 
made,  he  was  the  intimate  associate  of  some  of  the  finest 
spirits  of  his  time,  and  of  some  of  the  basest,  the  most 
morally  perverted  and  humanely  vile.  Tradition, 
forgetting  the  appellation,  •"  kind  Kit  Marlowe,"  and  the 
generous  praise  of  the  best  of  his  contemporaries,  has  come 
to  us  with  an  entirely  repulsive  tale.  We  have  all  heard 
it;  we  have  all  in  part  at  least  believed  it;  we  have  all 
sickened  of  it.  But  we  have  not  asked  the  question,  Is  it 
true?  Now,  I  confess  that  an  emphatic  negative  cannot 
readily  be  given ;  but  I  contend,  in  modification  of  faith 
in  what  tradition  hands  to  us,  that,  as  the  credentials  of 
those  who  have  elaborated  the  sins  of  Marlowe  are 
examined,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  assert  the  affirmative. 
Kyd,  Greene,  Baine,  Baker  and  Beard  are  not  characters 
whose  purity  of  mind,  integrity  of  intention  and  purpose, 
and  moral  grace  justify  the  unhesitating  acceptance  of 
their  word.  By  these  creatures  the  name  of  Marlowe  has 
been  wantonly  fouled  and  blackened,  as  by  squalid  hands 
that,  through  irritation  of  their  filth,  must  touch  and  rub 
some  cleaner  flesh.  I  maintain  the  comparison.  These 
libels  and  lies,  these  unclean,  unholy,  damnable  exaggera- 
tions and  inventions  of  minds  utterly  lost  in  Erebus,  are 
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incomparably  more  significant  of  the  godlessness  of  his 
truducers  than  of  the  atheism  and  immoralities  of  "kind 
Kit  Marlowe."  I  shall  not  make  him  a  saint,  nor  am  I 
concerned  for  his  beatification ;  but  I  am  concerned  for  a 
little  of  his  honour.  "  He  that  filches  from  me  my  good 
name  ....  make  me  poor  indeed."  The  charge  of 
atheism,  to-day  little  more  than  a  dubious  intellectual 
compliment,  was,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
particularly  then,  the  accusation  of  moral  and  social 
anarchism.  To  deny  the  existence  of  God  was  the 
equivalent  socially  of  the  commission  of  heinous  offences; 
it  was  indicative  of  badness  and  corruption  unspeakable — 
but  the  practical  virtues  were  not  wholly  with  believers. 
In  the  temper  of  the  time  we  can  see  the  reason  for 
guarding  with  Puritanical  zeal  the  orthodoxy  and  purity 
of  religious  opinion.  Now,  this  I  want  to  say,  that  if  the 
views  and  statements  attributed  to  Marlowe  in  Baine's 
"  Note  "  were  really  his,  publicly  expressed,  no  condemna- 
tion of  him  can  be  too  severe,  no  execration  too  emphatic. 
They  witness  to  sins  greater  than  lapses  of  the  willing 
flesh ;  they  evidence  the  deliberate  wickedness  of  a  perfectly 
corrupt  and  immeasurably  corrupting  soul.  I  cannot 
believe  that  Marlowe's  soul  moved  so  riotously.  On  the 
very  face  of  them  some  of  the  statements  are  self- 
condemned :  it  is  quite  beyond  every  shade  of  probability 
that  any  man  could  be  so  foolish  as  definitely  and  explicitly 
to  make  them.  Further,  the  Baker  documents  in  the 
Harleian  collection,  of  which  the  "  Note  "  is  the  most 
notorious,  are  professedly  only  copies — untrustworthy 
copies  they  can  be  proved — and  their  authenticity  is,  to 
say  the  least,  not  simply  debatable,  but  to  be  hotly 
contested. 

I  ask  now,  Are  you  going  to  take  Marlowe's  character 
from  Robert  Greene,  or  anybody's?  Exhausted  by  evil 
courses,  Greene  died  in  1592,  leaving  to  the  appropriate 
editorship  of  Henry  Chettle  his  famous  "  Groatsworth  of 
Wit  bought  with  a  Million  of  Repentance."  It  contains 
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pitiful  abuse  of  several  besides  Marlowe,  and,  delivered 
from  a  death-bed,  is  a  supreme  specimen  of  the  excesses  of 
malignity.  Marlowe's  protests  against  the  outrage 
perpetrated  on  his  fame  were  only  met  with  the  scurrility 
of  the  miscellaneous  hack.  What  of  the  author?  That 
Greene  was  as  lewd  a  being  as  the  light  has  seen  would  be 
quite  gratuitous  to  contend.  I  believe  that  even  he  has 
been  wronged;  but  the  entire  blame  rests  with  himself. 
I  think  the  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  is  nearer  the 
truth  than  most  have  come:  —  -"  In  spite  of  the  infamous 
life  with  which  Grene  charges  himself,  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  thoroughgoing  and  contented  scoundrel, 
but  rather  a  weak,  vain,  vicious  man,  who  abandoned 
himself  to  evil  courses."  Yet  he  was  strangely  bad ;  so 
was  he  caught  in  fits  of  remorse  and  paroxysms  of 
repentance.  Now  I  leave  it  with  you,  whether  a  man  so 
aberrant,  who  could  die  with  scorn  and  malice  upon  his 
parched  tongue,  leaves  to  us  a  single  word  that  may  not 
mock  the  name  of  truth. 

Others  I  must  pass  over.  I  have  not  argued  or  declaimed 
against  the  opinion  that  "  the  last  years  of  Marlowe's  life 
grew  careless  and  irregular  " — a  strong  case  in  support  of 
it  could  be  made  out — but  my  aim  has  been  to  show  that, 
whatever  declension  and  deterioration  of  character  may 
have  taken  place,  the  commonly  accepted  evidence  that 
would  reveal  it  is  not  unimpeachable,  and  is  obviously 
unreliable. 

Marlowe  died  at  Deptford,  whither  he  had  gone  probably 
to  visit  Drake's  old  ship,  "  The  Golden  Hind,"  at  the  end 
of  May,  1593.  The  circumstances  are  conjectural  only. 
We  cannot  go  beyond  the  entry  in  the  burial  register  of 
St.  Nicholas  Church,  Deptford: — "Christopher  Marlowe, 
slain  by  Francis  Archer,  sepultus  1  of  June." 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a  brief  consideration  of  what  out- 
stands  our  biographical  sketch.  Marlowe  has  been  justly 
styled  the  father  of  English  dramatic  poetry.  Anything 
like  an  attempt  to  analyse  his  plays  would  be, 
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after    their    interpretation    by    Mr.    .] .    A.    Synionds,    a 
work  of  supererogation.     That  he  was  a  greater  poet  than 
dramatist  may  be  taken  for  granted ;  but  the  fact,  which 
in  its  statement  might  be  regarded  as  detracting  from  the 
merit  of  his  dramatic  construction,  is  only  to  be  used  as 
high  recognition  of  his  poetic  genius.     It  is  as  the  inventor 
of  a  new  medium  of  dramatic  speech  that  he  primarily 
claims  attention.     As  Mr.  Symonds  says,  "  He  adopted  the 
romantic  drama  in  lieu  of  the  classic,  the  popular  instead 
of  the  literary  type.     But  he  saw  that  the  right  formal 
vehicle,  blank  verse,  had  been  suggested  by  the  school 
which  he  had  rejected."      The  adoption  of  blank  verse 
meant  more  than  the  use  of  a  new  form  for  tragedy;  it- 
meant  the  introduction  of  new  matter.      Mr.  Swinburne 
adds  to  the  description  of  Marlowe  as  the  father  of  English 
tragedy    that    he    was    "  the    creator    of    English    blank 
verse."      What    is   blank   verse?       The    common    answer 
will  be  that  it  is  unrhymed  heroic.     But  that  is  not  a 
definition.      What  would  be  a  definition?      I  leave  the 
question  in  the  lap  of  the  gods ;  but  I  say  this,  that  whilst 
rhymed  verse  may  possess  little  besides  rhyme,  blank  verse 
has    everything    except    rhyme.      In    the    light    of    this, 
Surrey's    work    is    not    blank    verse,    nor    Sackville    and 
Norton's,   nor  Hughes',   nor   Marlowe's   in  "  Dido " ;   but 
Marlowe's  work  in  "  Tamburlaine  "  is  the  first  blank  verse 
in  our  language.     The  chief  feature  of  it  is  the  pause,  the 
alternations  of  which  determine  its  movement;  and  that 
Marlowe  had  recognised  this,  that  he  had  not  only  begun 
to  write  blank  verse,  but  had  grasped  its  principle, — that 
his    work    was    technical    as    well    as    inspirational, — the 
reader  will  satisfy  himself  on  scanning  the  lines  of  the 
Prologue  of  "  Tamburlaine."     Ben  Johnson  most  happily 
spoke   of   Marlowe's   "  mighty   line  " — the   reference   was 
chiefly  to  "  Tamburlaine  " ;   it  will  not  entirely  hold  in 
respect  of  "  Edward  II." — but  we  must  point  out  that  the 
line  is  not  mighty  in  itself ;  it  is  mighty  by  cumulation : 
and   it   is   in   recognition   of   this   fact   that   we   see  the 
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significance  and  potency  of  Marlowe's  blank  verse.  The 
"bombast  of  Tamburlaine,  that  splendid  megaphone  to  make 
the  groundlings  hear,  was  almost  a  metrical  necessity  in 
the  introduction  of  sustained  passages  of  declamation  and 
colloquy ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  the  preliminary  of  dramatic 
verse  with  body  and  movement.  Before  I  turn  from  what 
in  its  extension  would  have  been  to  me  the  most  congenial 
occupation  of  all,  the  analysis  of  the  "  mighty  line," 
let  me  say  that  Marlowe  wholly  forged  the  weapon 
which  Shakespeare  perfectly  used.  He  gave  a  cunning 
instrument  to  a  more  supple  and  certain  mind;  and  as 
that  mind  moved  with  a  deeper  power,  with  a  firmer  grip 
of  the  tool,  with  a  more  flexible  inclination,  and  with  a 
more  delicate  touch,  there  was  wrought  the  miracle  of 
speech,  the  joy  of  consummate  utterance. 

The  general  theme  of  Marlowe's  plays  is  that  of  the 
glory  of  power. 

Tamburlaine  seeks  infinite  dominion.     Mark  the  man : 

Of  stature  tall,  and  straightly  fashioned, 

Like  his  desire  lift  upward  and  divine; 

So  large  of  limbs,  his  joints  so  strongly  knit, 

Such  breadth  of  shoulders  as  might  mainly  bear 

Old  Atlas'  burthen; — 'twixt  his  manly  pitch, 

A  pearl,  more  worth  than  all  the  world,  is  placed, 

Wherein  by  curious  sovereignty  of  art 

Are  fixed  his  piercing  instruments  of  sight, 

Whose  fiery  circles  bear  encompassed 

A  heaven  of  heavenly  bodies  in  their  spheres 

That  guides  his  steps  and  actions  to  the  throne, 

Where  honour  sits  invested  royally: 

Pale  of  complexion,  wrought  in  him  with  passion, 

Thirsting  with  sovereignty  and  love  of  arms ; 

His  lofty  brows  in  folds  do  figure  death, 

And  in  their  smoothness  amity  and  life; 

About  them  hangs  a  knot  of  amber  hair, 

Wrapped  in  curls,  as  fierce  Achilles  was, 

On  which  the  breath  of  heaven  delights  to  play, — 

Making  it  dance  with  wanton  majesty. — 
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His  arms  and  fingers,  long  and  sinewy, 
Betokening  valour  and  excess  of  strength — 
In  every  part  proportioned  like  the  man 
Should  make  the  world  subdued  to  Tamburlaine. 

And  hear  the  man  :  — 

Nature  that  framed  us  of  four  elements, 
Warring  within  our  breasts  for  regiment, 
Doth  teach  us  all  to  have  aspiring  minds: 
Our  souk,  whose  faculties  can  comprehend 
The  wondrous  architecture  of  the  world, 
And  measure  every  wandering  planet's  course, 
Still  climbing  after  knowledge  infinite, 
And  always  moving  as  the  restless  spheres, 
Will  us  to  wear  ourselves,  and  never  rest, 
Until  we  reach  the  ripest  fruit  of  all, 
That  perfect  bliss  and  sole  felicity, 
The  sweet  fruition  of  an  earthly  crown. 

This  last  line  has  been  regarded  as  bathos.  It  is  nothing- 
of  the  kind.  So  to  regard  it  is  to  miss  in  it  the  key  to  the 
character  of  Tamburlaine.  Compare  with  an  earlier 
passage :  — 

Meander-:  Your  majesty  shall  shortly  have  your  wish, 

And  ride  in  triumph  through  Persepolis. 

Tamburlaine  :  "And  ride  in  triumph  through  Persepolis  I" 
Is  it  not  brave  to  be  a  king,  Techelles  ? 
Usumcasane  and  Theridamas, 
Is  it  not  passing  brave  to  be  a  king, 
"And  ride  in  triumph  through  Persepolis?" 

Techelles :  0,  my  lord,  'tis  sweet  and  full  of  pomp. 

Usumcasane :    To  be  a  king  is  half  to  be  a  god. 

Theridamas :     A  god  is  not  so  glorious  as  a  king. 

I  think  the  pleasure  they  enjoy  in  heaven, 
Cannot  compare  with  kingly  joys  in  earth. 
To  wear  a  crown  enchased  with  pearl  and  gold, 
Whose  virtues  carry  with  it  life  and  death; 
To  ask  and  have,  command  and  be  obeyed ; 
When  looks  breed  love,  with  looks  to  gain  the  prize, 
Such  power  attractive  shines  in  princes'  eyes  ! 
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Tamburlaine  :  What  say,  Theridamas,   wilt  thou  be  a  king  ? 
Theridamas :     Nay,  though  I  praise  it,  I  can  live  without  it. 
Tamburlaine  :  What  say  my  other  friends  ?     Will  you  be  kings  1 
Techelles :  I,  if  I  could,  with  all  my  heart,  my  lord. 

Tamburlaine:  Why,  that's  well  said,  Techelles;  so  would  I. 

In  "  Tamburlaine,"  let  us  note,  as  we  proceed,  we  have 
that  passage  of  which  Mr.  Swinburne  says  that  it  is  "  one 
of  the  noblest  passages,  perhaps  indeed  the  noblest  in  the 
literature  of  the  world,  ever  written  by  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  poetry  in  loving  praise  of  the  glorious  delights 
and  sublime  submission  to  the  everlasting  limits  of  his 
art":- 

If  all  the  pens  that  ever  poets  held 
Had  fed  the  feeling  of  their  masters'  thoughts, 
And  every  sweetness  that  inspired  their  hearts, 
Their  minds,  and  muses  on  admired  themes; 
If  all  the  heavenly  quintessence  they  still 
From  their  immortal  flowers  of  poesy, 
Wherein,  as  in  a  mirror,  we  perceive 
The  highest  reaches  of  a  human  wit ; 
If  these  had  made  one  poem's  period, 
And  all  combined  in  beauty's  worthiness, 
Yet  should  there  hover  in  their  restless  heads 
One  thought,  one  grace,  one  wonder,  at  the  least, 
Which  into  words  no  virtue  can  digest. 

Faust  us  seeks  infinite  knowledge,  knowledge  that  is 
power,  and  seeks  it  in  the  study  of  magic  :  — 

0  what  a  world  of  profit  and  delight, 

Of  power,  of  honour,  of  omnipotence 

Is  promised  to  the  studious  artizan  ! 

All  things  that  move  between  the  quiet  poles 

Shall  be  at  my  command :  emperors  and  kings 

Are  but  obeyed  in  their  several  provinces, 

Nor  can  they  raise  the  wind  or  rend  the  clouds  ; 

But  his  dominion  that  exceeds  in  this 

Stretcheth  as  far  as  doth  the  mind  of  man, 

A  sound  magician  is  a  mighty  god : 

Here,  Faustus,  tire  thy  brains  to  gain  a  deity. 
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Barabas  seeks  infinite  riches,  "  infinite  riches  in  a  little 
room,"  for  riches  are  power  :  — 

Thus  trowls  are  fortune  in  by  land  and  sea, 
And  thus  are  we  on  every  side  enriched : 
These  are  the  blessings  promised  to  the  Jews, 
And  herein  was  old  Abram's  happiness : 
What  more  may  Heaven  do  for  earthly  man 
Than  thus  to  pour  out  plenty  in  their  laps, 
Ripping  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  them, 
Making  the  seas  their  servants,  and  the  winds 
To  drive  their  substance  with  successful  blasts? 
Who  hateth  me  but  for  my  happiness? 
Or  who  is  honoured  now  but  for  his  wealth  ? 
Rather  had  I  a  Jew  be  hated  thus, 
Than  pitied  in  a  Christian  poverty.  .  .  . 

Marlowe's  chief  characters  dominate  the  plays :  he 
restricts  anything  like  adequate  delineation  to  them — but 
this  limitation  may  legitimately  be  judged  an  incapacity. 
His  few  women  are  not  human  "  successes  " ;  but  there  is 
in  "  Faustus  "  one  passage  for  which  I  would  sacrifice  half 
the  play,  the  passage  that  calls  Helen  into  life.  Faustus 
has  seen  her  figure  pass  over  the  stage :  — 

That  I  might  have.   .   .   . 
That  heavenly  Helen. 

She  re-enters :  — 

Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships 

And  burnt  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium? 

Sweet  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss  [Kisses  her] 

Her  lips  suck  forth  my  soul ;  see  where  it  flies ! — 

Come,  Helen,  come,  give  me  my  soul  again. 

Here  will  I  dwell,  for  Heaven  is  in  these  lips, 

And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena. 

I  will  be  Paris,  and  for  love  of  thee, 

Instead  of  Troy,  shall  Wertenberg  be  sacked  : 

And  I  will  combat  with  weak  Menelaus, 

And  wear  thy  colours  on  my  plumed  crest : 

Yea,  I  will  wound  Achilles  in  the  heel, 

And  then  return  to  Helen  for  a  kiss. 

Oh,  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air 
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Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars; 
Brighter  art  thou  than  flaming  Jupiter 
When  he  appeared  to  hapless  Semele: 
More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  sky 
In  wanton  Arethusa's  azure  arms : 
And  none  but  thou  shalt  be  my  paramour. 

Not  a  word  from  Helen ;  but  how  perfect  a  presence ! 

This  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  anyone  of  Marlowe's 
dramatic  power.  If  not,  let  him  regard  the  high  pitch  at 
which  the  First  Part  of  "  Tamburlaine "  is  completely 
sustained;  or  let  him  read  aloud  the  opening  chapters  of 
the  "  Jew  of  Malta  "  and  the  final  scenes  of  "  Faustus  " 
and  "  Edward  II."  Often  Marlowe's  scenes  lack  unifica- 
tion :  they  stand  as  a  mere  programme  of  events,  with  the 
little  immediate  relationship  of  the  items  of  a  programme. 
He  was — if  I  may  use  the  term  without  contempt  of  any 
other — no  scene-shifter;  but  the  scenes  in  themselves  are 
coherent,  vivid,  and  forceful.  It  is  not  in  construction 
that  he  is  dramatically  great;  but  he  is  great  for  his 
conception,  for  the  sustained  vigour  of  his  "  discourse," 
for  his  massive  language,  and  for  the  certain  movement 
of  his  verse. 

I  believe  that  in  the  recrudescence  of  a  serious  care  for 
the  national  drama  there  will  be  a  new  regard  for 
Christopher  Marlowe.  May  it  be  ours  to  see  upon  a* 
worthy  stage  the  creations  of  his  art  and  life.  But,  if  it 
be  not  for  us,  still  there  is  the  printed  book — it  has  pages 
scored  with  sweetest  melody;  it  has  pages  of  majestic 
eloquence,  of  speech  that  rings  with  "  high-astounding 
terms,"  and  gentle  tones  of  lovers'  hap  and  sadness. 
Forget  the  evil  that  may  have  been — why  so  long  should  it 
live  after  men  ? — the  world  itself  is  not  so  enduring  and  so 
fair — but  forget  not  one  whom  comrades  called  "  kind  " 
and  whose  good  lives  after  him. 

He  has  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night; 
Envy  and  calumny,   and  hate  and  pain, 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight 
Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again. 
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Composition. 

In  the  matter  of  Composition  I  think  we  scarcely  make 
due  allowance  for  what  may  be  called  dexterity.  I  mean 
the  sort  of  dexterity  which  in  things  manual  comes  by 
constant  repetition  of  the  act.  A  man  may  think  clearly 
enough,  and  with  originality,  and  still  write  very  badly 
indeed,  because  he  has  not  yet  caught  the  knack  of 
expression — "  the  accomplishment  of  verse  " — or  prose. 
In  looking  over  much  manuscript  I  always  used  to  find  the 
worst  composition  on  the  first  page;  and  it  is  curious  to 
note  how  clumsiness  of  style  and  ungrammatical  intricacy 
of  expression  are  comparatively  smoothed  away  as  the 
leaves  run  on.  Many  persons  who  write  an  essay  or  an 
article,  say,  once  a  year,  with  great  difficulty  and 
awkwardness,  would  find  composition  become  easy  enough 
if  they  made  it  even  an  occasional  rather  than  an 
exceptional  pursuit. 

Shirts. 

We  have  all  heard  the  story  of  Coleridge's  father  and 
the  shirts.  I  have  always  suspected  the  thing  to  be  some- 
what apocryphal — a  myth  evolved,  perhaps,  on  some 
slender  hint,  out  of  the  internal  consciousness  of  that  fine 
dream-webster,  De  Quincey.  However  that  may  be,  a 
man  in  these  parts — an  eccentric  vendor  of  small  beer — 
lately  did  the  same  thing  in  sober  certainty;  only  it  was 
not  in  absence  of  mind,  but  by  presence  of  intention. 
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Having  to  go  to  London,  his  wife,  who  is  a  notable  shrew, 
packed  him  off  with  many  charges  and  a  good  store  of 
coarse  but  clean  linen.  When  he  returned  there  was  not 
a  shirt  in  his  box. 

"  Wheer  are  thi  shirts,  nion  ?"  said  Mary,  in  a  great 
t  ant  are  m. 

"  On  my  back,"  said  John.  "  I  couldna  be  bothert  wr 
packin'  an'  unpackin'  i'  strange  places,  so  I  just  geet  'em 
on,  t'  one  o'  top  t'  other,  and  theer  they  are  now,  wench ; 
an'  I  carena  how  soon  I  get  'em  off  again,  for  it's  a  varra 
warm  fashion." 

Education. 

Our  first  years  are  those  of  gross  accretion;  the  later 
period  is  that  of  discriminating  assimilation.  Forward 
from  the  age  of  five-and-twenty  a  man  may  well  be 
occupied  with  two  things  :  the  correction  of  errors,  and 
the  filling  up  of  accidental  blanks  in  his  earlier  education. 
The  necessity  for  the  first  is  absolute  in  every  case;  the 
extent  and  comparative  importance  of  the  second  will 
depend  on  whether  the  education  given  has  been  what  is 
called  "  liberal  "  or  not.  Large  pruning  there  must  be ; 
and  of  planting  more  or  less  as  the  circumstances  may 
demand. 

The  latest  thing  which  the  process  of  mature  self- 
education  usually  achieves  is  the  getting  rid  of  that 
congeries  of  prejudices — dry  bundle  of  faggots — which  has 
been  made  to  do  duty  for  living  principles.  Sad  it  is  to 
see,  as  one  so  often  does,  the  intellectual  forces  spent  and 
this  last  slough  still  uncast. 

One  cannot  be  said  to  have  passed  one's  mental 
adolescence  until  each  line  of  thought  and  course  of  action, 
however  diverse,  is  clearly  traceable  downward  to  some 
simple  root-principle.  And  the  fewer  of  these  primary 
sources  there  are  and  the  more  harmonious  will  be  the 
resulting  character. 

The  quickest  mode  of  repairing  the  damage  done  by 
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defective  training  in  youth  is  through  the  converse  of 
thoroughly  educated  persons,  than  which,  when  it  is  un- 
injured by  conceit,  the  world  has  nothing  better  to  offer 
to  us.  If  this  be  inaccessible,  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
take  for  mentor  some  journal,  comprehensive  in  its  scope 
and  sympathies ;  abhorrent  of  slip-shod ;  above  the  region 
of  London  hack-work,  and  whose  writers  are  known  to  be, 
each  in  his  department,  of  the  best  of  their  kind.  And,  if 
possible,  let  your  journal  have  a  conscience;  for,  however 
able  a  paper  may  be,  if  it  have  not  that  controlling  and 
harmonising  influence,  the  effect  on  the  moral  sense  cannot 
but  be  disastrous;  and  even  the  intellect  will  suffer  by 
becoming  incoherent  and  slack  of  purpose. 

Earthquake . 

Of  all  the  unknown  physical  forces,  that  of  earthquake 
is  the  most  terrible :  of  unknown  mental  forces,  that  of 
madness.  In  each  there  is  the  same  obscurity  and 
mysteriousness  of  origin;  often  the  same  suddenness  of 
development.  The  fairest  and  stillest  landscape  on  earth 
may,  by  the  one,  be  in  a  moment  rent  and  torn  into  ruin ; 
the  noblest  face  of  man  or  woman,  by  the  other,  stamped 
in  an  instant  with  irremediable  lunacy.  And  when  we 
consider  the  structure  of  the  world,  and  the  nature  of 
mental  power,  one  only  wonders  that  earthquake  is  not  as 
common  as  sunset,  and  madness  a  thousandfold  more 
frequent  than  it  is. 

Epitaphs. 

That  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  seems  as 
applicable  to  ideas  and  modes  of  expression  as  to  other 
things.  Most  people  have  heard  the  epitaph  on  a  clumsy 
architect,  attributed,  I  think,  to  Dean  Swift:  — 

Lie  heavy  on  him  earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee. 

Would    not    the    germ    of    this    conceit    be  found    quite 
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naturally  in  the  following  anonymous  lines  from  Greek 
anthology  ? — 

Kind  earth,  accord  within  thy  peaceful  breast 
Amyntichus,  thy  benefactor,  rest: 


Light  lie  upon  him,  and  his  grave  who  made 
Thee  verdant,  with  thy  verdure  be  repaid. 

The  Repetitions  of  Genius. 

Even  the  strongest  genius  repeats  itself ;  returning  again 
and  again  upon  its  favourite  trains  of  thought  and  modes 
of  expression,  just  as  feebler  minds  fall  back  insensibly 
upon  those  ideas  of  other  men  which  have  been  stored  in 
the  memory.  You  will  notice  this  recurrence  most 
frequently  in  works  of  a  highly  finished  kind,  probably 
because  the  mind  has  been  casting  about  within  itself  to 
lay  hold  upon  the  best  it  was  able  to  furnish.  In  the 
poem  of  Lucretius — one  of  the  most  carefully  polished  in 
our  language — Mr.  Tennyson  has  more  than  once  drawn 
upon  his  earlier  writings.  Everyone  admires  the  splendid 
passage  which  describes  the  haunt  of  the  gods :  — 

The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world, 
Where  never  creeps  a  cloud,  or  moves  a  wind, 
Nor  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of  snow 
Nor  ever  lowest  roll  of  thunder  moans 
Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  mounts  to  mar 
Their  sacred  everlasting  calm  ! 

Compare  this — not  to  take  too  obvious  an  instance — with 
the  old  lines  in  "  Morte  d' Arthur,"  which  we  all  knew 
in  our  boyhood,  where  the  poet,  describing  the  island 
valley  of  Avilion,  where  Arthur  is  to  heal  him  of  his 
grievous  wound,  says:  — 

Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly. 

In  the  later  poem,  the  writer,  having  again  to  describe 
a  place  of  supernatural  calm,  the  rest  of  gods  or  demi-gods, 
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is    evidently    compelled    to    recur   to    his    original    root- 
conception. 

Science  and  Style. 

Science  in  these  days  is  made  into  a  gospel,  and  has  its 
prophets  and  preachers,  who,  we  sometimes  imagine,  have 
deliberately  said  to  themselves,  "  Our  school  shall  no 
longer  be  over-borne.  We  are  the  children  of  light,  and 
wisdom  shall  be  seen  in  our  generation.  We  will  take  of 
the  tactics  of  our  competitors.  Science  shall  now  be 
taught  with  the  grace  of  literature  and  with  the  impulse 
of  religion." 

Well,  you  cannot  always  get  the  best  and  leave  the 
worse;  and  latterly  our  savants  have  shown  something  of 
that  bigotry  which  used  to  be  considered  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  professors  of  theology.  However  this 
may  be,  it  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  gain,  that  our 
men  of  science  forsake  the  "  harsh  and  crabbed  "  style  of 
older  times  and  give  us  their  philosophy  in  sentences 
"  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute "  and  rich  with  all  the 
adornments  of  allusion.  By  way  of  illustration  let  us  run 
over  an  article  of  Professor  Tyndall's  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  "  Fortnightly,"  and  note  from  what  a  variety  of 
sources  his  allusions  are  drawn,  and  how  different  in  this 
respect  is  the  style  from  that  which  would  have  been 
adopted  by  a  scientific  writer  of  the  older  school. 

"All  the  east  was  belted  by  that  daffodil  sky." 
On  a  bed  of  daffodil  sky. 

— Tennyson's  "Maud." 

"  The  '  rose  of  dawn '  is  usually  ascribed,  and  with 
sufficient  correctness  to  transmitted  light."  Tennyson 
again,  but  this  time  from  the  "  Vision  of  Sin."- 

God  made  himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn. 

"  Through  the  reverberation  of  the  rays  from  particle  to 
particle  of  this  matter,  there  must  be  at  the  very  noon  of 
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night  a  certain  amount  of  illumination."  A  reminiscence 
of  Byron. 

Now  in  that  noon  of  night. 

Next  we  get  a  touch  of  St.  Paul :  — 

The  influence  of  the  inner  man  as  regards  the  enjoyment  of 
external  nature. 

And  then  of  a  greater  than  Paul :  — 

The  glory  of  the  Alps  descends  upon  a  soul  prepared  to 
receive  its  image  and  superscription. 

In  the  next  paragraph,  during  the  course  of  four  lines, 
we  have  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  "  Sweetness  and  Light,"  a 
flying  hint  at  Chrysostom,  and  Shakespeare  twice  over. 

Having,  through  Chrysostom,  got  into  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  little  further 
on  the  venerable  Catechism  made  use  of,  thus :  — 

The  morality  of  clean  blood  ought  to  be  one  of  the  first 
lessons  taught  by  our  pastors  and  masters. 

And,  as  might  be  expected  in  one  who  knows  what  style  is, 
the  Bible  is  constantly  drawn  upon  both  for  turns  of 
expression  and  illustrative  images :  — 

It  is  not  good  to  go  altogether  without  food  in  these  climb- 
ing expeditions. 

A  Character. 

So  poor  Hathelwood  is  gone  at  last.  He  was  a  kind 
Christian  soul  and  a  good  parson,  who  did  his  duty,  not 
"  by  the  lord,"  but  by  the  poor.  His  favourite  sentiment, 
which  he  used  to  air  at  tea-parties  and  the  like,  was  taken 
out  of  Goldsmith — you  know  where  :  "  Old  friends,  old 
times,  old  manners,  old  books,  old  wine."  To  this  he 
would  add  with  a  chuckle,  "  and  old  women."  Well,  at 
any  rate,  he  was  consistent ;  and  stuck  by  the  old  ways  in 
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things  small  as  well  as  great.  He  is  said  to  have  used  one 
hired  coach  with  the  same  driver  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  Chariot  and  charioteer  went  together  into  utter 
and  most  disreputable  delapidation ;  but  nothing  would 
induce  our  friend  to  transfer  his  patronage.  At  length, 
one  hot  summer's  afternoon,  as  the  equipage  was  toiling 
up  a  steep  street,  the  bottom  gave  way,  and  the  old  man 
fell  slowly  through  into  the  dust.  But  even  then  his 
remonstrance  was  mild.  "  This  is  more  than  enough,"  he 
said,  "  more  than  enough,  my  friend.  Now  we  must  make 
a  change." 

Personality  in  tlie  Light  of  Dreams. 

The  web  of  dreams  is  drawn  from  experiences,  impres- 
sions and  thoughts  which  have  been  laid  up  in  the  memory. 
They  arise  haphazard  and  without  rational  sequence,  the 
over-sense,  or  will,  or  judgment,  or  whatever  we  may  call 
it,  which  acts  when  we  are  awake,  being  inoperative 
during  sleep. 

In  consequence  of  this  all  sorts  of  incongruities  and 
absurdities  follow  each  other.  Dead  persons  are  con- 
tinually appearing,  as  alive,  but  living  persons  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  represented  as  dead. 

Composition  both  in  prose  and  verse  may  occur,  and 
sometimes  in  felicitious  forms;  both  these  and  also 
exquisite  music  (occasionally  heard)  may,  though  but 
seldom,  be  recalled  after  waking.  I  especially  remember 
hearing  in  a  dream  some  enchanting  strains  of  music 
which  I  think  were  connected  with  Tennyson's  line — 

The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing. 

In  this  case  I  remembered  the  musical  sounds  in  the 
morning,  and,  although  the  recollection  seemed  less  delicate 
than  the  dream-original,  I  am  convinced  that  its  general 
character  was  the  same.  I  may  add  that  the  impression 
was  so  strong  that  though  years  have  elapsed  I  can  recall 
it  and  mentally  reproduce  it  still. 
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Actual  occurrences  are  sometimes  mingled  with  dreams 
or  intrude  upon  them,  but  these,  I  think,  always  break  the 
dream.  Sensations,  such  as  pain  or  hunger,  may  also 
interject  themselves  or  even  start  the  dream. 

The  personality,  then,  during  dreams  is  clouded  or 
ineffectual,  but  it  retains  intact  its  individuality  and 
indestructability. 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  dreams  are  generally  the 
reproductions  of  actual  experience  in  a  distorted  form, 
there  is,  I  think,  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  not  always 
the  case,  but  that  sometimes  there  is  really  no  connecting 
link  and  no  exercise  of  the  memory — the  dream  being  the 
result  of  an  independent  working  of  the  mind  under 
abnormal  conditions. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  a  question  to  be  solved  is : 
Why  is  it  that  in  dreams  ideas  appear  to  us  as  realities, 
not  as  things  remembered  or  imagined?  Does  this  occur 
only  when  the  controlling  power  of  the  will  is  removed  by 
sleep,  or  narcotics,  or  anesthetics,  or  by  brain  disease? 


*    * 


A  Preacher  Poet. 

BY  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING. 

T  VENTURE  to  introduce  you  to  a  genuine  poet  who  is 
scarcely  known  to  the  majority  of  readers.  I  allude 
to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Walter  Chalmers  Smith,  of  Edinburgh, 
the  author  of  several  volumes  of  poetry  produced  in  the 
course  of  his  lifetime. 

Walter  Smith  was  well  known  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  the 
North  generally,  as  the  "  Poet  Preacher."  I  prefer  to 
think  of  him  as  the  "  Preacher  Poet,"  as  it  was  only  on 
rare  occasions,  of  which  I  gladly  availed  myself,  that  I 
had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  his  pulpit  ministrations, 
whereas  his  poetry  has  always  strongly  appealed  to  me. 

In  the  briefest  words  I  will  recall  some  of  the  salient 
facts  of  his  life. 

Walter  Chalmers  Smith  was  born  in  Aberdeen  in  1824, 
of  humble  parentage,  educated  at  the  Grammar  School 
and  Marischal  College,  taking  his  M.A.  degree  in  1841. 
His  intention  at  first  was  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  with  that 
object  in  view  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  to  study  for  the 
Bar.  This  was  in  1843,  the  year  of  the  "  Disruption  "  of 
the  Scottish  Church;  but,  influenced  by  the  eloquent  and 
strenuous  advocacy  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Chithrie  and 
other  leaders  of  the  Free  Church  movement,  he  was  caught 
in  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  when  the  Disruption  had  become 
a  fact,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry  of 
that  Church,  being  ordained  in  1850. 

His  first  charge  was  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Pentonville,  London ;  but  he  stayed  here  only  three  or  four 
years,  accepting,  in  1854,  a  call  to  Orwell  Parish,  Kinross- 
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shire.  His  fame  as  a  preacher  carried  him,  in  1858,  to 
Roxburgh  Free  Church,  Edinburgh.  Four  years  later,  in 
1862,  he  was  called  to  the  Free  Tron  Church,  Glasgow, 
where  he  ministered  for  fourteen  years  with  a  growing 
reputation  as  a  preacher  of  eloquence  and  power.  In  1876 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh  as  minister  of  the  Free  High 
Church ;  and  here  he  remained  till  his  retirement  in  1894. 
His  death  took  place  at  his  residence,  Orwell  Cottage, 
Kinbuck,  near  Dunblane,  in  September,  1908,  when  he 
was  within  three  months  of  his  85th  year.  His  remains 
rest  in  Warriston  Cemetery,  Edinburgh. 

During  his  Glasgow  ministry,  the  liberal  tendency  of 
his  preaching  created  some  disquiet  among  the  straiter 
section  of  his  ministerial  brethren,  due  to  his  known 
sympathy  with  Dr.  Norman  McLeod's  views  on  Sabbath 
observance,  and  they  found  occasion  to  institute  a  charge 
of  heresy,  based  on  certain  views  which  Mr.  Smith  had 
expressed  in  one  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  "  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,"  wherein  he  had  contended  that  the  "  Law 
of  Moses  "  had  not  only  been  fulfilled,  but,  in  a  certain 
sense,  abrogated  by  the  coming  and  teaching  of  Christ. 
Mr.  Smith  adhered  to  his  expressed  views,  of  which  he 
gave  his  own  interpretation,  and  the  Assembly's  decision 
was  that,  "  while  there  was  nothing  erroneous  in  Mr. 
Smith's  doctrine,  his  statement  of  doctrine  was  liable  to 
serious  misconstruction."  Ending  with  an  admonition  to 
more  guarded  expression  of  his  views.  It  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  he  lived  to  become  "  Moderator  "  of  the  Church 
— the  highest  honour  to  which  a  Scottish  Free  Church 
Divine  can  attain.  So  much  for  the  man. 

"  The  Bishop's  Walk  "  is  the  first  of  his  books,  and  the 
least  attractive  from  the  subject  point  of  view.  It  appeared 
in  1861,  not  under  his  own  name,  but  under  the  pseudonym 
of  "  Orwell,"  the  name  of  his  first  parish.  Although  the 
subject  is  not  calculated  to  appeal  to  general  readers,  the 
poem  is  a  fine  one,  and  the  treatment  shows  the  breadth  of 
the  poet's  mind — a  feature  that  distinguishes  all  his 
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writings — and  his  capability  of  entering  into  the  feelings 
of  others  whose  ways  of  thinking  were  different  from  his 
own. 

It  deals  with  the  vexed  ecclesiastical  polemics  in 
Scotland  when  the  episcopal  Bishop  Leighton  occupied  the 
See  of  Dunblane  during  the  sixties  of  the  17th  century. 
"Here,"  says  the  poet  in  the  preface  to  the  Book: — "Here 
was  a  servant  of  God  who  found  himself  ranged  on  the 
devil's  side  in  the  great  conflict  of  the  age,  though  fully 
minded  all  the  while  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Lord." 
The  poet  tries  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  good  Bishop's 
life  and  give  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  man  as  influenced 
and  moulded  by  the  times  in  which  he  lived;  justifying, 
so  far  as  might  be,  the  position  he  took  up  in  that  troublous 
age.  To  the  poet,  indeed,  Leighton  ("  the  Scottish 
Fenelon  ")  appeared  "  about  as  beautiful  a  spirit  as  ever 
lighted  on  this  earth — an  angel  whom  Scotland  entertained 
quite  unawares,  and  certainly  not  with  an  angel's  enter- 
tainment." In  the  same  volume  he  depicts  some  aspects 
in  the  characters  of  certain  of  the  protagonists  among  the 
Covenanting  party  of  the  time;  amongst  others,  Balfour 
of  Burley  and  Peden  the  prophet.  He  narrates  also  the 
tragedy  of  the  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  shut  up  in  the  old 
Grey  friars'  Churchyard,  Edinburgh,  and  gives  "  The  Con- 
fessions of  Annaple  Gowdie,  Witch,"  exhibiting  a 
grotesque  and  gruesome  humour  that  makes  one  regret  he 
did  not  oftener  essay  this  particular  vein.  The  reader  will 
not  overlook  the  dedication  in  verse  to  John  Hunter,  Esq., 
of  Craigcrook.  No  more  charming  dedicatory  poem  has 
ever  been  penned. 

His  next  volume,  "  Olrig  Grange,"  was  published  in 
1872,  under  the  pen  name  of  "  Hermann  Kiinst,  Philo- 
logue,  Professor,"  though  in  subsequent  editions  his  own 
name  appears  on  the  title-page.  Why  he  should  have 
chosen  an  outlandish  German  nom-de -plume  it  is  hard  to 
say,  unless  it  was  due  to  his  unostentatious  modesty  (one 
of  his  chief  attributes  throughout  his  long  life)  or  in  hopes 
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to  preserve  his  anonymity  (which,  however,  he  was  unable 
to  do)  taking  account  of  his  position  as  a  minister. 

The  opening  of  "  Olrig  Grange  "  is  a  fine  description 
of  an  old  mansion  house  and  the  near  village  embosomed 
in  the  scenery  of  a  quiet  country  side  :  — 

The  slim,  grey  house  with  its  heraldic  beasts, 

Nestling  in  its  scant  acre  of  flower-plots 

And  green  sward,  at  the  end  of  the  elm-tree  drive, 

Stood  plainly  in  ancestral  dignity, 

Aloof  from  citizen's  villa ;  shorn  of  wealth, 

It  was  the  home  of  culture  and  simple  taste, 

And  heir  of  fine  traditions. 

The  Asgards  of  Olrig  were  an  old  stock,  lairds  of  the 
barren  moorland  only.  But  later  generations  of  the  family, 
with  greater  enterprise,  took  to  sea  fishery,  and  "  swept  the 
coast  with  net  and  yawl,"  and,  further  north,  "  in  iron- 
bound  floats  they  speared  the  Arctic  whale."  So  they 
grew  rich  and  improved  their  lands,  and  passed  away:  — 

But  the  last  Burgher-laird  died  young,  and  left 

Many  large  ventures  on  the  perilous  sea, 

And  in  more  perilous  mines.     His  gentle  widow, 

Harassed  by  alien  cares,  retired  at  length 

With  her  twin  children  from  the  'wildering  task, 

Cheerfully  leaving  three  parts  of  her  wealth 

Somewhere — she  knew  not  where — in  falling  scrip, 

And  flooded  mines,  and  meshes  of  the  law. 

But  in  spite  of  reverses,  a  happy  mother,  she  lived  for  her 
children, 

trained  them  faithfully, 
With  generous  culture  to  all  nobleness, 
Giving  them  for  inheritance  the  wealth 
Of  the  old  wisdom  and  the  new  research ; 
And  then  she  also  died. 

The  twin  brother  and  sister,  Thorold  and  Hester,  last  of 
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the  Asgards  of  Olrig,  were  thus  left  with  their  tutor,  Herr 
Professor  Kiinst,  Philologus,  to  make  or  mar  their  future 
fortunes. 

By  the  door  of  the  mansion,  where  it  -was  hid  by 
honeysuckle  sprays  and  briar-rose  that  trailed  around  the 
porch,  there  stood  a  youth.  This  is  Thorold  :  — 

He  was 

A  student  who  had  travelled  many  a  field 
Of  arduous  learning,  planted  venturous  foot 
On  giddy  ledge  of  speculative  thought, 
And  searched  for  truth  o'er  mountain,  shore  and  sea, 
In  stone  and  flower,  and  every  living  thing 
Where  he  might  read  the  open  secret  of  God 
With  his  own  eyes,  and  ponder  out  its  meaning. 

Trained  for  a  priest,  there  was  purity  in  all  his  thoughts, 
and  his  heart  went  out  with  manifold  sympathies  to  the 
many  among  his  fellowmen  who  were  outcast  and  alone : 

But  being  challenged  at  the  door 
Of  God's  high  Temple  to  indue  himself 
With  armour  that  he  had  not  proved,  to  clothe 
With  articles  of  ready-made  Belief 
His  Faith  inquisitive,  he  rent  the  Creed 
Trying  to  fit  it  on,  and  cast  it  from  him ; 
Then  took  it  up  again,  and  found  it  worn 
With  age,  and  riddled  by  the  moth,  and  rotten. 
Therefore  he  trod  it  under  foot,  and  went 
Awhile  with  only  scant  fig-leaves  to  clothe 
His  naked  spirit,  longing  after  God, 
But  striving  more  for  knowledge  than  for  faith. 

And  so  the  priest  was  left  behind,  and  pursuit  of  Fame 
took  the  place  of  the  hope  of  Glory.  After  long  conference 
with  his  sister  he  determines  to  go  out  into  the  world — 
the  world  of  London.  Here  he  is  enthralled  with  the 
votaries  of  fashion,  falls  in  love,  and  is  unfortunate  in  his 
love,  the  loved  one  finally  rejecting  him  on  the  ground 
that  she  is  unworthy.  He  returns  to  his  native  northern 
village,  disappointed,  broken  in  health. 
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The  story,  qua  story,  is  nothing;  the  self-revelation  of 
the  different  characters  is  everything,  and  in  this  consists 
the  supreme  interest  of  the  poem.  Here  is  the  description 
of  Lady  Anne  Dewhurst,  the  Mater  Domina,  mother  of 
Rose  with  whom  Thorold  had  fallen  in  love,  in  her  bright 
boudoir  in  Belgravia,  where  she  sat  with  a  rug  of  sable 
over  her  knees  :  — 

Most  perfectly  arrayed  in  shapely  robe 
Of  sumptuous  satin,  lit  up  here  and  there 
With  scarlet  touches,  and  with  costly  lace 
Nice-fingered  maidens  knitted  in  Brabant; 
And  all  around  her  spread  magnificence 
Of  bronzes,  Sevres  vases,  marquetrie, 
Rare  buhl,  and  bric-a-brac  of  every  kind, 
From  Rome  and  Paris  and  the  centuries 
Of  far-off  beauty. 

All  of  form  and  colour  that  could  delight  the  eye  lay 
around  in  orderly  disorder,  while  flowers  scented  the  warm 
air  with  perfume  :  — 

Stately  and  large  and  beautiful  she  was 
Spite  of  her  sixty  summers,  with  an  eye 
Trained  to  soft  languors,  that  could  also  flash, 
Keen  as  a  sword  and  sharp — a  black  bright  eye, 
Deep  sunk  beneath  an  arch  of  jet. 

But  withal  she  had  a  weary  look — a  weariness  that  seemed 
not  so  native  as  the  worldliness  with  which  it  was  blended. 
A  sybaritic  gloom  was  hers.  She — 

Had  quite  resigned  herself  to  misery 

In  this  sad  vale  of  tears,  but  fully  meant 

To  nurse  her  sorrow  in  a  sumptuous  fashion, 

And  make  it  an  expensive  luxury ; 

For  nothing  she  esteemed  that  nothing  cost. 

And  mark  the  delicious  irony  in  the  lines  that  follow :  — 

Beside  her,  on  a  table  round,  inlaid 

With  precious  stones  by  Roman  Art  designed, 

Lay  phials,  scents,  a  novel  and  a  Bible, 

A  pill-box  and  a  wine  glass,  and  a  book 
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On  the  Apocalypse;  for  she  was  much 
Addicted  unto  physic   and  religion, 
And  her  physician  had  prescribed  for  her 
Jellies  and  wines  and  cheerful  literature. 
The  book  on  the  Apocalypse  was  writ 
By  her  chosen  pastor,  and  she  took  the  novel 
With  the  dry  sherry,  and  the  pills  prescribed. 
A  gorgeous,  pious,  comfortable  life 
Of  misery  she  lived. 

And  as  her  special  cross  she  bore  all  the  sins  of  her  house, 
and  of  the  nation  and  of  all  the  world  beside.  These  she 
confessed,  vicariously,  day  by  day — 

and  then 

She  comforted  her  heart,  which  needed  it, 
With  bric-a-brac  and  jelly  and  old  wine. 

Her  self-revelations  in  her  recriminating  advice  to  her 
daughter  follow,  and  they  are  of  the  choicest.  No  more 
scathing  exposure  of  fashionable  folly,  dashed  with 
religion  (so-called),  has  ever  engaged  the  pen  of  any 
satirist. 

Not  less  admirably  drawn  is  the  portrait  of  Pater,  the 
Squire,  the  husband  of  Mater  Domina.  The  grey  old  man 
is  addicted  to  far  other  occupations  than  those  of  his  wife, 
and  perhaps  as  fruitless.  He  is  a  dilettante — a  dabbler  in 
various  pursuits.  He  believed  he  understood 

Beetle-browed  Science,  wrestling  with  the  fact 
To  find  its  meaning  clear ;  but  all  in  vain, 

although  he  had  bought  many  costly  instruments  and 
made  experiments  and  attended  lectures :  — 

He  thought  he  thought,  and  yet  he  did  not  think, 

But  only  echoed  still  the  common  thought 

As  might  an  empty  room.  .   .   . 

He  could  but  skim  and  dip,  like  restless  swallow 

Fly-catching  on  the  surface  of  all  knowledge 

Anthropologic  and  Botanical, 

And  Chemical,  and  what  was  last  set  forth 

By  charlatan  to  stun  the  vulgar  sense. 

There  was  yet  a  strain  of  noble  chivalry  in  his  nature, 
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and  a  faint,  crisp  humour  rippled  his  thought,  and  might 
have  been  a  joy  had  life  been  kindlier  to  him  :  — 

But  his  cheeriest  smile 

Verged  on  a  sneer,  and  ran  to  mocking  laughter. 
Yet  under  all  his  pottering  at  science, 
And  deeper  than  his  feeble  cynic  sneer, 
Lay  a  great  love,  to  which  he  fondly  clung, 
For  Rose,  the  stately  daughter  of  his  house. 

Poor  Rose !  victim  of  fashion  and  folly  and  unreality, 
and  with  neither  hope  nor  will  to  make  her  escape,  had 
good  reason  to  despise  the  twain — both  Mater  and  Pater, 
and  whose  life  was  shattered  by  her  artificial  and  heartless 
environment.  But  enough;  I  have  dealt,  as  far  as  my 
space  allows,  on  this  remarkable  poem — not  so  much  for 
its  final  outcome,  which  is  less  satisfactory  than  one  would 
be  led  to  expect,  but  for  the  insight  into  human  character 
which  it  displays ;  the  deep  springs  of  feeling,  the  conflict 
of  emotions,  the  searchings  of  heart,  the  disappointments, 
griefs  and  shortcomings  of  life  for  the  wisest  and  strongest 
not  less  than  for  the  weakest  of  life's  votaries.  And  the 
humour  of  it  all — the  deep  pathos  of  it  all !  It  abounds 
also  with  charming  descriptions  of  the  grand  North  Sea 
that  stretches  to  Norwegian  fiords,  and,  more  northerly 
still,  to  Greenland  and  Archangel;  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery  and  the  simpler  objects  that  nature  yields  to  the 
seeing  eye,  are  often  to  be  met  with.  Apt  classical 
allusions,  too,  there  are,  that  lend  breadth  and  dignity  to 
the  stanzas. 

"  Borland  Hall  "  followed  in  1875,  a  thrilling  story  told 
in  marvellous  verse  and  in  many  keys,  maugre  an  occa- 
sional lapse  in  measure  which  can  be  forgiven  amidst  the 
general  excellence. 

Its  opening  scenes  are  in  the  far  Northern  University 
town :  — 

Between  the  Don  and  the  Dee 
Looking  over  the  grey  sand  dunes, 
Looking  out  on  the  cold  North  Sea. 
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With  its  college  life,  where — 

Sitting  o'  nights  in  his  silent  room, 

The  student  hears  the  lonesome  boom 

Of  the  breaking  waves  on  the  long  sand  reach, 

And  the  churning  of  pebbles  along  the  beach ; 

And  gazing  out  on  the  level  ground, 

Or  the  hush  of  keen  stars  wheeling  round, 

He  feels  the  silence  in  the  sound. 

But  there  is  a  far  other  sound  in  the  room  overhead, 
a  sound  of  revelry,  where  a  party  of  students  are  holding 
high  jinks,  and  one  and  another  sings  in  the  intervals 
between  their  wild  converse,  and  banter,  and  laughter — 
Ralph,  Barrel  and  Hugh,  and  Little  Tom  Guild,  and 
other  choice  spirits.  Some  of  the  songs  are  of  exquisite 
tenderness  and  beauty  :  "  She  is  a  woman  to  love,  to  love  " 
(reminding  one  of  the  Troubadour  and  Minnesinger  ditties), 
"  Bonnie  Mysie  Gordon,"  "  Up  in  the  North,"  and  others, 
humorous  and  pathetic.  Then — 

A  clinking  of  glasses  and  ringing  of  bells, 
And  song  after  song  till  the  daylight  draws  near — 
Ralph  sings  like  a  bird,  how  his  voice  trills  and  swells ! 
And  the  rogues  make  a  chorus  that  catches  the  ear ; 
Love  song  and  drinking  song,  madrigal,  glee, 
Breaking  in  on  the  long- rolling  boom  of  the  sea. 

And  so  youth  has  its  fling !  While  there  may  be  some 
grounds  (in  occasional  instances)  for  the  common  belief 
that  the  Scottish  University  student  pursues  his  studies 
fortified  only  by  "  a  little  oatmeal,"  it  is  not  universally  true. 
That  by  no  means  exhausts  his  bill  of  fare.  We  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  our  poet  that  there  is, 

The  flask  of  old  wine,  grey  with  cobwebs,  whose  scent 
Made  the  grim  spiders  jolly  in  bloated  content. 

And  then,  more  luxurious  still — 

Oh  for  my  Horace's  Daphne  or  Phyllis, 
Low-browed  and  breathing  of  wreathed  Amaryllis ; 
How  her  eyes  beam,  and  her  golden  curls  break, 
Like  tangled  laburnum  drops,  round  her  white  neck ! 
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And  why  not?  Why  should  phantoms  of  beauty  and 
grace  be  but  shadows  all,  and  nothing  be  true — all  but 
vanity,  dream  and  inanity? — 

How  was  it  that  Goethe  in  full  measure  tasted 
All  that  life  had  to  give  him,  nor  missed  aught,  nor  wasted  ! 
Sat  Shakespeare  alone  thus,  and  heard  the  dogs  bark, 
Like  an  owl  in  a  barn  staring  into  the  dark? 

Did  they  shrink  from  love-trysts,  song,  or  bright-beaded  wine, 
As  if  only  the  dullness  of  life  were  divine? 

Certainly  not,  and  so  they  were  rich  in  the  glorious 
sense  of  a  world-wide  experience !  This,  be  it  noted,  is 
not  the  preacher  speaking  in  his  own  person.  That  would 
be,  a  outrance,  derogatory  to  his  office.  The  dramatic 
form  is  so  prevalent  in  Dr.  Smith's  poetry  that  one  must 
be  careful  not  to  confound  the  views  or  motives  of  the 
Dramatis  Persona?  with  those  of  the  author.  These  are 
the  worldly  ruminations  of  Austen  Lyell  as  he  sits  musing 
in  his  college  room.  But  at  length  he  starts  from  his 
reverie,  and  with  a  cry  of  pain,  asks  :  — 

What  demon  is  this,  with  the  logic  of  Hell, 

That  pleads  for  the  wild  Beast  within  me  so  well  ? 

So,  Jiaving  exorcised  the  tempter,  his  thoughts  take 
another  direction.  They  turn  to  his  mother  and  home  as 
he  pleads : — 

Help  me,  0  God,  that  my  life  may  yet  prove 
True  to  Thy  thought,  and  the  hope  of  her  love. 

And  eventually  he  carries  high  honours  from  the  Univer- 
sity down  to  his  home  in  the  hill  country,  "  foremost 
scholar  the  year  had  seen." 

And  proud  was  the  mother  that  bore  him  then 
Though  little  she  said,  for  that  was  her  way. 
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And  the  villagers  liked  the  young  laird  as  he  mixed  with 
them  pleasantly,  for — 

learning  still 

Is  more  esteemed  among  the  folk 

Who  till  the  glebe,  or  watch  the  flock 

In  lonely  glen,  or  on  silent  hill, 

Than  wealth  of  gold. 

But,  so  far,  this  is  only  the  prelude  to  a  story  of  tragic 
pathos  of  which  Austen  Lyell  is  the  hero.  "  Borland's 
Widow,"  the  "  hard-visaged  and  hardened  "  mother  of 
Austen,  is  about  as  extraordinary  a  character  as  is  to  be 
found  in  fiction,  and  the  narrative  of  her  life's  doings,  to 
which  her  son  is  called  on  to  listen,  is  outlined  with 
matchless  strength  and  skill.  As  the  result  of  this, 
Austen's  career  is  utterly  diverted  from  its  intended  course, 
and  its  unravelling  constitutes  thenceforth  the  supreme 
interest  of  the  book.  Paul  and  Millie  Gaunt,  brother  and 
sister,  are  delightful  characters,  two  winning  souls  that 
one  would  have  liked  to  know  personally.  And  for  caustic 
humour  the  appreciative  reader  will  revel  in  the  story  of 
Andrew  Downie,  Esq.,  newspaper  proprietor,  who  is  on  the 
look  out  for  "  a  man  of  original  powers  "  to  fill  the  post  of 
editor.  "  Borland  Hall  "  is  a  fine  story  with  a  wealth  of 
characterisation,  as  in  all  Dr.  Smith's  poetry. 

His  next  book,  "  Hilda  among  the  Broken  Gods," 
appeared  in  1878.  Hilda  has  married  a  poet,  and  a  tragic 
incompatibility  leads  eventually  to  estrangement.  The 
broken  gods  are :  differing  views,  visions  disillusioned, 
shattered  lights,  hopes  unrealised,  vanished  dreams, 
darkened  faith,  the  lares  et  penates  in  the  dust.  A  sad, 
sweet  poem  that  should  be  read.  One  is  apt  to  wonder  how 
much  of  experience  and  how  much  of  intuition  or  percep- 
tion prompted  the  book.  In  either  case,  full  of  a  weighty 
thoughtfulness  and  fraught  with  lessons  that  should  not 
fall  on  dull  ears.  It  does  not  need  much  rummaging  of 
the  literary  basket  to  find  examples  of  the  counterpart  of 
this  poem. 
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There  is  nothing  didactic  in  its  strain — any  more  than 
there  is  in  a  good  fable  minus  the  application — yet  full 
of  didactic  wisdom — if  the  paradox  may  be  allowed.  The 
whole  poem  is  full  of  good  things.  Hilda  in  her  weakness 
grows  strong  through  suffering,  and  at  last  it  could  be 
said :  — 

Weep,  yet  rejoice  1  for  her  unselfish  deeds, 

Mightier  than  words,  have  bidden  doubt  away, 
And  led  him  into  light  of  better  day, 

And  Love,  which  is  the  soul  of  all  the  Creeds. 

There  are  few  poets  better  worth  reading  than  Walter 
Smith,  and  few  poems  worthier  of  reading  and  study  than 
"  Hilda."  Amongst  five  of  his  books  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  which  is  the  best;  but  this,  by  some  critics,  is 
considered  to  be  his  masterpiece. 

"  Baban,"  his  next  volume,  was  published  in  1881.  In 
the  estimation  of  some  it  does  not  rank  as  high  as  the  two 
preceding  volumes.  To  my  thinking,  if  it  is  not  the  most 
charming  of  the  series,  it  is  the  one  that  would  most 
attract  the  majority  of  readers.  It  is  largely  a  record  of 
the  author's  own  experience,  and  so  the  personal  note  is 
present  throughout. 

The  argument  of  the  book  is  this :  In  the  introduction 
is  given  a  description  of  the  man  Baban;  his  character, 
his  aims  in  life,  his  failures,  his  trials  and  successes. 
When  first  I  knew  him — 

Raban  was  already 

Verging  on  age,  yet  full  of  lusty  life; 
With  all  his  senses  perfect  to  enjoy 
The  fatness  and  the  sweetness  of  the  earth, 
And  all  its  beauty;  and  with  all  his  mind 
Perfect  to  do  its  work — to  reason  well, 
To  play  with  graceful  fancy,  or  mirthful  jest 
That  rushed  from  him,  like  spark  from  glowing  steel, 
I'  the  clash  of  argument. 
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But  these  were  the  least  of  his  gifts.  He  could  "  soar 
into  realms  of  thought  that  touch  the  stars."  As  he  grew 
in  age  his  heart  still  continued  young, 

And  nothing  loved  so  much 
As  the  fresh  hopes  of  noble-purposed  youth 
Not  yet  desponding  of  a  glorious  world. 

His  humour,  too,  was  of  the  daintiest,   and, 

he  knew 

Affairs  and  books  and  men,  and  it  was  like 
Great  music  just  to  sit  beside  the  fire, 
And  hearken  his  discourse. 

He  had  once  sought  the  priest's  office  as  the  humble 
pastor  of  a  humble  flock,  but  it  was  scarcely  his  vocation 
to  sermonise  until  his  thought  was  thin,  and  listen  to  the 
parish  gossip,  and  grow  small  with  its  small  interests. 
And  then,  perhaps,  he  was  hardly  what  men  call  "  ortho- 
dox," although,  on  the  whole,  his  faith  was  true  to  the  old 
creeds :  — 

He  kept  their  spirit, 

Only  the  framework,  and  the  rigid  joinings 
Clamped  as  with  iron,  by  much-hammered  texts, 
He  loosened.  * 

So   he    retired    from    his    pastoral    charge    and    took    to 

scholastic  work, 

in  his  leisure  hours, 

Penning  brief  essays,  quaintly  humorous, 
Or  thoughtful  with  the  flavour  of  a  soul 
Fresh  from  the  vision  of  a  dewy  world 
That  still  seemed  very  good. 

The  poet  then  relates  how  he  became  acquainted  with 
Raban :  — 

I  met  him  first  when  hunting  for  a  book 
Among  the  stalls,  where  he  was  hunting  too, 
Now  his  life's  chiefest  business,  and  its  joy : 
And  I,  being  fearful  that  he  sought  the  same 
Rare  volume,  looked  askance  at  him,  and  weighed 
My  scanty  purse  with  his,  doubtful ;  till  he 
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Who  knew  book-hunting  minds,  and  slender  means, 
Saluted  me,  and  we  grew  friends  ere  long, 
Having  a  common  love  of  curious  lore. 
Thus  meeting,  by  and  by,  I  found  my  way 
Into  his  home,  which  once  had  been  made  bright 
By  a  fair  helpmate,  and  by  joyous  girls 
Lightsome  as  flowers,  but  it  was  lonely  now, 
And  silent,  for  they  all  had  gone  before 
Into  the  silent  land. 

Then  follows  a  description  of  Kaban's  library,  well 
calculated  to  delight  the  book-lover,  but  on  this  I  must  not 
dwell.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  eventually  Haban  died — and 
the  story  of  his  departure  is  a  pathetic  one — leaving  to  -the 
poet  all  his  literary  treasures  and  his  unpublished  manu- 
scripts. These  make  up  the  volume  and  are  comprised 
under  the  heads  :  "Preludes,"  "The  House  in  the  Square," 
"  The  Licentiate,"  "  Crystallised  Sermons,"  "  The  Litera- 
teur,"  "  Endings,"  and  "  Stray  Leaves." 

It  would  occupy  too  much  of  my  space  to  comment  on 
all  these,  and  to  speak  of  all  the  delightful  lyrics  scattered 
through  the  pages  of  Raban.  The  "  Crystallised  Sermons  " 
are  worth  whole  volumes  of  theology  at  its  choicest.  But 
I  cannot  resist  calling  special  attention  to  the  story  of 
"  The  House  in  the  Square,"  tenanted  by  the  widow  and 
her  three  clever  and  lovable  daughters,  Muriel,  Loo  and 
Myra — a  house  with  its  inmates  beloved  of  the  college 
students,  and  with  good  reason.  No  more  charming 
picture  was  ever  painted  than  is  contained  in  the  four 
poems  in  which  the  kindly  widow  and  her  three  daughters 
are  described.  A  verse  or  two  :  — 

0  the  House  in  the  Square !  dear  House  in  the  Square ! 
With  its  little  grass-plots  and  the  mouldy  green  tubs 
Where  the  hoops  fell  away  from  the  pale-flowering  shrubs ; 
But  the  widow  was  kind,  and  her  daughters  were  fair, 
And  all  the  day  long  there  was  sunshine  there, 
In  the  House>  in  the  Square. 
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Their  Father,  a  scholar,  would  have  them  beware 

How  they  squandered  their  lives  on  the  shallow  and  sweet; 
They  should  know  what  men  knew,  to  be  helps  to  them  meet; 
And  the  learning  he  loved  he  was  eager  to  share 
With  the  daughters  he  loved,  until  death  found  him  there 
At  the  House  in  the  Square-. 

We  were  all  of  us  poor;  but  we  did  not  much  care, 
For  we  sought  the  best  riches  of  wisdom  and  truth 
With  the  courage  of  faith,  and  the  ardour  of  youth  ; 
And  with  Homer  and  Shakespeare  for  friends,  we  could  bear 
The  dust  of  the  carriage  that  passed  with  a  stare, 
At  the  House  in  the  Square. 

Just  a  verse. or  two  from  the  poet's  glowing  eulogy  of 
each  of  the  three  brave  girls  :  — 

Muriel : 

Whoever  spoke  to  Muriel,  thought 

Her  looks  are  nothing  to  her  speech; 

That  girl  a  noble  strain  has  got, 

And  soars  beyond  the  common  reach ; 

Yet  with  her  high  and  daring  mood, 

And  with  her  faith  in  human  good, 

Will  she  be  ever  understood  ? 

A  beautiful  enigma  she, 

Our  Muriel,  with  the  dark  bright  eyes ! 
And  still  her  beauty  seemed  to  be 

Flashed  on  you  with  a  fresh  surprise: 
And  when  they  left  her,  men  would  look 
As  if  inspired  by  some  great  Book 
That  did  their  meaner  soul  rebuke. 

And  Loo  (who  had  now  married  a  German  professor)  : 

Loo,  Loo!  where  on  earth  can  she  be? 
A  Frau  they  tell  me  in  Germany, 

Seeing  to  Saur  Kraut,  plump  and  fair ; 
Now  in  the  store-room,  now  at  the  dresser, 
Kitchen-maid,  waiting-maid  to  her  Professor, 

Just  as  she  was  at  the  House  in  the  Square. 
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Loo,  Loo !  it  was  always  her  way ; 

She  said  men  were  failures,  and  had  had  their  day, 

But  women  were  versatile,  nimble  as  air, 
Fit  for  the  humblest  tasks,  fit  for  the  highest, 
Pouring  life-blood  into  themes  that  were  driest, — 

Happy  Professor,  put  under  her  care ! 


And  Myra : 


She  was  the  fairest  of  all  the  three; 

Yet  not  at  first  she  caught  the  eye, 
For  in  her  maiden  meanness  she 

Woo'd  shadow  like  the  primrose  shy, 
And  seventeen  summers  hardly  brought 

Her  lissom  form  to  perfect  grace, 
And  the  great  purple  eyes  still  shot 

Too  large  a  light  on  the  oval  face; 
Yet  she  was  fairest  of  all  the  three 
E'en  were  she  nothing  at  all  to  me. 


She  was  the  sweetest  of  them — sweet 

As  summer  air  from  clover  field ; 
And  had  a  charity  complete, 

A  touch,  too,  and  a  word  that  healed, 
And  therewith,  oh  so  blithe  a  heart ! 

That  she  would  laugh  as  birds  must  sing, 
But  could  not  play  a  bitter  part 

That  she  might  say  a  clever  thing. 
Wisest,  sweetest,  fairest  she, 
E'en  were  she  nothing  at  all  to  me. 

No  finer  trio  of  delightful  girls  was  ever  pictured. 

A  word  on  another  character-sketch  in  the  volume : 
"  Miss  Penelope  Leith,"  with  her  fine  old-world  contempt 
of  new  fashions  and  of  the  "  mim-folk,  who,  mincing 
English  said  or  sung."  A  staunch  old  crusted  Tory :  — 

Her  politics  were  of  the  age 

Of  Claverhouse  or  Bolingbroke; 
Still  at  the  Dutchman  she  would  rage, 

And  still  of  gallant  Grahame  she  spoke. 
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She  swore  'twas  right  that  Whigs  should  die 

Psalm-snivelling  in  the  wind  and  rain, 
Though  she  would  ne'er  have  harmed  a  fly 

For  buzzing  on  the  window  pane. 
And  she  had  many  a  plaintive  rhyme 

Of  noble  Charlie  and  his  men ; 
For  her  there  was  no  later  time, 

All  history  had  ended  then. 

But,  clinging  to  her  old-world  creed,  the  dear  old  sinner 
had  a  kindly  heart,  "  and  many  a  sorrow  she  made  glad 
and  many  a  tender  mercy  wrought." 

"  Kildrostan,"  which  appeared  in  1884,  is  a  striking 
dramatic  poem.  The  denouement  is  obvious  enough  before 
the  conclusion,  but  there  is  fine  characterisation  through- 
out, and  the  interest  never  flags.  Like  the  Greek  play,  of 
which  in  some  respects  it  is  an  imitation,  the  "  Chorus  " 
both  opens  and  concludes  each  scene,  and  gives  a  veiled 
inkling  of  the  coming  event.  One  might  be  reading 
Sophocles,  or  the  more  humanistic  Euripides,  as  the  drama 
progresses;  the  stern  Highland  scenery  where  the  story  is 
cast  giving  a  weirdness  of  outline  to  the  whole  conception, 
relieved  by  the  cultured  dignity  of  the  heroine.  Sir 
George  Douglas,  commenting  upon  it,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  "  Kildrostan "  is  the  most  successful  of  its 
author's  works,  and  the  play  the  form  most  favourable  to 
the  display  of  his  talents.  Without  endorsing  this  opinion 
to  the  full,  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  a  question  whether, 
that,  had  our  poet  chosen  to  preach  from  the  play-boards 
instead  of  from  the  pulpit  he  would  not  have  made  his 
mark  as  a  dramatist.  For,  indeed,  the  dramatic  element  is 
strong  throughout  the  whole  of  his  work. 

"  North  Country  Folk,"  published  in  1887,  consists  of 
a  score  of  character  sketches  true  to  the  life  and  full  of 
dramatic  force;  grim  stories  some  of  them,  each  distinct  in 
itself  and  with  an  insight  that  goes  down  to  the  very  roots 
of  human  feeling  and  conduct.  They  are  all  interesting, 
but  four  of  them  stand  out  as  masterpieces :  "  Wee  Curly 
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Pow,"  a  fine  story  full  of  tragic  pathos,  beautifully  told ; 
"  Dick  Dagleish," 

Just  a  mechanic  with  big,  broad  head, — 

Carpenter,  maybe,  or  engineer — 
Deft  with  a  skilled  hand  at  winning  his  bread, 

Scornful  of  varnish  and  show  and  veneer. 

And  "  Deacon  Dorat's  Story,"  telling  of  how  they 

cut  him  down, 

The  last  in  our  place  that  was  hung  in  chains, 
Left  to  bleach  in  the  suns  and  rains 
On  the  gallow-hill  of  our  Burgh  town. 

Of  their  kind  I  do  not  know  anything  better.  Nor  would 
I  omit  to  make  mention  of  "  Dr.  Linkletter's  Scholar  "- 
"the  brilliant  scholar,"  says  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  "who 
forgot  his  dominie  ....  a  poem  as  true  as  life,  as  sad  as 
death.  If  only  for  the  sake  of  that  noble  piece  of  writing, 
every  student  should  have  '  North  Country  Folk '  in  his 
possession."  A  poem,  indeed,  of  such  unaffected  pathos 
as  haunts  and  humanises  the  heart,  while  it  enriches  the 
memory.  But  all  the  contents  are  good  and  rich  in 
imaginative  power.  I  would  hardly  venture  to  say  that 
"North  Country  Folk"  is  the  best  of  the  series  of  volumes; 
but  there  is  this  quality  in  all  Dr.  Smith's  books,  that  the 
one  last  read  always  seems  the  best. 

His  remaining  volumes  are  "  A  Heretic  and  other 
Poems,"  "  Ballads  from  Scottish  History,"  and  "  Thoughts 
and  Fancies  for  Sunday  Evenings."  In  the  first-named, 
among  much  else  that  is  excellent,  is  included  a  striking 
poem  entitled,  "  What  Pilate  thought  of  it,"  carrying  the 
mind  back  with  realistic  vividness  to  the  days  of  King 
Herod,  Imperial  Caesar  and  the  tragedy  of  Calvary. 

The  "  Thoughts  and  Fancies  "  are  not  of  the  ordinary 
run  of  religious  verse,  but  a  series  of  thoughtful  poems 
throbbing  with  intense  emotional  sympathy,  hope  and 
charity — applicable  to  almost  every  phase  and  condition  of 
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life — to  the  stilling  of  the  conflicting  doubts  and  fears  that 
trouble  the  soul.  A  verse  or  two  from  the  last  poem  in  the 
volume,  dealing  with  prayers  for  the  dead,  will  appeal  to 
many  a  heart :  — 

Living  we  sought  for  blessings  on  their  head ; 
Why  should  our  lips  be  sealed  when  they  are  dead, 
And  we  alone? 

Idle?  their  doom  is  fixed?     Ah!  who  can  tell? 
Yet  were  it  so,  I  think  no  harm  could  well 

Corne  of  my  prayer ; 

And  oh  the  heart,  o'erburdened  with  its  grief, 
This  comfort  needs,  and  finds  therein  relief 

From  its  despair. 

Shall  God  be  wroth  because  we  love  them  still, 
And  call  upon  His  love  to  shield  from  ill 

Our  dearest,  best, 

And  bring  them  home,  and  recompense  their  pain, 
And  cleanse  their  sin,  if  any  sin  remain, 

And  give  them  rest? 

Nay,  I  will  not  believe  it.     I  will  pray 
As  for  the  living,  for  the  dead  each  day. 

They  will  not  grow 

Less  meet  for  heaven  when  followed  by  a  prayer 
To  speed  them  home;  like  summer-scented  air 

From  long  ago. 

Who  shall  forbid  the  heart's  desires  to  flow 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  things  we  know  ? 

In  Heaven  above 

The  incense  that  the  golden  censers  bear 
Is  the  sweet  perfume  from  the  saintly  prayer 

Of  trust  and  love. 

Dr.  Smith  was  a  deep  student  of  nature,  of  birds,  and 
flowers,  of  trees  and  streams,  the  sea  and  rocks;  of  clouds 
and  stars  and  suns, — all  lend  beauty  and  choice  imagery  to 
his  fruitful  pen.  And  not  these  only,  or  chiefly;  but 
mainly  of  humankind,  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  glad- 
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some  moods  and  their  heartbreaks  and  sins.  There  is 
much  of  thought  and  thought-compelling  reverie  in  his 
poems  on  matters  that  concern  mortals  and  the  ministries 
of  good  and  evil.  Quaint  fancies,  too,  striking  rich  veins 
that  kindle  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  Scholar  also, 
as  well  as  preacher  and  poet ;  skilled  in  the  lore  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome;  an  intense  book-lover,  discoursing  on 
old  tomes  and  rare  works  :  — 

Of  pale-vellumed  classics  .   .  . 
Aldine  editions  costly,  beautiful — 
And  many  tiny  Elzevirs — and  Scotch 
Imprints  at  C'apmahoun — tall  copies  scarce — 
Fair  tomes  emitted  by  the  press  beloved 
Of  him  who,  praising  Folly,  smote  the  monk 
And  grinned  out  of  his  hood. 

His  humour  is  of  that  chastened  kind  which  befits  the 
cloth,  but  it  is  very  pervading.  In  all  his  poetry  there  is 
amazing  fertility  of  description,  with  wealth  of  illustra- 
tion; side-lights  on  science  and  art  and  fine  classical 
allusions.  His  minute  characterisation  is  a  remarkable 
feature  of  the  whole  of  his  poems,  which  contain  a  wonder- 
ful gallery  of  portraits.  Portraits  of  children,  young 
men  and  maidens,  students  of  art  and  science,  sturdy 
manhood  of  the  peasant  and  artizan  classes,  statesmen, 
philosophers,  preachers,  theologians,  materialists,  poets, 
heroes  and  martyrs — portraits  clear  in  every  line  and 
speaking  likenesses  every  one.  With  these  as  subjects, 
and  out  of  the  simplest  materials,  he  constructs  many  a 
striking  story.  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  that  there 
are  few  raconteurs  of  a  story  in  verse  that  are  equal  to 
him,  and  of  this  one  might  give  a  score  of  examples  from 
his  books.  There  is  another  attribute  of  his, — and  it 
characterises  all  the  greater  masters  of  song, — his  sustained 
power  of  description  and  philosophising.  He  pursues  his 
subject  in  all  its  windings,  opening  up  unexpected  vistas 
at  every  turn,  and  the  close  shows  no  falling  off  in  quality. 
Kindly  and  unobtrusive  by  nature,  he  won  his  way  to  the 
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hearts  of  men ;  indeed,  the  chief  characteristic  of  Dr. 
Smith,  both  as  preacher  and  poet,  was  his  broad  humanity, 
his  charity  and  his  fine  freedom  from  narrow  dogmatism. 

There  are  occasional  echoes  of  Tennyson  and  Browning 
in  his  poetry,  but  they  are  faint  and  few.  It  is  more  the 
ancient  Greek  fountain  at  which  he  drank  than  any  more 
modern  spring.  There  is  Greek  beauty  and  Greek  tragedy 
in  much  of  his  writing.  But  he  is  not  to  be  classified  with 
any  poet,  either  ancient  or  modern,  his  peculiar  treatment 
of  subjects  bearing  the  stamp  of  originality ;  in  this  respect 
it  may  almost  be  described  as  outre. 

In  many  of  his  poems  there  breathes  a  kind  of  religious 
secularity — if  the  expression  may  be  allowed.  Fearlessly 
sincere  and  strong  in  his  views,  which  were  in  advance  of 
his  time,  there  is  yet  running  through  his  work  an  all- 
embracing  charity  towards  differing  opinions.  Like  his 
Master,  he  did  not  scruple  at  times  to  sit  at  meat  with 
publicans  and  sinners,  whatever  the  Pharisees  might  say 
or  think.  Shams,  wherever  he  found  them,  were  his  aver- 
sion. Every  now  and  then,  as  we  read,  we  are  startled 
with  a  ruffling  phrase  or  sentiment  in  line  or  verse,  and  we 
look  up  from  the  page  and  ask,  "  Is  this  the  voice  of  the 
preacher?"  Then  comes  the  answer:  "How  sane  he  is! 
How  full  of  the  best  kind  of  sense !  How  little  was  he  a 
being  apart,  like  many  of  his  clerical  brethren,  from  the 
hearts  of  the  people !"  I  can  readily  imagine  that  the 
outcome  of  his  poetical  gift  was  not  altogether  acceptable 
to  some  of  the  staid,  not  to  say  dour,  dispositions  among 
his  flock.  If  they  read  what  he  wrote  there  must  *have 
been  an  arching  of  the  eyebrows,  or  a  darkening  of  the 
countenances  of  some  of  the  members  of  his  church  as  they 
came  across  certain  of  his  lines.  Others  again,  broader- 
minded,  would  be  proud  of  their  pastor  who  was  also  the 
poet  that  he  was. 

He  brought  a  sacred  spirit 
Unto  the  secular  task,  and  called  on  men 
To  follow  lofty  aims  and  noble  deeds. 
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Even  when  he  laughed  at  fools,  his  mirth  would  be 

Pitiful,  and  when  he  would  edge  his  tools 

Sharper  to  smite  the  wooden  wit  o'  the  time, 

Yet  it  was  in  some  cause  of  righteousness, 

Or  large  humanity.  — Raban. 

His  defects  as  a  poet  may  be  briefly  summed  up.  He 
sometimes  evinces  a  lack  of  rapid  progression  in  the 
telling  of  a  story,  causing  the  reader  to  lose  the  thread  of 
the  narrative  in  the  absence  of  concentrated  attention. 
This  is  due  to  his  extraordinary  facility  in  versification. 
His  patient  pursuance  of  a  theme  is  remarkable;  in  some 
cases  it  almost  amounts  to  satiety,  even  when  the  theme  is 
brimful  of  interest.  It  must  be  admitted  also  that  many 
of  his  lines,  however  rich  in  substance,  are  hardly  poetical 
in  form.  As  prose,  and  in  what  they  embody,  they  are  by 
no  means  weak,  but  the  ideas  are  not  expressed  poetically. 

Certain  critics  have  complained  of  a  ruggedness,  a  want 
of  polish,  in  some  of  his  lines.  Well,  he  had  all  the  old 
Yiking  spirit  in  his  constitution,  and  a  roughness  at  times, 
like  his  own  northern  granite,  is  almost  a  virtue.  He 
could  be  polished  enough,  like  that  same  granite,  as 
occasion  served.  But,  whether  rough  or  smooth,  the  close- 
grained  substance  of  his  ideas  is  always  evident,  and 
therein  consists  one  of  his  many  excellencies.  The 
exigencies  of  measure  and  rhyme — tools  with  which  he 
works — are  sometimes  a  poet's  undoing,  and  it  may  be 
admitted  that  there  is  now  and  then  a  halting  measure  in 
Dr.  Smith's  verses,  and  an  occasional  rhyme  which  a 
critical  taste  would  censure;  but  in  all  his  poetical  work 
there  is  not  a  line  to  be  found  to  which  the  epithet 
"  namby-pamby "  can  be  applied.  Few  poets,  however 
great,  if  put  to  it,  would  stand  such  a  test.  He  wrote 
rapidly,  and  did  not  (as  he  himself  declares)  attempt  to 
melodise  his  lines  so  long  as  their  meaning  was  plain. 

The  question  may  not  unnaturally  be  asked  :  What  rank 
as  a  poet  may  be  claimed  for  Walter  Smith  ?  I  certainly 
would  not  classify  him  as  a  "minor  poet";  neither  would  I 
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change  the  adjective  and  put  "  great  "  instead.  He  is  a 
poet,  he  evinces  true  poetic  genius,  and  that  should  be 
enough  classification  or  description  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting.  His  style  is  his  own,  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
without  claiming  for  him  the  distinction  of  great  poet, 
he  did  write  as  good  things  as  did  any  of  those  on  whom 
we  bestow  that  title,  just  as  they  excelled  him  in  the 
writing  of  other  things.  His  was,  without  question,  the 
afflatus  (Hvinus,  "  God  gives  speech  to  all,  song  to  the  few," 
and  he  is  of  that  few.  I  can  well  imagine  a  judge  of 
poetry — and  a  good  judge  too — saying  of  Dr.  Smith  :  "  He 
is  a  favourite  poet  of  mine." 

It  would  be  well,  I  think,  to  abandon  the  misleading 
practice  of  labelling  this  one  and  the  other  as  a  "  minor 
poet."  When  we  speak  of  a  doctor,  or  a  lawyer,  or  an 
engineer,  even  if  the  man  to  whom  we  are  referring  is 
not  in  the  forefront  of  his  profession,  we  never  dub  him  a 
minor  doctor,  or  a  minor  lawyer,  or  a  minor  engineer. 
Where  does  major  end  and  minor  begin  ?  All  poets  are  minor 
to  Shakespeare,  and  so,  forsooth,  Keats,  Shelley,  Scott, 
Byron,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Tennyson,  Browning,  are 
in  that  sense  minor  poets?  We  never  speak  of  a  minor 
prose  writer.  Then  why  the  other? 

Granted  his  indisputable  claims  as  a  poet,  what,  it  may 
be  asked,  has  been  the  cause  of  his  comparative  lack  of 
wide  recognition  as  such  ?  I  say  it  advisedly,  that,  apart 
from  his  innate  modesty  of  disposition — which  led  him  to 
bargain  with  his  publishers  that  there  should  be  no 
"  puffing  "  of  his  books  to  influence  purchasers — the  very 
fact  of  his  being  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  has  interfered 
with  not  only  the  popularity  but  the  appreciation  of  his 
poetical  work.  Can  any  good  poetry  come  out  of  the 
pulpit?  The  answer  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Smith's 
volumes.  Had  he  been  other  than  a  minister  his  poetry 
would  have  had  the  vastly  wider  audience  it  deserves. 
But  his  day  will  come ;  the  future  is  with  the  poet. 


Boyhood. 

BY   J.    E.    CRAVEN. 

\\T  E  all  know  what  boyhood  means,  but  we  cannot 
know  what  another  will  say  about  it.  In  this 
case,  at  the  time  of  writing  this  sentence,  I  do  not 
know  myself.  I  sometimes  think  our  memories  are  like 
the  Advocatus  Diaboli,  bringing  up  only  what  is 
unpleasant  and  upbraiding,  whilst  the  happy  moments 
glide  away  calling  for  no  special  recall.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  we  are  happiest  when  so  fully  occupied 
as  not  to  be  conscious  that  we  are  happy,  or  of  the  flight  of 
time.  I  cannot  accept  that.  If  it  is  true,  it  is  sad  to 
think  that  the  delight  of  living  is  when  we  are  in  a 
comatose  state,  and  not  conscious  of  worry,  pain  or  ennui. 
Happiness  is  more  than  the  negation  of  weariness  or  un- 
pleasant sensation.  I  consider  it  a  slander  on  life  to- 
suggest  that  it  is  best  lived  in  an  anaesthetic  condition. 
What  of  joy  and  ecstacy  ?  Imagine  passing  your  summer 
holidays  under  a  state  of  chloroform. 

Rest  we  must  have,  but  life  is  a  living  wideawake  thing-, 
and  I  deny  that  there  is 

'  No  rest  but  the  grave  for  the  Pilgrim  of  Life.' 

When  is  life  more  lived  than  in  boyhood  ?  Why  we  start 
life  with  a  thirst,  which  varies  a  great  deal,  but  never 
leaves  us — we  move  about  before  we  have  the  proper  use  of 
our  limbs,  and  run  all  sorts  of  risks,  as  if  eager  to  begin 
our  eventful  career — we  start  singing  without  producing 
music,  and  some  of  us  have  kept  at  it  ever  since, — and  we 
do  things  which  alienate  for  the  moment  our  best  friends,, 
and  this  practice  we  have  also  kept  up  by  more  varied 
means. 
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What  strains  we  placed  on  our  little  elastic  pliable 
limbs !  We  do  it  now  on  the  same  limbs,  and  sometimes 
they  snap.  Is  infancy  ever  to  be  a  blank?  Shall  we  live 
over  again  in  memory  our  earliest  days?  I  hope  not, 
although  I  should  embrace  the  opportunity  of  explaining 
that  what  was  put  often  down  to  my  nasty  temper,  as  a  baby, 
should  have  been  attributed  to  my  nurse — a  cruel  pin — or 
somebody's  neglect.  We  squalled  as  babies  and  nobody 
knew  why  we  did  so.  We  do  so  yet,  with  less  excuse, 
because  if  we  have  good  reason  to  squall  we  are  now  able 
to  say  what  it  is  for,  nor  have  we  quite  thrown  oft'  the 
habit  of  squealing  acquired  in  the  cradle.  Something 
might  be  said  in  favour  of  a  theory  that  many  of  our 
habits  are  formed  in  our  infancy,  and  that  after  life  is  an 
effort  to  shed  some,  and  develope  others. 

How  far  can  you  go  back  to  the  cradle  in  your  recollec- 
tion? Probably  quite  as  far  as  is  desirable.  I  think  so, 
because  the  first  thing  I  recollect  was  not  pleasant.  My 
nurse  let  me  jump  from  a  low  fence  wall  into  a  field.  I 
jumped  down  all  right;  but  my  little  frock  acted  like  a 
parachute,  and  when  I  landed  on  the  ground  I  did  not 
retain  my  feet,  but  sat  down  on  a  bed  of  nettles.  I  don't 
want  to  go  any  further  back  into  regions  of  that  kind.  I 
think  it  must  have  been  what  local  herbalists  call  a  bee 
nettle-bed.  WTiilst  I  recollect  this  somewhat  ancient  event, 
I  don't  recollect  any  efforts  made  to  appease  me  (for  I  feel 
certain  I  should  call  for  help) — no  sweets  or  cakes  that  were 
given  or  promised  to  me.  The  I.O.U.'s  of  infancy  were 
rarely  redeemed — they  were  barred  by  the  statute  of 
forgetfulness, — though  as  mere  promises  they  were  often 
successful. 

We  crept  on  'midst  many  unwelcome  kisses  and  a  lot 
of  complimentary,  but  untrue,  remarks,  into  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  life.  Why  should  such  things  be  said  ? 
You  can  rarely  go  truthfully  beyond  saying  of  a  baby, 
that  it  is  "  a  fine  child  " — that  will  do  for  either  a  fat  or 
thin  child — and  it  is  always  a  compliment  to  say  "  it  is 
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like  its  father,"  although  I  see  nothing  remarkable  in  that. 
A  fine  woman  is  a  big  one.  A  fine  thread  is  a  thin  one ;  a 
fine  baby  may  be  of  any  complexion,  the  only  thing  neces- 
sary is  that  the  mother  should  hear  what  you  say  about  it. 
But  keep  a  few  thoughts  in  reserve,  and  mind  you  do  not 
betray  yourself.  I  never  slobber  over  a  baby.  I  begin 
with  them,  when  they  think  me  capable  of  eating  their 
dolls.  Then  they  are  interesting.  When  a  child  thinks 
you  are  voracious  enough  to  eat  his  toys  you  can  do  some- 
thing with  him.  He  has  got  beyond  the  stage  of  stereotyped 
nursing;  I  mean  those  little  caresses  and  joltings  which 
everybody  tries  on  with  a  baby.  At  a  young  age  a  child 
may  weep  from  a  hidden  wound.  These  wounds  have 
healed  long  ago,  and  others  of  a  more  enduring  kind  have 
doubtless  appeared. 

You  do  not  recollect  that  climax  in  your  infancy,  when 
you  were  said  "  to  begin  to  take  notice,"  and  when  the 
event  was  proclaimed  in  the  family  and  remarked  by 
every  visitor.  You  have  been  doing  it  ever  since  with 
very  mixed  feelings.  Ultimately  you  were  breeched,  and 
all  your  dignity  and  troubles  seemed  to  come  at  once. 

For  a  long  time  you  dared  not  stray  "  far  from  your 
home  on  life's  rough  way."  You  were  the  object  of  envy 
in  some,  and  derision  in  others,  and  ultimately,  by  gradual 
stages,  you  were  fairly  launched  into  boyhood,  and 
perplexed  with  its  indulgence  and  its  restraint.  This  you 
experienced  at  home.  What  probably  struck  you  was  that 
the  indulgence  was  intermittent,  and  the  restraint  regular 
and  constant.  Then,  and  all  through  your  life,  outsiders 
have  been  telling  you  to  break  through  restraint. 
Ridicule,  one  of  the  strongest  weapons,  was  used  by  your 
playmates  to  urge  you  to  do  improper  things.  Oh,  the 
tyranny  of  playmates  !  As  a  class  they  are  often  interfering 
and  unsympathetic,  urging  juniors  to  do  what  the  seniors 
know  will  get  them  into  trouble,  and  which  they  dare  not 
do  themselves.  Did  you  ever  quarrel  in  your  boyhood? 
Probably  you  have  some  little  scar  left  to  remind  you  of 
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the  past.  Eveiy  lad's  prowess  seemed  to  be  known  in  the 
fighting-lists  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  known  who 
could  fight  you,  and  whom  you  could  fight.  One  battle 
perhaps  led  to  a  re-classification — sometimes  successful 
bluff  or  bravado  would  do  it.  Occasionally  things  had  to 
be  readjusted;  something  had  to  be  resented,  somebody 
had  to  be  punished.  You  had  to  live  up  to  the  traditions 
of  your  class,  and  within  them.  To  defy  them,  or  to 
introduce  startling  innovations,  would  expose  you  to 
ridicule  or  disfavour. 

The  tradition  of  boys  is  a  most  conservative  thing, 
affecting  the  class  of  game  played,  the  method  of  playing 
it,  and  the  seasonable  introduction  of  the  game.  Who 
starts  the  periodical  revival  of  boys'  games  ?  They  follow 
in  regular  succession  year  after  year,  varying  as  little  as 
the  appearance  of  the  moon.  I  overtook  a  lad  going  to 
school,  and  asked  him  what  game  was  in  season.  He  did 
not  seem  to  understand  me;  so  I  told  him  that  when  I 
was  a  lad  there  was  a  time  for  shuttlecock,  peg-top  and 
other  games;  and  I  again  inquired,  "  what  was  on  now." 
He  grasped  the  situation,  and  said  very  indistinctly,  for 
his  mouth  was  full  of  something.  "  Oh,  it-s  chewing 
India-rubber-time  now !"  Lads  are  slaves  to  fashion,  and 
to  be  playing  an  unseasonable  game  or  to  be  unable  to 
indulge  in  a  prevailing  game  is  to  lose  caste. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  bullying  and  tyranny 
amongst  boys.  A  lad  begins  early  in  life  his  lessons  of 
endurance  and  restraint.  A  playground  boycott  is  not  a 
small  matter,  as  long  as  it  lasts.  How  often  a  parent 
spoils  her  child  by  always  taking  his  side  without  knowing 
the  real  merits  of  the  case.  Some  children  will  run  home 
with  their  grievances,  always  sure  of  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement. The  fond  parent  never  thinks  the  child 
may  be  at  fault.  Some  children,  on  receiving  the  least 
pain,  mental  or  physical,  will  run  home  and  begin  crying 
when  about  twenty  yards  from  the  house.  This  is  a  poor 
training  for  the  struggles  of  life  that  must  be  ahead. 
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What  were  your  ideals,  your  ambitions,  when  a  boy? 
Did  you  long  to  be  a  grocer,  so  that  you  could  get  at  the 
raisins?  Did  you  not  think  the  circus-clown  something 
more  than  a  man,  and  have  you  not  escorted  the  gaudy 
vehicle  for  a  mile  out  of  town? 

What  were  your  attachments,  your  early  loves?  What 
simple  methods  you  adopted  to  get  into  favour?  How 
often  have  you  looked  your  feelings  into  the  eyes  of  some 
girl  at  church,  although  you  never  spoke  to  her?  If  your 
heart  was  not  broken  at  twenty,  it  must  have  sustained 
many  chippings.  What  nonsense  is  talked  about  the  first 
love !  It  is  lost  in  antiquity.  How  can  anyone  be 
expected  to  discriminate  amongst  so  many.  What  is 
meant  by  first  love  may  be  most  enduring,  and  that  from 
which  you  cannot  free  yourself,  if  you  wished.  Beauty 
seems  to  be  the  apparent  possession  of  those  qualities 
which  we  admire,  and  which  we  diagnose  by  a  glance. 

Do  you  ever  blush  at  your  clumsiness  in  your  youth,  at 
your  efforts  to  get  acquainted  with  some  girl  or  to  obtain 
her  favour?  I  remember  sending  a  couple  of  sweets  to  a 
girl  who  was  playing  at  skipping-rope,  but  it  got  me  more 
ridicule  than  favour.  How  ready  young  folks  are  to  peck 
at  each  other,  and  to  ridicule  some  well-meant  and 
innocent  thing,  if  a  little  unusual  and  awkward.  But 
when  you're  in  love,  you're  excited,  your  cool  judgment  is 
suspended.  To  you  the  thing  is  real  and  of  vital 
importance,  its  gravity  upsets  your  nerves.  How  else  can 
you  explain  my  sending  two  sweets  by  a  messenger, 
instead  of  taking  them  myself  ?  The  messenger  was  blunt 
and  tactless,  but  I  might  have  been  more  so. 

How  about  life  at  home  with  your  family  and  the  many 
and  varied  events  that  happened, — the  affection,  the 
kindness,  the  misunderstandings,  the  ephemeral  estrange- 
ments, and  the  real  delinquencies? 

I  am  not  alluding  to  parental  rebukes, — that  is  an 
unpleasant  subject, — they  have  now  become  "  moments  of 
emotion  remembered  in  tranquility."  What  a  world  you 
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have  in  the  home !  Its  sunshine  and  its  shadows,  its 
happiness  and  its  tragedies,  its  misplaced  blame,  and  its 
vindications ! 

We  went  to  school  with  the  severe  maxim,  "  Spoil  the 
rod  and  mend  the  child."  Those  days,  when  school-hours 
were  so  tedious,  and  the  clocks  seemed  to  be  almost  at  a 
standstill,  but  after  school  the  interval  between  school  and 
darkness  seemed  to  fly  at  an  amazing  and  disappointing 
speed.  I  used  to  be  told  those  were  my  best  days. 
I  thought,  if  that  were  so,  I  had  some  rum  ones  to  come 
on.  I  was  no  doubt  thinking  of  the  discipline,  the  tasks, 
the  corrections,  and  the  general  perversity  of  my  seniors 
and  those  in  authority  over  me.  But  we  must  get  on. 
School  life  itself  is  a  big  subject,  and  we  must  leave  it. 

How  dear  were  the  friendships  of  boyhood !  Some  last 
through  life,  others  are  broken  by  death,  quarrels  and 
removals. 

The  quarrels  of  boyhood  were  not  usually  serious.  I 
wrestled  with  a  lad  once,  and  his  arm  was  broken.  I  see 
him  in  Manchester  sometimes,  and  his  size  makes  me 
thankful  he  is  not  vindictive.  Another  lad  I  used  to  call 
upon  at  his  home  in  the  morning  and  pick  him  up  on  my 
way  to  school.  I  called  as  usual  one  morning  and  asked 
him  if  he  was  ready,  and  he  replied,  "  Ah,  tha's  spokken 
first!"  This  remark  reminded  me  that  we  had  had  a 
serious  quarrel  the  night  before,  but  I  had  forgotten  it. 
How  delightful  it  is  to  forget  a  wrong  or  a  quarrel !  You 
cannot  do  it  by  an  effort.  If  it  is  not  owing  to  a  decay  of 
memory,  it  must  arise  from  a  forgiving  disposition.  We 
were  capable  of  that  in  our  boyhood ;  now  things  will  not 
fade  away — we  wish  they  would, — and  the  canvas  of 
memory  is  blurred  by  many  an  ugly  patch. 

What  would  you  not  give  to  possess  again  the  romping 
enthusiasm  of  your  boyhood?  The  arrangements  ever 
sent  a  thrill  of  delightful  expectation  through  you  for 
many  days  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  school  cricket 
match.  There  were  no  leagues  in  those  days,  no  restrain- 
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ing  thought  of  averages — we  thought  only  of  three  things, 
tradition,  reputation  and  victory.  In  my  first  school 
match  I  went  in  first,  and  was  not  out  at  the  close  of  the 
innings.  I  gave  any  amount  of  easy  chances,  but  that  did 
not  appear  to  mitigate  the  rough  handling  that  I  got  in 
being  carried  shoulder-high  from  the  wickets  by  my 
schoolmates.  I  don't  want  any  more  of  such  distinctions. 

How  would  you  like  to  have  again  the  appetite  and 
digestive  powers  of  your  boyhood  ?  You  can't  do  with  the 
apples,  fruit  and  nuts,  that  you  used  to  delight  in.  Don't 
you  recollect  an  elderly  lady  once  giving  you  a  glass  of 
milk  and  some  preserve  pasty?  Have  you  ever  had  any- 
thing nicer  since?  Now,  when  you  get  something  nice, 
you  daren't  let  yourself  go.  You  were  not  always  so. 
You  ran  great  risks  as  a  boy,  and  were  prepared  to  run 
more.  I  remember  four  or  five  boys  one  summer  morning 
going  to  dine  at  an  eating-house  in  the  Market-place. 
They  brought  us  a  meat-pie  in  a  large  dish.  We  finished 
the  pie ;  it  was  delicious !  On  asking  how  much  we  had 
to  pay,  the  woman  said,  "  I'll  only  charge  you  9d.  It's 
been  in  the  window  three  weeks !"  Meat-pies  must  have 
deteriorated  since  then.  What  cook  now  can  make  a  pie, 
which  after  three  weeks'  exposure  in  the  window  to  the  sun 
and  innumerable  flies,  would  be  acceptable  and  so  much 
enjoyed  as  the  one  I  have  mentioned? 

As  we  get  on  in  life  we  turn  to  the  distant  past.  A 
kind  Providence  turns  our  gaze  from  the  sadness  and 
infirmities  of  age  to  the  freshness  and  hopefulness  of  our 
boyhood.  How  every  man  is  interested  if  you  refer, 
however  vaguely,  to  his  boyhood;  and  how  the  very 
mention  summons  up  vivid  pictures  of  joy,  tears  and 
earnest  living. 

Boyhood  is  a  most  important — perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant— part  of  our  life.  We  recall  it  with  pleasure,  and 
our  mind  constantly  turns  to  it.  Some  event  in  family 
history  brings  it  up — perhaps  some  family  relic  suggests 
it. 
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Boys  fill  a  large  place  in  the  area  of  the  human  race. 
They  are  constantly  doing  something.  We  read  of  them, 
we  hear  of  them,  come  in  contact  with  them,  and,  I  hope, 
love  them.  They  are  preparing  to  take  our  places,  and, 
in  their  turn,  to  play  their  parts  in  the  world's  history. 
They  remind  us  of  our  past,  and  I  hope,  in  some  respects 
at  least,  we  present  them  a  picture  of  what  they  would 
like  to  be. 


"  Letters  from  the  Mountains/' 

A  LITERARY  BY-PATH. 
BY   JOHN    MORTIMER. 

A  LWAYS  get  over  a  stile  .  .  .  that  is  to  say,  never 
omit  to  explore  a  footpath,  for  never  was  there  a 
footpath  yet  which  did  not  pass  something  of  interest." 
This  advice,  which  Richard  Jefferies  gives  to  the  rambler 
in  the  country,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  explorer  in  the 
domain  of  literature.  Of  the  pleasures  to  be  derived  by 
leaving  its  broad  highways  and  taking  to  the  by-paths, 
there  may  be  recalled  to  the  mind  many  writers  who  have 
given  us  plenteous  examples,  to  which  I  would  modestly 
venture  to  add  an  experience  of  my  own.  For  this  I  am 
indebted  to  three  small,  calf-bound  volumes  entitled, 
"  Letters  from  the  Mountains ;  being  the  real  correspond- 
ence of  a  lady  between  the  years  1773  and  1807,"  and 
which  made  their  appearance  in  the  latter  year.  I  do  not 
count  them  among  my  own  possessions,  for,  though  the 
advice  which  Polonius  gives  to  Laertes,  that  he  should 
"  neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be,"  is  equally  good  in 
relation  to  books  as  to  money,  to  the  offer  of  the  loan  of 
these  I  raised  no  objection.  They  formed  part  of  the 
library  of  my  old  friend  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Thomson, 
from  which  source  came  also  that  book  anent  Thomas 
Platter,  about  which  I  have  previously  given  some  account. 
My  friend  was  such  an  eminent  scholar,  and  displayed 
such  a  fine  taste  in  the  selection  of  books,  that  his 
autograph  on  the.  fly-leaf  of  one  has  always,  for  me,  the 
value  of  a  literary  endorsement.  When  I  found,  also,  as 
in  this  case,  that  it  was  accompanied  by  a  memorandum 
recording  that  the  volumes  were  "picked  up  in  Old  Garratt 
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for  two  shillings,"  I  concluded  that  he  thought  he  had 
made  a  good  bargain. 

For  the  right  ordering  of  my  discourse  I  should  premise 
that  when  the  letters  came  into  my  hands  I  had  no  previous 
knowledge  of  their  existence;  so,  in  commencing  to  read 
them,  there  was  an  entire  unconsciousness  of  where  this 
literary  by-path  would  lead  me,  and  the  narrative  of  the 
result,  as  here  set  forth,  is  merely  an  illustration  of  a 
pleasant  process  of  evolution  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. That  they  constituted  the  real  correspondence  of  a 
lady,  and  were  not  such  products  of  the  imagination  as  we 
have  been  made  familiar  with  in  these  latter  days,  in 
epistolary  literature  of  the  feminine  kind,  was,  in  the 
prospect,  comforting.  Thackeray  tells  us  that  he  had 
what  he  calls  bedside  books,  among  which  were  "  Howel's 
Letters,"  and  a  certain  old-fashioned  look  about  these  led 
me  to  include  them  among  books  which  are  reserved  for 
the  closing  evening  hours,  to  be  read  by  the  bedroom  fire, 
and  in  the  mild  illumination  of  candles. 

For  the  most  part  the  letters  are  addressed  to  ladies, 
and  one  is  early  made  aware  that  the  mountains  are  those 
of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  that  the  fair  correspondent 
is  a  young  Scottish  lady  who  is  travelling  with  her  parents 
from  Glasgow — which  she  is  pleased,  in  her  romantic  way, 
to  call  Balclutha — to  Fort  Augustus,  which  is  to  be  their 
biding  place.  From  an  abbreviated  signature  and  some 
internal  evidence,  I  inferred,  and  rightly,  as  the  sequel 
showed,  that  her  name  was  Anne  Mac  Vicar.  It  is  in 
April  of  1773  that  the  journey  is  begun,  and  her  mood  in 
setting  out  is,  like  the  month,  somewhat  tearful.  The 
outlook  for  her,  it  seems,  is  not  a  cheerful  one.  "  Alas !" 
says  she  on  the  second  page,  "  it  is  a  bleak  prospect  for  a 
poor  traveller,  scarce  seventeen,  to  go  she  knows  not  where, 
and  to  do  she  knows  not  what,  and  to  live  with  she  knows 
not  whom  " ;  altogether  there  is  much  sorrow  in  her  heart, 
very  tenderly  expressed,  as  she  recalls  the  parting  scenes 
with  her  friends.  And  here  I  may  anticipate  a  little  and 
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go  on  to  say  that  as  I  turned  the  pages  of  these  letters 
it  was  revealed  to  me  that  I  was  making  the  acquaintance 
of  a  young  lady  of  marked  individuality,  one  for  whom 
William  Black  might  have  conceived  a  sympathetic 
regard,  a  damsel  warm-hearted,  quick-witted,  sentimental 
in  a  sweetly  wholesome  way,  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
aspects  of  nature,  and  with  ready  powers  of  description,  of 
an  independent,  reflective  and  critical  mind  withal,  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  English  literature  not  to  be  looked  for 
in  one  so  young,  manifesting  itself  in  incidental  ways  of 
quotation  and  reference,  that  came  upon  one  in  the  nature 
of  pleasant  surprises.  One  finds,  too,  that  she  not  only 
loves  poetry  but  can  herself  write  verse ;  that  she  is  steeped 
in  Ossian  and  Homer,  and  carries  with  her  a  copy  of  the 
Odyssey.  Not  a  little  did  it  contribute  to  the  interest  of 
these  letters  to  find  that  the  earliest  were  dated  from 
Inverary  and  Oban,  and  that  I  was  being  conducted,  in 
these  stages  of  the  journey,  along  mountain  ways  to  some 
extent  familiar  in  one's  knapsack  days.  It  is  at  Loch 
Lomond  that  this  personal  interest  conies  into  play,  and 
one  reads  how,  as  the  road-travelling  party  approached  it, 
there  came  on  "  a  small,  soft,  melancholy  rain,  and  Ben 
Lomond's  great  head  was  wrapt  in  such  a  veil  of  thick 
mist  that  the  nearer  we  drew  the  less  we  saw  of  it."  The 
young  lady's  mood  is  still  as  sad  and  tearful  as  the  skies, 
and  the  mountain  gloom  is  reflected  within;  she  is  very 
sure  she  will  not  smile  this  summer,  "  nor  read  any  books 
but  the  Bible  and  Young's  '  Night  Thoughts,'  "  and  even 
the  Odyssey  is  to  be  rejected.  And  as  to  friends  who  are 
travelling  with  her,  she  says  :  — 

They  showed  as  much  sense  and  feeling  as  Job's  did,  at 
first,  whose  silence  on  an  occasion  which  common  minds  would 
have  seized  to  say  common  things,  I  always  admired.  In 
short,  the  whole  party  seemed  lost  in  meditation,  till  the  sight 
of  Loch  Lomond  roused  us.  What  a  happy  faculty  is  an 
active  imagination  to  counteract  the  evils  of  sickly  sensi- 
bility !  I  pass  over  the  beautiful  groves  and  cornfields  that 
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adorn  the  lower  sides,  for  I  had  seen  such  things  before,  and 
they  brought  images  of  tranquility  which  my  mind  could  not 
relish  in  its  depressed  state.  But  the  solemn  and  melancholy 
grandeur  of  the  lofty  dark  mountains,  and  abrupt  rocks 
tufted  with  heather  and  juniper,  that  rose  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lake,  and  seemed  to  close  its  upper  end,  arrested  my 
attention  at  once.  I  peopled  their  narrow  and  gloomy  glens 
with  those  vindictive  clans  that  used  to  make  such  fatal  in- 
cursions of  old.  I  thought  I  saw  Bruce  and  his  faithful  few 
ascending  them  in  his  forced  flight  from  Bute.  A  train  of 
departed  heroes  seemed  to  pass  in  their  clouds  in  long  review, 
and  do  but  guess  who  closed  the  procession,  no  other  than  the 
notorious  Rob  Roy,  riding  up  the  Loch  side  with  the  lady  he 
forced  away,  and  the  '  twenty  men  in  order,'  who  make  such 
a  figure  in  the  ballad. 

Her  mother,  she  says,  knew  the  family  and  could  tell 
her  the  whole  history  of  the  transaction,  and  how  the  lady 
was  too  delicate  for  such  a  rough  adventure,  and  how  she 
died  of  grief  very  soon  after. 

But  despite  her  sad  mood,  when  she  comes  to  the  inn, 
our  young  lady,  being  by  nature  of  a  sprightly  disposition, 
brightens  up  and  confesses,  to  one  she  has  left  behind  in 
sorrow,  that  though  she  had  not  expected  to  smile  again, 
finding  herself  at  dinner  with  pleasant  company,  she  grew 
insensibly  cheerful;  "  and  before  tea,"  says  she,  "your 
friend  who  was  not  to  relax  a  muscle  this  year,  more  than 
half-smiled,  and  by  supper-time  laughed  outright." 
"  But,"  continues  she,  "  truly  might  I  say,  '  in  the  midst 
of  laughter  the  heart  is  sad.'  Give  me  credit  for  honesty, 
imitate  my  sincerity,  and  tell  me  when  you  laughed  first." 
Later,  however,  in  the  moonlit  night,  the  Ossianic  mania, 
as  she  calls  -it,  takes  possession  of  her,  and  the  winds  are 
in  their  gusts  touching  viewless  harps,  and  to  her  eye  "  in 
the  passing  clouds,  brightened  by  the  beams  of  the  moon, 
pass  the  shades  of  the  lovely  and  the  brave  that  live  in 
the  songs  of  other  times."  To  add  to  the  romance  of  the 
situation,  as  the  moonstruck  girl  looks  out  from  her 
window,  from  the  kitchen  below,  and  through  the 
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disjointed  floor,  there  rises,  "  like  a  stream  of  rich-distilled 
perfumes,"  some  strains  sad  and  sweet,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental ;  and,  stealing  down  there  on  tiptoe,  she  sees 
a  great  dark-browed  highlander,  sitting  over  a  fire,  playing 
a  Gaelic  lament  on  two  jews'  harps  at  once,  "  while  a 
nymph,  half  hidden  amongst  her  heavy  locks,  was  pacing 
backwards,  turning  a  great  wheel  and  keeping  time  with 
voice  and  steps  to  his  mournful  tones."  It  is  "  Macgrigor 
na  Ruara  "  that  the  highlander  is  playing;  and  years 
afterwards,  when  she  comes  to  know  Gaelic,  she  is  able  to 
translate  the  lament  for  inclusion  in  Thomson's  "  Scottish 
Music." 

Journeying  forward,  they  come  to  another  inn,  where 
there  is  a  halt  while  one  of  the  horses  is  shod;  and  our 
young  lady  takes  the  opportunity  of  wandering  forth  to 
gather  some  of  the  freshest  primroses  she  has  ever  seen, 
found  growing  from  the  roots  of  a  weeping  birch,  that 
actually  "  wept  odorous  dew  "  upon  her.  In  her  walk  she 
comes  to  an  inlet  of  the  lake,  with  streams  flowing  into  it, 
shaded  with  alder  and  hazel,  and  here  she  is  reminded  of  a 
creek  where  Ulysses  went  on  shore  in  Phoeacia,  and  now 
she  wishes  for  her  Odyssey  again,  but,  alas !  it  has  been 
left  behind  in  the  chaise.  At  breakfast  they  are  joined  by 
a  young  student,  travelling  home  from  college,  who, 
though  otherwise  polite  and  attractive,  so  amuses  and 
irritates  her  by  a  querulousness  and  grumbling  about  food, 
unworthy  of  a  highlander,  that  she  likens  him  to  Smel- 
f ungus  in  Sterne's  "  Sentimental  Journey " ;  and  this 
reminds  her  that  they  had  that  morning  passed,  "  with 
reverence  due,"  the  monument  of  a  real  Smelfungus,  as 
she  is  pleased,  disrespectfully,  to  call  Dr.  Tobias  Smollett, 
who,  in  "  The  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker,"  came 
this  way  to  the  renewal  of  the  author's  acquaintance  with 
his  native  place  and  favourite  lake. 

Through  the  pass  of  Glencoe  they  travel,  the  new 
Smelfungus  being  of  the  party.  The  day  is  one  of  dismal 
rain,  which  adds,  as  she  says,  to  the  "  horror  of  that 
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stupendous  solitude";  but  there  is  a  little  inn  to  arrive 
al.  thatched  as  to  its  roof  and  disclosing  in  its  interior 
"  a  well-swept  clay  floor  and  an  enlivening  blaze  of  peats 
and  brushwood  on  the  hearth,"  and  implements  for  hunting 
and  fishing  suspended  from  the  roof.  Says  our  young 
lady  :  '*  I  thought  myself  in  Ithaca,  though  Homer  does 
not  speak  of  peats  nor  trout/'  Here  are  they  very 
hospitably  entertained.  "Shall  I  tell  you  of  our  dinner?" 
she  asks.  "  Never  before  did  I  blot  paper  with  such  a 
detail,  but  it  is  instructive  to  know  how  cheaply  we  may 
be  pleased.  On  a  clean  table  of  two  fir  deals  we  had  as 
clean  a  cloth;  trout  new  from  the  lake,  eggs  fresh  as  our 
student's  heart  could  wish,  kippered  salmon,  fine  new- 
made  butter  and  barley  cakes,  which  we  preferred  to  the 
loaf  we  had  brought  with  us.  Smelf  ungtis  began  to  mutter 
about  the  cooking  of  our  trouts;  I  pronounced  them  very 
well  drest  out  of  pure  spite,  for  by  this  time  I  could  not 
endure  him  from  the  pains  he  took  to  mortify  the  good 
people  and  to  show  how  he  had  been  used  to  lodge  and 
dine  better."  There  are  two  hours  to  wait  for  the  ferry, 
and  while  Smelf  ungus  is  walking  on  the  loch  side,  "  in  all 
the  dignity  of  surly  displeasure,"  she  writes  her  letter. 
Then  there  is  tea,  with  a  venison  ham,  and  other  good 
things  are  forthcoming;  and  there  is  pleasant  talk,  too, 
so  that  everyone  is  pleased,  and  Smelfungus,  she  says, 
quoting  Shakespeare  a  little  incorrectly,  himself  becomes, 

As  mild  and  patient  as  the  female  dove, 
When  first  her  golden  couplets  are  disclos'd. 

Through  torrents  of  rain  they  travel  across  the  loch  and 
further  on  to  Inverary,  where  they  arrive  "  wet  and  weary, 
late  and  dreary,"  to  find  that  "  city  of  the  mountains," 
as  she  calls  it,  veiled  in  mist,  so  that  only  through 
occasional  moonbeams  could  she  admire  the  semi-circular 
sweep  which  the  beach  makes  around  the  lake.  But  next 
morning  she  is  up  at  five  to  renew  her  correspondence, 
and  tell  how  the  sun  shines  a(irain,  and  her  heart  is  glad 
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at  the  sight  of  it ;  hope  revives ;  u  it  is  the  spring  of  day,  of 
life  and  of  the  year  " ;  in  the  fair  face  of  nature  she  finds 
endless  sources  of  delight,  consolation  for  sorrow,  that, 
like  Milton's  sweet  music, 

will  breathe 
Above,  about,  and  underneath. 

Here,  at  Inverary,  one  gets  descriptions  of  Loch  Fyne, 
with  the  somewhat  mean-looking  village  at  the  edge  of  it, 
the  green  sward,  with  noble  beech  trees  on  it,  reaching 
from  one  horn  of  the  crescent  to  the  other,  the  castle  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  behind  it  the  great  overshadowing 
mountain.  The  castle  is  visited,  and  she  is  much 
impressed  with  its  Gothic  grandeur,  its  noble  interior, 
with  the  chamber  hung  with  Gobelins'  tapestry,  where 
she  seems  to  have  entered  some  pastoral  Arcadia,  together 
with  many  other  attractions ;  but  she  finds  that  it  is  not  a 
place  where  she  would  care  to  live ;  "  there  is  such  a  stately 
absence  of  all  comfort,  everything  that  unsophisticated 
nature  delights  to  cling  to  is  put  so  far  away,  and  the 
owner  seems  somehow  alone  in  the  middle  of  his  works, 
like  Nebucadnezzar  saying,  '  Behold  now  the  great  Babylon 
which  I  have  made.' ':  In  contrast  with  this,  it  is 
delightful  to  her  to  see  the  moon  shining  on  Loch  Fyiie, 
with  the  shadow  of  the  mountain  falling  on  the  great 
house,  in  its  solitary  grandeur.  In  this  letter  there  is  an 
amusing  touch  of  self-revelation  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
She  is  telling  of  a  friend  who  has  married  a  widower,  and 
become  a  step-mother,  and  of  her  she  says  :  "  She  puts  me 
in  mind  of  a  hen  with  an  alien  brood  of  young  ducks.  If 
I  am  ever  to  marry  at  all,  which  is  very  unlikely,  thinking 
of  many  subjects  as  I  do,  I  could  be  easily  reconciled  to  a 
ready-made  family,  supposing  them  to  be  docile  and 
grateful.  I  can  easily  comprehend  how  one  could  adopt 
them  to  one's  affections."  The  plague  of  them  as  young 
animals  would  be  avoided,  and  then  "  think  of  the  credit 
one  should  get  for  being  so  kind  to  these  ready-made 
innocents,  and,  moreover,  the  strong  hold  such  generosity 
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would  gain  in  your  lord's  affections.  Now  if  there  is  any 
office  that  would  insure  one  against  paying  Eve's  penalty 
I  think  breeding  ducks  would  be  no  bad  speculation." 

From  Inverary  there  is  a  dreary  ride  on  horseback  over 
the  rain-smitten  moors  of  lofty  Mona  Lin,  in  storm  and 
mist,   and  along  a  path  where  the  horses  are  conducted 
with  difficulty  by  the  guide,  with  nothing  but  a  flight  of 
wild  ducks  from  a  small  lake,  and  the  uncertain  sight  of 
some  deer  in  the  mist,  to  relieve  the  monotony.     Late  at 
night  Obaii  is  reached,  and  the  tired-out  party  is  housed 
with   a   distant   relative,   one   Collector   MacVicar.     This 
worthy  old  gentleman  figures  prominently  in  the  earlier 
letters,    and   is   so   charming   that   our  young   lady   falls 
deeply  in  love  with  him,  but  it  is  a  hopeless  business,  as 
"  he  is  about  seventy  and  has  been  thrice  married."     The 
Collector's  house  overlooks  the  bay,  and  from  it  she  can 
see   some  of  the  western   islands   and   distant   dark  blue 
mountains,  and  thinks  that  just  such  a  prospect  "  Ulysses 
had  from  the  heights  of  his  dear  rocky  Ithaca,"  looking  on 
Zante  and  Cephalonia  as  she  did  on  Mull  and  Tiree.    There 
is  a  delightful  green  valley,   too,   reaching   inland  with 
cottages  in  it,  and  rocks  tufted  with  yellow  broom  and 
mountain  ash ;  and,  rambling  there,  she  comes  upon  goats, 
and  is  so  attracted  by  them  that  she  says :    "  I  think  if 
ever  I  run  wild  on  the  rocks,  which  at  times  I  feel  much 
inclined  to,  I  will  not  be  a  shepherdess  but  a  goatherder. 
These  creatures  have  more  sense  and  spirit  than  heavy- 
headed  sheep;  they  differ  much  as  highlanders  do  from 
plodding  lowlanders."     While  they  are  in  Oban  she  goes 
on   a    Sunday   to    an    odd,    old,    half-ruinous    church    at 
Kilmore,  some  miles  away,  and  the  journey  is  made  on 
horseback  in  falling  snow,  which  the  people  mind  no  more 
than  hair-powder.  The  minister  is  a  handsome  highlander, 
the  brother,  it  appears,  of  the  celebrated  Flora  Macdonald, 
whom  he  strongly  resembles.     She  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  congregation,  noting  their  garb  and  demeanour,  and 
especially  the  grandmothers  of  some  present.      Of  these 
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ancient  danies  she  notes  that  "  they  preserve  the  form  of 
dress  worn  some  hundred  years  ago.  Stately  erect  and 
self-satisfied,  without  a  trace  of  the  languor  and  coldness 
of  age,  they  march  up  the  area  with  gaily-coloured  plaids 
fastened  about  the  breast  with  a  silver  brooch,  like  the  full 
moon  in  size  and  shape.  Bound  their  heads  is  tied  the 
very  plain  kerchief  Mrs.  Page  alludes  to,  when  Falstaff 
tells  her  how  well  she  would  become  a  Venetian  tire ;  and 
on  each  cheek  depends  a  silver  lock,  which  is  always 
cherished,  and  considered,  not  improperly,  as  a  kind  of 
decoration.  These,  you  must  observe,  are  the  common 
people."  Then  she  tells  how  the  young  venerate  the  oldr 
and  the  pious  regard  they  have  for  their  ancestors;  alto- 
gether it  is  a  fine  country  to  grow  old  in,  and  to  die  in  if 
you  would  have  your  memory  cherished.  That  reference 
to  the  highland  brooch  reminds  one  that  Wordsworth  has 
devoted  a  poem  to  its  history  and  associations :  — 

The  silver  brooch  of  massy  frame, 
Worn  at  the  breast  of  some  grave  dame 
On  road  or  path,  or  at  the  door 
Of  fern-thatched  hut  on  heathy  moor. 

Our  young  lady  is  the  only  one  in  the  congregation  who1 
has  no  GaBlic  in  which  the  sermon  should  have  been 
delivered,  but  for  her  sake  it  is  preached  in  English.  She 
feels  highly  honoured,  and  says  :  "Judge  of  my  importance 
in  having  a  sermon  preached  for  my  very  self.  Poor  souls ! 
will  you  ever  compare  yourselves  to  me  again."  After 
service  they  adjourn  to  a  kind  of  public-house  for  conver- 
sation and  refreshment.  The  kirk  itself,  she  says,  is 
literally  accounted  a  public  place.  "People  not  singularly 
pious,  cross  ferries  and  ride  great  distances  in  bad  weather, 
not  solely,  I  fear,  to  hear  the  glad  tidings  in  church,  but 
to  meet  friends  in  this  good-humoured  kindly  way  after 
service."  There  is  a  stormy  ride  homeward  in  blinding 
snow,  and  after  that  is  reached  she  writes:  "I  am  going 
to  bid  good  night  to  the  moon;  the  storm  is  over,  the- 
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undulating  waters  are  like  living  light,  while  the  same 
beams  repose  so  sweetly  on  the  shadowy  sides  of  far-seen 
mountains  that  arise  in  distant  isles:  — 

in  such  a  night 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  sea  bank,  and  waved  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Ungrateful  cur  that  he  was.  Adieu !  may  you  never  wave 
a  willow  or  spend  a  good  day  as  I  have  done.  It  is  past 
midnight,  and  remorse  is  preying  on  me." 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  very  few  of  the  letters.  They 
are  the  spring-flowers,  as  it  were,  of  a  correspondence 
which  extends  over  a  long  series  of  years,  and  the  extracts 
I  have  made  may  have  served  as  some  light  limnings  of 
portraiture.  My  purpose  will  be  achieved  when  I  come  to 
the  point  of  discovery  of  their  authorship,  which  lies 
within  these  earlier  limitations.  To  this  end  the  narrative 
of  the  journey  may  be  continued,  as  succinctly  as  the 
conditions  will  permit  until  the  writer  reaches  Fort 
Augustus.  In  the  last  letter  from  Oban  there  is  a  little 
bit  of  self-revelation  worth  noting.  She  says :  "  Do  not 
think  that  I  indulge  myself  in  the  conceit  of  not  caring 
for  anybody  unless  they  have  the  taste  for  reading,  which 
great  leisure  and  solitude,  in  a  manner,  forced  upon  me. 
But  I  would  have  people  love  truth  and  nature;  I  would 
have  them  look  a  little  into  the  great  work  which  their 
Maker  has  left  open  to  everybody.  I  would  have  the 
rising  and  setting  sun,  the  blossoming  trees  and  opening 
flowers  give  them  the  same  pleasure,  which  many  taste 
without  knowing  their  alphabet." 

From  Oban  they  sail  in  the  King's  wherry,  and  have 
a  stormy  voyage,  and,  being  in  danger  of  foundering,  are 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Appin,  where  for  a  time  they 
land.  Of  her  experiences  on  shore  one  finds  that,  having 
visited  a  beautiful  garden  where  a  delightful  old  lady 
cultivates  medical  herbs,  and,  having  taken  a  stroll 
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through  a  moonlit  wood,  this  girl  of  many  moods  has 
changed  her  mind  about  herding  goats,  and  is  determined 
to  seek  forthwith  : 

A  hairy  gown  and  narrow  cell 
Where  I  may  sit  and  nightly  spell, 
Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  shew, 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew. 

"  What  fine  transitions,"  says  she,  "  one  might  make,  from 
the  bright  eye  of  the  celestial  bull  to  the  soft  eye  of  the 
terrestrial  daisy,  by  thus  studying  stars  and  herbs  together. 
A  pair  of  hermits,  were  that  possible,  would  be  a  double 
felicity."  With  Fort  William,  where  they  halt  for  a 
time,  she  is  sorely  disappointed,  and  as  for  Ben  Nevis, 
"  it  is  a  great  clumsy  mountain,  without  any  fanciful 
breaks  or  fine  marked  outline,  like  those  of  Morven.  It  is 
great  without  sublimity,  and  seems  to  nod  above  the  ugly 
town,  and  shake  a  perpetual  drizzle  from  its  misty  locks. 
As  far  as  a  mountain  can  resemble  a  man,  it  resembles 
the  person  Smollett  has  marked  out  by  the  name  of  Captain 
Gawky.  I  wonder  much  how  anyone  lives  here,  when  they 
could  live  anywhere  else."  As  for  the  Fort,  "  it  looks  just 
like  a  place  to  kill  people  in,  'tis  so  gloomy  and  uncouth." 
"  0,"  she  exclaims,  "  this  is  a  bad  country  for  a  butterfly, 
a  bee,  or  an  enthusiast  to  expatriate  in,  but  it  is  the  best 
place  in  the  world  to  remember  an  absent  friend  in  !"  Of 
the  further  road-travelling  on  horseback  to  Fort  Augustus 
I  must  say  little.  The  narrative  is  full  of  romantic 
charm,  with  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  lochs  and 
rivers  that  lie  between,  which,  she  says,  prophetically,  may 
some  day  be  linked  together  by  a  canal  forming  a  navigable 
way  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  seas.  Inter- 
woven with  her  impressions  of  the  wildness  of  the  scenery 
the  gloom  of  mountain  and  of  glen,  relieved  by  features 
of  a  softer  kind,  she  gives  one  stories  of  the  old  highland 
chieftains  and  their  clans,  and  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe. 
She  is  surprised  to  find  the  raiding  spirit  is  not  yet  extinct, 
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and  that  a  sweet-looking  hamlet,  a  pastoral  solitude  in  a 
little  green  plain,  is  the  abode  of  the  only  remaining  horde 
of  eattle-stealers,  and  that  the  cluster  of  innocent  peasant 
cottages  is  merely  a  den  of  thieves.  Hitherto  she  has  been 
disposed  to  regard  the  military  road  as  an  innovation,  but 
now,  in  view  of  its  civilising  effects,  she  becomes  a  convert, 
ami  finds  herself  in  sympathy  with  that  good-natured 
Irishman,  Governor  Caulfield,  of  Fort  George,  who  said  : 

Had  you  seen  these  roads  before  they  were  made 

You  would  hold  up  your  hands  arid  bless  General  Wade. 

As  we  have  seen,  her  moods  vary  with  her  surroundings, 
and  when  there  is  storm  and  gloom  we  find  her  in  a 
melancholy  hour  expressing  herself  in  verse;  the  following 
are  the  concluding  lines  of  her  poem  :  — 

Thus  pleased,  the  sea  fowl  cry  aloud, 
While  toss'd  aloft  from  cloud  to  cloud, 

With  heedless  course  they  roam ; 
With  stern  delight  unmix'd  with  care, 
They  wander  thro'  the  troubled  air, 

Like  me,  without  a  home. 

Of  course,  as  she  admits,  there  is  a  poetic  fallacy  here, 
seeing  that  both  the  wild-fowl  and  herself  will  in  due  time 
reach  home. 

When  at  last  she  arrives  at  Fort  Augustus  it  is  to  find 
herself  travel- worn,  sick  and  sad,  and  sheltered,  for  the 
time  being,  "  in  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,"  but  when  she 
gets  comfortably  housed  along  with  her  parents,  her  father 
having  come  to  be  barrack-master  at  the  Fort,  she  gives  one 
descriptions  of  the  place,  of  Loch  Ness,  upon  which  it 
stands,  and  of  the  garrison  life.  But  of  the  greatest 
interest  are  some  letters  addressed  to  her  relative  Collector 
MacVicar  of  Oban.  For  his  entertainment  she  ventures 
upon  some  essays  in  biographical  criticism,  and  among 
them  are  estimates  of  the  character  of  Peter  the  Great  and 
( )liver  Cromwell.  In  one  of  these  she  says  that  her  study 
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of  Cromwell  has  been  interrupted  by  a  book  which  has 
completely  absorbed  her  attention  for  the  time.  She 
writes :  — 

'Tis  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  which  you  must  certainly 
read.  Goldsmith  puts  one  in  mind  of  Shakespeare;  his 
narrative  is  improbable  and  absurd  in  many  instances,  yet 
all  his  characters  do  and  say  so  exactly  what  might  be 
supposed  of  them,  if  so  circumstanced,  that  you  willingly 
resign  your  mind  to  the  sway  of  this  pleasing  enchanter  : 
laugh  heartily  at  improbable  incidents  and  weep  bitterly  for 
impossible  distresses.  But  his  personages  have  all  so  much 
nature  about  them.  Keep  your  gravity,  if  you  can,  when 
Moses  is  going  to  market  with  the  colt,  in  his  waistcoat  of 
gosling  green  ;  when  the  Vicar's  family  make  the  notable 
procession  on  Blackberry  and  his  companion ;  or  when  the 
fine  ladies  dazzle  the  Flamboroughs  with  taste,  Shakespeare 
and  the  musical  glasses;  not  to  mention  the  polemical 
triumphs  of  that  redoubted  monogamist  the  Vicar.  'Tis  a 
thousand  pities  Goldsmith  had  not  patience  or  art  to  conclude 
suitably  a  story  so  happily  conducted ;  but  the  closing  events 
rush  on  so  precipitately,  are  managed  with  so  little  skill,  and 
wound  up  in  such  a  hurried  and  really  bungling  manner, 
that  you  seem  hastily  awakened  from  an  affecting  dream. 
Then  miseries  are  heaped  on  the  poor  Vicar  with  such 
barbarous  profusion  that  the  imagination,  weary  of  such 
cruel  tyranny,  ends  it  by  breaking  the  illusion.  I  have  too 
much,  indeed,  anticipated  your  own  observations ;  but  my 
intention  was  to  awake  your  curiosity  that  you  might  share 
the  pleasure  this  artless  tale  has  afforded  me. 

These  criticisms  seem  to  have  surprised  the  worthy  old 
gentleman,  and  he  is  curious  to  know  from  what  sources 
this  "  premature  information  and  reflection "  has  been 
obtained.  Hitherto  one  has  known  nothing  of  her  ante- 
cedents, though  here  and  there  in  her  letters  there  were 
incidental  remarks  which  pointed  to  some  former  residence 
in  North  America.  In  one  place  she  says  :  "  I  now  think 
plaids  and  faltans  (fillets)  just  as  becoming  as  I  once  did 
the  furs  and  wampums  of  the  Mohawks,  whom  I  always 
remember  with  kindness  " ;  and  now  she  tells  the  Collector 
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at  some  length  how  when,  in  her  earliest  years,  she  lived 
among  the  Dutch  settlers  in  Albany,  her  father  being  an 
officer  in  the  army,  and  quartered  there,  she  came  to  know 
Madam,  or,  as  she  calls  her,  Aunt  Schuyler,  who  took  a  great 
fancy  to  her,  who  wished  to  adopt  her,  and  in  whose  house 
she  lived  for  a  while ;  how  this  good  lady,  whose  life  she 
would  one  day  like  to  write,  finding  her  reading  "  Paradise 
Lost  "  with  delighted  attention,  was  astonished  to  see  a 
child  take  pleasure  in  such  a  book,  and  being  herself  a 
studious  reader,  encouraged  this  taste  to  the  introduction 
of  her  to  such  literature  as  was  available;  to  the 
"  Spectator,"  the  tragedy  of  "  Cato,"  the  works  of  Milton 
and  Young,  together  with  a  good  deal  of  biography  and 
history ;  and  in  this  way,  as  she  says,  "  whatever  culture 
my  mind  has  received  I  owe  to  her." 

Anent  that  letter  containing  the  criticism  of  Goldsmith, 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  about  three  months  after  it  was 
written,  and  on  the  evening  of  an  August  day,  two  horse- 
men might  have  been  seen  riding  along  the  margin  of 
Lough  Ness.  They  were  no  other  than  those  two  friends 
of  Goldsmith,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  James  Boswell, 
who  were  on  their  way  from  Inverness  to  Fort  Augustus, 
where  they  arrived  after  dark,  and  were  admitted  at  the 
postern,  the  gate  being  closed.  As  the  inn  was  too 
wretched  for  gentlemen  of  their  quality,  they  were  very 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  Governor;  and  of  their 
doings  here  one  may  read  in  their  respective  journals  of 
their  journey  to  the  Hebrides.  Our  young  lady  makes  no 
mention  of  this  visit,  though  she  must  have  been  aware 
of  it.  She  makes  reference,  however,  on  one  occasion  to 
"the  surly  Doctor"  as  having  been  entertained  by  someone 
she  knew;  and  elsewhere  says  to  a  friend,  "I  would  not 
have  you  rely  on  Johnson's  account  of  anything  relating 
to  the  Highlands,"  and  "  Boswell,  vain,  fantastic  and 
credulous,  often  misled  him  without  intending  it."  On 
their  way  Johnson  and  Boswell  had  visited  the  falls  of 
Fyers,  which  Johnson  describes,  wishing,  however,  that 
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his  curiosity  might  have  been  gratified  with  less  trouble 
and  danger.  He  also  mentions  the  existence,  on  the  Loch, 
of  a  sloop  of  sixty  tons,  which  was  used  in  the  service  of 
the  fort,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  In  one  of  her  letters, 
our  correspondent  tells  of  a  pleasure  party  on  the  Loch 
to  see  the  famous  fall,  and  how  in  this  sloop,  with  a 
firing  of  her  guns,  and  a  hoisting  of  colours,  they 
leave  the  fort  and  sail  gaily  forth.  It  is  a  June  day, 
and  she  describes  the  voyage  out,  the  fall,  and  the 
surrounding  scenery  with  a  very  graphic  pen,  and 
to  the  indulgence  of  much  sentiment  of  a  romantic 
kind.  All  goes  merrily  until  it  is  time  to  return, 
and  the  spirits  of  the  party  begin  to  flag.  "  One  lady," 
she  says,  "  always  delicate  and  nervous,  was  seized  with  a 
fit,  a  hysterical  one,  that  frightened  us  all.  I  cut  her 
laces,  suppressed  her  struggles,  and  supported  her  in  my 
arms  during  the  paroxysms,  which  lasted  near  two  hours. 
What  you  must  allow  to  be  very  generous  in  the  company, 
not  one  of  them  seemed  to  envy  my  place,  or  made  the 
smallest  effort  to  supplant  me  in  it."  To  add  to  the 
discomfort  a  dead  calm  comes  on,  four  miles  from  home. 
It  is  now  midnight,  and  among  the  party  there  is  only 
gloomy  discomfort  and  drowsy  insipidity.  "  Our  chief," 
she  says,  "  took  a  fit  of  the  fidgets,  and  began  to  cry,  '  Poh, 
Poh ' ;  his  lady  took  a  fit  of  yawning ;  his  little  grandson 
took  a  fit  of  crying,  which  made  his  daughter  take  a  fit  of 
anger;  the  Doctor  took  a  fit  of  snoring;  even  the  good- 
natured  Admiral  took  a  fit  of  fretting  because  the  sailors 
had  taken  a  fit  of  drinking."  She  walks  the  deck  and  tries 
to  find  consolation  in  poetry  and  meditation  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  moonlit  lake,  but  it  is  of  no  use.  At  two  in 
the  morning  a  boat  is  got  out,  and  the  gentlemen  row 
them  home,  leaving  the  galley  to  the  drunken  sailors. 
"  You  may  judge,"  says  she,  "  how  gaily  we  arrived.  I 
fancy  Solomon  had  just  returned  from  a  long  party  of 
pleasure  on  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  where  one  of  his  mistresses 
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had  the  hysterics,  when  he  drew  his  pensive  conclusion 
that  '  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.'  " 

I  had  not  read  much  further  in  these  letters  before  I 
came  upon  one  signed  "  Anne  Grant,"  and  dated  from 
Laggan.  Our  young  lady  had  changed  her  name;  in  fact, 
had  married  the  chaplain  to  the  garrison,  who  was  also  the 
clergyman  at  Laggan,  a  highland  parish  not  far  away. 
Here  a  light  broke  in  upon  me;  I  took  down  a  volume  of 
Scottish  songs,  and  there  found  one  by  Mrs.  Grant,  of 
Laggan,  which  commences  thus  :  — 

Oh  where,  tell  me  where  has  your  highland  laddie  gone? 
Oh  where,  tell  me  where  lias  your  highland  laddie  gone? 
He's  gone  with  streaming  banners  where  noble  deeds  are  done, 
And  my  sad  heart  will  tremble  till  he  comes  safely  home. 

I  had  got  the  clue,  and  the  priceless  "  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography "  easily  furnished  the  rest..  From 
that  and  other  sources  did  one  come  to  know  that  she  was 
born  at  Glasgow  in  1755,  on  the  21st  February,  and 
that  her  father  was  Duncan  MacVicar,  a  true  highlander, 
and  "  a  plain,  brave,  pious  man,"  and,  further,  of  his 
military  service  in  North  America,  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  Dutch  settlers  in  Albany,  of  his 
acquiring  a  grant  of  land  on  the  Hudson,  and  retiring  on 
half -pay  to  become  a  farmer  there,  of  his  return  to 
Glasgow,  with  other  details  leading  up  to  that  jjourney  to 
Fort  Augustus,  where  he  became  barrack-master.  Thirteen 
years,  it  seems,  did  his  daughter  reside  in  North  America, 
becoming,  as  we  have  seen,  familiar  with  those  Indians  of 
the  Mohawk  tribe,  the  Dutch  settlers,  and  good  "  Aunt 
Schuyler,"  of  whom  she  subsequently  wrote  some 
affectionate  "  memorials."  Of  her  life  at  Laggan  the  best 
impression  is  to  be  got  from  her  letters,  which  are 
throughout  full  of  interest.  There  she  learned  Gaelic, 
studied  folk-lore,  and  was  very  kind  to  the  poor,  conducting 
her  correspondence  and  her  literary  studies  under  great 
difficulties,  for  she  had  the  entire  management  of  a  farm. 
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In  1801  her  husband  died,  leaving  her  with  eight  children, 
and  thereafter  there  was  much  of  struggle  and  trial  in  store 
for  her,  all  these  children  save  one  dying  before  her, 
for  she  reached  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-three  years.  Mean- 
while she  wrote  much,  including  a  volume  of  poems  and 
some  "  Essays  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland."  When  she  came  to  reside  in  Edinburgh  she 
was  recognised  as  a  distinct  personage  in  literary  circles 
and  an  authority  in  matters  relating  to  the  Highlands. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  these  "  Letters  from  the 
Mountains  "  were  published  "  to  enable  her  to  provide  an 
outfit  for  her  eldest  son,  who  had  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  East  India  Company's  service,"  and  that  the  success 
of  the  venture  was  immediate.  Jeffrey— for  whom  she 
had  a  great  regard,  though,  being  herself  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Wordsworth,  she  did  not  approve  of  his  attitude 
towards  that  poet — reviewed  her  in  the  "  Edinburgh,"  and 
was  induced,  by  the  letters,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Laggan.  Scott  knew  her  well,  and  refers  to  her  as  the 
good  Mrs.  Grant,  though  he  was  rather  shy  of  her,  in  view 
of  her  tongue  and  her  pen,  which  he  thought  somewhat 
overpowering;  moreover,  he  was  annoyed  by  a  report 
emanating  from  America,  that  he  had  confessed  to  her 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Waverley  Novels;  but  he 
admitted  that  she  was  an  excellent  person  notwithstanding. 
One  finds,  too,  that  De  Quincey  came  to  know  her,  and 
says :  "  Her  kindness  was  particularly  flattering,  and  to 
this  day  I  retain  the  impression  of  the  benignity  which 
she,  an  established  wit,  and  just  then  receiving  incense 
from  all  quarters,  showed  in  her  manner  to  me,  a  person 
wholly  unknown."  To  these  conclusions  and  into  this 
distinguished  company  has  my  literary  by-path  led  me, 
and  though,  perchance,  they  might  have  been  arrived  at 
by  some  other  and  directer  way  I  cannot  believe  that  it 
could  have  been  by  one  that  would  have  proved  half  as 
pleasant. 

*    *    * 


Dr.  Johnson  as  a  Letter- Writer. 

BY  J.   J.    RICHARDSON. 

often  hear  it  said  that  the  age  of  letter  writing, 
like  that  of  chivalry,  is  gone ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  this  is  true.  With  our  facilities  for  travelling 
from  place  to  place,  our  penny  post,  our  telegraphs  and 
telephones,  to  say  nothing  of  the  promptness  and  ubiquity 
of  the  daily  newspaper,  there  is  an  absence  of  stimulus, 
and,  let  it  be  candidly  admitted,  no  real  need,  to  write 
the  long  letters  that  our  forefathers  delighted  in.  There- 
fore it  is  not  likely  that  the  twentieth  century  will  leave 
behind  it,  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  posterity, 
any  such  legacy  of  intimate  and  revealing  letters  as  we 
have  inherited  from  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries. 

Posterity  has  done  so  little  for  us  that  it  would  be 
needless  waste  of  sympathy  to  worry  at  its  possible  loss. 
What  is  of  much  more  concern  to  ourselves  is  that  we 
should  enjoy  the  feast  of  epistolary  good  things  which  the 
great  writers  of  the  past  have  spread  before  us.  And 
among  the  viands  on  this  well-furnished  board  the  letters 
of  Samuel  Johnson  have  an  honoured  place.  Not,  ad- 
mittedly, with  the  choicest  of  such  dishes,  for  we  cannot 
rank  Johnson  as  a  letter  writer  with  Swift,  Horace 
Walpole,  Cowper,  Byron,  Charles  Lamb  and  E,.  L. 
Stevenson. 

One  letter  at  least  of  his  has  become  a  classic,  and  in 
its  vein,  perhaps,  has  no  rival — that  written,  when  his 
Dictionary  was  on  the  "  verge  of  publication,"  to  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield.  In  this  there  is  a  dignity  of  style  truly 
Johnsonian,  yet  an  absence  of  that  ponderous  phrasing 
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which  we  associate  with  his  name.  There  is  the  keenest 
satire  expressed  with  the  severest  restraint.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  use  his  favourite  weapon— an  oaken  cudgel. 
He  has  put  that  aside,  and,  as  befits  an  occasion  when  he 
is  attacking  a  nobleman,  not  merely  a  publisher,  has 
armed  himself  with  the  flashing  rapier  of  irony.  But 
each  thrust  of  the  blade  is  incisive,  and  his  Lordship  must 
surely  have  winced  more  than  once  at  the  skill  of  "  the 
retired  and  un-courtly  scholar,"  as  Johnson  termed 
himself.  What  could  be  more  admirably  expressed  than 
this?  "  Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  with 
unconcern  on  a  man  striiggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and 
when  he  has  reached  ground  encumbers  him  with  help? 
The  notice  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labours, 
had  it  been  early,  had  been  kind,  but  it  has  been  delayed 
till  I  am  indifferent  and  cannot  enjoy  it,  till  I  am  solitary 
and  cannot  impart  it,  till  I  am  known  and  do  not  want  it." 

The  greatness  of  Johnson's  equipment  as  a  man  of  letters 
is  undeniable,  but  he  did  not  possess  the  brilliant  wit,  the 
gay  or  sardonic  humour,  the  light  and  genial  touch,  or  the 
easy  familiarity  of  manner  which  converses,  as  it  were,  pen 
in  hand,  in  a  vivacious  and  allusive  style  with  an  intimate 
friend.  And  it  is  in  these  qualities  that  much  of  the 
charm  lies  which  makes  our  best  letter  writers  such 
delightful  companions  when  we  wish  to  relax  our  minds, 
and  indulge  in  literary  enjoyment.  But  there  is  in  his 
letters,  as  in  all  good  letters,  however  much  they  may 
differ  in  style,  or  vary  in  interest,  a  revelation  of 
personality — a  portrayal,  maybe  partly  unconscious  anct 
unintentional,  of  the  writer's  true  self. 

Johnson  himself  once  wrote  that  "  In  a  man's  letters  his 
soul  is  naked,  his  letters  are  only  the  mirror  of  his  breast, 
whatever  passes  within  him  is  shown  undisguised  in  its 
natural  process,  nothing  is  invented,  nothing  distorted, 
you  see  systems  in  their  elements,  you  discover  actions 
in  their  motives." 

It  would  be  unwise  to  accept  this  literally.     It  expresses 
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the  mood  of  Johnson's  mind  at  the  time  he  was  writing, 
not  the  settled  conviction  of  so  sensible  a  thinker.  He 
knew  well  enough  that  in  letter  writing,  as  in  all  the 
other  arts  of  life,  no  one  ever  escapes  entirely,  and  some 
make  little  or  no  attempt  to  escape,  from  posing.  He  was 
nearer  the  truth  when  he  said,  in  his  "  Life  of  Pope,"  that 
"  there  is  no  transaction  which  offers  stronger  temptations 
to  fallacy,  and  sophistication  than  epistolary  intercourse." 
But  among  the  letter  writers  of  our  literature  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  Johnson  was  one  of  the  most  natural — 
one  of  those  least  given  to  placing  himself  or  his  subject 
in  an  egotistic  light.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
reading  his  letters  we  get  very  near  to  the  real  Johnson; 
the  sympathetic,  kindly,  charitable  man,  ever  ready  to 
help  with  counsel  and  aid ;  the  man  who,  when  he  found 
the  poor  bedraggled  creature  in  the  streets,  carried  her  to 
his  lodgings  and  sought  to  restore  her  to  health  and  a  life 
of  virtue;  the  man  who  usually  had  his  pocket  full  of 
small  coins  so  that  he  could  give  to  beggars,  and  who 
allowed  his  home  to  be  monopolised  by  a  lot  of  grumbling, 
discontented  people  who  were  dependent  on  his  bounty.  But 
not  the  man,  who,  in  the  warmth  of  debate,  so  frequently 
vented  his  anger  and  spleen  upon  an  opponent,  or  who, 
when  Mrs.  Thrale  was  telling  him  of  an  acquaintance  of 
hers  who  would  be  grieved  because  her  friend  had  missed 
the  chance  of  securing  a  fortune,  replied,  somewhat 
brutally,  "  She  will  suffer  as  much,  perhaps,  as  your 
horse  did  when  your  cow  mis-carried " ;  or  of  whom 
Goldsmith  once  said,  "  There  is  no  arguing  with  Johnson, 
for  if  his  pistol  misses  fire  he  knocks  you  down  with  the 
butt  end  of  it/' 

The  Johnson  we  grow  acquainted  with  in  these  letters 
can  no  longer  be  counted  a  young  man.  The  great 
majority  of  the  letters  preserved  to  us  were  written  after  he 
had  passed  middle  life ;  and  that  they  lack  the  buoyancy, 
hopefulness,  and  enthusiasm  that  should,  and  usually 
does,  characterise  youth  need  be  no  matter  of  surprise  to 
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us.  Johnson's  keen  struggle  to  gain  a  footing  in  the 
world,  the  hardships  he  endured,  and  his  lack  of  friends 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fewness  of  his  early  letters. 
It  is  after  he  has  practically  finished  his  life's  work,  and 
with  his  pension  is  in  possession  of  means  enough  for  his 
modest  wants,  as  well  as  acknowledged  as  the  greatest 
literary  figure  of  his  day,  that  his  letters  become 
numerous. 

The  older  he  grew  the  more  letters  he  wrote.  With 
those  in  Boswell's  Life,  and  in  the  two  volumes  so  finely 
edited,  and  so  copiously  annotated  by  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill 
we  have  over  a  thousand  letters.  They  range  from  short 
notes  requesting  a  favour  of  a  friend,  or  for  a  needy 
acquaintance,  or  the  loan  of  some  book  to  help  him  in  his 
literary  work,  to  long  familiar  epistles  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  one  of 
which,  written  whilst  on  his  tour  in  the  Hebrides,  runs  to 
about  four  thousand  words.  Nearly  one-third  of  these 
letters,  and  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  of  the  series, 
was  written  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  His  intimacy  with,  and  his 
interest  in,  her  and  her  family  make  him  unbend  from  his 
customary  formal  manner,  and  give  to  the  correspondence 
that  familiarity  without  which  all  letter  writing  is  as 
mere  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals.  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  says 
of  these  letters  that,  "  In  writing  to  her,  Johnson  touched 
on  a  much  greater  variety  of  persons  and  subjects.  He 
frequently  introduced  quotations  and  literary  allusions. 
She  was  a  lady  of  some  learning  and  many  pretensions, 
who  had  more  wit  and  more  literature  than  even  the  great 
Mrs.  Montague." 

Considering  that  Mrs.  Montague  was  a  leader  of  society 
who  sought  to  make  her  house  in  Mayfair  the  central 
point  of  union  for  all  the  intellect  and  fashion  of  the 
Metropolis,  a  lady  of  whom  Johnson  himself  could  say 
that,  "  She  diffuses  more  knowledge  than  any  woman  I 
know,  or  indeed  almost  any  man,"  and  to  whose  assemblies 
we  owe  the  origin  of  the  epithet  "  blue  stocking,"  the 
praise  is  by  no  means  small. 
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This  close  friendship  with  Mrs.  Thrale  lasted  for  many 
years,  and  was  undeniably  a  source  of  keen  pleasure  to 
Johnson  in  the  later  years  of  his  life.  No  one  can  read 
what  he  has  written  to  her  without  the  feeling  that  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed  doing  so. 

And  on  her  part,  as  a  lady  of  literary  tastes,  and  a 
fervent  admirer  of  the  great  Doctor,  it  could  not  have  been 
other  than  flattering,  even  to  a  vain  woman,  to  be  told  by 
him  that,  "  Life  has,  upon  the  whole,  fallen  short,  very 
short,  of  my  early  expectations,  but  the  acquisition  of 
such  a  friendship,  at  an  age  when  new  friendships  are 
seldom  acquired,  is  something  better  than  the  general 
course  of  things  gives  a  man  a  right  to  expect.  I  think  on 
it  with  great  delight.  I  am  not  very  apt  to  be  delighted." 
Or  as  he  puts  it  on  another  occasion,  when  writing  to  her, 
"  These  are  the  letters  by  which  souls  are  united,  and  by 
which  minds  naturally  in  unison  move  each  other  as  they 
are  moved  themselves.  I  know,  dearest  lady,  that  in  the 
perusal  of  this,  such  is  the  consanguinity  of  our  intellects, 
you  will  be  touched  as  I  am  touched.  I  have  concealed 
nothing  from  you,  nor  do  I  expect  ever  to  repent  of  having 
thus  opened  my  heart." 

Of  his  delight  in  this  intimacy  the  correspondence  bears 
continuous  testimony.  When  he  was  away  from  London, 
or  she  was  out  of  town,  he  wrote  very  frequently,  giving 
minute  particulars  of  his  movements,  his  mode  of  life,  his 
ailments,  and  his  friends,  and  continually  encouraged  her 
to  reply.  He  longed  to  know  all  that  was  going  on  in  her 
household,  and  complained  when  she  was  remiss  in 
writing.  "  Such  tattle  as  filled  your  last  sweet  letter 
prevents  one  great  inconvenience  of  absence,  that  of 
returning  home  a  stranger  and  an  inquirer.  The  variations 
of  life  consist  of  little  things.  .  .  .  We  look  at  each  other 
in  silence  only  for  want  of  petty  talk  upon  slight 
occurrences.  Continue  therefore  to  write  all  that  you 
would  say." 

This  last  sentence  contains  counsel  which  all  who  have 
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to  write  letters  to  friends  might  well  lay  to  heart.  For, 
surely,  the  nearer  a  letter  approaches  to  what  one  would 
say  in  conversation  the  more  interesting  it  must  be.  Not 
that  Johnson  always  wrote  in  this  way,  or  if  he  did  some 
of  his  talk  must  have  been  somewhat  tedious  to  listen  to, 
for  we  find  him  writing  to  Mrs.  Thrale  that  "  Incommuni- 
cative taciturnity  neither  imparts  nor  invites  friendship, 
but  reposes  on  a  stubborn  sufficiency,  self-centred,  and 
neglects  the  interchange  of  that  social  oificiousness  by 
which  we  are  habitually  endeared  to  one  another.  They 
that  mean  to  make  no  use  of  friends  will  be  at  little 
trouble  to  gain  them,  and  to  be  without  friendship  is  to  be 
without  one  of  the  first  comforts  of  our  present  state." 

The  craving  for  friendship  which  is  so  pronounced  a 
trait  in  Dr.  Johnson's  character,  was  possibly  accentuated 
by  his  natural  melancholy,  his  fear  of  death,  and  his  pre- 
disposition to  look  upon  the  gloomy  side  of  things.  Late 
in  life  he  remarked,  "  I  look  upon  a  day  as  lost,  in  which 
I  do  not  make  a  new  acquaintance."  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  "  by  the  frequency  of  his  letters  he  strove  to 
keep  himself  alive  in  the  memory  and  affections  of  his 
friends." 

There  are  times  in  this  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Thrale 
when  he  feels  that  although  he  has  nothing  to  tell  her  he 
must  yet  write,  and  keep  up  the  habit  of  communicative- 
ness. Then  we  get  this  letter :  — 

You  talk  of  writing,  and  writing,  as  if  you  had  all  the 
writing  to  yourself.  If  our  correspondence  were  printed  I  am 
sure  posterity,  for  posterity  is  always  the  author's  favourite, 
would  say  that  I  am  a  good  writer  too.  To  sit  down  so  often 
with  nothing  to  say,  to  say  something  so  often,  almost  without 
consciousness  of  saying,  and  without  remembrance  of  having 
said,  is  a  power  which  I  will  not  violate  my  modesty  by 
boasting,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  everybody  has  it.  Some 
when  they  write  to  their  friends  are  all  affection,  some  are 
wise  and  sententious,  some  strain  their  powers  for  efforts  of 
gaiety,  some  write  news,  and  some  write  secrets,  but  to  make 
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a  letter  without  affection,  without  wisdom,  without  gaiety, 
without  news,  and  without  a  secret  is  doubtless  the  great 
epistolic  art. 

Among  others  of  the  fair  sex  with  whom  Dr.  Johnson 
•corresponded  was  Fanny  Burney,  but  she  refused  to  allow 
his  letters  to  her  to  be  published,  though  Boswell,  with  his 
accustomed  pertinacity,  besought  her  to  let  him  have  some 
of  them.  "  Yes,  madam,"  he  said,  "  you  must  give  me 
some  of  your  choice  little  notes  of  the  Doctor's;  we  have 
seen  him  long  enough  on  stilts,  I  want  to  show  him  in  a 
new  light.  Grave  Sam,  and  great  Sam,  and  solemn  Sam, 
and  learned  Sam, — all  these  he  has  appeared  over  and 
-over.  Now  I  want  to  entwine  a  wreath  of  the  graces 
across  his  brow.  I  want  to  show  him  as  gay  Sam,  agree- 
able Sam,  pleasant  Sam,  so  you  must  help  me  with  some 
•of  his  beautiful  billets  to  yourself." 

But  his  pleading  was  of  no  avail,  and  so  we  miss  the 
gay,  the  agreeable,  the  pleasant  Sam,  and  must  be  content 
with  the  great  Doctor  in  his  graver  humours.  Among  the 
subjects  touched  upon  in  these  letters  the  not  very  cheerful 
oae  of  his  bodily  ailments  is,  perhaps,  most  frequently 
referred  to.  Whilst  interested  in  his  own  he  was  none  the 
less  solicitous  about  the  complaints  of  others,  and  ever 
ready  to  give  them  advice.  He  had  a  leaning  towards 
medical  studies,  and  something  of  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
^amateur.  At  times  his  advice  sounds  very  curious  to  us, 
as,  for  instance,  where  he  writes  his  friend  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Taylor, :  "  I  hope  you  persevere  in  drinking.  My  opinion 
is  that  I  have  drunk  too  little,  and  therefore  have  the 
gout,  for  it  is  my  own  acquisition,  as  neither  my  father 
had  it  nor  my  mother."  One  cannot  but  think  here  of  the 
huge  quantities  of  tea  he  used  to  consume.  Again,  to 
Mrs.  Porter,  who  had  been  suffering  from  gout,  he  writes : 
•"  In  the  meantime  take  great  care  of  your  health,  and 
-drink  as  much  as  possible." 

Many  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale  describe  his  com- 
plaints, and  the  remedies  he  is  trying,  in  such  detail  that 
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we  may  think  them  wanting  in  good  taste.  Mrs.  Thrale, 
however,  had  nursed  him  through  an  illness,  and  it  was  of 
her  house  that  he  said  it  was  the  only  one  where  he  could 
use  "  all  the  freedom  that  sickness  requires,"  so  that  his 
lack  of  reticence  is  not  so  surprising  as  at  first  appears. 
Even  nowadays  we  are  told  that  people  in  society  are  never 
so  happy  as  when  discussing  their  ailments.  Appendicitis 
is  a  more  fashionable  topic  of  conversation  than  art,  and 
liver  troubles  than  literature.  Whilst  of  those  who  are 
not  in  society,  but  dearly  wish  they  were,  a  great  many 
spend  their  most  delightful  holidays  in  hydropathic 
establishments.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is 
something  so  very  personal  about  one's  ailments,  and, 
after  all,  the  personal  element  in  life  is  the  most  interest- 
ing. Considerably  more  attention  is  aroused  by  a 
question  of  privilege  in  Parliament,  or  a  scene  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  than  by  the  third  reading  of 
even  a  useful  Measure  of  Reform;  the  rivalry  of  two 
alleged  discoverers  of  the  North  Pole  far  surpasses  in 
popularity  the  scientific  results  of  the  most  successful 
voyage  of  exploration ;  whilst  the  "  Reminiscences  "  of  an 
octogenarian  Countess  threaten  to  attain  a  vogue  as  great 
as  the  novels  of  Miss  Marie  Corelli  or  Mr.  Hall  Caine. 
Not  only  the  proper  study  of  mankind,  but  the  most 
fascinating  is  man,  and  even  more  so  woman. 

It  is  largely  because  a  man's  letters  reveal  so  much  of 
his  character  and  personality  that  they  are  so  interesting, 
even  though  we  may  never  have  known  him  and  the  events  of 
which  he  writes  are  buried  beneath  the  dust  of  centimes. 
In  the  case  of  Dr.  Johnson  his  letters  show  the  better  and, 
I  think,  the  truer  side  of  his  character.  His  roughness, 
his  peculiarities,  his  mannerisms  and  his  prejudices  do  not 
obtrude  themselves  in  his  correspondence,  and  thus  we 
see  more  of  him  as  the  warm-hearted  friend,  the  sage 
counsellor,  the  wise  moralist  and  the  sad,  but  never 
despairing  philosopher.  In  the  stricter  meaning  of  the 
word  Johnson  may  not  be  a  philosopher.  He  was  too 
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practical  a  man  to  be  that.  But  in  the  looser  acceptation 
of  the  term  it  would  not  be  incorrect  to  call  him  one.  His 
old  fellow  student  Edwards,  whom  he  met  again  after 
losing  sight  of  him  for  fifty  years,  said :  "  You  are  a 
philosopher,  Dr.  Johnson.  1  have  tried,  too,  in  my  time 
to  be  a  philosopher,  but  I  don't  know  how,  cheerfulness 
was  always  breaking  in." 

Johnson  had  thought  much  upon  life,  and  had  keenly 
experienced  its  vicissitudes,  but  he  felt  that  it  was  worth 
living.  Plagued  by  illness,  overshadowed  by  constitutional 
melancholy,  a  frequent  prey  to  gloomy  thoughts,  he  still 
loved  it.  With  him  action  was  our  being's  end  and  aim, 
and  his  counsel  was  to  act  well  our  part.  Whether  looked 
upon  as  an  ordeal,  or  a  game,  life  should  be  encountered 
bravely,  and  with  no  supineness  of  spirit.  What  is  worth 
doing  is  worth  doing  well.  "  If  the  world  be  worth 
winning,"  he  wrote,  "  let  us  enjoy  it,  and  if  it  is  to  be 
despised  let  us  despise  it  by  conviction.  But  the  world 
is  not  to  be  despised,  but  as  it  is  compared  with  something 
better.  Company  is  in  itself  better  than  solitude,  and 
pleasure  better  than  indolence  .  .  .  Hoc  age,  is  the  great 
rule,  whether  you  are  serious  or  merry." 

At  a  time  of  life  when  he  had  passed  the  allotted  span 
of  a  man's  years,  at  an  age  which  only  few  men  reach, 
and  of  those  the  majority  seem  content  with  mere  exist- 
ence, he  writes,  in  apparent  f  orgetf  ulness  of  his  Dictionary 
and  his  other  multifarious  labours :  "  I  have  led  an 
inactive  and  careless  life.  It  is  time  at  last  to  be  diligent. 
There  is  yet  provision  to  be  made  for  eternity."  To 
Johnson  the  approach  of  death  was  full  of  terrors.  His 
disquietude  on  this  account  is  seen  many  times  in  his 
letters.  Boswell  once  asked  him,  "  Is  not  the  fear  of 
death  natural  to  man  ?"  "  So  much  so,  sir,"  was  his 
reply,  "  that  the  whole  of  life  is  but  keeping  away  the 
thoughts  of  it." 

Surely  his  was  not  an  ill-spent  life !  What  had  he  to 
fear?  He  did  his  work  amid  much  depression  of  spirit, 
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and  physical  discomfort,  but  he  never  rebelled,  and  he 
never  complained.  "  A  man  knows  it  must  be  so,  and 
submits.  It  will  do  him  no  good  to  whine,"  was  his 
opinion.  And  what  more  modest  estimate  of  his  career 
could  be  made  than  his  own :  "  I  have  through  my  whole 
progress  of  authorship  honestly  endeavoured  to  teach  the 
right,  though  I  have  not  been  sufficiently  diligent  to 
practice  it,  and  have  offered  mankind  my  opinion  as  a 
rule,  but  never  professed  my  behaviour  as  an  example." 
Yet,  what  finer  example  is  there  in  our  literature? 


*    *    * 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:    an 
Episode  and  an  Estimate. 

BY  ARTHUR  W.    FOX. 

T  N  June,  1884,  during  my  college  course  in  Cambridge 
the  day  for  conferring  Honorary  Degrees  upon  men 
of  distinction  came  round  in  its  turn.  When  they  learned 
that  the  famous  "  Autocrat "  was  to  be  honoured  the 
undergraduates  were  in  a  fervour  of  excitement.  His 
works  had  been  read,  re-read  and  admired  by  countless 
students,  and  all  were  most  eager  to  see  the  noted 
American.  It  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  get 
tickets  for  the  Senate-house ;  but  I  contrived  to  secure  one 
by  deluding  my  tutor  into  the  ungrounded  belief  that  I 
was  one  of  the  quieter  kind,  who  could  not  possibly  be 
guilty  of  unseemly  noise.  The  galleries  were  crowded 
with  undergraduates  bubbling  over  with  wit  or  with  the 
best  substitute  for  wit  which  they  could  provide.  A 
Greek  Bishop  of  stately  proportions  and  the  dapper  little 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  were  the  only  two  to  be  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  LL.D.  The  Vice-Chancellor  sat  upon  his 
throne;  Dr.  Sandys,  the  Public  Orator,  was  there,  whose 
business  it  was  to  present  the  recipients  of  Honorary 
Degrees  in  chosen  sentences  of  polished  Latin.  Various 
exercises  had  first  to  be  undergone,  such  as  the  recitation 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Odes  and  of  the  prize  poem  on 
"  Vasco  de  Gama,"  written  by  Dr.  Moulton.  When  the 
occupants  of  the  galleries  caught  sight  of  the  two  who 
were  awaiting  presentation,  with  that  pleasing  familiarity 
towards  university  authorities  shown  by  them  when  it  can 
be  used  with  safety,  they  shouted,  pointing  to  the  Greek 
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Bishop,  who  took  their  noise  for  appreciation,  "  Sandys, 
what's  that  long  Johnnie's  name?"  The  Public  Orator 
strove  to  look  dignified,  but  in  vain;  while  it  is  perhaps 
needless  to  add  that  the  " Autocrat"  was  immensely 
amused  with  the  proceedings. 

The  Greek  Ode  was  recited  to  the  accompaniment  of 
various  musical  instruments  quite  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Greek,  and  of  stern  criticism,  which  fell  with  indifferent 
grace  from  the  lips  of  those  who  heard  nothing  of  it.  Of 
the  Latin  Ode  only  the  word  "  Nusquam  "  or  "  Nowhere  " 
was  audible;  whereupon  three  cheers  for  "Nusquam"  were 
called  for  and  given  with  the  utmost  heartiness.  Dr. 
Moulton  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  He  recited  his 
poem,  which  was  amongst  the  best  in  its  kind,  in  a 
tremulous  voice  and  with  the  aid  of  a  prompter.  Only 
one  comment  was  made  during  his  recitation :  he  was 
unhappy  enough  to  have  inserted  the  not  unfamiliar  words, 
"The  scene  was  changed."  Instantly  a  small  voice,  in  a 
tone  affecting  the  deepest  admiration,  was  heard  to  remark, 
"Oh,  Moulton,  how  original !"  In  due  course  Dr.  Sandys 
advanced  to  the  front  and  made  one  of  those  exquisite 
Latin  orations  for  which  he  was  always  noted.  His 
audience  in  the  galleries  did  not  listen  with  becoming 
reverence;  some  even  ventured  to  criticise  his  Latinity, 
and  there  were  symptoms  of  great  impatience  while  the 
Greek  Bishop  was  being  presented.  At  length  the  Public 
Orator  began,  "  Et  tu  qui  trans  aequor  Atlanticum."  The 
last  word  in  its  Latin  dress  was  recognisable  even  by 
Stinksmen,  and  a  lusty  cheer  made  the  rafters  ring.  There 
were  vociferous  calls  for  a  speech ;  but  that  was  not 
permissible,  and  the  "  Autocrat "  received  his  degree  and 
went  to  lunch  in  august  company.  The  impression  of  his 
outer  man  left  upon  my  mind  is  very  vivid.  He  was 
rather  below  the  middle  height,  and  his  face  was  far  more 
youthful  than  it  is  shown  to  be  in  any  of  his  portraits. 
He  was  like  a  grey-headed  boy  with  a  humorous  twinkle  in 
his  eye  and  a  kindly  smile  upon  his  lips.  Short  as  he  was, 
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he  looked  very  dignified  in  his  scarlet  Doctor's  gown  with 
its  pink  hood.  But  in  company  he  was  delightful;  he 
seemed  intuitively  to  penetrate  into  the  mind  of  those 
with  whom  he  conversed  and  to  be  able  to  say  just  the 
right  thing  to  each  of  them.  He  had  a  slight  hesitation  of 
speech,  which  only  added  to  the  keenness  of  his  kindly 
wit  and  his  genial  repartees.  The  sunlight,  which  had 
browned  his  face,  was  in  his  heart  and  shone  from  his 
eyes.  To  have  seen  the  man  gave  a  new  interest  to  his 
writings,  which  is  by  no  means  always  the  case;  for  the 
author  seemed  suited  to  his  books,  and  his  books  to  their 
author. 

It  is  easier  to  underestimate  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
than  to  rate  him  at  his  true  worth.  A  keen  lover  of 
eighteenth  century  literature,  he  reproduced  in  his  style 
something  of  the  flavour  of  that  much,  and  needlessly 
abused  epoch  in  our  literature.  The  light  tone  of  his 
three  most  famous  works —  the  "Breakfast  Table"  series — 
has  led  critics  to  miss  occasional  thoughts  of  unusual 
depth,  especially  on  scientific  subjects,  in  which  Holmes 
was  an  expert.  The  "  young  man  John,"  with  his 
practical  application  of  abstract  truths  to  concrete 
instances,  the  "  schoolmistress,"  the  gentle  "  Iris,"  "Little 
Boston,"  that  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  the  New  England 
city  and  a  host  of  other  figures  arise  from  the  "  Breakfast 
Table  "  invested  with  the  reality  of  life.  The  wit  is  keen 
yet  kindly,  the  humour  is  sunny,  the  thought  sparkles 
with  epigram  and  upon  occasion  sounds  the  depths  of 
being,  while  the  snatches  of  merry  verse  and  real  poetry 
are  most  attractive.  ''  The  wonderful  one-hoss  shay," 
the  beautiful  tribute  to  the  "  Gray-haired  Boys  "  (his  old 
college  friends  with  whom  he  dined  once  a  year),  his 
"  Hymn  to  Wine,"  as  altered  by  the  Temperance  Society, 
and  his  "  Lines  by  His  Latin  Tutor "  lend  a  charm  of 
their  own  to  his  wise  and  witty  essays.  His  two  novels, 
"Elsie  Venner"  and  "A  Mortal  Antipathy,"  though 
seldom  read  to-day,  have  a  scientific  interest  of  their  own. 
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Each  was  written  to  support  a  thesis,  which  is  worked  out 
in  the  story.  The  first  is  not  pleasant,  but  it  has  a  certain 
power  about  it  which  redeems  something  of  the  disagree- 
able flavour. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  had  the  faculty  of  writing 
musical  verse,  which  he  often  used  for  ceremonial 
occasions.  He  was  a  true  poet  of  a  somewhat  fastidious 
type.  He  was  in  no  way  a  democrat,  and  he  was  a 
Nonconformist  to  the  backbone.  He  was  in  temper  a 
New  England  aristocrat  endowed  with  a  kindly  disposition 
which  won  him  many  firm  friends.  Longfellow,  Emerson, 
Hawthorne  and  many  others  of  America's  most  gifted  sons 
were  among  his  intimates.  To  them  he  read  his  humorous 
poems,  and  he  was  cheered  by  their  affection  and  their 
approval.  Of  these  verses  it  must  be  said  that  their 
rhythm  is  musical,  while  the  steady  light  of  humour  and 
the  flashing  of  nimble  wit  in  them  are  singularly  refresh- 
ing. When  the  "  music-grinders "  had  ground  all  their 
music  the  fact  is  mentioned  that  "  a  hat  was  going  round," 
whereupon  the  poet  gives  a  piece  of  sound  advice  on  this 

But  if  you  are  a  portly  man, 

Put  on  your  fiercest  frown, 
And  talk  about  a  constable 

To  turn  them  out  of  town ; 
Then  close  your  sentence  in  a  rage 

And  shut  the  window  down. 

And  if  you  are  a  slender  man, 

Not  big  enough  for  that, 
Or  if  you  cannot  make  a  speech, 

Because  you  are  a  flat, 
Go  very  quietly  and  drop 

A  button  in  the  hat. 

Surely  a  happier  ending  could  scarcely  have  been  contrived 
to  the  ear-tormenting  discords  of  the  wandering  "  sons  of 
melody."  In  like  manner  in  "  The  Height  of  the 
Eidiculous  "  and  the  "  Comet  "  the  same  keen  wit  is  to  be 
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found.     In  the  latter  poem  he  imagines  the  world  to  be  set 
on  fire  by  its  subject,  and  pleasantly  remarks : 

I  sa\v  a  roasting  pullet  sit 
Tpon  a  baking  t-i^r. 

His  humorous  verse  is  almost  always  delicately  conceived, 
daintily  executed  and  marked  by  subtle  strokes  of  wit. 

As  a  poet  of  a  more  serious  type  he  is  by  no  means 
equally  successful.  But  he  certainly  had  the  chiming  of 
a  musical  rhythm  in  his  soul,  which  guarded  him  against 
harsh  and  hypermetrical  lines.  For  the  most  part  his 
writing  in  this  kind  seldom  soars  above  the  commonplace. 
But  now  and  then  he  reached  an  unwonted  height,  as  in 
u  The  Last  Leaf  "  and  "  The  Chambered  Nautilus,"  which 
stands  alone  amongst  his  works  for  haunting  melody,  fine 
suggestiveness  and  the  power  of  its  description  of  the  dead 
shell.  It  runs : 

This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign, 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main, — 

The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purple  wings 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  Siren  sings, 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare, 
Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  sun  their  streaming  hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl ; 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl ! 

And  every  chambered  cell, 

Where  its  dirn  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell, 
As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell, 

Before  thee  lies  revealed, — 
Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed ! 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spread  its  lustrous  coil ; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew, 

He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new, 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through, 

Built  up  its  idle  door, 
Stretched  in  its  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no  more. 
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Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee, 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea, 

Cast  from  her  lap,  forlorn  ! 
From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  born 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn  ! 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 
Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice  that  sings  :  — 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  0  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low- vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea. ! 

This  true  and  beautiful  poem  brings  me  to  my  final  words 
on  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Though  perhaps  something 
of  an  egotist,  his  life  was  lived  in  a  lowly  piety,  which 
was  not  in  any  way  morbid.  He  fills  a  place  of  his  own  in 
literature,  which  has  been  occupied  by  no  one  before  or 
after  him.  There  is  no  question  of  major  or  minor  in  my 
estimate  of  the  genial  "  Autocrat."  It  is  enough  for  me  to 
say  that  he  has  given  me  many  hours  of  unalloyed  pleasure, 
and  upon  occasion  he  has  lifted  me  above  the  turmoil  of 
life  into  a  purer  and  sweeter  air. 


*    * 


"  When  Molly  Takes  an  Airing." 

BY  TINSLEY   PRATT. 

\\T  HKN  Molly  takes  an  airing 

The  rude  winds  cease  to  blow ; 
The  sky  is  full  of  sunshine ; 

The  streams  with  music  flow; 
The  throstle  in  the  hornbeam 

Lifts  up  his  song  of  praise — 
When  Molly  takes  an  airing 

And  wanders  down  the  ways. 

She  lacks  both  wealth  and  station ; 

She's  neither  house  nor  lands ; 
She  has  no  priceless  jewels 

To  deck  her  maiden  hands  : 
But  you  should  see  the  laughter 

That  sparkles  in  her  eyes, 
And  oh  !  her  artless  words  outshine 

The  wisdom  of  the  wise. 

Let  lords  roll  in  their  coaches ; 

Proud  madams  dress  so  fine ; 
A  fig  for  all  their  trumpery, 

They  lack  the  wealth  that's  mine  ! 
My  lady  wears  no  jewels, 

Nor  yet  a  satin  gown ; 
She'd  think  it  shame  to  be,  I  know, 

The  talk  of  half  the  town. 

Her  beauty  none  may  question ; 

Her  colour  is — her  own; 
And  all  around  her  seems  to  float 

The  scent  from  roses  blown. 
She's  queen  of  all  the  graces; 

Her  step  is  light  and  free, 
And  Molly,  with  her  laughing  eyes, 

Reigns  o'er  the  world — and  me  ! 
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She  loves  to  walk  at  sundown 

Through  meadows  sweet  with  hay, 
When  over  all  the  hedgerows 

The  woodbine  clusters  stray  :  — 
She  loves  to  walk  at  sundown 

And  breathe  the  summer  air, 
Then  all  her  speech  is  golden, 

And  all  her  looks  are  fair. 

Then  as  I  walk  beside  her 

I'm  lost — in  fairyland, 
And  wondrous  melodies  I  hear 

Float  by  on  every  hand ; 
I  think  her  name  is  whispered 

By  every  passing  breeze, 
And  "  Molly  !"— "  Molly  !"— ripples  through 

Each  avenue  of  trees. 

Now,  some  time  in  the  future, 

We're  going  to  settle  down — 
As  faithful  lovers  ought  to  do — 

Far  from  the  noisy  town ; 
We  shan't  have  teeming  riches, 

But  we  shall  try  instead 
To  live  the  old  life  o'er  again 

"  On  love  and  cottage-bread." 

And,  maybe,  we  shall  have  sometimes 

A  little  tiff  or  so ; 
But  Gloom  shall  ne'er  keep  house  with  us, 

We'll  bid  the  spectre—"  go!" 
And,  through  the  summer  weather, 

We'll  dream  of  other  days — 
When  Molly  took  an  airing 

And  wandered  down  the  ways. 

*    *    * 


FADING   INTO   NIGHT.' 


The  subject  of  this  painting  was  obtained  from  Penrhyn,  a 
rocky  point  that  juts  out  into  the  sea  at  the  old  village  of 
Cemaes  in  Anglesea. 

It  is  shortly  after  sunset,  the  sky  behind  the  hill  being 
suffused  with  light  tints  of  yellow,  pink,  tender  green,  and 
blue ;  while  from  the  east  heavy  clouds  of  grey  approach,  only 
here  and  there  broken  with  light  and  warmth.  The  rest  of 
the  picture,  excepting  where  the  water  reflects  the  light  of  the 
sky,  is  composed  of  deep  tones  of  grey,  with  only  suggestions 
of  local  colour. 

Cemaes,  it  is  regrettable  to  say,  is  no  longer  what  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.  The  builder  has  been  at  work,  and  large, 
ugly,  grey  blocks  have  now  displaced  many  of  the  old  white 
cottages,  and  much  of  its  primitive  beauty  has  vanished  ;  and 
will  still  further  vanish.  Some  of  these  modern  buildings  now 
stand  where  the  cottages  shown  in  this  picture  had  stood  for 
generations. 

But  the  surrounding  natural  beauties  are  still  there,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  will  long  remain  to  give  joy  to  all  lovers  of  sea, 
cliff,  and  rock. 
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The  Italian  Risorgimento 
1815—1870. 

BY  LAURENCE   CLAY. 

T  N  dealing  with  the  engrossing  story  of  the  birth  of 
modern  Italy  we  are,  to  use  a  phrase  coined  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  this  connection,  concerned  with  "  a  stirring 
country  in  a  stirring  time."  We  to-day  stand  back  a  little 
from  those  times  and  secure  a  truer  perspective  than  did 
our  fathers.  An  ample  literature,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  has  grown  round  that  story;  documents  hitherto 
unavailable  have  in  late  years  become  accessible,  and  fresh 
light  is  forthcoming  from  many  different  and  sometimes 
opposite  quarters. 

Modern  history  has  some  marked  leading  features,  not 
the  least  important  of  which  is  the  conception  by  a  people 
of  themselves  as  a  nation,  and  all  that  that  connotes  The 
peoples  of  the  earth  have  by  no  means  all  achieved  it, 
though  in  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  we  have  a 
remarkable  consummation  of  it.  The  Italians,  the 
offspring  of  great  progenitors,  they  too  are  consummating 
it. 

The  Italian  Risorgimento  or  resurrection  was  termed  by 
Morley  "  the  most  wonderful  political  transformation  of 
the  century,"  though  that  century  witnessed  the  rise  and 
zenith  of  the  great  Napoleon. 

We  cannot  wholly  dismiss  from  our  minds,  in  reviewing 
that  transformation,  the  background  formed  by  Roman 
and  post  Roman  times,  and  by  the  renaissance.  Then 
come  the  three  centuries  of  gradual  enslavement  and 
moral  fibre  while  subject  to  foreign  domination.  As  the 
Marquis  Di  San  Giuliano  recently  remarked  at  Oxford, 
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when  the  time  came  to  form  the  nation  as  a  nation 
everything  material  was  wanting.  Schools,  army,  navy, 
roads,  railways,  ports,  in  fact  the  whole  machinery  of 
State,  lacking.  The  country  desperately  poor,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious, qualities  which  usually  companion  each  other.  In 
the  Neapolitan  kingdom  (a  large  section  of  the  Peninsula) 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  people  could  not  read;  in 
Eomagna,  in  1837,  only  two  per  cent,  could  read.  In 
urban  centres  even  clocks  were  regulated  at  and  by  the 
sunset,  so  that  noon  varied  with  the  days  of  the  year; 
coffinless  ground  burial  was  common  even  in  such  places 
as  Naples  and  Turin. 

The  Italian  language  had  not  become  fixed  so  far  as  a 
language  may.  Many  of  the  aristocracy,  even  the  Turinese, 
were  brought  up  to  speak  French  or  some  local  patois. 
Alfieri,  a  man  of  substance  (of  whose  father  it  was  written, 
"  he  never  soiled  his  mind  with  ambition  nor  his  hands 
with  labour"),  arrived  at  manhood,  speaking  nothing  but 
a  mixed  jargon  of  French  and  Piedmontese,  and  in  later 
years  when  distinguished  as  a  man  of  letters  he  found 
great  difficulty  in  divesting  himself  of  the  habit  of 
thinking  in  French. 

To  attempt  to  follow  the  political  map  of  Italy  during 
the  nineteenth  century  would  be  a  heavy  and  perhaps 
unnecessary  task;  the  changes  were  kaleidoscopic.  But 
certain  main  elements,  territorial  and  dynastic,  proved 
more  or  less  persistent. 

The  leading  factor  in  a  difficult  situation  was  the 
domination  in  Italy  of  the  Hapsburgs,  the  royal  house  of 
Austria.  Their  claims  arose,  curiously  enough,  out  of  a 
French  duchy,  that  of  Lorraine,  one  of  whose  dukes  in 
1735  succeeded  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Florence,  shortly 
after  which  he  became  Emperor  of  Germany;  not  the 
debasement  of  the  people,  and  the  utter  weakening  of  their 
modern  Germany,  of  course,  but  of  the  Central  European 
German  speaking  peoples. 
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Later  came  the  more  or  less  complete  domination  of 
the  Peninsula  by  the  French  under  Buonaparte.  When  he 
fell  in  1814  the  political  changes  he  had  wrought  in  Italy 
were  terminated  and  the  former  rulers  previously  displaced 
by  him  were  reinstated  by  the  powers. 

The  kingdom  of  Piedmont  became  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  kingdom  of  United  Italy.  Its  rulers  came  of  the 
old  and  honourable  house  of  the  Counts  of  Savoy. 
In  mediaeval  times  both  Savoy  and  Piedmont  were  one 
under  the  Counts  of  Maurrienne,  ancestors  of  the  Kings  of 
Sardinia.  It  was  this  line  of  monarchs  leaders  of  men 
for  nine  centuries  that  gave  the  present  line  of  kings  to 
Italy. 

We  have  already  made  reference  to  the  idea  of  national 
unity.  We  must  never  forget  that  ideas  are  the  dynamic 
forces  of  this  world;  that  is  why  words  are  so  powerful 
when  they  come  to  life  in  the  hearts  of  hearers,  why  the 
pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,  why  the  disunited  and 
enslaved  people  of  the  Italian  Peninsula  won  through  all 
merely  physical  enmity  and  the  subjection  based  upon 
the  might  of  arms  and  numbers  to  an  honourable  place 
in  the  counsels  of  a  continent. 

This  is  forcefully  illustrated  for  us  in  connection  with 
the  chief  secret  societies  successfully  founded  for  the 
liberation  of  the  country.  First  came  the  Society  called 
the  Carbonari,  founded  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  primarily  to  oppose  Bourbon  oppression  in  the 
Neapolitan  Kingdom.  The  resolute  suppression  of  free 
speech,  concurrent  with  brutal  political  and  civic  oppres- 
sion, at  once  the  most  minute  and  comprehensive,  gave 
Carbonarism  an  almost  explosive  force.  The  organisation 
became  very  widespread,  and  was  revolutienary  in  essence, 
but  yet  as  a  revolutionary  agency,  ineffective.  The  people 
were  disunited  and  as  one  bound  and  blindfold.  They  had 
no  unity  rooted  in  uplifting  ideas.  Carbonarism  split  into 
small  isolated  groups  of  individuals. 

In  1831,  Mazzini,  then  in  enforced  exile  in  Marseilles, 
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founded  the  society  called  "  Young  Italy."  He  staked  all 
on  his  faith  in  ideas  working  in  and  through  the  youth  of 
the  land,  and  I  may  say  here  that  great  indeed  was  the 
debt  of  Italy  to  its  youth,  and  Mazzini's  faith  in  them  was 
justified  to  the  full. 

Mazzini's  organisation  was  founded  with  something  of 
the  sanction  of  a  religion.  He  gave  it  as  its  motto  "  God 
and  the  People."  Its  membership  was  secret,  even 
amongst  themselves.  Each  member  was  in  touch  with  his 
right  and  left-hand  co-member  and  no  other,  but  that 
process  of  reticulation  related  each  to  the  whole.  Its 
propaganda  spoke  to  the  young  of  freedom,  of  justice,  of 
civic  virtue,  of  one  faith,  and  also  of  the  imperative 
obligation  of  duties  which  the  enjoyment  of  these  entail. 
It  was  an  appeal  to  conscience,  to  their  will  to  sacrifice, 
and  it  conjured  something  of  the  vision  without  which  they 
would  inevitably,  as  a  nation,  have  perished. 

Recently  there  was  published  in  New  York  an  account 
of  the  "  Builders  of  United  Italy."  Eight  of  the  chief 
are  successively  sketched  in  biographical  essays.  The 
author,  with  a  just  judgment,  gives  priority  to  Alfieri  the 
poet ;  the  poets  are  ever  the  dreamers  of  dreams  apt  to 
become  true,  the  seers  of  visions  that  are  forerunners  of 
events.  Alfieri,  living  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
kindred  to  the  nineteenth. 

Alfieri,  Manzoni  the  man  of  letters,  Gioberti  the 
philosopher,  these  and  their  peers  were  the  men  of  ideas 
out  of  which  grew  the  people's  consciousness  of  itself  and 
the  national  idea.  Without  such  and  men  like  Cavour 
and  Mazzini,  the  men  of  the  sword,  like  Yictor  Emmanuel 
and  Garibaldi  would  have  striven  in  vain. 

Then  too  we  must  concede  something  to  the  fructifying 
influence  of  the  French  Revolutions  of  1798  and  1848. 
The  first  militant  effort  was  made  in  Piedmont.  This 
rising  had  been  preceded  by  one  in  Naples  and  Sicily, 
prompted  by  local  conditions,  and  in  their  own  behalf 
only.  During  the  Napoleonic  regime  in  Italy,  Sicily  had 
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been  garrisoned  by  British  troops;  indeed  had  enjoyed 
for  a  time  a  free  constitution  modelled  upon  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and,  too,  the  Sicilians  (of  mixed  descent)  had 
always  been  a  superior  race  to  the  Neapolitans.  This 
rising  of  1820  was  suppressed  with  much  severity. 

The  next  year,  in  1821,  the  old  King  of  Piedmont, 
Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  rather  than  break  his  promise  to  the 
Austrians  not  to  grant  a  constitution  to  his  subjects, 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Charles  Felix.  This 
respect  to  a  plighted  honour  was  inbred  in  this  royal  race, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice. 

Several  of  the  King's  garrisons  had  risen  and  had 
declared  for  a  constitution  based  upon  that  of  Spain,  and 
also  for  war  with  Austria.  Charles  Felix  was  absent  at 
the  time  from  his  capital,  Turin,  so  he  nominated  Charles 
Albert,  his  brother,  regent.  Carlo  Alberto  had  been 
educated  in  Paris,  and  there  he  had  imbibed  liberal 
principles;  indeed  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that 
he  either  was,  or  hud  been,  a  member  of  the  Carbonari. 
He,  perhaps  somewhat  incontinently,  proclaimed  a 
constitution  modelled  upon  the  Spanish,  only  to  have  it 
disavowed  by  the  King  his  brother,  and  Carlo  fled  the 
capital.  The  forces  in  rebellion  proved  to  be  too  few 
and  too  weak,  and  the  rising  was  suppressed  by  foreign 
aid,  that  of  the  Austrians,  and  many  beside  Carlo  fled. 
Most  of  the  fugitives  passed  through  Genoa,  that  gate  to 
the  freedom  of  exile  in  England  and  America.  It  was 
during  these  days  that  Mazzini,  the  son  of  a  Genovese 
doctor,  and  then  a  lad  of  sixteen,  witnessed  the  travail  of 
gaunt  and  famished  men  leaving  the  land  they  loved  and 
had  fought  for,  for  an  alien,  although  hospitable  shore, 
and  the  iron  of  it  entered  into  his  soul. 

In  1831  Charles  Felix  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  the  whilom  conspirator,  Charles  Albert,  he  in 
whom  were  now  centred  the  hopes  of  many  patriots  despite 
his  denial  of  his  liberal  tendencies  of  ten  years  before. 

Mazzini  was  now  twenty-six,  and  in  exile  at  Marseilles, 
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a  patriot  fresh  from  the  prison  at  Savona.  He  addressed 
an  open  letter  to  the  young  king,  urging  him  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  free  nation.  The  appeal  was  a 
full  and  inspiring  one,  and  doubtless  in  the  secret 
chambers  of  Carlo's  heart  found  some  response,  but  it  was 
to  be  in  yet  other  and  later  years  that  the  king  would 
show  he  knew  how  to  serve  and  how  to  sacrifice  for  the 
noble  ideal  that  really  was,  in  measure,  part  of  him. 

During  the  years  1831-2-3  "Young  Italy"  had 
prospered  under  Mazzini,  who  had  proved  himself 
courageous,  capable  and  full  of  initiative.  The  land  had 
been  flooded  with  the  society's  astutely  written  journals 
and  other  publications  before  the  authorities  had  perceived 
how  much  was  implicit  in  them.  Arms  and  ammunition 
had  been  secretly  gathered  and  another  insurrection 
prepared  for,  but  treachery,  induced  by  torture,  disclosed 
the  plot,  and  again  many  paid  the  forfeit  in  exile  or  in 
the  trench  of  death,  the  usual  platitude  as  to  making 
a  deterrent  example  being  duly  forthcoming. 

Under  this  misguided  king  twelve  young  patriots, 
against  whom  nothing  was  proved  even  under  torture, 
except  that  they  had  read  the  publications  of  Young  Italy, 
were  ordered  out  and  shot.  One  of  the  proscribed  in 
connection  with  this  conspiracy  was  Giuseppe  Garibaldi, 
and  his  unexecuted  death  warrant  of  1834  is  still  extant. 

Passing  intervening  events  of  less  importance,  we  come 
to  the  year  1848.  It  was  a  terrible  year,  and  many 
European  thrones  that  year  tottered  to  their  base.  The 
national  idea  had  made  much  progress  in  Italy,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  customs  union  now  existed 
between  three  of  the  Italian  States,  viz.,  Piedmont, 
Tuscany  and  the  Papal  States.  This  union  had  been 
made  possible  by  the  accession  to  the  Papal  chair,  in 
1846,  of  Cardinal  Mastai  Ferriti,  who  took  the  title  of 
Pius  IX,  a  man  of  large  and  liberal  views — at  the  first 
only,  for  but  very  few  years  had  passed,  perhaps  or  ever  his 
papal  shoes  had  waxed  old,  when  he  became  a  reactionary 
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leagued  with  the  Austrians  against  the  liberties  of  the 
people  he  shepherded.  He  ascended  his  throne  with  the 
prophetic  and  pitiful  plaint,  "  They  want  to  make  a 
Napoleon  of  me,  and  I  am  only  a  country  parson." 

The  general  political  unrest  and  revolutionary  upheaval, 
not  only  in  Paris  but  in  Vienna  and  many  other  places 
in  Europe,  gave  impetus  to  the  revolutionary  forces  in 
Italy.  The  first  to  enter  the  field  of  daring  was  again 
Sicily;  that  brief  spell  of  liberty  under  British  tutelage 
worked  like  iron  in  her  blood. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1848,  a  Palermitan  sculptor,  one 
Francesco  Bagnasco,  clandestinely,  and  on  his  own  and 
sole  initiative,  posted  the  walls  of  Palermo  with  a 
proclamation  inciting  the  citizens  to  rise  once  more  and 
rise  on  King  Bomba's  birthday,  the  12th.  To  this 
individual  appeal  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Paler- 
mitans  responded,  and,  like  all  spontaneous  passionate 
movements,  it  accomplished  much  and  marvellously. 

The  factors  in  this  effort  doubtless  involved  ultimate 
failure,  but  be  it  noted  that  eighteen  months  elapsed 
before  Naples  and  its  ordered  forces  succeeded  in  re- 
establishing its  unholy  despotism.  The  struggle  was 
begun  literally  by  ones  and  twos  and  threes.  On  both 
sides  all  was  unready,  on  the  one  side  all  had  been 
unpremeditated.  Even  by  4p.m.  and  after  the  bells  of 
the  city  had  sounded  the  tocsin  to  the  people,  there  were 
only  about  fifty  insurgents  behind  the  barricades  they  had 
thrown  up.  Gradually  leaders  began  to  collect  and 
conspire,  despite  the  fact  that  Palermo  was  garrisoned 
by  not  less  than  4,000  trained  troops.  In  this  casual  and 
disjointed  way  events  transpired.  The  next  morning  a 
provisional  government  was  formed  and  the  spirit  of  the 
people  was  manifested  in  the  fact  that  as  their  chosen 
deputies  passed  into  the  palace  that  was  their  extempore 
parliament  house  they  protected  them  across  the  piazza 
from  the  shots  of  the  hostile  troops  by  shielding  them 
with  their  own  bodies. 
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But  we  cannot  follow  in  detail  the  events  in  Sicily  of 
January  1848  to  May  1849.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
successes  the  Sicilians  achieved  against  regular  troops,  the 
rising  failed  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  lack  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  of  capable  military  leaders.  Lord  Minto, 
the  British  envoy  to  the  Neapolitan  Court,  made  great 
effort  to  secure  them  a  substantial  guerdon  of  liberty, 
but  eleven  unhappy  years  were  destined  to  drag  their 
tale  of  heavy-hearted  days  before  the  Sicilians  were  for 
the  last  time  to  unsheathe  the  sword  and  achieve  their 
freedom. 

The  year  1848  was  also  a  notable  one  in  north-west 
Italy.  Carlo  Alberto,  a  member  of  the  Carbonari  at 
twenty-three,  and  now  fifty  years  of  age,  and  seventeen 
years  King  of  Piedmont,  again  took  up  the  national  cause 
and  granted  his  emotional  subjects  a  constitution,  the 
one  the  country  enjoys  to-day,  the  Italian  Magna  Charta. 
The  Pope  likewise  granted  his  subjects  a  constitution. 
These  events  were  anathema  to  the  Austrians  and  the 
whole  reactionary  party,  whose  interests  were  almost 
identical  with  ecclesiastical  interests.  The  power  of  the 
religious,  that  is,  the  monks  and  priests,  whom  Trevelyan 
calls  "  that  strange  third  sex,"  may  be  estimated  when  I 
state  that  early  in  the  century  they  numbered  32,000  in 
the  province  of  Piedmont  alone. 

The  year  opened  in  the  gloom  of  impending  strife. 
Vienna  and  Northern  Italy  were  like  foes  stripping  for 
deadly  combat.  Piedmont  secretly  arming,  Yenetia  and 
Lombardy  in  incipient  rebellion.  The  two  latter  states 
decided  upon  an  unique  way  of  striking,  despite  their 
manacles,  at  their  common  foe.  Austria  had  reserved  to 
itself  in  these  states  the  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  trade. 
Patriots,  it  was  whispered  among  themselves,  should 
become,  say  from  1st  January,  tobacco-teetotallers. 

Austrian  agents-provocateurs  paraded  the  streets  of 
Milan  smoking  free  cigars  in  a  grandiose  manner,  and 
since  the  Milanese  would  not  produce  their  own  smoke. 
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the  Austrians,  in  malicious  insolence,  freely  pulled  Un- 
official smoke  into  the  lowering  faces  of  the  citizens.  It 
was  too  much,  more  than  even  blood  lower  than  boiling 
point  could  stand,  and  the  Milanese  Peterloo  left  fifty-nine 
dead  upon  the  stony  fields  of  the  city. 

Early  in  1848  Venice  also  rose  and  executed  one  of  the 
most  glorious  of  the  many  noble  and  illustrious  pages  in 
its  history.  Releasing  one  Mannin,  a  lawyer,  suffering 
iniquitous  imprisonment  for  loving  liberty  too  much,  the 
people  made  him  their  leader,  and  he  succeeded  in 
humbling  the  proud  Austrian  to  the  dust ;  and  for  the  first 
time  for  fifty  years  Venice  was  for  a  time  free. 

Vienna  itself  had  risen  and  wrung  a  constitution  from 
a  reluctant  ruler.  Milan  now  rose  filled  with  like  fury, 
and  determined  to  oust  the  hated  German  and  the  still 
more  hated  Croat  from  their  midst.  The  Milanese  had 
suffered  "  horrible  brutality  "  at  the  hands  of  the  white- 
coated  Croats,  even  such  pleasantries  as  the  burning  of 
children  alive. 

By  the  fifth  night  of  the  struggle  the  Austrian  troops 
had  been  driven  to  the  gates  and  walls  of  the  city  by  the 
infuriated  men,  women  and  children  of  Milan.  The 
intimidated  and  cowed  Austrian  troops  flew  in  retreat 
under  cover  of  the  night  and  of  the  thunder  of  their  own 
guns. 

To  Carlo  Alberto  is  due  the  credit  that  he  now  deter- 
mined to  lay  his  sword  in  the  scale  and  commit  his  people 
to  that  sanguinary,  but  sometimes  salutary,  arbitrament. 
His  influence  upon  the  campaign,  while  considerable  and 
even  inspiriting,  proved  unfortunately  to  be  disastrous. 
His  was  not  a  military  genius,  he  was  far  overmatched 
by  the  aged  and  experienced  Radetzky.  He  had  60,000 
men  and  123  guns  in  the  field,  and  at  the  time  the 
Austrians  fled  from  Milan  towards  a  distant  base  Carlo 
could  probably  have  conquered  the  Austrian  army  in 
Italy. 

Garibaldi   had   returned   in   July   from   Monte   Video, 
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experienced  now  in  guerrillo  warfare  and  anxious  to  assist 
in  the  task  of  freeing  his  beloved  land  from  the  Austrian. 
He  raised  a  body  of  volunteers  and  placed  them  at  the 
disposal  of  the  King — whose  archives  still  included 
Garibaldi's  death  warrant. 

On  March  23rd,  1849,  the  decisive  battle  of  Novara  was 
gallantly  fought  on  both  sides.  It  was  outwardly  fatal 
for  long  years  to  the  cause  of  Italian  unity,  and  the  terms 
demanded  by  Radetzky  were  such  as  the  noble-minded  but 
insufficient  Carlo  Alberto  felt  he  could  not  sign.  He  had 
fought  and  failed;  he  was  humbled,  but  would  not  suffer 
to  be  humiliated.  Conscious  of  his  own  insufficiency  for 
what  was  a  herculean  task,  he  determined,  not  from 
cowardice,  but  in  sacrifice,  to  lay  it  down.  Almost  on  the 
field  of  battle  and  with  words  of  great  pathos  and  no  little 
dignity,  he  passed  the  crown  to  his  son  Vittorio. 

The  ex-King  retired  to  Portugal  broken-hearted,  and  a 
few  months  later  his  life's  fitful  fever  was  ended. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  whose  statue  a  grateful  country  has 
erected  in  nearly  every  corner  of  the  land,  was  a  man  of 
sterner  mould  and  more  robust  character.  He  could 
boldly  reply  to  the  Austrian,  "  Sooner  than  subscribe  to 
such  conditions  I  would  lose  a  hundred  crowns.  What  my 
father  has  sworn  I  will  maintain.  If  you  wish  a  war  to 
the  death,  be  it  so !  If  I  must  fall  it  shall  be  without 
shame.  My  house  knows  the  road  of  exile,  but  not  of 
dishonour."  Well  was  Vittorio  Emanuele  named  "  Be 
galantuomo." 

The  ten  years  following  Novara  were  years  during 
which  the  ideas  and  powers  of  the  people,  especially  in 
the  north,  were  growing,  silently  in  the  main,  as  trees 
grow,  but,  like  the  oak,  strongly  and  deeply-rooted.  The 
man  whose  vision  of  the  possibilities,  the  potentialities 
of  his  day,  was  the  most  sane  and  by  far  the  most  astute, 
was  Cavour.  At  first  mistrusted  and  misunderstood  by 
both  king  and  people,  he  later  became  the  one  man  in 
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whom  his  fellow-countrymen  had  implicit  faith.  lie 
shaped  his  ends  even  in  the  councils  of  the  powers. 

The  honourable  share  in  the  Crimean  War  performed  hy 
the  Sardinian,  that  is,  the  Piedmontese  troops,  was  part 
of  a  deliberate  and  far-seeing  plan  of  Cavour's,  who  knew 
that  sometimes  there  is  no  remission  of  other  things  than 
sin,  but  by  blood.  Cavour,  by  the  hazard  of  18,000  troops, 
successfully  opened  the  door  of  European  Councils  to 
Piedmont  and  won  the  right  to  plead  before  the  Powers 
on  its  behalf,  and  that  proved  to  be  a  very  great  gain  to 
his  country. 

The  year  1849  witnessed  in  the  south  the  constitution 
of  the  short-lived  Roman  Republic.  The  whole  matter 
has  been  rightly  called  "  The  Garibaldian  epic  of  1849.'' 
The  Pope,  Pio  Nono,  had  quite  abandoned  his  liberal 
proclivities  and  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  Austrians  and 
the  reactionaries.  His  chief  Minister,  Rossi,  hated  of 
the  people  for  his  despotic  ways,  had  been  assassinated  by 
a  Roman  citizen,  and  Pius  IX.  fled  to  the  protection  of 
King  Bomba  of  Naples.  The  leaders  of  the  people  in 
Rome  established  a  provisional  government,  and  a  little 
later  declared  a  republic.  Garibaldi  came  south  from  the 
campaign  in  the  Veronese  Alps,  and  brought  with  him  a 
body  of  troops  the  nucleus  of  which  had  served  with  him 
in  Monte  Yideo. 

The  Republic  prepared  to  defend  Rome  against  all 
comers.  The  French  Assembly,  the  Power  whose  constitu- 
tion contained  the  declaration  that  "  the  might  of  France 
should  never  be  employed  against  the  liberty  of  any 
people,"  led  by  that  clerical  influence  which  in  later  years 
was  its  undoing,  sent  troops  to  restore  the  Pope  to  his 
kingdom. 

The  gallant  and  Homeric  defence  of  Rome  for  a  month 
made  by  its  motley  of  irregulars  and  citizens  against  the 
best  troops  of  the  time  in  Europe,  against  siege  guns  and 
admirable  engineering  skill,  and  against  even  treachery 
on  the  part  of  the  French  (a  "  flag  incident  "  of  other  days 
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and  times  than  ours)  forms,  with  the  no  less  remarkable 
story  of  the  retreat  by  Garibaldi  and  his  troops  after 
Rome  fell,  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the 
whole  story  of  the  struggle  for  liberty.  Much  of  the 
glory  achieved  during  that  strenuous  month  and  during 
that  retreat  was  achieved  by  youth,  both  rank  and  file. 

Hope  of  further  successful  defence  being  abandoned, 
Garibaldi  designed  to  leave  Borne  with  his  band  of 
patriots,  and  made  a  favourable  diversion  in  retreat. 
Prior  to  stealing  out  of  the  city  at  night  under  the  very 
noses  of  the  French,  Garibaldi  made  an  appeal  for 
followers  couched  in  these  words,  simple  in  their  great- 
souled  eloquence,  and  gathering  solemnity  from  the  fact 
of  their  being  spoken  in  the  great  Piazza  under  the 
shadow  of  St.  Peter's :  "  Fortune,  who  betrays  us  to-day, 
will  smile  on  us  to-morrow.  I  am  going  out  from  Rome : 
let  those  who  wish  to  continue  the  war  against  the  stranger 
come  with  us.  I  offer  neither  pay,  nor  quarters,  nor 
provisions.  I  offer  hunger,  thirst,  forced  marches,  battles 
and  death.  Let  him  who  loves  his  country  in  his  heart, 
and  not  with  his  lips  only,  follow  me." 

It  was  a  mixed  horde  that  filed  out  of  Rome  that 
summer  night — Garibaldians,  provincials,  foreigners  and 
even  some  owing  service  to  Austria.  There,  too,  were  the 
Englishmen  Col.  Peard  and  his  son,  both  courageous  to 
aplomb,  and  faithful  to  the  last,  always  conspicuous  at  the 
point  of  danger,  and  equally,  if  incongruously,  conspicuous 
by  their  light  summer  suits  and  white  hats ;  their  national 
sang  froid  deeply  bred  in  them,  Red-shirt  ed  Garibaldians 
and  men  and  boys  in  all  sorts  of  habiliments  and  all  sorts 
of  sartorial  lack  therein  and  thereof — such  were  the  men 
who  most  of  them,  won  through  untold  difficulties  of  all 
kinds,  realising  Garibaldi's  piazza  promises  to  the  full, 
and  the  remnant  of  whom  won  imperishable  renown  such 
as  retreat  rarely  affords. 

The  effort  to  reach  Venetia  by  any  and  every  honourable 
means  that  daring  courage,  initiative  and  resource  could 
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provide,  amid  innumerable  intervening  hostile  troops  and 
over  equally  hostile  mountains  and  rivers,  forms  another 
strophe  in  the  great  and  real  epic  of  1849,  an  epic  contain- 
ing all  the  essential  elements  of  poetry,  and  most  of  all 
perhaps  in  the  appeal  to  the  heart  in  the  personal  fortunes 
of  Garibaldi  and  his  wife  of  South  American  birth,  Anita, 
a  woman  of  remarkable  devotion  and  courage,  whose  very 
life,  often  endangered  by  war,  was  at  last  self -sacrificed 
to  her  fidelity  to  Garibaldi. 

Garibaldi,  winning  through  Ulyssean  dangers,  ultimately 
reached  the  west  coast  of  South  Tuscany,  and  escaped  to 
Genoa,  thence,  via  Liverpool,  to  America.  During  the 
next  ten  years  of  his  life,  the  years  before  the  great  zenith 
of  a  great  career,  he  filled,  humbly  but  ever  hopefully, 
and  in  turn,  the  post  of  journeyman  candlemaker  to  a  New 
York  firm,  farmer,  and  ultimately  master  mariner, 
making,  in  the  last-named  capacity,  one  memorable  voyage 
to  Newcastle,  when  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen  and  others  boarded 
his  vessel  and  there  presented  to  him,  with  words  of  great 
sympathy  and  admiration,  a  sword  bought  with  the 
pennies  given  by  horny-handed  Northumbrian  sons  of 
toil. 

When  the  year  1859  opened  Napoleon  III.,  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  all  knew  that  the 
spectre  of  war  was  again  knocking  at  their  doors.  Early 
in  February  Cavour  had  obtained  a  vote  of  50,000,000 
francs  to  put  Piedmont  into  a  state  of  defence.  Only 
eight  moons  before  Cavour  had  secretly  met  Napoleon  at 
Plombieres,  and  in  the  brevity  of  a  day  had  arrived  at  a 
verbal  understanding,  which,  events  proved,  needed  no 
sealing  other  than  mutual  interest.  Italy  was  to  be  freed, 
in  the  royal  words,  "  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,"  by 
French  and  Italian  troops  combining  to  expel  the  Austrian, 
the  price  of  French  conditional  aid  the  cession  of  Savoy 
(the  ancestral  home  for  centuries  of  the  house  of  Savoy), 
and,  too,  the  cession  of  Nice.  The  Princess  Clotilde 
was  also  to  wed  the  French  Emperor's  cousin. 
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In  April  war  broke  out.  Austria  had  by  her  maladroit 
diplomacy  put  herself  in  the  position  of  an  aggressor,  the 
very  condition  under  which  the  parole  of  the  French 
Emperor  bound  his  country  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
Piedmont.  Never  was  war  more  eagerly  desired  than  by 
Cavour  and  the  Italian  patriots  of  1859.  Novara  had  to 
be  effaced,  and  more  imperious  than  that,  the  achievement 
of  the  liberation  of  North  Italy.  With  French  aid  this 
was  almost  certain  to  be  accomplished. 

The  campaign  was  but  a  brief  one,  and  was  fought 
under  the  shadows  of  the  Pennine  and  Rhoetian  Alps. 
The  battles  of  Solferino  and  Magenta  were  fought  in  the 
following  June.  Then  in  July  the  French  and  Austrian 
Emperors  secretly  met  at  Villa  Franca,  and,  ignoring 
Victor  Emmanuel,  concluded  peace.  Presumably,  in  the 
mind  of  Napoleon  the  pre-existing  community  of  interest 
between  France  and  Italy  had  become  a  little  top-heavy, 
so  the  pact  of  Plombieres  had  less  respect  shown  unto  it. 
The  French  troops  left  the  Italian  peninsula  amid  cheers 
now  degenerated  into  southron  execrations.  Italian  unity 
seemed  as  far  off  as  ever.  Nevertheless  something  had 
been  gained,  for  the  joint  conquest  of  Lombardy  was 
confirmed  to  Victor  Emmanuel. 

Cavour,  indignant  at  the  treatment  his  King  had  received, 
and  at  variance  with  Vittorio's  ultimate  acquiescence  in 
the  treaty  of  Villa  Franca,  had  resigned  his  premiership. 
Vittorio,  however,  had  in  this  matter  proved  even  more 
astute  than  his  Minister,  and  doubtless  his  ultimate 
intention  was  to  consolidate  the  substantial  gains  which 
had  accrued  and  bide  his  time  for  the  renewing  of  the 
inevitable  struggle.  But  the  country  had  entered 
dangerous  waters,  and  Cavour,  urgently  needed  at  the 
helm,  was  induced  to  return  to  his  post.  The  Powers  now 
confirmed  to  Piedmont  the  annexation  of  Lombardy  and 
Tuscany,  covered  by  a  plebiscite  of  the  peoples.  Notwith- 
standing the  pledges  of  Plombieres  being  partially  un- 
fulfilled on  the  French  side  (Venetia  remaining  Austrian), 
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Nice  and  Savoy  were  ceded  to  France,  and  that  situation 
gave  Italy  a  draft  on  France  the  latter  was  yet  to  honour 
in  days  to  come.  Nice  was  the  birthplace  of  Garibaldi, 
("  it  made  him  a  foreigner  in  his  own  birthplace  ")  and  he 
never  forgave  Cavour  that  day's  work,  though  it  proved 
to  be  a  wise  and  forward  step. 

We  must  now  give  a  brief  sketch  of  one  of  the  cardinal 
incidents  of  the  story,  namely,  the  conquest  of  the  two 
Sicilies  and  their  addition,  in  1860,  to  the  waxing  Italian 
nation.  It  was  the  work  of  Garibaldi  and  a  few  others, 
carried  out  with  powers  which,  on  the  physical  force  side, 
were  obviously  of  the  most  inadequate  description,  utterly 
quixotic,  but  which,  on  their  psychical  and  spiritual  side, 
arrayed  militantly,  powers  the  most  inspiriting,  potent 
and  as  it  proved  irresistible. 

It  is  now  fifty  years  ago  when,  one  evening  early  in 
May,  one  of  Garibaldi's  comrades,  the  fervent  patriot 
Nino  Bixio,  undaunted  fire-eater,  took  apparently  violent 
possession  of  two  old  trading  steamers  in  the  port  of 
Genoa. 

Garibaldi,  in  retirement  upon  one  of  those  hillsides 
behind  the  port,  and  others  his  friends,  had  debated  with 
much  dubiety  the  quixotic  step  now  initiated.  An  attempt 
was  to  be  made  to  respond  to  the  Sicilian  cry  for  help  and 
to  release  them  from  the  oppressor.  Some  600  or  700  men 
were  willing  to  adventure,  and  a  call  upon  a  secret  store 
was  to  be  made  for  a  stand  of  some  1,000  rifles.  Poor 
instruments  they  proved  to  be,  and,  considering  the 
numerous  trained  troops  garrisoning  Sicily  and  the 
small  but  efficient  Bourbon  fleet  patrolling  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea  fully  alert  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  attempt, 
was  anything  more  foolhardy  conceived,  more  daring 
attempted  ? 

Piedmont  turned  its  blind  eye  towards  Genoa,  and  the 
Governor  of  Genoa,  who  interfered  not,  could  scarcely 
be  ignorant  of  what  was  transpiring,  for  the  whole 
population  was  astir.  But  Cavour  knew  that  if  the 
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expedition  failed  Garibaldi  would  have  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  it ;  while,  should  it  by  any  possibility  succeed,  that 
success  would  be  of  infinite  value  to  the  national  cause. 
The  Piedmontese  Admiral,  cruising  in  the  same  waters, 
was  for  a  day  or  two  as  politic  as  Cavour,  and  as  blind  as 
Nelson  at  Copenhagen. 

Picking  up  en  route  other  irregulars  from  the  Tuscan 
coast,  Garibaldi  and  about  a  thousand  patriots  landed 
five  days  later  at  Marsala,  on  the  west  coast  of  Sicily,  the 
landing  being  completed  under  the  gun-fire  from  two 
Neapolitan  war  vessels. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that,  owing  to  the 
opportune  inadvertence  of  two  British  men-of-war  entering 
the  line  of  fire  the  Neapolitans  were  prevented  from 
opening  fire  earlier  when  it  might  have  been  effective  and 
even  disastrous  to  the  Garibaldians. 

Quickly  marching  inland  out  of  immediate  harm's  way, 
Garibaldi  for  some  days  lay  quiet  among  the  Sicilian 
hills,  and  was  there  joined  by  recruits  from  all  parts  of 
the  island.  A  provisional  government  was  organised  in 
the  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel  as  King  of  United  Italy. 
Garibaldi  was  elected  dictator,  and  Francesco  Crispi  (later 
of  European  fame)  as  Secretary  of  State  to  the  dictator. 

The  main  strategical  points  in  the  island  were,  of 
course,  Palermo  and  Messina,  both  strongly  fortified  and 
garrisoned  by  considerable  numbers  of  trained  troops, 
other  points  of  the  island  being  also  garrisoned  by  smaller 
bodies. 

The  unequal  contest  opened  on  the  slopes  of  Calatafimi, 
where  the  Sicilian  peasant  combatants  found  a  fearful  joy 
in  witnessing  rather  than  assisting  the  gallant  thousand 
to  achieve  victory  mainly  by  sheer  pluck  and  endurance. 
The  Neapolitan  commander  of  far  superior  forces  was  no 
match  in  resource  and  celerity  for  tireless  Garibaldi.  The 
Bourbon  troops  made  haste  in  their  retreat  to  the 
comforting  strength  of  Palermo,  and  there,  never  realising 
the  measure  of  their  wily  foe,  fell  to  feasting  and  revelry. 
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Garibaldi,  by  a  fast  and  circuitous  march,  stole  towards 
the  heights  that  overlook  Palermo.  An  energetic  Bourbon 
commander  was  detached  to  find  and  defeat  Garibaldi, 
who,  by  a  ruse,  deceived  him  and  sent  him  wandering  in 
the  wilderness  of  hills  in  pursuit  of  a  mere  detachment. 
Meanwhile  Garibaldi  unexpectedly  fell  upon  the  city  from 
the  far  side,  and,  in  a  few  days,  and  after  fierce  street 
fighting,  succeeded  in  actually  driving  the  numerous 
Neapolitan  troops  into  the  citadel  and  palace.  Though 
shelled  by  both  these  fortified  places  and  also  by  the  ships 
on  the  sea  front,  the  Garibaldians  never  relaxed  their  grip 
upon  the  city.  Those  days  of  fighing  behind  barricades 
defended  by  undaunted  men  and  women  worked  sad  havoc 
with  the  dispirited  Bourbon  general,  Lanza,  he  who  so 
greatly  feared  the  multitude.  Lanza  had  the  ammunition 
and  his  fears  and  lost,  Garibaldi  an  abundance  of  courage 
and  resource  but  no  ammunition  and  won,  for  Lanza's 
fears  also  fought  for  him. 

Terms  were  arranged  under  which  the  Neapolitan  troops 
were  to  march  out  of  Palermo  with  the  honours  of  war. 
Thus  the  first  act  of  that  remarkable  drama  ended  in  that 
humble  band,  the  remnant  of  the  thousand,  covering 
themselves  with  glory,  the  glory  of  victorious  and  un- 
exampled achievement.  Recruits  now  came  flocking  in, 
indeed  Garibaldi's  force  had  from  the  first  been  a  motley 
one. 

Garibaldi  now  attacked  Messina,  though  there  seems  to 
be  some  paucity  in  the  accounts  of  what  took  place  during 
the  twenty-three  days  he  and  his  army  spent  there;  but 
on  July  25th  he  was  in  full  possession  of  all  but  the  city 
citadel,  which,  however,  submitted  to  a  pledge  of 
neutrality.  Plans  were  at  once  put  into  practice  for  a 
speedy  descent  upon  the  mainland.  His  horde  had  swelled 
into  an  "  army  of  the  south  "  25,000  strong. 

The  next  step  and  difficulty  was  to  escape  the  Bourbon 
fleet,  for  the  latter  watched  Messina  closely.  It  was  little 
more  than  three  months  since  those  two  traders  stole  out 
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of  Genoa;  now  two  other  ships  stole  out  of  Taormina 
conveying  men  and  arms  to  Calabria.  A  landing  was 
effected  just  south  of  Eeggio,  the  Reggio  of  such  pathetic 
fame  of  recent  days. 

Again  Garibaldi  gave  the  Bourbons  a  taste  of  his 
quality.  By  a  forced  march  he  was  the  enemy  at  the 
gates  of  Reggio  at  the  inconvenient  hour  of  2  a.m.,  the 
garrison  comfortably  asleep.  Garibaldi  was  named  of  the 
Bourbon  troops  "  the  devil,"  so  they,  lacking  time  for 
due  consideration,  obeyed  the  scriptural  injunction  from 
quite  unscriptural  motives  and  fled  from  the  devil  at  the 
gates  to  the  shelter  of  the  citadel.  When  the  day  that 
had  dawned  so  surprisingly  closed,  the  whole  city  was  in 
the  hands  of  Garibaldi,  a  city  that  would  serve  as  a 
base  for  his  projected  campaign.  Sending  to  Messina  for 
his  remaining  troops,  he  started  for  Naples,  and  within  a 
fortnight  Garibaldi'a  approach  to  Naples  was  signalled. 
The  Bourbon  headpiece  Francis  II.  turned  tail  and  fled 
to  Gaeta  on  September  6th,  and  next  day  Garibaldi 
entered  Naples.  His  march  had  been  a  military 
promenade,  city  after  city  surrendering  on  demand  and 
recruits  offered  all  along  the  line  of  march,  even 
Neapolitan  regulars  marching  side  by  side  with  the  men 
of  the  red  shirts  and  sombreros. 

The  Neapolitans  welcomed  Garibaldi  with  wildest 
enthusiasm,  women  pressing  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  white 
cloak;  even  the  Bourbon  troops  confined  to  the  citadel 
joined  in  that  riot  of  joy  by  throwing  up  their  caps  and 
cheering.  Garibaldi  had  come  the  last  stage  by  train 
accompanied  by  his  staff  only,  at  his  side  Col.  Peard,  a 
Cornishman,  son  of  one  of  Nelson's  admirals,  the  man 
who  had  fought  for  him  at  Rome  in  1849.  Garibaldi, 
dictator  by  title,  was  now  liberator  and  hero  by  general 
acclaim,  the  hero  not  of  an  hour  or  of  one  city,  but  for 
all  time  and  all  lands  where  deeds  of  daring  are  dis- 
interestedly undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  downtrodden  and 
oppressed.  We  say  disinterestedly  for  Garibaldi  met  with 
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discouragement  even  from  those  who  in  some  ways  most 
desired  his  success,  and,  though  a  comparatively  poor 
man,  he  thrust  aside  the  attempted  double  bribe  of 
Francis  II.  of  fifty  million  francs  and  a  Neapolitan  army 
in  aid  of  the  liberation  of  Venetia. 

In  a  nobly-worded  address  to  the  people,  Garibaldi,  a 
republican  by  conviction,  pointed  them  to  Yittorio 
Emanuele  as  the  one  man,  the  scion  of  a  house  trained 
for  a  thousand  years  to  rule,  in  and  by  whom  Italian 
unity  could  be  centred  and  achieved. 

Two  months  later  Vittorio  Emanuele  came  to  Naples, 
summoned  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  people  in 
favour  of  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  the  north.  This 
is  the  brief  account,  first  published  a  few  months  ago,  of 
an  eye-witness  of  the  meeting  between  King  Victor  and 
Garibaldi,  the  uncrowned  king,  who  had  conquered  a 
realm  :  "  When  they  were  in  sight  the  King  and  Garibaldi 
both  rode  on  alone.  As  he  approached  the  King,  Garibaldi 
saluted  and  said  simply,  '  King  of  Italy.'  The  King  held 
out  his  hand,  '  I  thank  you.'  Thus  was  the  Crown  of  the 
two  Sicilies  laid  at  Vittorio's  feet." 

That  night  the  King  sat  in  the  royal  box  at  the  San 
Carlo  Opera  House  at  Naples,  but  the  inflexible  laws  of 
Court  etiquette  left  Garibaldi,  the  idol  of  all  classes, 
outside. 

Disdaining  dudgeon,  Garibaldi  was  all  for  marching  to 
the  release  of  Rome,  the  navel  of  the  world,  as  of  his 
country ;  and  doubtless  in  the  hinterland  of  his  mind  there 
were  further  plans  for  the  release  of  Venetia  also.  Here 
was  a  man  of  action  with  little  of  the  statesman  in  him. 
Vittorio  realised  the  position  more  truly  and  resolutely 
forbade  any  such  inopportune  efforts. 

Shortly  after  this  Garibaldi,  disclaiming  all  honours 
and  rewards  offered  by  a  grateful  king  and  country  as 
firmly  as  he  had  refused  heavy  bribes  from  its  enemies, 
retired  to  his  island  home  of  Caprera.  He  begged  but  one 
boon,  namely,  that  his  irregular  troops  should  be  found 
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place  and  station  in  the  royal  army;  then,  borrowing 
one  hundred  dollars  to  pay  certain  debts,  carried  off  his 
spoils  of  war,  two  horses  and  a  bag  of  dried  beans.  One 
wonders  at  such  primeval  simplicity,  surely  possible  only 
to  a  great  soul  in  such  circumstances. 

Not  much  more  than  a  year  later,  in  the  spring  of  1862, 
Garibaldi  left  Caprera  for  the  mainland  on  strife  intent. 
He  had  but  to  lift  his  hand  and  dauntless  followers  flocked 
to  his  aid.  For  a  second  time  he  marched  northward, 
risking  all  that  he  might  add  yet  another  diadem  to  his 
monarch's  crown.  His  spirit  spoke  in  the  watchword  he 
gave,  "  Rome  or  death,"  and  death  nearly  claimed  him. 
When  Napoleon  III.  heard  of  his  new  venture  he  quickly 
intimated  to  his  royal  "  brother  "  Vittorio  that  Garibaldi's 
entrance  under  arms  into  the  papal  States  would  be  treated 
by  him  as  a  casus  belli.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  the 
regrettable  necessity  to  send  royal  troops  to  oppose  the 
Garibaldians.  At  the  lull  of  Aspromonte  in  Calabria  the 
two  forces  met.  Shots  were  fired  though  it  had  been 
hoped  that  the  necessity  to  fire  upon  the  people's  hero 
would  be  escaped.  Both  Garibaldi  and  his  son  Menotti 
were  wounded  and  suffered  the  mutually  unavoidable 
indignity  of  being  incarcerated  in  the  fort  of  Yarignano 
in  the  Gulf  of  Spezia ;  he  was,  however,  soon  released,  and 
he  again  retired  to  Caprera,  from  whence  he  paid  his 
celebrated  visit  to  England  in  1863.  * 

In  1864  Italy  concluded  a  treaty  with  France,  under 
which  the  French  troops  in  Rome  were  to  be  withdrawn 
within  two  years,  Italy  undertaking  to  protect  the  frontiers 
of  the  Papal  States,  doubtless  with  an  eye  upon  them  of 
unusual  interest.  This  arrangement  served  to  keep  the 
Austrians  without  a  pretext  to  intervene,  otherwise 
troubled  waters  would  offer  piscatorial  possibilities.  Then 
Italy  tried  to  acquire  Venetia  by  purchase,  but  the 
Emperor  Joseph  declined  to  negotiate.  Later,  in  1866, 
came  the  great  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  German  speaking  peoples,  the  Austrians 
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and  the  Prussians.  Anticipating  need  of  help,  the 
Prussians  had  previously  revived  some  negotiations  with 
Vittorio  and  had  concluded  a  compact  with  him  under 
which  if  the  arms  of  the  allies  triumphed  and  terms  came 
to  be  dictated,  Italy  was  to  be  rewarded  by  the  cession 
of  Venetia. 

By  an  arrangement  at  an  earlier  date  with  the  French, 
the  seat  of  the  Italian  Government  had  been  removed  from 
Turin  to  Florence,  and  from  Florence  the  Italian  troops 
were  led  north  to  attack  the  Austrian  strongholds  beneath 
the  Alps  in  the  famous  fields  of  the  Quadrilateral. 
Garibaldi  was  not  absent,  indeed  he  won  the  only  victories 
which  in  this  campaign  fell  to  the  Italian  army.  The 
campaign  was  a  brief  one,  and  the  Italian  main  army, 
after  a  long  and  hardly-contested  struggle,  met  a  signal 
defeat  on  the  ill-omened  heights  of  Custozza,  the  scene  of 
a  former  defeat  in  1848. 

Success,  however,  fell  to  the  arms  of  their  allies 
at  Sadowa.  Austria,  fearing  for  its  capital,  attempted 
to  buy  off  Italy  by  the  promise  of  Yenetia,  the  object 
for  which  Italy  had  taken  up  arms.  That  bribe  to 
inactivity  had  previously  reached  them  through  the 
French  Foreign  Office  before  the  war  began,  and  now,  for 
a  second  time,  it  was  honourably  declined  in  loyalty  to 
their  treaty  with  Prussia.  In  that  they  showed 
themselves  worthy  to  become  an  united  people.  Prussia 
victorious,  concluded  peace,  somewhat  lacking  in  loyalty  to 
Italy  in  the  manner  of  its  conclusion..  Yenetia  was  ceded 
to  France,  who,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Yenetia,  passed  it  on  to  Italy.  The  figures  of  the 
plebescite  are  eloquent  in  their  vehement  unanimity.  The 
Yenetian  votes  for  union  with  Italy  numbered  640,000, 
those  against  60.  Thus  not  by  feat  of  arms,  yet  not 
without  strife  and  heavy  loss  in  men  and  treasure,  was  this 
mountain  rampart  added  politically  once  more  to  the 
peninsula. 

The  French  troops  shortly  after  this  were  withdrawn 
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from  Rome,  and  for  the  first  time  for  many  many  years 
Italy  was  practically  free  from  foreign  troops. 

The  following  year,  1867,  witnessed  the  further 
desperate  attempt  of  the  irrepressible  Garibaldi  to  capture 
the  Papal  States  from  the  Pope  and  so  round  off  and  make 
complete  the  union  of  all  Italy.  The  Italian  Government 
had  been  hostile  to  the  attempt  and  had  had  Garibaldi 
arrested,  but  he  had  escaped.  At  Mentana,  in  November, 
the  Garibaldians,  after  brilliant  but  unequal  fighting, 
were  defeated,  and  once  more  the  doughty  Nitzian  passed 
through  a  prison  to  Caprera. 

In  1870  the  Franco-German  War  ensued,  and  when  the 
question  arose  as  to  whether  Italy  would  come,  upon 
invitation,  to  the  assistance  of  her  old  friend  and  ally 
France,  her  reasonable  terms,  the  surrender  of  Rome  to 
the  union,  were  rejected  by  Napoleon.  The  continued 
necessities  of  France  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  all  her 
troops  from  Rome,  and  the  way  was  now  open  for  the 
red,  white  and  green  flag  with  the  royal  cross  of  Savoy 
thereon,  the  flag  of  United  Italy,  to  march  at  the  head 
of  national  troops  that  were  to  take  possession  of  Italy's 
rightful  capital  Rome. 

The  Pope,  aged  eighty,  determined  upon  resistance,  but 
the  35,0uu  Italian  troops  overbore  all  opposition  and 
proved  irresistible,  and  on  September  20th,  1870,  a  day 
easily  within  living  memory,  the  reign,  centuries  long,  of 
the  Popes  of  Rome  as  sovereigns  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
nationalist  troops  occupied  the  city.  The  subsequent  vote 
of  the  inhabitants  was  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  union 
with  the  kingdom  under  Vittorio  Emanuele.  In  the 
following  June  the  King  entered  Rome  in  state. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  political  union  of  the  whole  Italian 
Peninsula  is  concerned,  we  have  seen  it  rise  from  an  idea 
gradually  permeating  the  people  and  raising  them  in  their 
aspirations,  their  ideals,  their  self-consciousness  and  self- 
respect.  The  translation  of  the  national  idea  into  action, 
partly  diplomatic,  partly  military,  but  kept  steadily  before 
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them  always  by  their  leaders;  an  idea  worked  for,  sacrificed 
and  bled  for  until  the  top  stone  was  laid  in  triumph 
a  century  later  than  when  it  first  began  to  grow. 

Many  minds,  many  hands,  many  lives  went  to  consum- 
mate the  aspirations  of  this  justly-proud  people,  a  people 
proud  of  their  land,  of  their  past,  and  proudest  of  all  of  the 
many  who  had  suffered  terribly  and  died  nobly  in  its 
behalf.  Suffering  endured  of  oppression,  matched  by 
suffering  endured  voluntarily  to  resist  and  overcome  that 
oppression;  exile  and  poverty  accepted,  voluntarily  as  well 
as  enforced,  convictions  made  to  bend  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people,  odds  and  despair  alike  fought 
manfully ;  the  glimmer  of  twilight  cherished  that  had  in  it 
no  promise  of  glad  confident  morning ;  these  are  the  things 
that  win  against  the  world,  that  the  hand  of  no  oppressor, 
be  he  never  so  mighty,  can  for  ever  prevail  against,  for 
they  are  the  outcome  of  the  spirit  that  God,  at  the  very 
first,  planted  in  the  breast  of  man  that  he  might  not 
become  his  brother's  slave  for  ever  nor  bow  down 
permanently  to  worship  power  and  might. 


Art  and  its  Relation  to  Life. 

BY  T.  LONGWORTH   COOPER. 

A  RT  as  an  influence  for  good  is,  like  Shakespeare, 
accepted  by  the  majority  without  question  or 
criticism.  The  aspiring  artist  has  splendid  educational 
opportunities,  and  yet  in  spite  of  the  multiplicity  of  art 
and  craft  schools,  public  lectures,  art  clubs,  guilds  and 
societies,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  outside  a  comparatively 
small  circle,  and  apart  from  the  achievements  of  individual 
artists,  art  and  life  remain  in  a  great  measure  distinct, 
separate  and  almost  alien. 

Life  in  both  town  and  country  has  little  in  common 
with  art.  In  the  country  the  narrowness  and  squalor  of 
village  life  is  compensated  by  the  beauties  of  nature — a 
compensation  unfortunately  denied  the  town.  It  is  true 
that  under  many  conditions  of  light  and  atmosphere  the 
town  may  be  very  beautiful ;  but  it  is  a  sombre  beauty,  a 
beauty  veiling  the  rottenness  behind.  Its  charm  is  one 
to  be  appreciated  with  satisfied  appetite  and  full  pocket. 
The  night  charm  of  glittering  pavements  reflecting  the 
glories  of  shops  and  theatres  is  lost  on  the  supperless  and 
bedless. 

Modern  art  movements,  vigorous  as  they  are,  have 
entered  very  little  into  the  common  life  of  the  people. 
Art  is  kept,  as  it  were,  in  compartments,  and  stored  away 
in  art  galleries  and  museums.  To  divorce  life  and  art  is 
neither  healthy  nor  natural,  nor  can  either  flourish  under 
such  conditions.  Art  is  as  natural  and  necessary  to  a 
healthy  community  as  air  and  light,  and  its  neglect  is  a 
sure  sign  of  a  sick  and  unhappy  people. 
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Every  conscientious  effort  properly  to  apply  the  arts  ;m<l 
bring  them  into  ordinary  everyday  life  is  faced  at  the 
outset  by  economic  difficulties.  Modern  commercialism, 
having  for  its  goal  profit  and  not  use,  stands  as  a  barrier 
to  all  true  progress.  Under  commercialism,  with  its 
extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty,  the  struggle  for  existence 
has  become  almost  too  terrible,  our  lives  are  too  much 
concerned  with  the  fight  against  poverty  and  the  horrors 
following  in  its  train  for  us  to  give  much  time  or  thought 
to  art.  We  must  rid  ourselves  of  the  curse  of  poverty.  It 
is  an  unnatural  social  disease  which  only  cowardice  and 
ignorance  tolerates.  The  human  mind  has  grappled 
successfully  with  much  more  difficult,  though  far  less 
important,  problems,  and  to  treat  poverty  as  a  necessary 
evil  is  a  crime.  Excessive  riches  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  much  a  curse  as  the  poverty  they  cause,  for  they  enable 
the  few  to  monopolise  and  divert  the  best  art  work  from 
the  public,  whilst  the  artist  is  encouraged  to  pander  to  the 
luxuries  and  extravagances  of  the  idle  rich,  whereas  he 
should  be  educating  and  giving  joy  to  all  by  applying  his 
skill  to  the  useful  arts  and  crafts,  making  even  the  most 
common  utensils  things  of  beauty. 

The  rapid  strides  made  by  science  in  the  last  century 
have  given  a  false  impression  of  progress.  The  idea  that 
scientific  discoveries  and  inventions  mean  progress  is  an 
illusion.  Properly  applied,  science  may  result  in  progress, 
but,  so  long  as  it  is  used  merely  as  an  efficient  means  of 
money-making,  so  long  will  it  remain  a  hindrance  to 
progress. 

Nowadays  one  hears  a  lot  of  cant  about  efficiency  as  a 
human  ideal,  but  what  is  usually  meant  is  an  efficiency  of 
money-making;  the  fullness  and  beauty  of  life  being  of 
little  account  in  the  philosophy  of  "  hustle."  The  world 
is  in  need  of  efficient  men  and  women,  not  automata  of 
flesh  and  blood.  The  worship  of  power  has,  however, 
usurped  the  worship  of  beauty;  man's  conceit  in  his 
invention  has  so  enchained  him,  and  the  machinery  of 
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civilisation  has  so  engrossed  him,  that  in  wrestling  with 
the  means  he  has  lost  sight  of  the  end.  In  his  struggle 
for  life  he  has  forgotten  to  live. 

We  talk  of  progress,  and  yet,  three  thousand  years  ago, 
men  worshipped  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  winds  and  waves; 
their  art,  their  legends,  their  lives  were  permeated  by  their 
religion ;  "  their  gods  were  flower  crowned  or  bleeding 
from  some  sad  fatality,"  and  they  lived  and  died  like  men. 
With  all  our  vaunted  progress  what  have  we  gained?  A 
few  luxuries  which  soften  us;  a  few  conveniences  which 
enslave  us;  religions  that  confuse  us;  unhealthy  trades 
that  kill  the  healthy ;  hospitals  that  preserve  the  decrepit ; 
and,  dominating  all  our  activities,  a  commercialism  which 
is  rotting  the  soul  of  nations.  Art  and  life  in  their  fullest 
sense  have  little  to  gain  from  commercialism,  and  unless 
democracy  can  be  inspired  with  finer  ideals  than  those 
of  money,  animal  comfort  or  power,  real  progress  will  be 
impossible.  Men  with  potential  genius  live  and  die  un- 
known, who  with  opportunity  and  encouragement  would 
have  left  behind  them  a  heritage  of  beauty.  A  few  strong 
ones  manage  to  struggle  to  the  front  and  make  a  name  for 
themselves,  but  unless  they  are  in  the  possession  of  private 
means,  the  temptation  to  pander  to  an  ignorant  public  is  so 
great  that  we  can  hardly  blame  those  who  succumb.  Thus 
in  literature  it  is  the  Corelli's,  Caine's  and  Rita's  whose 
books  command  a  ready  sale.  In  painting  the  popular 
men  are  of  the  Leader,  McWhirter  or  Marcus  Stone  type, 
and  in  fact  the  only  art  untainted  by  the  commercial  spirit 
is  poetry,  the  reason  being  that  it  has  never  been  in 
popular  demand. 

The  chief  patrons  of  second-rate  art  are  the  solid 
respectable  middle  classes ;  those  who  can  afford  to  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  an  occasional  novel  or  print.  And  it  is 
these  bourgeosie  who  seem  to  be  the  most  hopeless.  They 
are  by  no  means  poor,  and  many  of  them  spend  far  more 
on  their  horrible  bric-a-brac  collections  than  would 
furnish  two  or  three  simple  houses.  The  average  lower 
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middle  class  district  is  a  literal  horror  to  anyone  with  an 
artistic  temperament.  Row  after  row  of  grimy  looking 
streets,  so  similar  in  appearance  that  only  the  name  at  the 
corner  distinguishes  one  from  another.  The  gardens  (save 
the  name)  consist  of  sooty  strips  of  soil  from  which  emerge 
a  few  straggling,  unhealthy  trees,  the  whole  being  enclosed 
hy  hideous  iron  railings;  thousands  of  doors  and  windows 
exactly  alike,  lace  curtains  well  starched  and  arranged  in 
unvarying  festoons,  framing  the  inevitable  plant-pot.  The 
colour  of  stone  steps  and  window-sills — which  poor  little 
slaveys  have  to  stone  every  morning  of  their  lives — lends  the 
only  variety  to  the  sooty  and  deadly  monotony.  The  interiors 
of  these  germ  traps  are  even  more  barbarous;  creepers 
climb  in  geometrical  patterns,  or  impossible  roses  bloom — 
in  a  more  or  less  faded  state  of  loveliness — in  measured 
clusters  over  the  walls.  For  pictures,  "  The  Doctor,"  by 
Luke  Fildes,  balanced  perhaps  by  "  The  Gambler's  Wife," 
by  Marcus  Stone,  framed  in  German  gilt  to  match.  These 
and  similar  "  illustrations  "  of  the  "  Every  picture  tells 
a  story"  type,  hang  round  the  walls  in  pairs.  Indescribable 
ornaments,  also  in  pairs,  lie  about  the  room,  repeating 
their  beauteous  forms  in  the  ubiquitous  mirror.  The 
furniture  has  no  particular  quality,  except  general 
dinginess  and  ugliness — a  lone  bookcase  containing  an 
encyclopedia,  the  family  Bible,  and  a  few  odd  volumes 
of  second-rate  novels  and  Sunday  school  prizes  comprise 
the  family  library.  Dust-laden  carpets,  whose  patterns 
appear  to  have  been  specially  designed  to  trip  up  the 
unwary,  complete  this  truly  exquisite  picture  of  an 
English  home. 

Our  churches  and  chapels  leave  much  to  be  desired 
from  the  esthetic  point  of  view.  Beauty  is  essential  to 
religion,  and  no  religion  can  be  really  great  unless  it  be 
beautiful  in  idea  and  expression;  simple  or  complex,  it 
must  be  beautiful. 

The  Occident  has  many  beliefs,  but  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  outward  beauty  of  religion.  The  Orient  knows 
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better;  its  beliefs  may  or  may  not  be  crude,  but  it 
certainly  does  understand  the  value  of  beauty,  and,  after 
all,  there  is  little  essential  difference  between  religious  and 
aesthetic  emotion.  We  need  beautiful  buildings  instead 
of  tin  tabernacles  apeing  Gothic  cathedrals ;  and  beautiful 
music,  in  place  of  the  one-word  one-note  hymn  tune 
droned  slowly  to  a  harmonium  accompaniment.  In  short, 
religion  should  be  beautiful  rather  than  logical.  To  build 
a  religion  on  logic  alone  is  suicidal. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  let  us  in  imagination  visit 
another  and  different  land  and  people.  Try  and  picture 
a  town  whose  position  in  relation  to  the  landscape  has 
been  so  carefully  selected,  and  whose  houses  are  so 
designed  and  placed  that  perfect  harmony  without 
uniformity  is  secured — the  inhabitants  fully  comprehend- 
ing irregularity  as  being  of  aesthetic  value;  whose  streets 
are  symphonies  of  colour  and  whose  architecture,  if  not 
ambitious,  is  at  least  pleasing  and  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  climatic  and  geological  condition  of  the  country. 
Even  the  shop  signs,  although  merely  exhibiting  lettered 
characters,  are  works  of  art,  and  in  so  simple  an  operation 
as  the  disposition  of  these  signs  the  advice  of  friendly 
neighbours  is  sought,  so  that  the  artistic  appearance  of 
the  streets  shall  not  be  needlessly  impaired.  The  inhabi- 
tants, even  the  very  poor,  are  scrupulously  clean,  courteous 
and  perennially  cheerful;  dishonesty  is  almost  unknown 
and  theft  incomprehensible,  for  their  philosophy  is  simple 
and  does  not  encourage  a  desire  for  property,  ostentation 
in  any  form  being  considered  vulgar  in  the  extreme. 
Their  picturesque  costumes  of  hand-woven  material  are 
many  coloured,  beautiful,  and  are  worn  with  a  charming 
and  dainty  grace .  Although  hard-working  and  industrious , 
life  is  quiet,  leisurely,  and  free  from  the  hustle  and  hurly- 
burly  of  modern  industrial  life.  So  great  is  their  love 
for  nature,  that  the  blossoming  season  is  made  excuse  for 
the  holding  of  a  general  festival,  so  that  the  wonderful 
flowers  and  blooms  which  abound  in  extraordinary  pro- 
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fusion  may  be  seen  and  revelled  in  l>y  the  whole  people. 
Being  true  lovers  of  beauty,  they  are  also  able  to  express 
it,  for  all  are  more  or  less  artists  and  have  been  trained 
from  earliest  childhood  in  the  skilful  manipulation  of 
the  brush. 

Simple  as  is  the  construction  and  decoration 
of  the  houses  the  effect  is  one  of  beauty  and  refinement. 
The  furnishing,  which  includes  little  beyond  actual 
necessities,  combines  lightness  with  strength,  and  is  of 
exquisite  workmanship.  One  picture  gives  the  key- 
note to  the  decorative  scheme,  and  is  hung  in  a  specially 
prepared  place;  picture  and  decorative  scheme  being  con- 
stantly changed.  The  general  effect  is  one  of  simplicity, 
harmony  and  repose,  whilst  the  absence  of  ostentation, 
of  useless  ornament  and  other  vulgarities,  is  conclusive 
proof  of  their  refinement  and  discretion. 

This  is  not  a  description  of  an  imaginary  Utopia,  but  is, 
as  will  probably  have  been  anticipated,  a  very  inadequate 
sketch  of  the  Japanese  before  they  misguidedly  adopted 
Western  civilisation. 

Art  with  the  Japanese  was  not  a  thing  apart, 
kept  under  glass,  or  like  a  Sunday  garment,  seen 
only  on  special  occasions.  No!  it  was  inseparable 
from  their  daily  life.  Eeligion,  history  and  the 
whole  national  idea  were  bound  up  and  incorporate  with 
their  art.  Their  literature  appealed  to  the  imagination, 
and  their  life  and  education  cultivated  their  instinct  for 
beauty.  The  veriest  schoolboy  could  compose  poems  of 
no  mean  order.  To  a  Japanese  schoolboy  the  moon  was 
not  merely  a  mass  of  gas  which  had  solidified  after  cooling 
down  through  the  ages,  and  which  had  so  many  elements 
in  its  composition.  It  appealed  to  his  senses  as  a  lovely 
disc  or  crescent  of  silver,  suspended  in  the  heavens  to  be 
admired  and  praised,  rather  than  spectroscopically 
analysed  and  measured.  This  attitude  was  in  no  way  due 
to  ignorance ;  and  however  much  knowledge  he  might 
possess,  facts  would  reach  his  brain  clearly  and  intelli- 
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gently,  but  softened  and  beautified  by  his  imagination; 
his  symbols  were  not  the  symbols  of  mathematics,  but  the 
symbols  of  poetry. 

In  their  arts  the  Japanese  exercised  the  utmost  freedom. 
Originality  in  idea  and  expression  were  encouraged  to  the 
full.  The  artist  craftsman  (and  every  craftsman  was  an 
artist)  had  unlimited  leisure  to  devote  to  his  work;  he 
laboured  tirelessly  and  lovingly;  a  false  stroke  involved 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  work  and  a  fresh  start. 
Nothing  short  of  perfection,  both  apparent  and  real, 
satisfied  him.  His  thoroughness  was  remarkable,  and 
the  workmanship  was  of  an  equally  high  order.  Ornament 
for  ornament's  sake  was  never  used,  and  decoration  was 
naturalistic  in  character;  moreover,  the  simplicity  of 
domestic  life  narrowed  the  scope  of  the  arts.  The  larger 
works  were  housed  in  the  temples,  the  light  construction  of 
the  houses  prohibiting  their  inclusion.  The  light  rollable 
hanging  picture  or  kakemono,  a  few  vessels  and  utensils,  a 
charcoal  brazier,  weapons  and  small  personal  articles  offered 
practically  the  only  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  artist's  skill; 
but  he  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities  and  gave  to  the 
world  handicrafts  so  exquisite  in  their  marvellous  design, 
decoration  and  workmanship,  that  only  an  artist  is  capable 
of  judging  his  manufactures.  Strange  and  unfamiliar  as 
Japanese  art  may  appear  to  the  Western  imagination,  it  was 
no  barbarian  fancy  which  created  those  marvels  of  ivory 
and  porcelain,  those  wonders  of  lacquer  and  bronze.  They 
were  the  products  of  a  civilisation  as  perfect  in  its  way 
and  as  great  within  its  own  limits  as  the  Greek  civilisation 
at  its  highest  perfection. 

Japanese  influence  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  the 
tendencies  of  Western  art.  For  instance,  Whistler  and 
Beardsley,  two  of  the  most  significant  artists  of  modern 
times,  owe  a  great  deal  of  their  success  to  their  study 
of  Japanese  paintings. 

The  ancient  Japanese  civilisation  not  only  proves 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  nation  to  be  educated  to  a 
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appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature,  but 
also  affords  us  a  convincing  object  lesson  in  cause 
and  effect.  We  find  art  flourishing  under  a  system  which 
assured  to  everyone  a  decent  living  and  freedom  from 
poverty  and  destitution — a  system  which  inculcated  so  fine 
an  ideal  of  service  that  idleness  and  uselessness  were 
impossible,  moreover,  giving  its  servants  reasonable  leisure 
and  encouraging  careful,  painstaking  work,  irrespective 
of  time  or  cost.  Not  only  do  we  find  art  flourishing  and 
wedded  to  life  under  these  conditions,  but  we  find  also  a 
people  enjoying  the  blessings  of  cleanliness,  honesty  and  a 
full  joy  in  life;  they  knew  how  to  live  and  were  not  afraid 
to  die. 

Commercialism  has  soon  changed  all  this,  and  under  its 
reign  we  find  dishonesty  in  high  places,  dirt  and  squalor 
in  manufacturing  centres,  poverty,  disease  and  unhappi- 
ness,  whilst  the  arts  are  practically  dead.  The  moral  is 
obvious. 

If  civilisation  does  not  stand  for  the  realisation 
of  the  beautiful  in  mankind  it  stands  for  nothing  at  all. 
Through  the  arts,  whose  ultimate  aim  should  be  the 
beatification  of  all  life,  and  by  no  other  means,  can 
man  realise  his  full  individuality.  Mere  superficial  beauty 
is,  however,  not  sufficient.  Life  must  be  beautiful,  not 
in  one  direction,  but  as  a  complete  whole.  To  conform 
to  the  idea  of  beauty  we  must  endeavour  to  satisfy  all  our 
senses,  and  as  our  senses  become  more  and  more  satisfied 
so  will  they  demand  more  and  more  satisfaction.  For  the 
aesthetic  sense  is  the  highest  of  all ;  it  cannot  be  reached 
directly  through  the  organs  of  the  body,  but  only  through 
the  senses,  and  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  them  as  the 
senses  stand  in  relation  to  the  body;  without  it  life  would 
be  meaningless,  for  by  it  we  are  able  to  draw  aside  the 
veil  and  realise  the  marvellous  soul  or  spirit  whose  temple 
is  the  body.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  heights  to  which 
beauty  may  carry  us,  nor  the  influence  it  has  on  the 
individual  or  racial  character.  For  art  is  no  holding  of 
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the  mirror  up  to  nature;  surely  that  idea  is  exploded; 
were  it  true,  colour  photography  would  be  the  greatest  of 
all  the  arts;  in  fact  art  would  be  unnecessary,  for  why 
should  we  try  to  copy  inadequately  that  which  exists  in 
perfection.  No !  art  must  be  the  interpretation,  idealisa- 
tion or  appreciation  of  life  and  nature  through  the 
ever-creating  spirit  within  us.  It  would  be  safer  to  say 
that  nature  copies  art,  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear, 
to  a  certain  extent  nature  does  copy  art  so  far  as  humanity 
is  concerned. 

Art  is  man's  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  trying  to 
realise  itself,  and  is  man's  tribute  to  beauty.  Ruskin's 
definition  that  "  All  art  is  simply  praise,"  is  a  magnificent 
one.  To  find  a  definition  for  beauty  is  not  so  easy,  nor  is 
it,  I  think,  desirable.  Beauty  is  an  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  and  to  the  imagination  only,  it  is  entirely 
non-rnoral,  and  does  not  concern  itself  with  custom, 
convention  or  association.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
suggestive  and  infinite,  and  to  define  it  would  be  to 
strangle  it.  Except  in  the  poetic  sense,  beauty  is  not 
truth,  nor  truth  beauty.  "  It  has  as  many  meanings  as 
man  has  moods,  it  is  the  symbol  of  symbols.  It  reveals 
everything  because  it  expresses  nothing ;  when  it  shows  us 
itself  it  shows  us  the  whole  fiery-coloured  universe."  There 
is  nothing  sane  about  the  worship  of  beauty;  it  is  too 
splendid  to  be  sane ;  those  in  whose  lives  it  sounds  the 
dominant  note  seem  to  the  world  to  be  mere  visionaries, 
and  the  meaning  of  a  beautiful  created  thing  is  as  much 
in  the  soul  of  the  one  who  looks  at  it  as  it  was  in  the  soul 
of  the  one  who  wrought  it. 

The  unequal  development  of  the  aesthetic  sense  in 
different  individuals  is  probably  due  to  evolution  and 
education,  and  is  no  more  a  mystery  than  the  inequalities 
of  the  moral  sense.  That  the  83sthetic  sense  is  quite  as 
important  as  the  moral  sense  is  to  me  quite  clear,  for  I 
cannot  think  that  beauty  can  be  anything  less  than 
goodness,  although  it  may  be  very  much  more.  The 
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sense  which  recognises  beauty  is  the  essence  of  life  :  all 
men  possess  it  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  or  state  of 
development.  Through  it,  and  through  it  only,  can 
beauty  be  experienced,  and  we  recognise  the  beautiful  by 
the  peculiar  sensation  which  we  call  the  thrill.  Whenever 
we  experience  this  sensation,  whether  caused  by  music  or 
painting,  an  effect  of  nature,  an  idea  or  a  thought,  we 
know  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  beauty,  that  it  is  with 
us  and  of  us.  Strangest  of  all  is  the  fact  that  whatever 
the  cause,  the  sensation  is  always  the  same,  and  whether  it 
be  excited  by  a  magnificent  action,  a  flowing  line,  a  poetic 
thought  or  nature  in  a  grand  mood,  we  experience  the 
same  kind,  if  not  the  same  intensity,  of  emotion.  Some- 
times, however,  these  experiences  are  apt  to  be  misleading, 
for  the  thrill  may  be  caused  by  a  commonplace  or  even  an 
ugly  object  through  the  association  of  ideas :  because  of 
this,  however,  we-  need  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  an 
ugly  object  can  in  itself  be  beautiful.  It  is  the  idea  alone 
which  contains  beauty.  An  effect  of  light  or  atmosphere 
may  give  ugliness  the  illusion  of  beauty,  but  it  is  the  effect 
of  light,  shadow  or  atmosphere,  the  illusion,  which  appeals 
to  us.  Ugliness  may  give  us  a  sensation,  but  it  is  the 
sensation  of  abhorrence,  the  thrill  of  horror,  and  the  more 
we  cultivate  our  sense  of  beauty  the  greater  becomes  our 
abhorrence  of  ugliness. 

Art  might  well  be  called  the  science  of  beauty ;  without 
it  we  cannot  develop  our  appreciation  for  the  beautiful, 
and  unless  we  possess  this  appreciation,  no  matter  how 
great  our  knowledge  or  experience  may  be,  we  cannot  be 
truly  civilised.  If  we  wish  to  have  an  educated  democracy 
we  must  devote  our  energies  to  furthering  the  aesthetic 
development  of  the  race.  We  must  see  that  full  liberty  is 
assured  to  everyone,  and  to  be  free  we  should  not  conform ; 
conformity  means  slavery.  We  must  be  individualists  in 
the  true  sense. 

There  is  much  work  to  be  done,  an  enormous  amount  of 
ignorance,  prejudice  and  stupidity  to  be  conquered.  There 
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will  be  many  things  to  unlearn  and  unmake  and  many 
steps  to  be  retraced  along  the  path  of  our  civilisation. 
Machinery  must  be  made  to  take  its  proper  place,  even 
though  we  sacrifice  some  conveniences.  Handicrafts  will 
have  to  be  encouraged,  for  aBsthetieally  we  are  worse  off 
under  the  reign  of  power  machinery  than  we  were  before 
it.  I  do  not  dispute  that  this  present  condition  is  necessary, 
for  it  is  obvious  that  modern  machinery  is  only  a  step  in 
advance  of  the  simple  mechanical  contrivances  without 
which  existence  would  be  impossible  except  to  savages. 
It  is  machinery  under  commercialism  that  is  so  ruinous, 
for  in  lightening  the  lot  of  the  few  it  increases  the  burden 
of  the  many.  Let  machinery  lighten  our  tasks  and  do  the 
rough,  dirty  work  of  mankind,  and  it  will  be  a  blessing 
instead  of  a  curse.  It  should  be  used  solely  in  the 
manufacture  of  those  articles  that  it  is  capable  of  making 
as  well  or  better  than  could  be  made  by  hand. 

Commercial  competition,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  man 
of  business,  has  brought  machinery  into  almost  every 
trade  and  craft,  and  a  system  of  competition  which  aims 
at  cheapness  and  not  excellence  has  driven  handicrafts 
out  of  the  field,  and  craftsmen  are  meeting  with  so  little 
encouragement  that  they  are  rapidly  becoming  extinct. 
Then  there  are  the  more  obvious  evils  to  be  grappled 
with, — unhealthy  trades  must  either  be  made  healthy 
or  else  abolished,  be  the  cost  what  it  may.  Poverty,  slums 
and  squalor  must  give  place  to  beauty  and  happiness. 
We  must  have  beautiful  workshops  to  work  in,  and  city 
architecture,  the  smoke  curse,  cleansing  of  rivers,  and 
afforestation  will  all  have  to  be  taken  in  hand. 

The  greatest  task  of  all,  however,  is  to  instil  into  the 
people  an  appreciation  and  desire  for  beauty ;  achieve  this 
and  we  can  move  mountains ;  without  it  we  are  powerless. 
For  could  we  all  by  a  miracle  be  suddenly  made  to 
understand  and  appreciate  beauty,  we  should  rise 
up  and  sweep  away,  not  only  the  horrible  ugliness, 
the  festering  sores,  but  also  the  less  obvious  but 
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more  insidious  horrors  of  our  civilisation.  This  age, 
however,  is  not  an  age  of  miracles,  and  when  we  consider 
the  hopeless  level  to  which  democracy  has  fallen  our  task 
seems  superhuman.  An  attempt  can  be  made  to  give  the 
children  an  education,  for  at  present  they  receive  little 
worthy  the  name.  They  are  crammed  against  their  will 
with  facts  that  may  or  may  not  help  them  to  earn  a 
living,  little  else  being  attempted. 

Handicrafts  must  enter  into  education,  for  J  believe  that 
if  we  interest  children  in  making  beautiful  things  their 
education  will  look  after  itself.  I  say  interest  because  I 
maintain  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  anything  worth 
knowing.  Interest  a  child  or  a  man  and  there  will  be  no 
necessity  to  teach.  I  would  lay  stress  on  the  value  of 
handicrafts  because  they  train  the  mind  to  think,  the  hand 
to  cunning  and  the  eye  to  see  clearly  and  truly.  Man  can 
realise  through  handicraft  his  usefulness  and  his  splendid 
gifts.  He  satisfies  his  natural  craving  to  create,  and  gives 
his  imagination  free  scope  and  opportunity  to  invent. 
Above  all,  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  fully  train 
and  develop  his  appreciation  of  beauty. 

The  difference  between  handicraft  and  machine-made  is 
often  apparently  only  slight,  yet  it  is  these  subtle  differences 
that  are  so  important  to  the  refined  intelligence ;  these 
differences  being  more  real  than  apparent.  Mechanical 
processes  of  necessity  restrict  the  art  of  the  designer,  who 
must  make  his  design  conform  to  the  limitations  of  the 
machine  or  process.  This  is  especially  disastrous  when 
articles  of  an  artistic  nature  are  reproduced  in  quantities. 
Reproduction  in  any  shape  or  form  is  of  doubtful  value 
unless  the  particular  art  lends  itself  to  reproduction.  For 
instance,  lithography  cannot  satisfactorily  be  used  to 
reproduce  a  painting,  whereas  a  lithograph  which  has 
been  designed  by  a  trained  artist  and  which  pretends  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  lithograph,  may  be,  and  often  is, 
perfectly  good  art.  In  the  first  case  the  painter  produces 
his  picture  with  one  medium,  whilst  another  medium 
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altogether  is  used  in  the  reproduction.  The  result  is 
merely  an  imitation  of  a  painting,  and  in  art  at  least 
"imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  insult,"  and  is  certainly 
bad  art.  In  the  second  case  the  artist  produces  his  picture 
on  the  stone  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  possibilities 
and  restrictions  of  the  process.  The  result  is  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  a  copy,  and  no  matter  how  many  prints  are 
taken  from  the  stone,  each  one  may  be  a  work  of  art. 
The  same  argument  may  of  course  be  used  in  favour  of  the 
arts  of  etching  and  engraving  when  not  used  merely  for 
copying,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  convert  an  oil  or  water- 
colour  into  monochrome  by  either  etching,  engraving, 
photogravure  or  any  other  process.  The  results  are,  at  best, 
translations  which  may  be  valuable  as  studies,  but  they 
cannot  be  in  any  true  sense,  works  of  art.  The  artistic 
original,  be  it  lithograph,  etching,  engraving,  photograph, 
water-colour  or  oil-painting,  must  take  the  place  of  the 
reproduction,  and  this  principle  is  not  only  applicable  to 
the  graphic  arts,  but  to  all  the  arts. 

The  advantage  of  handicraft  in  printing  may  be  seen 
in  the  wonderful  colour  prints  of  Japan ;  effects  are  secured 
which  offer  conclusive  evidence  in*  favour  of  hand  printing 
in  pictorial  art. 

In  an  earlier  portion  of  this  paper  I  spoke  slightingly  of 
the  picture  that  tells  a  story.  The  picture  that  tries 
to  tell  a  story  usually  succeeds  in  telling  an  inartistic  lie. 
Ignoring  the  namby-pamby  sentimentality  of  many  of 
them,  I  quarrel  with  their  definiteness ;  they  make  an 
exact  statement,  and  so  leave  too  little  to  the  imagination. 
They  are  in  fact  illustrations  and  should  be  inside  book- 
covers.  Furthermore,  the  subject  matter  is  not  suited  to 
the  medium;  literature  is  the  proper  place  for  narrative, 
which  is  out  of  place  in  pictorial  art,  especially  when  used 
for  decorative  purposes;  the  relation  of  subject  to  medium 
being  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  all  the 
arts.  Of  no  less  importance  is  the  relation  of  design  to 
medium,  and  the  comparative  inferiority  of  Greek  pottery 
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was  mainly  due  to  the  familiarity  of  its  designers  with 
bronze,  and  the  disregard  of  modifications  necessary 
to  designs  which  had  to  be  executed  in  a  totally  different 
material.  William  Morris  made  a  grave  mistake  in  his 
wallpaper  designs ;  his  love  for  the  mediaeval  got  the  better 
of  his  judgment,  and  designs  which  undoubtedly  belonged 
to  tapestry  were  executed  on  a  paper  base.  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  a  man  with  a  genius  like  Morris  should 
have  fallen  into  this  error,  for  patterned  wallpapers  are 
abominations,  having  neither  sense  nor  reason  to  recom- 
mend them. 

In  domestic  decoration  and  furnishing,  simplicity, 
good  construction  and  fitness  are  of  paramount  import- 
ance. Imitations  or  shams  of  any  kind,  unmeaning 
ornament,  overcrowding  or  over-elaboration  cannot  have 
any  claim  to  beauty.  If  we  would  have  beautiful  houses, 
convenience,  health  and  comfort  must  be  considered. 
Colour  schemes  must  be  harmonious,  and  the  furniture 
simple  and  of  good  construction.  Plain  distempered  walls, 
light  washable  hangings  of  simple  design,  wood  floors, 
stained  or  polished,  are  desirable  if  not  essential.  The 
namby-pamby  picture,  the  unmeaning  ornament,  the 
mirrors  and  the  gilt  must  be  consigned  to  the  rubbish 
heap;  and  in  their  place  pictures  of  the  decorative  type, 
suggestive  rather  than  definite ;  pictures  that  will  quicken 
and  stir  the  intellect,  and  leave  scope  for  the  full  play 
of  the  imagination  and  give  to  the  eye  sensations  of 
harmony  and  restfulness.  Fortunately  there  are  healthy 
and  hopeful  signs  of  improvement  in  domestic  furnishing 
and  decorating ;  and  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  beauty  of 
simplicity  and  the  relation  of  good  construction  to  design. 

The  multiplicity  of  cheap  reproductions  and  imitations 
of  artistic  hand-made  articles,  although  most  unsatis- 
factory in  themselves,  yet  show  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  move  in  the  right  direction.  If  we 
can  create  a  genuine  public  desire  for  beautiful  things  the 
battle  for  art  will  be  more  than  half  won.  Economic 
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reforms  would  complete  the  triumph  and  a  Neo-Kenais- 
sance  be  possible. 

There  is  just  one  more  subject  that  I  must  mention. 
I  wish  to  protest  against  the  way  in  which  we  English 
allow  our  treasures  of  literature  and  art  to  be  carried 
abroad.  It  makes  one's  blood  boil  to  think  that  works  of 
real  national  importance  should  have  been  bought  whole- 
sale by  American  millionaires.  This  and  the  callous  way 
in  which  our  historic  buildings  and  natural  beauty  spots 
are  destroyed  by  railways,  public  bodies,  jerry-builders 
and  general  commercialism,  forces  one  reluctantly  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  are  one  of  the  most  unpatriotic  nations 
in  the  world.  These  are  strong  words,  but  they  are  the 
expression  of  even  stronger  feelings. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  on  man's  appreciation  and 
desire  for  beauty  that  civilisation  depends.  The  arts  may  be 
civilisation's  by-products,  but  let  us  remember  that  they 
are  by-products  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  arts — the  art 
of  life.  Only  the  most  primitive  life  can  exist  without 
art,  and  the  difference  between  the  higher  and  lower  life 
development  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  development  of  the 
arts. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  this  paper  to  draw  attention  to 
the  danger  of  separating  art  from  life,  and  the  degrading 
effects  of  ugliness  and  poverty.  Commercialism  as  an  end  in 
itself  leads  to  sordidness,  cheapness  and  rottenness,  its 
evil  influence  on  civilisation  being  the  chief  cause  of  the 
most  degrading  and  most  unnecessary  of  all  influences, 
namely,  poverty.  If  poverty  meant  only  lack  of  money  it 
would  matter  little,  if  even  it  meant  nothing  worse  than 
death  by  starvation  it  would  be  a  comparatively  small 
danger  in  comparison  with  its  real  effects  ;  we  should  at 
least  know  the  worst.  Poverty  is  unfortunately  more  far- 
reaching  than  this,  meaning  as  it  does  national  poverty  of 
intellect,  of  imagination,  of  soul  and  of  beauty ;  a  veritable 
living  death  quite  as  degrading  to  nations  as  to  individuals. 
The  only  remedy  is  the  abolition  of  the  influence  and 
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power  of  commercialism  as  we  know  it,  and  the  substitution 
of  a  commercialism  having  use  and  not  profit  for  its  goal, 
at  the  same  time  encouraging  the  development  of  the 
latent  desire  for  the  beautiful  by  education  and  environ- 
ment. Then,  and  then  only,  shall  we  begin  to  progress 
towards  a  higher  civilisation. 

Through  the  appreciation  and  realisation  of  beauty  man 
can  realise  his  wonderful  personality  and  the  unlimited 
possibilities  that  lie  to  his  hand  if  only  he  knew  how  to 
claim  them.  The  love  of  beauty  and  the  passion  for 
creating  beautiful  things  raises  us  above  the  brutes,  and 
is  the  test  of  all  civilisations.  Excessive  riches  may  buy 
pleasure  for  the  few,  but  happiness  for  none.  True  wealth 
does  not  consist  so  much  of  worldly  goods  as  of  beautiful 
lives,  and  the  wealth  which  buys  nothing  better  than 
idleness  and  pleasure  inevitably  brings  as  its  reward 
boredom  to  its  devotees  and  misery  to  those  who  are 
sacrificed  to  supply  it.  Pure  joy  and  happiness  are  to  be 
found  in  the  exercise  of  the  creative  powers,  in  inventing, 
executing  and  surrounding  ourselves  with  beauty,  free  and 
untrammelled. 

If  we  are  wise  we  shall  endeavour  to  educate  ourselves 
through  the  arts  to  ideals  of  beauty  and  happiness,  and 
whatever  our  theological  beliefs,  let  us  add  to  our  creed  the 
belief  in  music,  in  poetry,  the  graphic  and  plastic  arts  and 
the  full  beauty  and  joy  of  life. 


"A  Modern  Judas  and  other 
Poems." 

BY  ARTHUR  W.  FOX. 

T  N  the  year  1908  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.  issued  a  well- 
printed  and  neatly  bound  volume  of  poems  under  the 
modest  title  of  "A  Modern  Judas  and  Other  Ehymes," 
which  has  not  yet  secured  the  appreciation  warranted  by 
its  real  merit.  The  new  singer  was  Miss  E.  Vincent,  who 
joins  to  considerable  range  and  depth  of  thought  great 
dramatic  power  and  a  music  varying  in  character,  but 
almost  always  tuneful.  Such  a  volume  deserves  the 
generous  recognition  of  lovers  of  poetry  amid  the  crowd  of 
anaemic  bards,  who  at  least  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  review, 
which  advertises  their  somewhat  flatulent  wares,  if  it  by 
no  means  always  commends  them.  The  modest  work, 
however,  entirely  failed  to  attract  the  critics,  from  what- 
ever cause,  and  proved  to  be  a  source  of  grave  disappoint- 
ment to  its  writer,  who  had  clearly  put  her  best  into  it. 
My  object  is  to  repair  a  serious  injustice  to  one  whose 
"  Rhymes  "  have  given  me  unusual  pleasure,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  prove  that  Miss  Vincent  has  genuine 
inspiration,  while  she  owns  allegiance  to  more  than  one 
of  the  "  Sacred  Nine."  If  she  has  often  a  somewhat 
sombre  tone  pervading  her  deeper  reflections  she  knows 
how  to  court  Thalia  successfully  and  to  draw  mirth  from 
the  genial  muse  of  comedy. 

The  book  takes  its  title  from  the  longest  of  the  poems, 
"A  Modern  Judas."  Miss  Vincent  is  fond  of  penning 
stories  in  the  heroic  couplet,  which  are  told  in  the  first 
person.  These  may  be  called  "  dramatic  monologues," 
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each  of  which  is  marked  by  subtle  touches  of  character- 
painting  and  surprisingly  vigorous  modes  of  expression. 
It  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  the  poems  have  each  a 
heading  taken  from  many  sources  in  more  than  one 
language,  such  as  bear  witness  to  the  width  and  depth  of 
the  poet's  reading.  With  these  "  dramatic  monologues," 
as  I  have  called  them,  there  is  almost  always  blended  an 
element  of  satirical  writing  which  is  marked  by  grim 
humour  and  mordant  wit.  Their  metre  is  so  well  managed 
that  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  monotonous,  while  its  rhythm 
partakes  rather  of  that  of  William  Morris  than  of  that  of 
Alexander  Pope.  The  first  of  the  poems  of  this  kind  is 
entitled,  "A  blind  hunchback,"  and  therein  the  emotions 
of  a  luckless  girl,  suffering  from  these  two  evils,  are  depicted 
when  her  beautiful  sister  Narcissa's  suitor  is  in  her 
company.  The  force  of  the  lines  is  obvious  to  the  most 
careless  reader;  while  the  whole  of  the  poem  is 
distinguished  by  the  sharp  satire  provoked  by  a  not 
unnatural  jealousy  of  her  sister.  She  thus  addresses 
"De  Vyne":- 

/  must  not  speak  against  her? — since  you  dote 

Upon  her,  which  is  what  I  have  by  rote, 

Her  morning  portion  being  to  recite 

The  pretty  speeches  made  her  overnight ; 

Which  even  you'll  allow  is  rather  hard 

On  cripples  from  all  compliments  debarred, 

Whose  ears  are  dinned  with  how  He  looked  at  meeting, 

And  what  He  said — poor  stuff  not  worth  repeating ; 

Or  if  her  He's  are  out  of  town,  her  she's 

Will  serve  her  to  dislodge  a  sister's  ease, 

Until  that  sister,  when  her  patience  flags, 

Sinks  down  upon  the  rugs  as  limp  as  rags ; 

For  addle-pated  talkers  can  deprive 

Of  force  and  leave  you  less  than  half  alive : 

And  yet  I'd  rather  listen  to  her  chat 

Than  see  her  smiling  to  herself  at  that 

Or  other  compliment,  which  she  receives, 

And  most  devoutly,  being  vain,  believes. 
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Stinging  comments  upon  the  common  pursuits  of  the 
fashionable  damsel  sharpen  the  whole  of  this  poem :  yet 
the  reader  can  but  feel  throughout  that  the  "  blind 
hunchback  "  would  like  to  indulge  in  the  follies,  which 
she  condemns,  "  talking  like  a  man,"  as  she  herself  says. 
Her  summary  of  her  sister's  occupations  is  severe, 
prompted  as  it  is  by  hopeless  jealousy  :  — 

And  are  we  still  alike? — of  course  we  are, 
You  might  have  known  it,  seeing  how  we  spar ; 
Our  tastes  by  nature  are  the  same,  I  should 
Lead  the  same  life  as  Cissa's,  if  I  could, 
Morning  and  evening,  golfing,  boating,  skating, 
Loafing,  sight-seeing,  shopping,  "titivating," 
Dancing  and  flirting;  for  I  love  as  much 
As  Cissa  can,  the  world  of  sight  and  touch, 
And  more  than  she,  perhaps,  thus  crossed  by  fate. 

Who  can  deny  that  the  description  is  finely,  if  severely, 
drawn  by  one  who  has  a  contempt  for  some  of  these 
smaller  occupations,  which  make  up  the  shallow  world  of 
fashionable  female  life?  Indeed  Miss  Vincent,  in  her 
strong  verses  "  If  I  were  a  Man "  plainly  shows  her 
dissatisfaction  with  the  customary  trammels  of  her  sex 
and  longs  for  the  wider  freedom  which  she  feels  to  be 
denied  her. 

The  poem  ends  with  a  prettily-worded  tribute  to  her 
sister's  dog,  which  at  least  loves  her  well  :  — 

Ah,  there  is  Fido  scratching  at  the  door, 
I  thought  I  heard  his  patter  on  the  floor ; 
Pussy  will  go;  she  hates  him  worse  than  sin ; 
Thank  you  for  opening;  Fido's  not-  a  cur, 
He's  Cissa's,  but  he  loves  me  more  than  her, 
Hence  all  this  bounding,  jumping  and  gyrating; 
Dear  doggie,  you  are  not  discriminating. 
And  there  is  Janet  with  the  tea ;  I  hear 
Narcissa  in  the  hall.     Yes,  Fido  dear, 
Beg  for  your  milk.     Janet,  you  need  not  wait; 
But  as  you  pass  it,  put  that  picture  straight. 
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This  concluding  scene  has  a  homely  Ix-anty  of  its  own, 
reminding  the  reader  now  of  Praed,  now  of  Crabbe.  The 
last  line  has  a  subtle  truth  in  it.  Blind  as  the  hunchback 
was,  she  could  yet  feel  that  a  picture  hung  crooked  in 
the  room.  Throughout  the  "  Rhymes  "  there  is  not  one 
limping  line;  the  rhymes  are  all  correct  and  the  psycho- 
logical analysis  displayed  in  them  is  of  common  power 
and  subtle  suggestiveness.  This  capacity  Miss  Yincent 
has  with  Robert  Browning :  she  is  as  Frederick  the  Great 
said  of  his  sister,  "  sexu  foemina,  sir  ingenio"  by  "  sex  a 
woman,  by  intellect  a  man."  Her  sex  teaches  her  to 
analyse  feminine  emotions  and  character,  while  her 
intellect  enables  her  to  generalise  at  will. 

Amongst  these  "  dramatic  monologues "  is  one  of 
peculiar  grace  and  pathos.  It  is  entitled  "  A  Silent 
Woman,"  and  decribes  with  admirable  skill  the  thoughts 
and  affections  of  a  woman  who  had  suddenly  become  both 
deaf  and  dumb.  This  hapless,  yet  not  unhappy,  being 
portrays  the  loveliness  of  the  world  of  sight  with  a  fine 
narrative  power,  which  indicates  how  true  a  lover  of 
nature  Miss  Vincent  is.  Take  the  following  lines  for 
example :  — 

I  see  the  branches  swinging  in  the  breeze ; 

The  shadows  moving  fast  beneath  the  trees ; 

The  rolling  billows  of  the  seas  of  grain  ; 

The  swift  and  furious  lances  of  the  rain ; 

The  flash  of  fierce  encounter,  when  the  god 

Of  heaven's  artillery  is  lightning-shod  : 

The  flood  of  waters  shivered  in  its  fall 

To  dewy  dust,  with  rainbows  arching  all; 

The  torrent  pulsing  from  the  mountain,  fain 

— Rushing  and  rolling  and  rollicking — for  the  main ; 

The  sea  that  never  is  the  same  and  yet 

Never  leaves  room  in  gazer  for  regret. 

Whether  it  foam  to  heaven  against  the  blast, 

Or  image  to  the  coast  the  white-winged  mast, 

A  gem  of  facets  infinite  at  noon, 

And  now  one  opal  underneath  the  moon. 
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The  songster  in  his  freedom  of  the  skies 

Exulting,  I  behold  with  straining  eyes, 

Until  his  song  ascending  disappears, 

For  music  meets  mine  eyes  but  not  mine  ears. 

I  watch  my  children  at  their  games  and  see 

The  glance  significant,  the  gestures  free, 

But  hear  not  boyish  shout  from  boldest  tongue, 

Nor  girlish  laugh — the  sweetest  carol  sung; 

I  feel  the  strong  of  heart  in  hands  that  hold, 

And  read  the  tender  tale  in  eyes  retold, 

But  never  sounds  of  homing  steps  rejoice 

Me  that  have  never  heard  rny  husband's  voice', 

Or  known  what  more  than  music  in  our  ear 

Our  name  is  on  the  lips  that  own  us  dear. 

The  foregoing  lines  are  marked  by  originality  of  expres- 
sion and  considerable  descriptive  force,  while  the  conclud- 
ing couplets  have  the  ring  of  an  artless  pathos  which  is 
both  moving  and  true  to  life. 

A  similar  beauty  pervades  the  whole  of  the  poem,  and  is 
nowhere  more  plainly  manifested  than  when  the  deaf  and 
dumb  woman  tells  of  the  happier  time  before  she  suffered 
from  the  closing  of  the  world  of  sound  to  her  lips  and  ears. 
She  says : — 

Onoe  I  could  hear  the  far-off  belfry-chimes, 
The  sing-song  of  the  bees  that  haunt  the  limes, 
The  twitterings  that  distinguish  eve  from  morn, 
The  roar  of  flame,  the  ripening  of  the  corn, 
The  lullabies  of  waves  that  lip  the  sands, 
The  resonant  strings  unswept  by  mortal  hands, 
The  sounds  like  falling  streams  to  him  who  roves 
At  breathless  noon  in  Sar urn's  sacred  groves. 
I  was  more  ear  than  eye ;  the  world  of  sight 
Did  even  less  than  that  of  sound  delight; 
And  rendered  into  notes  of  music  best 
Were  colour,  motion,  love  and  prayer  exprest : 
But  now  the  minster-org*an's  solemn  swell, 
The  roaring  ocean  audible  in  a  shell, 
The  harping  wind  is  hushed  as  insect's  hum; 
The  thunder  of  Niagara  is  dumb. 
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In  spite  of  her  deprivation  the  "Silent  Woman"  finds 
more  comfort  in  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight.  Bereft  as 
she  is  of  two  worlds,  she  conquers  others  for  herself  and 
suns  herself  mutely  in  the  true  affection  of  that  husband 
and  those  children  whose  voices  she  has  never  heard. 
She  ends  her  silent  soliloquy  in  lines  of  much  beauty  :  — 

Enough!  For  Roland  must  be  on  his  way; 
The  moment  comes  for  which  I  live  the  day ; 
He  shall  not  at  his  first  arrival  miss 
In  absence  of  a  word  a  tenderer  kiss, 
Nor  will  I  fail  his  eyes  that  wander  till 
They  light  upon  her  face  whose  voice  is  still ; 
His  house  were  not  his  home,  nor  were  his  life 
Precious  without  his  deaf  and  silent  wife. 

The  theme  is  original  and  handled  with  true  poetic 
art ;  the  saddened  reflections  of  the  "  Silent  Woman  "  over 
a  sounding  past  giving  way  to  intense  joy  in  the  present, 
are  tenderly  touched  in  musical  lines  of  a  kind  and  power 
not  too  common  to-day.  The  poem  stands  by  itself  amid 
the  varied  contents  of  the  volume  in  its  portrayal  of 
yearnings  for  vanished  gifts  yielding  to  serene  consolation 
in  the  love  of  husband  and  children,  in  the  magnificent 
world  of  sight  which  still  stretched  its  glories  before 
"  the  deaf  and  silent  wife." 

"  A  Modern  Judas  "  is  a  poem  of  a  different  kind  and 
dealing  with  a  more  terrible  problem,  though  it  is  still  a 
soliloquy.  It  treats  of  the  fall  of  a  youth  who,  after  a 
brilliant  university  career,  became  a  great  preacher 
amongst  the  Nonconformists,  who  ran  the  whole  gamit  of 
the  <k  Higher  Criticism  "  and  settled  down  into  a  moderate 
orthodoxy.  Though  he  was  wedded  to  a  noble  and 
worshipping  wife,  the  seductions  of  an  amorous  and 
devout  hearer  proved  too  strong  for  his  vanity  and  his 
moral  fibre.  His  wife  died;  by  way  of  reparation  he  was 
united  to  this  hearer,  who  had  long  ceased  to  love  him. 
The  changes  in  the  preacher's  views,  the  chapels  in  which 
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lie  preached  and  the  character  of  their  congregations, 
the  catastrophe  when  the  scandal  came  to  the  light  and 
his  hideous  but  sincere  agony  of  contrition,  when  it  was 
too  late  for  his  good  name,  follow  one  another  in  forceful 
and  ringing  lines.  The  analysis  of  his  soul  is  keen  and 
subtle :  his  shame  at  his  hypocrisy  before  he  is  found  out, 
his  added  shame  when  he  is  discovered,  are  told  in 
whirling  words  now  severely  caustic,  now  overweighted 
with  despair.  The  deep  and  searching  reflections 
upon  each  of  these  steps  in  his  career  make  the  poem 
worthy  of  careful  reading.  Sometimes  the  reader  may 
be  shocked  by  the  unconventional  vigour  of  Miss  Vincent's 
language.  But  underneath  a  superficial  irreverence  there 
lies  a  devout  and  loving  regard  for  the  highest  and  best 
in  life. 

The  humour  of  the  descriptions  is  undoubted;  we  find 
such  a  cameo  as  :  — 

Bunyan-reading  Pastor  Littlehope, 
Whose  forehead  shines  with  sanctity  and  soap, 
Who  bangs  his  Bible  in  his  zeal  of  heart, 
To  make  "the  sinners  in  the  gallery"  start. 
But  pure  in  life,  albeit  crude  in  creed, 
He  is,  what  I  am  not,  a  saint  indeed ; 
Much  better  than  his  God,  he  turns  aside 
When  coming  from  his  flock  at  eventide, 
Not  to  set  foot  upon  a  panting  toad, 
Or  crush  an  errant  snail  upon  the  road. 

Similarly  our  u  Modern  Judas,"  speaking  of  the  danger 
of  his  gift  of  eloquence,  treats  us  to  a  searching  piece 
of  literary  criticism  in  lines  which  are  quoted  here  rather 
to  point  to  their  truth  than  to  show  the  author's  disregard 
for  the  nerves  of  too  sensitive  readers  :  — 

A  doubtful  gift  is  mine,  by  Milton's  ghost ! 
Who  are  his  eloquent?  the  devils  most, 
Adam  and  Eve  are  less  so  till  their  fall, 
And  God  the  Father  is  the  least  of  all. 
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Plain  as  the  language  of  these  lines  is,  they  contain  a 
sound  judgment  on  "  Paradise  Lost."  But  the  words  are 
closely  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  speaker,  who  hurls 
forth  such  utterances,  till  over  his  wife's  grave  he  seeks 
that  death  which  a  Judas  of  an  older  time  inflicted  upon 
himself.  More  I  must  not  quote.  There  are  lines  in  the 
poem  as  vigorous  as  those  which  open  Browning's 
"  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day."  But  the  radiant 
optimism  of  Browning  does  not  visit  the  dark  spirit  of  the 
41  Modern  Judas."  He  tells  his  sorrowful  tale  with  doubt 
and  despair  enfolding  his  soul  like  the  curtains  of  a 
starless  night,  and  his  end  is  the  fitting  result  of  the 
wayward  and  unfaithful  course  of  his  life. 

Brief  reference  must  be  made  to  one  more  of  these 
"  dramatic  conologues,"  which  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the 
volume.  "  A  Felon,"  who  is  of  gentle  birth  and  high 
standing  in  his  neighbourhood,  is  in  gaol  for  shooting 
a  curate  whom,  in  a  mad  fit  of  jealousy,  he  had  imagined 
to  be  his  rival.  He  tells  his  sad  story  from  point  to  point 
with  concentrated  force  and  some  of  the  bitterness  natural 
to  one  who  deems  himself  to  be  a  slighted  suitor.  At  last 
his  lady  love  sends  him  a  letter  with  the  joyful  tidings 
that  the  bullet  has  been  extracted  without  proving  mortal 
and  that,  so  far  from  being  attached  to  the  curate,  her 
heart  is  wholly  is.  When  shorn  of  the  poetry  the  plot  of 
the  monologue  seems  familiar.  But  when  clad  in  musical 
language  and  keen  and  penetrating  thought  it  is  found  to 
have  a  distinct  originality  of  its  own.  It  may  be  that 
here,  as  elsewhere,  Miss  Vincent's  love  of  psychological 
analysis  sometimes  drives  the  gracious  muses  from  her 
horizon.  But  the  careful  reader  will  find  no  halting  lines 
and  every  now  and  then  the  very  soul  of  the  "  Felon  "  is 
revealed  in  a  manner  only  possible  in  poetry.  I  have  not 
space  to  quote  from  this  powerful  tale  in  verse  :  it  should 
be  read  as  a  whole  to  be  appreciated  in  detail.  Nay, 
more,  it  will  amply  repay  the  reader  who  is  on  the  look 
out  for  vigorous  originality  and  a  most  refreshing  un- 
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conventionality.  Miss  Yincent  is  a  thinker :  she  is  also 
endowed  with  a  dramatic  gift  in  expressing  her  thoughts. 
Satire,  despondency,  regard  for  the  kindness  of  friends, 
intense  joy  on  the  part  of  the  "  Felon  "  when  he  finds 
that  his  victim  is  safe  and  he  himself  is  beloved  alternate 
with  one  another  in  natural  sequence,  and  the  poem  as  a 
whole  is  never  dull.  Other  such  "  dramatic  monologues  " 
can  only  be  mentioned.  The  grim  "  Misogynist "  with  its 
pungent  satire,  the  fine  words  of  an  "Old  Poet"  to  a 
younger  bard,  the  biting  humour  of  "  A  Modern 
Cassandra,"  have  each  merits  of  its  own.  Miss  Yincent 
has  the  habit  of  varying  her  monologues  by  putting  in 
comments  from  another  writer  or  speaker  in  italics,  which 
invests  them  with  much  dramatic  strength. 

But  of  poems  in  this  kind  I  have  said  enough.  I  must 
now  pass  on  to  verses  of  another  sort,  which  are  half- 
playful,  half-serious.  Of  this  class  is  the  opening  poem 
"  Stanzas  to  my  Watch."  The  first  two  of  these  and  the 
last  will  serve  to  give  a  taste  of  the  quality  of  the  whole. 
The  metre  is  worth  noticing  in  passing;  like  many  of 
Miss  Yincent 's  experiments  in  rhythm,  it  is  alike  novel 
and  in  the  main  successful :  — 

Shall  there  be  odes 

To  snails  an'd  toads, 
Lines  to  a  louse  seen  on  a  lady's  bonnet, 

Stanzas  to  stones 

And  rags  and  bones, 
And  not  to  you,  my  watch,  a  song  or  sonnet  ? 

You  that  I  back 

Against  a  pack — 
Dials  and  clocks  depressed  by  wind  and  weather ; 

Greenwich  may  gain, 

The  sun  may  wane, 
I  pit  my  watch  against  the  two  together. 

The  poem  proceeds  in  a  like  fantastic  and  exaggerated, 
but  quaintly  humorous,  manner  to  the  close,  containing 
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many  bright  fancies  and  some  ingenious  morals.  Its 
rhythm  is  perfect  in  its  kind  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
suits  well  with  the  light  and  playful  theme.  It  reaches 
an  all  but  inevitable  climax  thus :  — 

But  if  I  wrote 

AH  that  I  note, 
Ay,  or  the  half  of  what  I  think  about  you, 

People  will  prate 

And  pack  me  straight 
To  Colney  Hatch  or  Hayward's  Heath  without  you. 

This  is  quite  in  Dan  Horace's  vein  when  he  penned  "  0 
matre  pulcra,"  or  "  Ille  et  nefastum";  though  it  may  not 
be  of  a  high  order  of  poetry,  it  is  yet  very  real  and  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  that  much  abused  word  very  charm- 
ing. 

A  poem  equally  happy  in  its  own  class  is  called 
"  Cockcrow,"  and  is  prefaced  by  these  suitable  words  from 
Chaucer :  — 

Wei  sikerer  was  his  crowing  in  his  loge 
Than  is  a  clok  or  any  abbey  orloge. 

The  stanzas  are  vigorous  and  sportive  with  an  eminently 
clever  imitation  of  the  barnyard-bird's  music  as  their 
burthen,  while  the  moral  is  not  only  true  but  aptly 
expressed.  Some  of  the  verses  run:  — 

We  crossed  the  Channel  late  at  night 
And  reached  the  haven  ere  the  light, 
And  on  the  harbour  platform  stayed 
Sleepily  for  our  train  delayed. 
The  hour  was  dark,  the  season  chill, 
The  station  at  the  moment  still, 
When  close  beside  us  in  a  crate, 
Seen  like  a  felon  through  a  grate, 
A  cock  from  such  a  brazen  throat 
Crowed  with  so  loud  and  shrill  a  note, 
The  very  air  was  all  astir 

Wi th  c oe u/r- '>eur-oeu<r-oe ur- oeur ! 
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Caeur,  courage  in  old  French,  he  cried, 
And  cocks  four  furlongs  off  replied. 
Our  fowl  from  France  that  stoutly  crows 
Is  understood  where'er  he  goes, 
Unlike  mankind  for  trouble  planned, 
That  change  their  language  with  their  land. 
"And  Oh,"  thought  I,  "what  cheer  and  pluck 
Is  yours  in  this  the  worst  of  luck, 
Oh  scion  of  a  dauntless  race, 
Invincible  in  evil  case, 
That  thus  your  noble  breed  aver, 
In  coeur-oeur-aeur-oeur-oeur. 

"Methinks  I  see  you  marching  out 
Your  ladies  like  a  champion  stout, 
And  when  you  scratch  up  grain  or  grit 
Clucking  a  dame  to  bolt  the  tit- 
Bit  of  great  love  that  would  appal 
One  'lonely  hen  to  hold  it  all ; 
In  this  unselfish  grace  you  can 
Compare  too  well  with  greedy  Man. 
Then  hearing  far-off  cock  that  sings 
Salute,  you  flop  your  lusty  wings 
And  rise  upon  your  doughty  spurs 
With  caeU'i'-oeur-aeur-oeur-oeuts. 

You  were,  0  siacred  bird,  the  last 
Socrates  named,  before  he  passed 
To  that  great  audit  which  is  just; 
And  One,  though  he  were  less  august, 
Could  count  upon  your  crowing  twice, 
What  time  his  friend  denied  Him  thrice. 
Long  may  your  effigy  be  seen 
Topping  the  spire  that  tops  the  green, 
For  your  hereditary  boast 
Is  never  to  have  quit  your  post, 
True  to  the  Dawn,  her  harbinger, 
In  coew-oeuir-oeur-oenr-oeu-r" 

This  strain,  though  in  the  main  delightfully  sportive,  has 
its  serious  lesson,  much  needed,  of  taking  courage  in 
troublous  times.  Thomas  Carlyle  might  demand  a 
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holocaust  of  cocks  within  a  range  of  several  miles,  while 
Aesculapius  and  Socrates  more  modestly  were  content 
with  the  offering  of  one.  But  none  can  doubt  that  the 
strain  of  chanticleer  has  a  homely  quality  of  encourage- 
ment and  comfort  in  it,  which  Miss  Vincent  has  by  no 
means  unworthily  expressed  in  her  graceful  play  of  wit 
and  wisdom. 

Having  thus  given  examples  of  the  poet's  power,  both 
in  light  and  loftier  themes,  I  will  proceed  to  estimate 
poems  of  another  kind.  These  are  varied  and  for  the 
most  part  musical  and  thoughtful.  There  are  the  rhymes 
addressed  to  "  St.  Hilary's  term,"  which  end  with  the 
striking  stanza :  — 

The  cheerful  are  the  great ; 
Bereft  of  comfort,  wealth, 
Friends,  future,  youth  arid  health, 

With  brows  and  hearts  elate 
Heroes  of  longest  breath, 
Beyond  the  scope  of  death, 

Of  Change  and  Chance  and  Fate, 
They  sit  like  gods  sublime 
Above  the  wrecks  of  time : 

The  cheerful  are  the  great. 

Again  "  St.  Valentine's  Day "  suggests  to  the  poet  an 
exquisite  subject  for  her  pious  exercise.  She  chooses  as 
her  "  Valentine  "  a  robin,  which  she  addresses  in  lines  as 
suited  to  the  military  bird  as  those  of  Wordsworth  to 
"  The  Kitten  and  the  Falling  Leaves."  Here  are  two 
stanzas :  — 

While  your  furtive  glances  turn 

Where  your  birdship  means  to  go, 

Never  have  I  tried  to  learn 

What  you  wish  me  not  to  know:  — 

Where  your  darling  eggs  are  laid, — 

Much  less  stolen,  making  one 

Robin  less  beneath  the  sun ; 

Boys  have  strung  them  up  with  twine  ! 

'Twas  not  I,  my  Valentine. 
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Is  my  care  and  friendship  such 
For  my  fellows — can  you  tell? 
If  I  love  them  twice  as  much, 
Do  I  like  them  half  as  well? 
Love  for  flower  and  bird  and  beast 
Is  unselfish — mine  at  least ; 
Be  it  little,  it  is  pure, 
And  will  more  than  much  endure : 
Therefore,  Robin,  darling  mine, 
You're  a  dainty  Valentine. 

The  artless  simplicity  of  these  lines  accords  well  with  the 
bird  to  which  they  are  penned,  and  shows  what  a  deep  love 
of  nature  throbs  in  their  author's  heart. 

Flowers  and  trees,  as  well  as  the  Devonshire  moorland, 
engage  the  poet's  attention;  each  are  dear  to  her,  and 
she  has  sung  musically  of  each.  As  far  as  I  know,  she 
alone  of  the  tuneful  throng  has  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
delicate  loveliness  of  that  earliest  spring-blossom  the 
moschatel  (Adoxa  Moschatellina)  under  its  Latin  name  of 
Adoxa.  In  this  poem,  as  in  many  others,  she  uses  the 
metre  of  Charles  Lamb  in  his  "  Old  Familiar  Faces  "  with 
its  somewhat  solemn  but  wholly  melodious  music.  The 
lines  begin :  — 

In  the  season  lush  with  buttercup  and  clover, 
Yellow  with  corn  or  ruddy  with  the  poppy, 
Maybe  one  had  missed  thee,  little  flower,  Adoxa. 

Now  the  ferns  are  furled  and  curled  like  infant  fingers, 
Now  the  fist  or  fan  of  leaves  is  clenched  or  folded, 
Trembling  on  the  Springtide  like  a  soul  on  loving ; 

Now  the  flowers  are  few  and  every  one  is  precious, 
Sweet  as  gold  to  digger,  fair  as  pearl  to  diver, 
All  by  heart  I  have  thee,  Flower  and  Leaf,  Adoxa. 

Thine  and  none  but  thine  is  this  the  true,  the  tender 
Green  that  flames  to  golden  in  the  crowning  floweret, 
Green  that  pales  to  opal  in  the  stalk  translucent. 
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Forcing  not  thy  presence,  first  betrayed  by  fragrance, 
Meek  one  in  the  wake  of  tempests  come  to  meet  me, 
How  shall  I  return  thy  greeting  long  neglected. 

The  fine  colour  sense  displayed  in  the  fourth  of  the 
foregoing  stanzas  merits  especial  notice,  as  all  will  admit 
who  know  the  moschatel.  But  the  poet's  human  interest, 
like  that  of  Burns  in  his  "  Address  to  the  Daisy,"  leads 
her  to  seek  an  apt  comparison  of  the  little  blossom  with 
the  beauty  of  soul  and  form  of  the  "  Beloved."  Miss 
Vincent  takes  the  part  of  a  man  whose  loved  one  is 
happily  wedded  to  another,  and  ends  with  a  fine  eulogy 
of  her  gracious  influence  upon  his  life :  — 

For  the  flower  is  fair,  as  if  it  were  not  fragrant, 
For  the  light  is  warm,  as  if  it  were  not  splendid, 
For  his  love  is  good,  as  if  she  were  not  lovely. 

Virtue  passes  from  her  unto  him  she  loveth, 

Perfects  and  refines  his  strong  and  sovereign  manhood ; 

Womanly  and  munly  is  the  fully  human. 

In  the  gracious  season  graduating  glories, 

Having  made  Home  heavenly,  she  shall  make  Heaven  homely, 

First  to  greet  him  when  he  shall  have  done  with  winter. 

The  whole  poem  is  finely  expressed  and  musically  written. 
The  thought  with  which  it  ends  is  true  to  life — the 
thought  of  the  beloved  wife  shedding  modestly  the 
fragrance  of  kindness  and  the  light  of  her  beauty  over 
her  husband's  manhood,  just  as  the  little  flower  nestling 
in  the  hedgerow  breathes  forth  its  perfume  and  shines  in 
retiring  loveliness  at  the  first  stir  of  spring.  The  final 
thought  of  her  as  lending  homeliness  to  heaven  is  alike 
comfortful  and  original.  Indeed  the  "  Lines  to  the 
Adoxa  "  deserve  to  be  well-known  and  appreciated  at  their 
true  worth. 

As  the  tiny  flower  had  caught  her  fancy,  so  "  A  Droop- 
ing Ash-tree "  inspired  the  poet  with  a  desire  to  sing. 
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She  seems  to  feel  a  soul  in  the  tree  itself,  which  teaches 
her  of  that  love  whereby  all  things  were  made.  As  she 
says  with  profound  insight — 

Love  it  is  'that  holds  the  secret  of  Existence, 
Love  is  the  magician,  summoning  the  spirit, 
Love  is  the  diviner,  love  the  divination. 

Many  thoughts  of  this  kind  are  suggested  by  her 
communings  with  nature,  wherein  she  displays  a  deep  and 
lowly  piety,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  bold  and  occasionally 
blasphemous  language  of  her  more  satirical  lines.  The 
beauty  of  the  natural  world  calls  her  soul  into  communion 
with  the  source  of  all  beauty.  Moreover,  mingling  easily 
with  her  poetry  is  a  strain  of  idealistic  philosophy  which 
she  is  able  to  set  to  music  of  a  high  order.  In  the  same 
poem  she  sings  :  — 

Body  is  the  phantom,  soul  alone  the  substance, 
Outward  shows  are  shadows  symbolising  being  ; 
Shadows  come  and  go,  but  substance  soul  remaineth. 

Let  the  fond,  illusion  die  upon  the  river, 

Let  the  shadows,  shows  and  phantoms  fade  in  shadow, 

Let  the  visible  be  swept  away  to-morrow. 

Fearless  we  will  sit  secure  of  final  issue, 

Naught  shall  be  dislodged  but  .where  it  was  abiding, 

Left  us  all  we  love  to  have  and  hold  for  ever. 

So  the  poet  draws  truth  of  high  import  from  the  fleeting 
glory  of  the  fair  tree,  and  ends  with  a  sublime  confidence 
in  the  unknown  future. 

Miss  Vincent  is  fond  of  celebrating  anniversaries  of 
the  Christian  Year  in  a  manner  differing  far  from  that 
of  Keble.  Her  lines  on  "Ascension  Day"  commemorate, 
with  the  sturdy  affection  of  a  true  lover,  the  fame  of 
William  Ewart  Gladstone,  of  whom  she  says  in  one  fine 
stanza  :  — 
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His  life  is  now  complete 
And  fashioned  of  one  marble.     Boyhood  brave, 

Obedient;  youth  discreet, 
Devout  1  strong  manhood  strenuous,  grave; 

And  age  serene,  sublime; — 
Was  his,  whose  every  season  was  his  prime. 

"  Trinity  Sunday "  also  engages  her  Muse,  which 
shrinks  from  the  "  damnatory  clauses "  of  the  Creed 
attributed  to  St.  Athanasius,  on  which  she  does  not  hesitate 
to  express  her  heretical  feeling  strongly  and  with  a  fine 
irony.  So  the  numerous  saints  commemorated  by 
"  Hallowmas  "  suggest  to  her  a  human  female  saint,  who 
is  kind  to  all,  yet  who  loves  no  one  person.  Again, 
"  Barnaby  the  Bright "  gives  her  a  fervent  joy,  which  she 
is  able  to  share  with  her  reader.  This  little  poem  runs 
gracefully  thus :  — 

June  is  the  sweetest  of  all  the  moons, 
And  this — the  last — the  sweetest  of  Junes ; 
And  the  day  the  dearest  of  all,  of  all 
Days  that  have  fallen  or  shall  befall, 
Richest  in  shadow,  fullest  of  light, 

Is  Barnaby  bright, 
The  longest  day  and  the  shortest  night. 

We  pause  together  entranced  in  glade 
Of  grove  a-quiver  with  light  and  shade, 
The  long-drawn  'note  of  appeal  ere  this 
Has  died  in  ecstacy's  silent  bliss; 
Hushed  is  the  hour  in  the  kindling  light 

Of  Barnaby  bright, 
The  longest  day  and  the  shortest  night. 

And  see  the  moon  in  the  east  that  glows 
Again,  is  flushed  for  a  while  with  rose ; 
Her  horn  is  full  and  will  blanch  the  hues — 
The  topaz,  the  ruby,  the  sapphire  of  dews ; 
The  stems  of  larches  are  shafts  of  light 

On  Barnaby  bright, 
The  longest  day  and  the  shortest  night. 
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Ah  me !  the  moments  have  flown,  have  flown ; 
Where  are  the  hours  that  made  thee  my  own  1 
Time  is  not  time  that  is  throbbed  with  thee ; 
Moments  eternal  are  those  that  flee ; 
That  melt  in  one  like  the  light  in  light 

Of  Barnaby  bright, 
The  longest  day  and  the  shortest  night. 

We  feel  that  such  a  poem  was  penned  at  a  white  heat, 
so  easy  is  its  flow,  so  attuned  to  passion  is  its  tone. 

Nature  in  her  varying  moods  bears  her  own  message 
to  our  poet.  She  sings  of  the  moonlight,  which  suggests 
to  her  the  "  Soul  of  Creation,"  in  vivid  stanzas  couched 
in  an  unusual  but  lilting  rhythm.  Here  is  one :  — 

Alp  of  cloud  on  cloud  pillared  in  azure, 
Cloud  of  the  Alp  on  Alp  floated  o'er  forest, 
Glow  with  the  glories  of  Day  that  is  dying. 

Dartmoor,  seen  through  a  mist,  suggests  to  her  a  mental 
picture  like  those  of  Turner  in  another»medium.  So  when 
she  finds  the  moorland  trampled  by  an  encampment  of 
Volunteers,  which  has  been  abandoned,  -.  she  sings  with, 
convincing  truth  of  the  recuperative  faculty  of  nature,  of 
the  fleeting  character  of  man's  works.  But  her  interest 
seems  to  be  deepest  in  spiritual  matters  and  in  the 
vagaries  of  human  life.  Some  of  her  "  rhymes  "  throb 
with  a  true  piety,  such  as  those  which  bid  us  to  "  Wish 
what  God  wills."  Much  of  her  deepest  thought  is 
compressed  into  "  The  Hour  of  Death,"  the  rhythm  of 
which  is  more  laboured  than  is  usual  with  her,  but  which 
abounds  in  striking  passages.  Her  thought  is  not  always 
easy  to  follow,  especially  when  it  deals  with  high  themes. 
But  it  is  worth  the  reader's  while  to  penetrate  to  her 
meaning,  which  is  always  interesting,  often  inspiring. 
Though  there  is  a  frequent  undertone  of  sadness,  there  is 
also  a  strong  note  of  courage  and  cheer.  Even  in  some  of 
her  more  serious  poems  a  flash  of  mocking  humour  shoots 
through  her  lines,  which  arises  rather  from  a  disgust  with 
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the  artificialities  of  convention  than  with  the  doings  and 
thoughts  of  men  and  women. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  volume  is  a  finely-sustained 
satire  entitled  "  The  Saint  and  the  Scholar."  The  Devil 
is  represented  as  a  guest  at  a  gathering  of  young  men  who 
would  call  themselves  "  free-thinkers,"  yet  who  were 
shamefully  terrified  by  a  fierce  thunderstorm.  The  Devil 
tells  the  story,  and  his  awful  condition  is  drawn  with  a 
sympathy  not  unworthy  of  Robert  Burns.  During  the 
party  he  hears  of  a  certain  saintly  Miss  Neville,  whom  he 
at  once  sets  out  to  tempt  from  her  sainthood.  At  first  he 
meets  with  no  success.  He  also  knows  of  a  poor  scholar 
Herman,  an  exponent  of  the  "  Higher  Criticism."  Him 
he  tries  to  wean  away  from  his  self-imposed  task  of 
Biblical  interpret art  ion  by  causing  an  old  uncle  to  leave 
him  a  million  of  money.  Herman  does  not  quite  know 
what  to  do  with  his  unexpected  wealth.  By  chance  he  has 
heard  of  Miss  Neville,  and  he  makes  her  his  almoner.  By 
this  means  the  sain*  and  the  scholar  are  brought  together 
with  the  usual  commonplace  result.  But  the  Devil  once 
more  fails  in  hi-s  object.  He  hopes  that  each  will  prove 
the  ruin  of  the  other.  He  hopes  that  Herman  will  rob 
Miss  Neville  of  her  faith,  while  she  will  rob  him  of  his 
freedom  of  thought.  He  has  not  counted  upon  the  mutual 
influence  of  each  upon  the  other,  so  that  the  result,  which 
is  wittily  summed  up  in  the  last  stanza,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  his  wishes.  He  says  :  — 

My  prediction's  fulfilled  but  in  part; 

Nothing  falls  as  we  dreaded  or  wished ; 
She  leads  him  where  she  is  strong, 

And  is  guided  where  she  is  weak. 
I  made  the  match,  and  yet  I 

With  my  luck  diabolic  am  dished, 
For  he  goes  to  church  with  his  wife, 

And  she  tackles  the  text  in  the  Greek. 

It    will    have    been    seen    from    the    foregoing    brief 
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summary  that  there  is  room  in  the  stanzas  for  the  play 
of  a  fearless  wit  and  a  mordant  humour.  The  combina- 
tion of  these  two  gifts  of  satire  fills  the  whole  of  the  poem, 
which  is  worthy  of  serious  attention.  To  a  certain  class  of 
mind  it  may  appear  in  parts  profane.  But  there  is  a 
kindly  pity  for  the  luckless  "  dished  Devil  "  in  it  blended 
with  a  keen  realisation  of  his  possible  sufferings,  which  is 
both  comical  and  affecting. 

As  I  have  said,  she  realises  the  darker  side  of  life,  but 
she  shows  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  "  The  Sunny  Side," 
of  which  she  sings  in  lively  verse.  She  has  written  an 
exceptionally  fine  "  Litany  of  the  Penitent  Thief,"  in 
which  she  ranks  none  too  highly  him  of  whom  it  was  said, 
ic  This  day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise."  Amongst 
the  rest  is  one  excellent  poem  in  what  I  take  to  be 
Wiltshire  dialect,  which  may  have  been  suggested  by 
Will  Carleton's  "  Betsy "  ballads,  but  which  is  strong 
enough  to  stand  by  itself.  It  describes  the  quarrel  of  a 
sick  farmer,  who  is  in  debt,  with  his  wife,  who  leaves  him. 
He  is  depicted  as  making  up  his  accounts  to  give  her  her 
share  of  the  insurance  money,  and  as  preparing  to  die, 
when  he  alters  his  mind  :  — 

But  sakes  alive  now !  what  be  the  row  ? 

Lilywhite's  lowing  Cockleum  crowin', 

Rover  a-springin',  Dick  bu'st  into  singin'  ; 

Puss  stops  'er  'lickin' :  the  door-latch  is  clickin'. 

My  God  1  it  ain't  Sal  ?     it  is  my  own  gal ! 

I  be  wal  vu-ry  nigh,  an'  blowed  if  I'll  die. 

In  this  poem  the  author  exhibits  that  keen  analytic 
faculty,  which  seldom,  if  ever,  leaves  her  when  she  is 
treating  of  men  and  women,  while  there  is  a  play  through- 
out of  that  kindly  humour  which  is  very  near  to  tears. 

Miss  Vincent's  themes  are  so  various  and  her  metres  so 
original  that  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
contents  of  her  volume.  Her  success  in  unusual  and 
original  metres  is  most  marked,  and  there  are  not  many 
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unrhythmical  lines  in  her  book.  I  count  myself  by  this 
time  to  have  given  sufficient  evidence  that  she  is  a  poet 
of  no  common  order,  whose  "  Rhymes "  by  no  means 
deserve  the  neglect  which  has  overtaken  them.  As  she 
says  herself  with  true  critical  insight, 

A  poet  is  a  poet,  great  or  small ; 

Is  not  a  weed  a  wild  flower  after  all  1 

Her  verses  manifest  not  only  a  singularly  well-stored 
mind,  but  a  faculty  of  original  thought  in  no  way 
universal  in  our  time.  Her  gifts  are  as  varied  as  her 
poems.  Now  she  describes  the  beauties  of  nature  with  a 
keenly  perceptive  mind  and  a  fine  capacity  for  reflection; 
now  she  portrays  the  very  thoughts  of  men  and  women, 
nay  of  the  Devil  himself.  Whenever  she  essays  character- 
painting,  though  her  portraits  have  something  of  the 
satirical  mischief  of  William  Hogarth,  they  are  strikingly 
true  to  nature.  Her  humour  is  now  light  and  cheerful, 
now  acrid  and  sarcastic.  But,  though  she  uses  strange 
and  unconventional  modes  of  expression,  it  is  never  forced, 
never  unreal.  Behind  the  satire  there  is  sympathy,  while 
the  sarcasm  is  used  to  scarify  faults.  She  possesses  a 
deep  insight  into  the  moods  of  the  human  soul,  no  less 
than  into  the  suggestive  power  of  nature.  An  artist 
herself,  she  is  endowed  with  a  true  and  dainty  colour 
sense,  which  finds  suitable  expression  in  her  choice  of 
words.  She  is  perhaps  seldom  carried  away  by  passion, 
but  when  she  chooses  she  can  let  herself  go  like  a  full 
stream  bearing  her  reader  along  with  her. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  her,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  she  is  a  thinker  of  much  originality.  She  has 
not  studied  philosophy  in  vain;  but  where  philosophy 
thrusts  his  hoary  head  into  her  poems  he  is  crowned  with 
a  garland  of  graceful  and  intelligible  words.  She  has  a 
masculine  intellect  touched  and  softened  by  certain 
feminine  charms  which  are  attractive  and  delightful. 
Her  "dramatic  monologues"  are  alive  with  minute,  yet 
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always  interesting  psychological  analysis.  The  reader  can 
see  the  speaker  and  catch  the  very  tone  of  the  voice  and  the 
personal  tricks.  That  is  high  praise,  but  it  is  no  less  than 
just.  It  may  be  urged  that  her  poems  in  this  kind  are  not 
poetry.  Critics  are  so  little  catholic  in  their  judgments 
of  what  is  and  what  is  not  poetry  that  I  am  not  concerned 
to  solve  this  perennial  problem.  Neither  is  it  my  business 
to  rank  her  with  this  or  that  class  of  poets,  whether  major 
or  minor.  That  is  the  ordinary  reviewer's  selective  and 
commonly  unprofitable  office.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to 
say  that  Miss  Vincent  is  a  true  singer,  original  alike  in 
her  metre  and  in  her  modes  of  expression;  that  she  is  a 
thinker  of  unusual  compass  and  depth;  that  the  careful 
reader  of  her  "  Rhymes  "  will  be  well  rewarded  for  his 
pains. 

I  have  directed  attention  to  her  work  with  the  object  of 
drawing  aside  the  veil  of  unmerited  neglect  which  has 
been  flung  over  her  volume  of  poems,  and  of  doing  a  tardy 
justice  to  one  who  is  worthy  of  a  kindlier  fate. 


*    *    * 


An  Election  before  the  Ballot  Act. 

BY  GEORGE    ELCE. 

\\T  HEN,  in  April,  1868,  the  people  were  roused  into 
a  state  of  frenzy  by  the  wild  oratory  of  Mr.  Murphy 
some  of  the  esteemed  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  got 
themselves  into  very  bad  grace  because,  in  their  civic 
capacity,  they  called  out  the  military,  read  the  Riot  Act, 
etc.,  and  thus  interfered  just  when  the  fun  became  fast 
and  furious  due  to  the  invasion  of  the  houses  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  and  the  burning  of  their  goods  and  chattels  in 
the  streets. 

The  General  Election  of  1868  came  on  shortly  after- 
wards, and  in  the  constituency  herein  referred  to  a 
Conservative  cotton  manufacturer  was  declared  duly 
elected.  The  active  members  of  the  other  party  were  of 
opinion  that,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  little  publicity 
invading  their  own  conduct,  they  could  show  cause  for 
having  the  result  of  the  election  declared  null  and  void.  On 
the  plea  of  bribery  and  corruption  a  petition  was  drawn  up 
and  duly  lodged. 

There  had  been  a  little  mudlarking  during  and  preced- 
ing the  election,  but  the  proceedings  in  connection  with 
the  petition  caused  that  to  fade  into  dull  insignificance. 
It  seemed  almost  like  parts  of  Dante's  dream,  and  the 
worst  that  passion,  disappointment  and  malice,  aided  by 
unscrupulous  and  callous  slander,  some  of  which  was 
patently  perjury,  could  bring  forth  was  put  before  the 
Commissioners.  However,  the  petition  failed,  and  thehon. 
member  retained  his  seat,  but  not  for  very  long.  Although 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  a  vigorous  healthy  man  in  1868, 
he  died  prematurely,  within  two  years  of  the  decision. 
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His  friends  said  that  the  base  calumny  heaped  upon  his 
hitherto  unsullied  name  had  broken  his  heart,  like  seeing  the 
act  of  Brutus  did,  with  the  Great  Caesar ;  his  political  enemies 
varying  the  story,  by  saying  that  he  had  felt  too  much 
ashamed  to  live  as  M.P.,  or  even  to  resign  his  seat  and 
thus  tacitly  admit  the  truth  of  their  charges.  Be  the  truth 
what  it  may,  and  hidden  in  however  deep  a  well,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  fact,  that  political  excitement,  animosity 
and  bitterness  were  rampant,  and  though  divided  to  some 
extent,  the  workers  on  each  side  were  agreed  in  this;  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned,  no  artifice  untried  to  win  at  the 
consequent  bye-election.  There  was  quite  enough  in  the 
general  political  atmosphere  to  cause  electrical  tension; 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  the 
impending  land  legislation  in  that  uneasy  sister  isle,  the 
shadow  of  the  compulsory  Education  Act  and  the 
outrageous  idea  of  voting  by  ballot,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  annual  rumour  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  about  to 
enter  the  Romish  communion,  did  not  tend  to  tone  down 
the  quite  torrid  local  atmosphere. 

The  late  Liberal  candidate  was  prevailed  upon,  of  course 
by  great  pressure,  to  have  another  try,  and  a  gentleman 
of  the  other  complexion,  who  was  very  wealthy  and  had 
often  been  the  second  man  in  a  single-member  constituency, 
was  induced  to  be  the  champion  of  his  party. 

And  wigs  were  on  the  green. 
Like  the  priest  in  "  Marmion,"  one  might  have  said  : 

Oh  look  my  sone  upon  yon  sign 
Of  the  late  member's  grace  divine, 

Oh  vote  in  faith  and  bliss. 
By  many  a  contest  I  have  been 
And  many  a  rough  and  tumble  scene 

But  never  ought  like  this. 
The  war  that  for  a  space  did  fail 
Now  trebly  thundering  swelled  the  gale 

And  slang-em  was  the  cry. 
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As  one  passed  along  the  streets  there  was  a  card  in 
almost  each  window,  "Vote  for  Mr.  Liberal,  the  friend  of 
the  working  man,"  or  "  Vote  for  Mr.  Conservative,  who 
will  carefully  preserve  our  glorious  constitution," 
decorated  by  loving  hands  with  the  appropriate  colours. 
It  was  not  at  all  an  unusual  thing  to  see  the  ladies  having 
an  amateur  election  squabble  here  and  there  as  one  went 
along,  and,  as  Gilbert  says,  or  nearly : 

Now  that's  a  sight  you  couldn't  beat, 
Two  party  leaders  in  each  street, 
Maintaining  with  no  little  heat 
Their  various  opinions. 

The  boys  and  girls  at  their  play  and  passing  to  and  fro 
from  school,  separated  into  red  and  blue  companies. 
Perhaps  it  really  is  a  wonder  "  However  nature  does 
contrive,  That  every  boy  and  every  girl ;  Who's  born  into 
the  world  alive,  Is  either  a  little  Liberal  or  else  a  little 
Conservative." 

Such  of  the  shopkeepers  as  ventured  to  express  definite 
views,  found  themselves  devoted  to  a  clique;  strictly  of 
their  own  political  creed.  Only  those  who  were  unable 
to  decide  exactly  could  dole  the  essentials  to  mixed 
companies,  except  perhaps  those  who  had  come  from  Bray 
and  could  u  be  all  things  to  all  men."  Unemployment  fell 
upon  some  of  the  "  Hampden's,"  from  causes  quite 
unpolitical  of  course,  this  not  in  any  sense  being  limited 
to  those  with  employers  of  one  colour;  whilst  a  few 
unexpectedly  had  places  found  for  them. 

An  Anti-screw  Association  was  formed  to  protect  these 
unfortunate  victims  of  undue  ardour.  Beer  became  plentiful, 
almost  each  public-house  being  a  committee  room,  and, 
to  distribute  the  trading  a  little,  they  were  not  all  devoted 
to  one  interest.  The  political  clubs  became  centres  of 
light  and  leading,  and  in  particular  the  thirsty  and  the 
doubtful  electors  were  catered  for.  One  clergyman, 
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perhaps  with  the  idea  of  making  it  easier  for  the  artizan 
to  walk  "  in  his  steps,"  took  to  wearing  clogs,  and  at  one 
meeting  held  in  the  village  square,  just  in  front  of  the 
inn  window,  the  rev.  gentleman  was  so  fraternal  as  to 
hand  out  the  pint  pot  of  beer  to  a  genuine  working  man 
who  had  come  to  the  rostrum  to  defend  our  ancient 
axioms.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Radical  clergyman  was 
very  active  indeed,  and  he  was  so  dignified  as  to  resent 
having  to  show  or  deliver  up  his  ticket  whenever  he 
arrived  by  train.  One  day  he  had  to  deal  with  a  new 
broom  as  collector,  to  whose  demand  he  replied  :  "  Do  you 

know  I'm  the  Vicar  of  M ."     "It  doesn't  matter  if 

thar't  Vicar  of  H /'  the  porter  said,  "  I  shall  want  a 

ticket  when  theau  comes  here." 

The  assimilation  of  the  borough  and  county  franchise 
was  only  imagined1  in  those  days  by  irresponsible 
dreamers,  and  it  was  put  as  a  great  point  in  favour  of  the 
Conservative  candidate  that  the  Hon.  Tom  Noddy  and 
Sir  Willoughby  Dignity,  who  had  represented  the  county 
for  twenty  or  more  years,  came  and  appeared  on  his 
platform.  They  had  not  anything  much  to  say ;  perhaps, 
like  Maeterlinck,  they  knew  the  power  of  silence,  and 
there  arose  a  sinister  rumour  that  they  had  been  even 
more  silent  in  the  House.  A  positive  statement  was  put 
about  that  neither  of  them  had  ever  spoken  there  at  all; 
but  a  Liberal  speaker,  who  must  have  been  a  lover  of  fair 
play,  nipped  that  canard  in  the  bud  by  stating  that  on  one 
occasion  in  the  House,  quite  near  to  where  these  two 
dignitaries  sat,  some  careless  attendant  had  left  a  window 
open,  and  it  had  caused  the  Hon.  to  say,  "  Oh,  Bill,  do 
have  that  window  shut,  there's  a  terrible  draught  here." 
It  was  pointed  out  that  if  the  children  of  poor  folk  were 
made  to  attend  school  until  they  were  twelve  or  more 
years  of  age  their  bones  and  muscles  would  become  too 
stiff  to  allow  them  to  bend  themselves  to  the  work 
proper  to  manual  toilers,  even  if  they  did  not  learn 
to  look  down  upon  their  ignorant  parents.  The 
other  party  pointed  the  moral  of  the  song,  "  The  road  to 
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fortune's  onward,  boys,  and  those  who  strive  will  find." 
"  Prosperity  lies  in  the  front,  adversity  behind."  The  risk 
of  breaking  down  the  chief  bulwark  of  our  national 
religion,  the  Church  as  by  the  law  established,  as  witness 
the  example  of  the  one  in  Ireland,  was  painted  in  most 
sombre  hue.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
no  such  proposal  was  under  consideration  by  the  then 
Government,  and  that  even  when  it  did  so  be  considered 
it  was  more  than  probable  that  "  the  true  Church,  like  any 
other  thing  of  mortal  and  vital  importance,  would  benefit 
by  freedom."  The  Fenian  agitation  was  put  forth  as  a 
dreadful  bogey,  and,  vice  versa,  secret  societies  were  said 
to  be  own  sons  to  tyranny  and  oppression.  Vituperation 
was  heaped  upon  the  Tory  candidate  because  "  he  had 
been  despised  and  rejected  of  (other)  men,"  and  the 
Liberal  one,  together  with  his  brethren,  his  father  and 
his  kith  and  kin  generally,  were  not  spared  the  enquiry, 
now  so  old,  "  can  any  good  thing  come  from  so  near 
home?" 

There  was  a  fairly  large  mill  empty  in  the  district,  and 
the  Radical  candidate  took  it  on  lease  and  began  to  fit  it 
with  machinery,  in  fact  on  the  nomination  day  lurries 
laden  with  cotton  came  into  the  town  dressed  in  red  and 
labelled,  "  Work  for  the  workers,  fair  wages  and  no 
deductions."  It  was  something  of  a  miracle  that  the 
cotton  landed  into  the  mill  just  before  a  crowd  of  young 
fellows  coming  from  the  hustings,  having  unburthened 
themselves  of  the  stale  red-herrings,  one-time-green 
grocery,  rotten  eggs,  etc.,  proper  to  the  occasion,  came 
upon  the  scene  breathing  serious  threats.  Hearing  of 
this,  a  crowd  of  rough  larkers  made  occasion  to  waylay 
the  Tory  aspirant  driving  in  a  landau,  and,  avoiding 
the  indignity  of  stone-throwing  or  laying  hands  upon  him, 
they  tipped  up  the  vehicle  on  its  side,  causing  the 
occupants  to  alight  in  a  somewhat  unusual  and  uncomfort- 
able way.  Probably  as  a  result  of  this,  several  speakers 
on  Liberal  platforms  were  refused  a  hearing,  hnd  to  steal 
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away  by  back  streets,  or  had  their  cab  windows  smashed, 
if  they  drove  from  a  meeting. 

On  the  eve  of  the  election  many,  and  various,  details 
were  taken  in  hand.  The  dead  men  whose  names  had  not 
been  removed  from  the  register  belonged  to  a  special 
department.  In  this  connection  one  man  told  the  writer, 
in  answer  to'  inquisitive  questions,  that  when  there  was  a 
name  on  the  list  "  it  would  be  a  pity  if  nobody  voted  in 
consequence."  From  which  it  seems  fair  to  infer,  that 
electioneering  is  not  entirely  alien  from  opportunism. 

Many  committee  rooms  were  for  the  nonce  turned  into 
lodging-houses  on  behalf  of  stray  voters  doubtful  or  of  the 
other  party  who  happened  to  have  been  invited  there  by 
friends  during  the  evening.  They  were,  of  course,  made  very 
welcome,  and  though  certain  people  used  a  simple  single 
word  to  describe  the  little  holiday  or  siesta  and  called  it 
bottling,  these  visitors  remained  quite  welcome  until  after 
4p.m.  on  the  polling  day.  The  removals  were  also  a  delicate 
matter,  and  if  a  weak-kneed  one  failed  to  be  met  at  the 
railway  station  by  one  of  his  own  colour  it  was  not  unlikely 
that,  as  suggested  by  the  Eatanswill  Committee  to  the 
elder  Weller,  some  unfortunate  accident  might  intervene, 
and  indeed  on  this  occasion  did.  The  polling  stations 
were  like  angel  visits,  "  few  and  far  between,"  "  and 
narrow  was  the  way  and  straight  the  gate "  that  led 
thereto.  It  would  not  be  true  to  apply  the  rest  of  the 
passage,  but  at  any  rate  there  were  a  few  that  "  failed  to 
find  it."  Anticipating  some  trouble,  the  Liberal  organisers, 
hearing  of  a  very  large  stock  of  new  picking  pegs  that 
had  arrived  for  the  looms  of  their  champion's  mill, 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  a  number  of  athletic  young 
fellows  to  carry  one  each  of  those  emblems  about  whilst 
the  free  and  independent  went  to  record  their  votes.  It 
was  no  doubt  intended  to  attest  the  force  that  would 
propel  the  shuttle  in  the  weaving  of  the  near  future,  and, 
like  the  shipbuilding  programme  of,  say  the  German 
Navy,  it  induced  provision  in  other  quarters.  The  Tory 
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section  engaged  a  champion  heavyweight  wrestler  and 
commissioned  him  to  gather  together  a  goodly  company 
"  who  would  not  reason  why  "  to  see  that  no  evil  arose 
from  the  doings  of  those  "  roughs  with  the  weaving 
utensils "  who  might,  like  Silas  Marner,  have  their 
proceedings  shaped  by  the  implements  they  used.  At  the 
end  of  each  hour  the  state  of  the  poll  was  posted  up,  and 
woe  betide  the  unwary  voter  who  came  to  poll  with  the 
emblem  of  the  party  which  happened  to  be  gaining.  It 
was  something  like  trying  to  score  a  goal  at  the  Rugby 
game.  The  procedure  was  not  of  course  to  attack  the 
peaceful  voter  afoot  or  awheel,  but  to  create  a  row  on  the 
street  where  he  desired  to  proceed  and  prevent  his  giving  a 
mistaken  vote.  Some  came  in  companies,  like  the  diggers 
from  Jackmans  Gulch,  and  though  this  was  sometimes  a 
useful  ruse,  it  made  it  a  little  easier  to  crowd  the  street 
and  start  a  fruitful  hullabulu  also.  Carrier  pigeons  were 
used  to  call  for  reinforcements. 

In  the  lull  just  after  the  dinner  hour  a  detachment 
of  one  of  the  militant  brigades  were  informed  that  a 
club  belonging  to  the  other  lot  had  been  left  defenceless. 
The  building  stood  at  the  corner  of  a  paved  and  flagged 
square,  and  the  squadron  came  on  at  a  somewhat  smart 
run,  intending  to  rush  the  front  door  and  create  an  area 
of  topsy-turvydom.  The  brave  and  gallant  leader  was 
about  six  or  eight  feet  ahead  of  his  next  comrade  on 
reaching  the  door,  and  just  as  he  was  putting  forth  all  his 
momentum  to  open  it,  lo  and  behold,  the  door  swung 
open,  he  went  headlong  in,  the  door  closed  again  and  was 
bolted  from  the  inside.  It  was  evident  that  the  custodians 
had  been  watching  from  a  window  like  Rebecca,  and  acted 
on  what  they  saw.  Those  left  without  looked  as  blank  as 
the  lame  boy  from  Hamelin  must  have  done;  there  were 
not  even  stones  to  smash  the  windows  with,  and  to  throw 
their  truncheons  away  would  be  folly,  and  so  they  were  a 
bit  undecided.  Their  leader  was  not  that  way  however, 
he  made  more  noise  than  all  the  other  folks  about,  either 
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in  the  club  or  outside.     Bearing  in  mind  what  is  due  to 
the  memory  of  Coleridge,  let  us  say : 

The  signal  blew,  their  favours  flew, 
The  young  men  followed  free, 
His  yell  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  C. 

No  festive  jest,  could  he  but  ween 
How  sore  he'd  be  on  the  morrow, 
Some  deputy  had  the  leader  been, 
The  chief  had  not  risked  Gomorrah. 

Down  dropt  their  eyes,  the  arms  dropt  down 

'Twas  s&d  as  sad  could  be. 

And  none  did  speak  or  silence  break, 

No  one  did  yell  but  he. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  Club, 

I  watched  their  faces  dire 

Turn  cherry  red  and  frowning  black, 

They  swore  and  stamped  till  from  the  back 

Someone  did  the  brave  leader  fire. 

A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 

That  had  not  long  remained, 

It  seemed  his  eyes  were  filled  with  dew 

And  he'd  been  where  it  rained. 

In  the  early  afternoon  our  rev.  friend  in  clogs,  passing 
along  a  quiet  by-path,  found  the  champion  wrestler  with 
his  arms  resting  upon  a  wall  and  his  head  cradled  upon 
them.  "  Well,  James,  how  are  things  going  on  in  your 
department  ?"  "  I've  resigned  my  .post,"  was  the  reply. 
"Oh,  I'm  sorry;  how's  that?"  "  Awm  sorry  too,"  said 
Jim ;  "  they've  gan  me  a  fearful  hiding  and  nearly  finished 
me." 

It  would  leave  the  story  incomplete  unless  mention  was 
made  of  a  voter  who  had  a  very  wry  neck ;  his  appearance 
was  quite  undecided,  and  caused  the  canvassers  to  make 
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extra  labour  of  him.  After  the  poll,  his  head  still 
misleading  him,  he  somehow  got  laid  on  his  back  by  the 
quiet  wayside  where  two  good  Samaritans  found  him. 
One,  having  some  idea  of  how  to  treat  a  dislocated  neck, 
tried  kneeling  on  his  shoulders,  to  twist  the  poor  man's 
head  straight.  This  roused  the  politician  after  a  time, 
and  he  said,  "  Howd  on,  sirrah,  I'd  turned  like  this  long 
afore  th'  election ;  I  were  born  so." 

All  things  have  but  a  time,  and  so  4  p.m.  duly  came,  the 
votes  were  counted  and  the  foreigner  had  to  return  home- 
ward because  just  a  few  scores  more  had  voted  for  the  local 
man. 


*    *    * 


An  American  Journalist : 
Wendell  Phillips  Garrison. 

BY  WILLIAM   E.  A.  AXON. 

\\T  HEN  Englishmen  speak  of  American  journalism  it 
is  often  in  an  uncomplimentary  fashion.  We  are 
too  apt  to  judge  the  past  by  Dickens's  caricature  and  the 
present  by  the  "  yellow  press  "  of  New  York.  This  is  a 
great  injustice,  both  to  the  past  and  the  present,  of 
American  journalism.  Let  us  remember  that  Horace 
Greeley  and  George  William  Childs  were  newspaper  men, 
and  that  William  Cullen  Bryant  and  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier  both  worked  in  editorial  sanctums.  Let  us 
remember,  too,  that  Whittier's  youthful  talent  for  poetry 
was  first  discovered  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  then  in 
charge  of  a  local  paper,  and  afterwards  for  thirty-five  years 
editor  of  The  Liberator,  a  journal  that  was  for  a  genera- 
tion the  conscience  of  America  denouncing  slavery  as 
"  the  sum  of  all  villainies  "  at  a  time  when  to  proclaim 
such  doctrine  was  to  encounter  social  ostracism,  and 
sometimes  to  be  in  danger  of  the  loss  of  liberty  and  life. 
In  the  South  a  price  was  set  upon  Garrison's  head,  and 
even  in  Boston  he  had  to  be  rescued  from  a  howling  mob 
that  sought  to  kill  him. 

His  son,  Wendell  Phillips  Garrison,  was  for  forty-one 
years  the  literary  editor  of  the  New  York  Nation,  a  paper 
not  so  well  known  to  the  general  reader  in  England  as  it 
ought  to  be,  but  judged  by  experts  to  be  probably  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Wendell  was  born  in  1840, 
when  his  father,  who  was  then  engaged  in  his  strenuous 
struggle  with  the  slave  power,  was  attending  the  World's 
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Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  London.  The  first  news  of 
the  birth  was  given  to  Garrison  by  Wendell  Phillips,  after 
whom  the  babe  was  named.  Phillips,  who  was  the  greatest 
orator  that  America  has  produced,  was  much  pleased  by 
the  compliment.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  a  vague  sort 
of  way  Wendell  was  made  a  confidant  of  John  Brown's 
intended  stroke  against  slavery  by  a  schoolfellow,  who  was 
perhaps  the  only  participant  in  that  forlorn  hope  who 
escaped  arrest.  Wendell  was  cradled  in  journalism,  and 
was  correcting  the  proofs  of  the  Liberator  when  still  a 
student  at  Harvard  College.  He  graduated  with  distinc- 
tion in  1861,  and  after  a  brief  experience  on  the  New 
York  Independent,  he  started,  in  1865,  in  conjunction 
with  Edwin  Lawrence  Godkin,  the  New  York  Nation,  a 
weekly  paper  remarkable  for  its  literary  power  and  for  the 
absolute  independence  of  its  political  views.  The  Nation 
stood  for  definite  principles  and  was  a  touchstone  by  which 
the  party  politicians  could  be  tested.  Godkin  and  Garrison 
both  held  that  the  moral  law  is  to  be  obeyed  by  nations 
as  by  individuals.  Godkin  was  a  brilliant  Irishman,  who, 
after  some  training  in  the  publishing  house  of  John 
Cassell,  the  erewhile  "  Manchester  carpenter,"  had 
emigrated  to  the  United  States.  He  was  passionately 
devoted  to  all  the  best  ideals  of  American  life,  but  he 
looked  at  the  facts  of  every  day  with  a  certain  amount  of 
detachment  not  easily  attained  by  one  native-born.  It 
was  not  a  question  with  him  of  Eepublican  or  Democrat, 
but  of  Right  or  Wrong.  And  he  did  not  alter  his  views  of 
an  unrighteous  act  because  for  a  time  it  might  appear  to 
be  rewarded  by  prosperity.  Such  men  in  America  are 
often  styled  "  mugwumps,"  in  Great  Britain  they  are 
called  "  political  cranks  " ;  in  both  countries  they  are  the 
salt  that  hinders  the  body  politic  from  festering  corruption. 
The  Nation  in  its  earlier  period  was  to  some  extent 
modelled  on  the  Spectator  in  its  palmy  days,  but  it  was 
no  slavish  imitation,  and  in  its  literary  department 
attained  to  an  authority  that  the  English  paper  never 
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reached.  In  1881  there  was  a  fresh  combination.  Mr. 
Henry  Villard,  Garrison's  brother-in-law,  acquired  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  and  the  weekly  Nation  was  then 
made  up,  wholly  or  in  great  part,  from  matter  that  had 
appeared  in  the  daily  paper.  This  arrangement  still  holds 
good.  Mr.  Godkin  was  more  of  a  leader  writer  than 
editor,  and  in  the  management  Garrison's  was  the 
"  labouring  oar."  The  two  men  worked  in  complete 
harmony  because  their  principles  were  identical.  Godkin 
had  not  the  scholarly  equipment  which  Garrison  brought 
to  his  work,  but  he  had  a  remarkable  gift  of  humour  and  a 
facility  for  brief  sentences  that  damaged  humbug  beyond 
repair.  Many  and  fervent  were  the  curses  showered  on 
"  Larry  Godkin  " — as  they  called  him — by  dishonest  and 
time-serving  politicians.  During  the  forty-one  years  that 
Garrison  was  associated  with  the  Nation  he  showed  an 
unusual  power  of  enlisting  scholars  and  thinkers  in  the 
service  of  the  paper.  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell, 
Goldwin  Smith,  James  Bryce,  Henry  James  (father  and 
son),  Bayard  Taylor  and  Charles  Eliot  Norton  may  be 
named  as  among  the  contributors.  In  1905  a  silver  vase 
of  great  beauty  was  presented  to  Garrison  with  an  address 
signed  by  more  than  two  hundred  men  distinguished  in 
science,  literature  and  public  service,  who  had  been 
contributors  under  his  exact  but  genial  rule.  Garrison  did 
not  long  survive  his  relinquishment  of  the  helm.  He  had 
hoped  for  the  Indian  summer  of  an  old  age  devoted  to 
calm  study  and  to  the  companionship  of  the  younger 
generation  whom  ho  loved.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  He 
died  26th  February,  1907,  after  an  illness  borne  with 
stoical  fortitude.  He  was  indeed  a  modern  stoic  of  the 
best  type,  inspired  by  a  sense  of  duty  that  was  independent 
of  optimism.  In  a  farewell  letter,  written  to  his  sister 
Fanny  (Mrs.  Henry  Villard),  he  says:  — 

I  pass  into  the  sleep  we  call  death  without  apprehension  or 
hesitation.  Much  I  should  have  liked  to  do — not  necessary, 
but  interesting,  and  meanwhile  watched  the  growth  of  the 
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second  generation,  so  varied  in  appearance  and  character. 
Something  I  had  counted  on  satisfying-  with  you  this  winter 
— my  imperishable  love  of  music.  It  was  not  to  be,  and  I 
submit. 

This  note  Mrs.  Villard  did  not  receive  until  after  his 
death. 

There  has  been  no  formal  biography,  and  perhaps  the 
life  of  a  man  who  only  took  one  holiday  in  about  twenty 
years,  and  who,  whenever  possible,  personally  supervised 
the  make-up  of  each  number  of  the  Nation  during  his  long 
term  of  editorship  was  not  filled  with  varied  incident, 
although  if  Wendell  Garrison  had  written  a  spiritual 
autobiography  it  would  have  been  a  document  of  surpassing 
interest.  But  a  modest  memorial  volume  has  appeared  in 
a  semi-private  issue,  and  this  contains  the  bare  facts  of  his 
life,  some  essays  and  some  letters.*  His  letters  for  the 
most  part  refer  to  matters  of  detail  and  show  his  interest 
in  his  contributors'  work,  and  his  anxious  care  that  every- 
thing should  be  accurate  and  in  the  best  form.  He  had  a 
keen  eye  for  a  specialist,  and  there  was  an  absolute 
independence  in  his  judgment.  Authors  sometimes  accuse 
editors  of  sending  their  bantlings  of  books  to  be  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  criticism — or,  as  they  sometimes  say, 
malice.  Garrison  sends  a  book  to  a  reviewer  and  asks  him 
to  keep  silence  unless  he  can  honestly  say  something 
pleasant.  He  aimed  at  objectivity,  and  it  might  easily 
happen  that  a  valued  contributor  would  come  in  for  an 
unfavourable  notice  from  another  expert.  Notes  brief, 
weighty,  well-informed  were,  and  are,  a  great  feature  in 
the  Nation.  As  all  editors  have  to  do,  he  had  sometimes 
to  reject  papers  that  he  would  gladly  have  printed,  and  he 
had  sometimes  to  tell  valued  contributors  that  they  had 
failed  to  hit  the  exact  mark.  Whilst  quite  firm,  there 

*Letters  and  Memorials  of  Wendell  Phillips  Garrison  .  .  . 
Cambridge  [Massachusetts] :  Printed  at  the  Riverside  Press, 
1908. 
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was  an  anxious  courtesy  in  his  method  of  dealing  with 
such  delicate  problems.  He  jocularly  styled  himself  a 
"  butcher "  of  manuscripts,  but  he  was  really  a 
skilful  surgeon.  He  was  fastidious  in  the  matter  of 
printing,  and  even  took  an  intellectual  interest  in 
punctuation.  One  of  the  essays  in  the  Memorial  volume 
is  a  vivacious  discourse  on  the  mysteries  of  the  art  of 
rightly  placing  commas,  semi-colons,  colons  and  full 
stops.  Many  educated  persons  confine  punctuation  to  the 
end  of  the  period,  but  Garrison  endeavoured  to  carry  it 
out  with  logical  consistency.  Another  of  the  essays  is  a 
brief  talk  to  librarians.  Part  of  this  was  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  indexes,  with  which,  as  he  had  indexed  about 
eighty  volumes  of  the  Nation,  he  was  certainly  familiar, 
though  his  friend,  C.  A.  Cutter,  did  not  approve  of  his 
methods.  I  do  not  know  any  modern  book  that  has  a 
better  index  than  his  "  Life  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison." 
It  is  as  good  in  its  way  as  the  index  to  Bayle's  "  Diction- 
naire,"  which,  among  older  works,  is  remarkable  for  its 
excellence. 

He  was  well  read  in  the  classics,  familiar  with  French 
and  German,  and  also  with  Italian  literature ;  Petrarca  in 
the  first  place,  but  also  Dante  and  Carducci.  In  English 
literature  his  taste  was  as  excellent  as  it  was  exacting. 
There  is  a  famous  passage  in  Gray's  "  Elegy  "  :  — 

Fair  science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

What  does  this  mean?  Garrison  asked  the  opinion  of 
various  friends.  What  is  the  precise  weight  of  the  con- 
junction in  the  second  line?  He  writes  to  G.  E.  Wood- 
berry  :  — 

What  bothers  me  in  the  verse  in  question  is  the  conjunction, 
since  in  your  view  Melancholy's  marking  of  Gray  would  have 
to  be  a  sort  of  kindness.  Higginson,  and  I  think  most 
readers,  take  the  opposite  view.  The  youth  laboured  under 
three  disabilities,  (1)  humble  origin  ;  (2)  Whatever  science  did 
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to  him  by  not  frowning;  (3)  having  a  melancholy  turn  of 
mind.  All  belong  in  one  category,  else  I  feel  the  need  of  a 
dis juncture  but. 

This  is  characteristic  of  his  passion  for  accuracy  and 
lucidity. 

Garrison  was  twice  married,  and  the  death  of  a  brilliant 
son  in  early  manhood  was  one  of  the  great  sorrows  of  his 
life.  As  we  should  expect,  he  recognised  the  claim  of  the 
community  to  service.  He  was  one  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  State  Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey, 
and  he  was  a  member  for  more  than  seventeen  years  of 
the  local  School  Board  of  West  Orange.  He  wrote  some 
books  for  the  young  intended  for  the  inculcation  of  those 
principles  of  right  living  and  honest  citizenship  to  which 
his  efforts  were  ever  directed.  His  greatest  literary 
undertaking  was  the  biography  of  his  father.  This  was 
written  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  Mr.  Francis 
Jackson  Garrison,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  books 
for  the  right  understanding  of  modern  American  history. 

Such,  briefly  and  very  inadequately  expressed,  is  the 
story  of  the  life  of  an  American  journalist.  Where  in  the 
ranks  of  the  world's  newspaper  press  shall  we  find  a  better  ? 
A  quiet,  unostentatious  man,  careful  of  details,  merging 
his  own  power  of  individual  expression  that  he  might 
bring  out  the  best  in  his  army  of  contributors;  a  man  of 
truly  patriotic  instincts,  proud  of  his  country,  yet  always 
ready  with  a  faithful  warning  when  the  people  were  in 
danger  of  being  led  astray.  In  the  fight  against  bad 
government  and  political  corruption,  against  the  lust  for 
conquest  and  against  the  greed  for  wealth  he  was  ever 
in  the  foremost  rank.  And  in  relation  to  the  world  of 
literature,  where  the  Nation  also  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  American  opinion,  he  was  in  the  same  way 
the  champion  of  the  highest  and  the  best. 

"  I  have  fought  the  good  fight;  I  have  kept  the  faith," 
would  be  a  fitting  epitaph  for  Wendell  Phillips  Garrison. 


Climbing  Cheops. 

BY  HENRY  MILLS. 

T  T  is  all  a  question  of  taste,  I  suppose,  and  perhaps  it  is 
well  that  people  do  things  in  different  ways,  but,  to 
my  thinking,  anyone  who  has  the  feeling  of  respect 
that  borders  on  reverence  for  old-time  monuments,  and  a 
desire  to  see  them  under  fitting  conditions,  should  avoid 
the  crowd  that  gathers  about  the  great  pyramids  of  Gezeh. 
It  seems  almost  a  sin  that  there  should  be  a  horse-tram 
from  Cairo  nearly  to  the  base  of  Cheops,  and  it  is  surely 
an  insult  to  antiquity  to  be  amongst  the  throng  that  makes 
a  fairground  of  a  place  that  time,  apart  from  history,  has 
rendered  sacred. 

On  sunny  afternoons,  and  it  is  nearly  always  sunny 
there,  the  people  are  hurrying  about,  the  donkey-boy, 
with  a  blow  and  a  shout,  is  urging  on  his  beast,  the  Arabs 
are  persistently  pestering  the  visitors,  and  the  Yankees, 
ever  present,  are  far  from  being  quiet  and  soft-spoken. 
Imagine  such  a  scene  within  the  solitary,  wind-swept 
circle  of  Stonehenge ! 

After  a  chaffering  with  the  Arabs  a  party  will  begin  the 
climb  up  the  giant  steps,  two  lightly-clad  Arabs  holding 
each  climber's  hands,  and  a  third  ready  to  give  the  needed 
and  timely  push  behind;  and,  after  all  the  panting 
struggle,  the  task  is  over,  and  the  climbers  go  home  with 
the  satisfaction  of  having  done  the  Great  Pyramid, — a 
memory  pleasant  in  itself,  but  without  its  chief  feature  of 
attractiveness. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  preferable  way,  is  to  stand 
aside  from  all  this  confusion,  and  wait  until  the  sun  has 
given  warning  that  it  is  time  for  the  people  to  leave.  It 
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is  interesting  then  to  notice  the  swift  and  almost  magical 
change  from  tumult  to  quiet.  The  crowd  has  gradually 
gone,  even  to  the  last  straggler,  and  what  a  transformation 
has  taken  place!  How  grand  and  great  these  monuments 
have  grown,  how  silent  and  old  this  whole  region  has 
become,  and  how  surely  the  work  of  the  old  Pharoahs  has 
again  asserted  its  claim  to  our  veneration ! 

The  last  camel-driver  is  going  by  with  his  camel,  the 
day's  work  is  done,  Abdullah  is  tired,  and  so  is  his  beast — 
Rameses  the  Second — but  the  man  is  ready  for  a  new 
commission,  and  our  Solitary  now  mounts  the  beast, 
which,  with  the  usual  grunt  of  protest,  has  sunk  down  to 
receive  him,  and  with  a  repetition  of  this,  has  risen  to 
his  height  again ;  and  in  the  meantime  you  are  sure  that 
at  one  moment  you  will  go  over  his  head,  and  at  the  next 
that  you  will  certainly  slip  off  at  the  other  end.  You  are 
mounted,  however;  you  feel  very  high  in  the  world,  and 
you  go  along  with  that  strange  back  and  forward  move- 
ment, past  those  deep  bore-holes,  with  the  feeling  that  if 
you  go  down  the  camel  goes  too,  and  he  ought  to  know 
his  own  business,  and  have  a  due  regard  for  his  own 
safety. 

You  notice  a  large  collection  of  old  pottery  exposed 
again  that  very  day  to  the  light  of  the  sun;  and  after 
thousands  of  years  in  the  sand  it  seems  as  red  and  clean  as 
if  it  had  newly  come  from  the  potter's  kiln.  The  men 
who  have  been  uncovering  it  have  finished  their  labour, 
and  have  gone  to  their  lighted  tent  near  to  Kephren. 
Your  camel  takes  you  past  the  spot,  and  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  from  which  you  thought  you  might  watch  the 
sunset.  But  you  are  too  late,  and,  as  you  remain  gazing 
there,  you  happen  to  turn  round  and  look  upon  the  dark 
mass  of  masonry,  and  a  sudden  thought  takes  possession 
of  you — "  Why  not  attempt  to  go  up  Cheops  in  the  dark, 
and  at  a  time  when  you  can  have  it  all  to  yourself?" 
You  make  enquiries  of  Abdullah,  and  he  tells  you,  in 
broken  English,  that  the  task  would  be  new  to  him,  but  he 
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is  ready  to  try,  and  also  to  find  a  friend  to  help  him,  two 
helpers  being  sufficient.  A  bargain  is  made  with  him  for 
the  whole  venture,  and  he  runs  away,  leaving  you  holding 
the  quiet  camel  by  a  rope,  at  the  foot  of  the  scene  of  your 
coming  labours.  After  a  time  two  men  draw  near,  and 
you  learn  that  Abdullah  has  changed  his  mind,  and  must 
wait  with  his  camel,  while  you  go  climbing  with  his 
friend  alone. 

The  three  helpers,  so  commonly  seen,  have  dwindled  to 
one,  and,  after  a  moment's  consideration  of  the  changed 
conditions  you  determine  to  make  the  venture.  It  may  be 
that  you  are  inclined  to  stoutness  and  have  a  scarcity  of 
wind,  and  that  your  favourite  position  usually  is  sitting 
down;  still,  you  elect  to  make  this  attempt,  knowing  that 
if  you  fail  no  one  that  you  care  about  will  see  you. 
Your  guide  and  helper  leaps  up  one  step,  and  offers  his 
right  hand  for  your  left ;  you  put  your  right  hand  and  left 
foot  on  the  step  above  you,  and  then,  at  the  psychical 
moment,  he  gives  a  pull,  and  you  have  suddenly  accom- 
plished your  first  step. 

After  a  time  you  make  the  discovery  that  instead  of 
going  up  the  usual  corner  you  are  being  taken  up  the  face 
of  the  pyramid,  but  you  are  at  it,  and  it's  all  the  same. 
It  is  quite  dark,  too,  and  you  cannot  see  either  where  you 
came  from  or  where  you  are  going;  you  only  know  that 
you  are  climbing  up  those  weary  stairs.  Then  your  guide 
calls  a  halt,  and  you  are  surprised  that  you  did  not  first 
ask  for  it,  and  the  man,  being  an  Arab,  begins  to  press  for 
extra  backsheesh  and  a  new  bargain;  and  it  dawns  upon 
you  that  you  are  in  an  uncommon  position,  are  quite 
alone,  neither  up  nor  down  the  pyramid,  and  much  at  the 
man's  mercy.  You  tell  him  boldly  that  your  bargain  is 
with  the  other  man,  with  whom  he  also  has  to  deal,  but  he 
sits  there  sulkily;  and  the  situation  becomes  comical,  until 
you  let  him  know  that  you  don't  mind  giving  him  a 
trifle  extra,  when  he  takes  hold  of  your  hand,  and,  giving 
a  vicious  jerk,  again  begins  his  labour. 
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It  becomes  painfully  lonely,  and  you  feel  that  you 
cannot  fully  grasp  the  situation — cannot  quite  realise 
either  where  you  are,  or  why  you  are  there. 

The  struggle  grows  harder  and  you  pant  for  breath,  but 
feel  that  it  might  be  much  worse  than  it  is,  for  the 
oppressive  heat  of  the  day  has  gone  with  the  sunset,  and 
the  steps  must  also  be  cooler. 

At  last  you  have  reached  your  objective,  and  you  have 
a  quiet  sort  of  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  you  are 
standing  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  pyramid  of  Egypt. 
The  lights  of  Cairo  are  visible  in  the  distance  and  above 
you  is  the  crescent  moon. 

Quiet  as  the  place  is  now,  you  know  that  thousands  of 
years  ago  workmen  were  busy  just  where  you  are  standing, 
and  that  they  had  carried  their  labour  to  a  point  high 
above  you;  but  the  old  apex  is  gone,  and  you  find  that  the 
apparently  small  flat  surface,  as  seen  from  below,  is  really  a 
square  of  more  than  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  There  is  a 
large  stone  in  the  centre,  into  which  a  flagstaff  has  been 
fixed,  and  on  this  the  climber  stands  and  looks  around,  but 
the  landscape  is  shut  out  by  the  darkness,  and  he  feels  that 
a  wonderful  prospect  is  denied  him. 

Still  there  remains  a  more  lasting  vision,  which  he  can 
call  at  will,  of  old  Father  Nile  stretching  away  into  the 
distance,  of  the  pyramids  about  him,  and  the  Sphynx,  and 
the  Step-Pyramid  miles  away  over  that  waste  of  sand,  of 
the  Makattam  Hills  just  across  the  river  there  from  whose 
quarries  came  (but  how  ?)  the  stone  of  all  these  vast 
structures.  He  can  see  the  patient  camels  lying  down  to 
receive  their  loads  of  stone,  for  the  same  quarries  are 
yet  in  use,  and  he  does  not  forget  the  sight  of  old  Cairo 
with  its  many  stately  mosques  and  its  commanding 
Citadel. 

But  he  becomes  aware  that  the  Arab  is  still  quietly 
sitting  at  his  feet,  and  that  it  is  quite  time  to  begin  the 
descent,  and  he  soon  finds  out  that,  like  the  coming  up,  it 
would  have  been  easier  with  two  men  instead  of  one. 
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It  must,  for  truth's  sake,  be  confessed  that  when,  after 
much  slipping  and,  shall  I  say  "  slithering,"  he  had 
stridden  from  the  last  high  step  of  the  pyramid  to  his 
seat  on  the  waiting  camel,  Barneses  the  Second,  and  had 
ridden  away  from  darkness  and  solitude  into  light  and 
life  again,  that  the  portion  of  his  unmentionables  that  he 
usually  sits  upon  had  become  much  less  of  a  protection 
against  cold  weather ;  and  it  may  as  well  be  admitted  that 
for  several  days  his  movements  were  crab-like,  stiff  and 
very  formal.  But  all  had  been  safely  done,  and  when 
he  reached  the  old  Hotel  du  Nil  that  night  he  was 
astonished  to  learn  that  his  friends  had  been  concerned 
about  his  absence,  and  had  been  in  communication  with 
the  authorities  about  a  search  party ;  and  so  ended  his  visit 
to  the  Great  Pyramid. 


*    *    * 


Optimism  and  Pessimism. 

BY  J.  E.  BALMER. 

*T*HOMAS  HAKDY  commences  his  fascinating  story, 
"  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree/'  by  saying,  "  To 
dwellers  in  a  wood  almost  every  species  of  tree  has  its 
voice  as  well  as  its  feature."  It  may  in  truth  be  said  of 
people  that  in  each  person  there  is  a  bright  side,  and  also 
a  dark  one,  just  as  there  is  some  good  in  the  worst,  and 
not  infrequently  a  little  bad  in  the  best. 

We  occasionally  meet  persons  who  prefer  life's  shallow 
vanities  to  realities,  and  who  seem  to  look  on  the  glamour 
of  the  world's  cheer,  and  yet  whose  hearts  are  breaking; 
whilst  others,  with  no  favours  now,  or  to  come,  are  among 
the  happiest  and  most  contented.  Some  there  are,  too, 
who  see  the  fun  in  things,  whilst  others  are  unable,  or 
unwilling,  to  find  humour  in  anything. 

Thus  the  interpreters  of  optimism  and  pessimism  are 
ever  crossing  our  paths.  The  authorities  define  optimism 
as  "  the  doctrine  that  everything  is  ordered  for  the  best," 
and  that  pessimism  means  "  that  on  the  whole  the  world  is 
bad  rather  than  good."  Further,  that  an  optimist  is  one 
who  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  things,  and  a  pessimist  one 
whose  temper  of  mind  looks  too  much  on  the  dark  side  of 
life. 

I  adopt  these  definitions  for  the  purpose  of  this  short 
paper. 

The  terms  optimism  and  pessimism  portray,  to  me, 
the  governing  factors  in  many  lives.  Bo  we  not,  each 
one,  daily  meet  the  optimist  and  pessimist?  We  may 
discuss  national  affairs,  church  interests,  party  concerns, 
social  and  home  life,  or  even  literary  matters,  and  «t 
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every  point  we  meet  the  actual  expressions  in  living 
activity. 

Take  note  of  the  pessimist  first,  and  we  will  bid  him 
adieu  as  speedily  as  possible.  He  is  one  who  believes  the 
country  is  going  to  the  dogs,  that  our  literature  has 
waned,  that  poets  and  writers  are  no  longer  born  to  us, 
and  constantly  reminds  us  that  the  best  is  to  be  found  in 
the  past;  he  sees  no  freshness,  originality  or  excellence  in 
the  present,  and  only  desolation  ahead.  I  have  also  known 
many  who  have  unmanned  themselves  by  repinings  and 
vain  imaginings.  They  represent  classes  which  never  see 
good  in  anything,  qualify  everything  and  misjudge  most 
things,  and  who  rarely  have  a  kind  word  to  say  of,  or  for, 
anyone. 

Then  there  are  folks  whose  creeds  are  no  barrier  to  misery 
and  whose  vision  is  so  marred  by  morose  thoughts  that  were 
they  to  enter  a  dairy  their  looks  would  sour  the  stock.  Here 
is  an  example :  One  bright  morning  I  greeted  a  saintly 
brother  with  a  cheery  "  Good  morning;  glorious  weather." 
He  instantly  replied,  grumpily,  "And  who  said  it  wasn't?" 
I  never  troubled  that  brother  with  further  greetings. 
The  old  sailor  appeals  to  me  much  more.  A  sailor  was 
sympathised  with  on  having  lost  one  of  his  legs.  "  Oh. 
well,"  said  he,  "it  might  have  been  worse;  I  might 
have  lost  them  both." 

I  cannot  tell  how  it  is,  but  we  rarely  seem  able 
to  persuade  some  men  to  look  for  brightness  and  cheer. 
They  never  seem  happy  unless  miserable ;  their  only  future 
is  the  past,  they  are  incapable  of  appreciating  youthful 
aspirations,  in  fact  seem  to  have  been  born  old  and  look  it. 
The  pessimist  is  no  real  good  to  anyone;  he  is  poor  in 
mind  and  action;  is  represented  by  the  man  who  refused 
to  buy  a  calendar  lest  he  might  be  dead  before  the  year  was 
out  and  would  therefore  not  need  it.  If  he  is  asked  to 
convey  a  message  of  glad  tidings  he  does  it  in  such  a 
depressed  manner  as  to  deprive  the  news  of  all  interest 
and  pleasure.  See  him  at  a  wedding  (says  "  Clog  Shop 
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Chronicles"),  and  if  a  song  is  requested  he  strikes  up, 
"  There'll  be  no  more  sorrow  there  " ;  and  if  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  invited  to  a  funeral  and  is  desired  to  suggest 
suitable  words  announces,  "  Praise  God  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow."  The  pessimist  revels  in  the  darkly 
suggestive  side,  the  north  aspect,  the  sunless  streets,  and 
prefers  meditation  among  the  tombs  for  recreative  purposes. 
Dean  Hole  hits  him  off  well :  "  If  you  please,  sir,  the 
corpse's  brother  would  like  to  speak  to  you  " ;  and  Sterne's 
words  aptly  apply  to  him  when  he  remarks,  "  Some  fly 
from  joy  as  if  it  was  really  an  evil  in  itself."  And  in  his 
description  of  a  pessimistic  race  declares,  "  that  they  wept 
when  a  child  was  born  and  feasted  and  made  merry  when 
a  man  went  out  of  the  world." 

Personally  I  would  prefer  that  a  man  erred  on  the  side 
of  extravagance  in  thought  and  life  than  he  should  create 
discomfort  by  his  every  action.  We  can  discount  eulogy, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  minimise  the  depreciator, 
even  if  we  would. 

If  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  at  any  time  seemed 
pessimistic  it  was  the  result  of  ill-health ;  but  of  him  it  is 
said,  "  He  had  thought  and  sympathy  to  spare  for  the 
small  joys  and  sorrows  of  life." 

De  Quincey  had  a  perpetual  desire  to  fly  from  himself, 
and  well  he  might  because  of  his  self-imposed  burden, 
but  of  Robert  Burns  we  are  told  that  his  songs  did  as 
much  to  bring  back  the  sunshine  in  everyday  Scotch  life 
as  the  Reformer's  homilies  did  to  banish  it. 

In  so  far  as  we  can  sweeten  and  cheer  life,  make  others 
glad  and  give  hope  to  the  hopeless,  we  fulfil  our  mission; 
and  if  by  our  acts  and  words  we  cause  sorrow  and 
depression  to  follow  in  our  train,  then  we  are  no  longer 
worthy  of  the  respect  and  esteem  that  our  lives  should 
entitle  us  to  command. 

I  come  with  joy  to  my  optimistic  friend,  for  I  love  his 
company  and  good  nature.  To  the  optimistic  life  is,  or 
will  be,  for  the  best.  The  sun  sets  in  the  west,  but  for 
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Him  only  because  it  is  necessary  for  its  rising;  the  words 
"impossible"  or  "failure"  are,  as  with  Napoleon,  not  in  his 
dictionary.  He  is  no  ostrich  vainly  burying  his  head  in 
times  of  trouble,  but  an  alert  active  spirit  who  never  loses 
hope  or  heart,  can  weather  any  storm  and  surmount  most 
difficulties.  I  look  upon  an  optimist  as  a  gift  from  God. 
Milton  fell  on  evil  times,  and  was,  as  far  as  we  know, 
cruelly  afflicted  with  blindness,  but  in  this  sorrow  he 
dwelt  on  life's  higher  paths,  and  few  words  are  more 
pathetic  and  beautiful  than  the  following:  — 

Thousands  at  God's  bidding  speed 

And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest : 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

Advancing  age  frequently  depresses,  but  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  cheer  and  hopefulness.  To  the  optimistic 
under  these  circumstances  comes  thankfulness,  to  the 
pessimistic  remorse. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  travelling  in  a  train,  and  as  we 
passed  a  large  building  a  minister  in  the  compartment 
said  to  me  :  "  An  interesting  episode  took  place  there  at 
the  opening  dinner.  An  old  workman  attended,  and  the 
younger  men  determined  the  old  man  should  speak.  At 
last  he  consented,  and  these  were  his  words,  '  Friends,  I 
can't  talk,  and  ye  know  it;  but  I  can  say  that  goodness 
and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and 
they've  catched  me  up  to-day.' '!  To  how  many  of  us 
these  words  apply  if  we  will  but  admit  it? 

It  is  a  joy  to  be  grateful,  the  mere  effort  is  a  token  of 
thankfulness.  The  pessimist  is  ever  complaining  that 
"  Anno  Domini  "  is  withering  his  faculties  and  crippling 
his  powers;  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  men  and  women 
who  are  young  at  eighty,  and  others  are  old  at  twenty-five. 

Shelley  petulantly  wrote  :  — 

The  good  die  young, 

And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust 

Burn  to  the  socket 
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but  we  must  not  forget  that  Shelley  was  a  pessimist, 
or  these  words  would  not  be  very  encouraging  for  us. 
I  contend  that  age  need  not  depress  us  nor  silence  our 
longings  for  the  best  and  highest.  I  prefer  Browning's 
words :  — 

Through  such  souls  alone 

God,  stooping,  shews  sufficient  of  the  light 

For  us,  in  the  dark,  to  rise  by  and  I  rise. 

Browning  further  states  :  — 

That  a  man's  reach  ought  to  exceed  his  grasp, 
Or  what's  a  Heaven  for? 

There  is  in  fact  scope  enough  in  life  for  the  highest 
flights  and  noblest  aspirations,  and  those  who  mournfully 
deplore  the  weakening  of  the  race  should  burn  their  dove- 
cotes, for  they  are  useless  for  rearing  eagles.  It  is  yet  far 
nobler  to  strive  to  increase  the  powers  of  progress,  to 
further  the  moral  and  intellectual  attainments  and  good 
fellowship  of  the  people  than  to  vainly  repine  over  the 
decadence  which  may  be  more  imaginative  than  real. 

A  genuine  optimist  is  ever  discontentedly  content, 
grateful  for  present  mercies  and  hopeful  for  coming  ones. 
A  great  painter  was  asked  which  was  his  best  picture. 
He  replied,  "  The  next."  An  artist's  happy  expectancy! 
Then  again  we  generally  find  the  grumbling  and  dis- 
affected at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  but  the  brave  heart 
scales  the  top  rung,  and  he  alone  realises  the  glory  of  a 
successful  effort.  We  live  too  much  in  the  valley, 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  only  those  who  climb  the  highest 
reaches,  mentally  and  physically,  obtain  the  most  extended 
views  and  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the  sunbeams  and  the 
charm  of  invigorating  air ! 

There  is  nothing  so  capable  of  engendering  optimism  as 
the  forgetfulness  of  self.  We  generally  find  that  the 
most  melancholy,  however  rich  or  poor,  no  matter,  are 
those  who  live  with,  or  by,  themselves,  who  have  no 
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communion  with  brighter  spirits,  inspiring  literature, 
noble  art,  or  interest  in  their  fellow  men.  This  class 
judges  a  picture  by  the  effectiveness  of  the  frame,  or 
gauges  its  associates  by  what  they  have,  and  not  by  what 
they  are,  by  where  they  live,  and  not  by  how  they  live. 
Try  to  imagine  a  Literary  Club  where  the  main  purpose 
is  to  consider  Stock  Exchange  Values  or  Board  of  Trade 
Returns,  or  even  the  results  of  elections !  As  far  as 
elections  go  I  should  except  Waugh's  "  Nomination,"  for 
his  description  always  gives  me  pleasure:  — 

Old  Joe,  after  the  arrival  of  the  brick,  seed  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory,  then  the  election  were  o'er  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned. 

Excellent  banter! 

There  are  few  things  more  inspiring  than  a  valiant 
literature  into  which  men  have  dipped  deeply,  and  in  the 
strength  of  it  gone  forth  to  save  men  from  social 
degradation,  financial  corruption  and  national  decay. 

It  never  pays  to  be  doleful  and  despairing.  Seton 
Merriman  states  "  that  the  happiest  women  I  have  known 
have  been  the  plain  ones !"  and  I  have  known  this  remark 
to  apply  to  men.  We  are  told  that  if  we  desire  to  look 
upon  a  really  happy  face  we  must  seek  out  the  blind ! 
Whether  or  not,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  a  really 
contented  face  is  usually  associated  with  one  who, 
despite  riches,  poverty  or  environment,  cheers  his  fellows, 
comforts  the  weary  and  is  just  to  all  men;  if  he  acts 
otherwise  he  may  be  ostracised  from  all  that  is  best  and 
happiest. 

One  of  the  really  happy  types  of  men  is  exemplified  by 
Otley  (Wordsworth's  friend),  who,  climbing  Skiddaw, 
found  out  the  sources  of  the  springs  and  streams  in  order 
that  he  might  plant  seeds  or  roots  and  so  cheer  climbers 
by  the  sight  of  sweet  flowers  in  unsuspected  places ;  and,  if  I 
may  quote  him,  Bunyan,  in  gaol,  showing  weary  wanderers 
life's  Beulah  lands,  or  the  noble  artist  painting  that  which 
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appeals  to  the  highest  instincts  in  our  nature,  or  the  guide 
"who  has  heard  of  Heaven  and  leads  the  way,"  or  the  rich 
man  who  does  not  oppress  the  poor  because  he  is  poor; 
all  these  I  claim  to  be  types  of  the  world's  benefactors  and 
optimists. 

It  is  said  of  Lord  Bowen  (the  Judge)  that  no  one  ever 
met  him  without  wishing  to  meet  him  again,  and  no  one 
ever  made  his  acquaintance  without  desiring  his  friend- 
ship. And  Madame  de  Stael  wrote  of  the  great 
Wilberforce,  "That  he  lived  in  perpetual  'sunshine'  and 
shed  its  radiance  all  around  him."  These  are  the  men 
we  want  in  this  cold  and  callous  age.  I  care  not  what 
the,  business,  politics,  or  religion  are,  so  long  as  a  man,  or 
woman,  gives  zest  to  our  steps,  hope  and  buoyancy  to  our 
life,  he  or  she  is  a  true  and  welcome  friend.  Many  I  have 
met  never  seem  to  lose  hope,  it  is  their  sheet  anchor, 
and  is  so  strong  that  they  can  resist  whatever  depressing 
currents  oppose  them.  A  noble  optimism  removes 
depression,  ignores  or  surmounts  difficulties  and  gives 
strength  to  every  faculty.  We  seem  rather  fond  at  times 
of  comparing  ourselves  with  others,  not  always  remember- 
ing that  comparisons  are  odious.  A  few  pharisees  exist 
who  are  vain  enough  to  pity  the  less  favoured,  and  thank 
(rod  "  they  are  a  little  better  than  most  folk."  I  should 
like  every  man  and  woman  with  these  tendencies  to  visit 
Stratford-on-Avon  Churchyard  and  learn  the  lesson  I  did 
from  one  of  the  tombstones,  in  these  words  :  — 

What  faults  ye  saw  in  me  pray  try  to  shun, 
Go  look  at  home  there's  plenty  to  be  done. 

I  am  aware  that  many  seem  born  to  look  on  the  dark 
side,  just  as  others  are  on  the  bright,  but  the  former  can 
be  remedied  by  effort,  and  the  latter  faculty  enlarged. 
It  is  certain  that  the  optimist  is  equipped  with  a  power 
that  few  can  excel,  he  is  ever  a  welcome  guest,  and  cares  in 
his  presence, 

Fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs  and  as  silently  steal  away. 
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Buoyed  therefore  by  a  determination  capable  of  seeidng 
and  finding  the  best,  each  may  be  the  richer  and 
better  for  the  optimistic  spirit  that  should  guide  life's 
destiny.  And  these  ideals  may  be  secured  if  we  will  apply 
the  words  that  might  inspiringly  be  in  our  thoughts  at  the 
advent  of  each  New  Year  :  — 

King  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite ; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 
Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 


*     *     * 


Some  Poets'  Themes. 

BY  J.  H.  SWANN. 

*T^HE  writer  of  verse  is  usually  a  bolder  man  in  the 
choice  of  subject  than  the  writer  of  prose.  From 
"Paradise  Lost"  to  "The  Sofa"  is  a  long  flight,  but 
the  wings  of  Pegasus  have  swept  above  each  and  over 
much  between.  Indeed  the  subjects  which  have  not 
inspired  something  from  an  epic  to  a  couplet  are  probably 
not  numerous.  That  statement  is  perhaps  adventurous, 
but  my  experience  in  searching  for  the  subject-matter  of 
this  short  paper  leads  me  to  make  it.  I  am  likewise 
emboldened  to  say,  further,  that  when  the  gods  endow  a 
person  with  the  gift  of  rhyming  they  do  not  necessarily 
include  a  sense  of  humour  in  their  beneficence.  Otherwise 
I  might  not  have  found  material  enough  for  my  purpose. 
I  have  sought  through  a  fairly  large  collection  of  the 
writings  of  lesser  poets  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  for 
curious  themes  which  have  inspired  verse,  blank  and 
otherwise. 

Of  course  one  encountered  an  endless  series  of  verses 

addressed  to  "  Miss  J "  or  "  Mr.  B " ;  good  folk 

who  thus  lost  their  only  hope  of  earthly  immortality 
through  the  poet's  misplaced  consideration  in  reducing 
them  to  the  insignificance  of  an  initial.  Then  all  the 
common  yet  ever  fresh  sources  of  human  joy  and  sorrow 
are  constantly  recurring,  their  treatment  naturally  varying 
with  different  writers. 

Burns  gives  us  a  classic  example  of  the  kind  of  theme 
which  is  my  theme  in  his  lines  addressed  "  To  a 
Louse,  on  seeing  one  on  a  lady's  bonnet  at  church." 
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Happily,  my  examples  are  more  pleasing  to  contemplate 
than  that. 

[In  parenthesis  I  should  say  that  I  cannot  burden 
my  paper  with  references,  but  I  am  prepared  to  indicate 
the  volumes  in  which  the  examples  quoted  are  to  be  found. 
This  to  guard  against  any  suspicion  of  home  manufacture.] 

A  cold-blooded  murder  is  surely  suggested  by  "  Lines 
addressed  to  a  Gnat  shortly  before  his  execution,"  while 
the  untimely  end  of  another  of  those  flighty  insects  is 
commemorated  in  "  The  Gnat :  written  with  a  pencil  round 
an  insect  of  that  kind  which  had  been  accidentally  crushed 
and  remained  fixed  on  a  blank  page  of  a  lady's  album." 
Another  tragedy  occasioned  "  An  address  to  a  dead  cat, 
which  had  fallen  from  an  ivy-tree  that  runs  up  the  tower 
of  Kirkby  Fleetham  Church,  Yorkshire,  up  which  it  is 
supposed  it  had  climbed  after  birds  " — assuredly  a  case  of 
the  biter  bitten !  Yorkshire  again  supplies  the  theme  in 
"  Lines  occasioned  by  reading  the  following  printed  bill 
fixed  in  the  beak  of  one  in  a  group  of  five  stuffed  owls  in 
the  shop-window  of  a  bird-stuffer  at  Richmond,  Yorkshire." 

There  is  pleasing  alliteration  in  "  To  a  Dove  in  a 
Deserted  Churchyard,"  while  a  more  adventurous  bird — or 
was  it  a  dissipated  one  ? —  suggested  verses  "  To  a  stray 
canary."  "  The  travelled  oyster  "  brings  in  imagination 
an  "  ancient  and  fish-like  smell,"  but  we  are  called  upon 
to  contemplate  an  unusual  absence  of  odour  in  some  highly 
moral  verses  "  On  the  Cleanliness  of  Otaheitean  Hogs  "  ! 

I  believe  the  reference  is  not  to  fowl,  but  to  young  ladies 
in  the  lines  "  To  some  Ladies  who  said  the  Author  loved 
Chicken  " ;  the  inference  is  that  the  ladies  guilty  of  such 
calumny  must  themselves  have  got  beyond  the  chicken 
stage ! 

Turning  now  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  have  "Verses 
on  four  young  ladies  planting  a  tree  to  Friendship,"  and 
there  is  poetic  possibility  in  such  a  theme  as  "  To  a 
favourite  Myrtle  raised  from  a  branch  worn  by  a  lady  at 
a  ball." 
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"  To  a  man  selling  bitters  in  the  prison  "  is  surely  an 
extreme  case  of  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.  A  well- 
meant  attempt  to  stay  the  career  of  a  possible  customer  is 
found  in  "  Yerses  written  for  a  boy  to  learn  and  repeat 
who  had  committed  a  small  theft." 

"  A  farewell  ode  to  a  Solicitor  "  brings  somehow  a  vision 
of  low  tide  in  the  pocket,  and  may  have  some  slight 
connection  with  subsequent  "  Lines  respectfully  inscribed 
to  the  Society  for  the  Belief  of  Persons  Imprisoned  for 
Small  Debts." 

An  "  Ode  to  Friendship,  addressed  to  a  New  Married 
Couple  "  suggests  a  somewhat  "  frigid  and  calculating  " 
kind  of  union,  unless  the  poet  was  appealing  for  a  personal 
friendship  which  sometimes  suffers  on  the  advent  of  a  wife. 
One  would  question  the  advisability  of  publishing  such  a 
personal  effusion  as  "  To  my  brother-in-law  on  hearing  he 
was  about  to  be  married  three  months  after  my  sister's 
decease";  but  after  all  he  was  a  laggard  compared  with 
the  widower  commemorated  in  "  To  a  gentleman  who 
married  a  second  wife  three  days  after  the  interment  of  his 
first."  When  was  the  courting  done,  pray? 

The  ladies  naturally  attract  a  goodly  share  of  attention. 
The  poet  appreciated  their  company  who  wrote  an  "  Ode 
on  being  present  at  a  young  ladies'  ball."  An  apparently 
love-lorn  bard  was  moved  to  write  some  verses  "  On  a  lady 
retreating  from  her  window,"  but  he  was  capped  by 
another  who  penned  lines,  "To  -  -  on  her  appearing 
to  retire  from  a  window."  Another  poet  had  a 
grand  opportunity  and  seized  it  when  he  wrote, 
"  Extempore  on  a  key  appended  to  the  bosom  of  a  very 
beautiful  young  lady." 

Sweets  to  the  sweet  is  exemplified  in  "  To  Sacharissa 
with  a  sugar  vase,"  and  it  must  surely  be  getting 
dangerously  personal  to  write  lines  "  On  observing  a  dent 
in  a  lady's  forehead."  One  wonders  if  there  was  any 
occult  reference  to  the  lady's  figure  in  "  Lines  to  an  hour- 
glass, addressed  to  Miss  H.  W—  " !  The  individual 
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would  scarcely  be  a  cheerful  companion  who ,  was  the 
subject  of  "  He  never  made  his  mother  smile " ;  but  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  more  pleasing  examples  of  human  and 
family  feeling  in  "  Lines  written  on  a  Friday,  the  day 
in  each  week  formerly  devoted  by  the  author  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters  to  the  society  of  their  grandmother." 

There  is  precise  detail  in  the  title  of  verses  "  Upon  some 
bottles  of  sack  and  claret  laid  in  sand  and  covered  with  a 
sheet,"  and  a  curious  transformation  is  the  theme  of  "  On 
converting  a  nail  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  Mars 
man-of-war,  that  fought  the  famous  action  with  the 
Hercule,  into  a  tobacco-stopper."  A  change  of  occupation 
is  commented  upon  or  explained  in  verse  with  this  high- 
sounding  title,  "  From  a  young  son  of  the  buskin  to  his 
friend,  after  having  quitted  the  elevated  sphere  of 
theatrical  performance  for  the  dry  drudgeries  of  a  mercer's 
shop."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  was  the 
ultimate  career  of  that  young  man. 

The  practice  of  giving  the  first  line  as  a  title  in  the  list 
of  contents  is  responsible  for  this  seeming  confession  "  I 
am  no  poet,"  and  also  for  this  curious  expression  of 
ambition,  "  0  were  I  but  a  drop  of  dew,"  which,  by  the 
way,  has  no  connection  with  "  An  ode  to  whisky." 

One  writer  addressed  a  poem  to  "  My  Nose."  I  will 
quote  one  verse  which  refers  to  a  curious  substitute  for 
a  pocket-handkerchief : 

No;  when  cold  winter's  winds  blow  high 
And  bite  thee  hard  and  thou  shalt  cry, 
Thy  tears  with  sympathy  I'll  dry, 

My  nose. 

A  "  Song  written  to  suit  a  wildly  beautiful  German  air" 
has,  in  view  of  a  recent  election,  some  affinity  with  lines 
"  Written  in  early  days  to  a  friend  who  sent  me  a  loaf 
about  two  inches  long."  Whether  that  was  a  Free  Trade 
or  a  Tariff  Eeform  loaf  I  must  leave  you  to  decide. 


The  Way  the  World  goes  by, 

BY  J.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON. 

A     CALLOW  youth  in  truth  was  I 
^*      When  I  began  the  world  to  try  : 
Hard  buffets  soon  my  mind  impressed 
That  life  was  but  a  scurvy  jest; 
And  ere  to  manhood  I  had  grown 
My  fond  beliefs  and  dreams  had  flown, 
Like  rainbows  fading  from  the  sky — 
And  that's  the  way  the  world  goes  by. 

The  merchant  in  his  warehouse  stands, 
And  vows  he  trades  with  spotless  hands ; 
But  if  the  subtle  imps  of  greed 
Plant  in  his  soul  their  evil  seed, 
I  trow  his  friends  will  not  be  told 
The  way  he  fills  his  bags  with  gold 
When  only  God  and  he  are  nigh — 
And  that's  the  way  the  world  goes  by. 

The  doctor  with  a  right  good  will 
Alike  to  all  applies  his  skill ; 
But  if  the  rich  man  with  his  fee, 
And  if  the  poor  man  with  his  plea, 
Should,  both  at  once,  require  his  aid, 
And  waiting  killed — the  riddle's  made  : 
Which  patient  would  the  sooner  die? 
And  that's  the  way  the  world  goes  by 

My  lady  has  a  lovely  face, 
And*  all  her  ways  are  full  of  grace  : 
She  has  a  husband,  dour  and  grim, 
And  there's  a  page — unknown  to  him, 
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Who  plays  upon  the  dulcimer, 
And  sings  the  sweetest  songs  to  her, 
And  gives  her  kisses  on  the  sly — 
And  that's  the  way  the  world  goes  by. 

The  priest  at  least  is  pure  and  good; 
Ah,  yes,  he  would  be  if  he  could; 
He  preaches  fasts,  but  never  far 
Is  he  from  where  roast  capons  are. 
He  knows  the  house  wherein  to  dine 
Is  that  which  keeps  good  store  of  wine : 
And  father  John  is  often  dry — 
And  that's  the  way  the  world  goes  by. 

The  soldier's  is  the  noblest  life, 

Though  full  of  dangers,  wounds  and  strife ; 

He  fights  for  others,  not  himself, 

And  seldom  gets  much  store  of  pelf : 

And  if  he  be  compelled  to  yield 

To  death  upon  the  battlefield, 

His  comrades  hear  his  latest  sigh — 

And  that's  the  way  the  world  goes  by. 


*    * 
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Report  of  the  Council  on  the 
Forty-eighth  Session. 

The  Council,  in  presenting  their  report  on  the  Forty-eighth 
Session  of  the  Club,  think  that  it  may  be  rightly  designated  as 
a  typical  one.  Its  meetings  have  always  been  fully  attended, 
attractive  and  interesting,  and  the  special  object  of  the  Club, 
namely,  the  strengthening  and  maintenance  of  a  love  of  litera- 
ture in  the  midst  of  a  commercial  community,  has  undoubtedly 
been  attained.  The  abundance  and  variety  of  the  papers  offered 
on  those  impromptu  occasions — the  Review  Nights — is  sufficient 
evidence  of  this,  and  of  the  Club's  vitality.  Among  the  papers 
read  have  been  some  of  high  ability  and  value,  and  admirable  in 
literary  style.  Many  of  them  will  be  printed  in  the  "Manchester 
Quarterly"  and  others  in  the  Proceedings.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Council  has  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Sherratt  and  Hughes  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  printing  the 
Annual  Volume.  Among  the  events  of  the  Session  which  have 
a  special  appeal  for  remembrance  are  the  deaths  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Nodal,  the  Second  President  of  the  Club,  and  of  Mr.  John 
Wilcock ;  and  the  attainment  of  his  eightieth  birthday  by  the 
present  President.  Departures  from  the  ordinary  routine  of 
the  meetings  were  made  by  the  holding  of  a  "Johnson  Night" 
and  a  pleasant  "Musical  Evening."  For  the  enjoyment  of  an 
unexpected  entertainment  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  owing  to  Mr. 
James  Lowe  who  invited  the  members  and  their  friends — 
including  ladies — to  a  "Smoking  Concert,"  which  proved  unique 
in  its  novelty  and  musical  instructiveness. 

Twenty-one  ordinary  meetings  were  held,  at  which  24  papers 
and  57  short  communications  were  read. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers:  — 

1909. 

Oct.    11.     Oliver  Madox  Brown  :  Painter,  Poet,  Novelist 

J.   REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON 
.,       18.     Olla  Podrida  :  a  Budget  of  Anomalies... THOMAS  NEWBIGGING 

„      25.     Dr.  Johnson  as  a  Book-lover W.  E.  A.  AXON 

„      25.     Dr.  Johnson  as  a  Letter- writer J.  J.  RICHARDSON 
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1909. 

Nov.  1.  Esperanto  as  I  Know  it J.  HARRISON  HILL 

8.  The  Poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott Rev.  A.  W.  Fox 

„  15.  Table-talk  and  Some  Table- talkers JOHN  MORTIMER 

„  22.  Othello  in  Hell J.  CUMING  WALTERS 

„  22.  Under  a  Fool's  Cap , JOHN  MORTIMER 

„  29.  Pierre  de  Ronsard  and  the  Pleiade EDMUND  MERCER 

Dec.  6.  Sir  John  Franklin;  an  Arctic  Tragedy .....E.  E.  MINTON 

„  13.  Thomas  Gray  and  the  discovery  of  the  Lake  Country 

B.  A.  REDFERN. 
1910. 

Jan.  10.  More  Musical  Memories THOMAS  KAY 

„  17.  Further  attempts  on  the  Alps PHILIP  S.  MINOR 

„  24.  Art  and  its  Relation  to  Life T.  LONGWORTH  COOPER 

„  31.  The  Song  of  Brave  Women  of  Weinsberg 

J.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON 

Feb.  7.  The  Italian  Risorgimento,  1815-70 LAURENCE  CLAY 

„  14.  Dean  Swift J.  J.  RICHARDSON 

„  21.  An  Election  before  the  Ballot  Act  GEORGE  ELCE 

„  21.  Mrs.  A.  Grant's  Letters  from  the  Mountains...  JOHN  MORTIMER 

„  28.  Christopher  Marlowe Rev.  W.  C.  HALL 

Mar.  7.  A  Preacher  Poet  :  Walter  C.  Smith,  D.D... THOMAS  NEWBIGGING 

„  14.  Why  be  an  Author? His  Honour  JUDGE  PARRY 

„  21.  A  Modern  Judas  and  other  Poems,  by  E.  Vincent 

Rev.  A.  W.  Fox 

The  short  communications  were  as  follows:  — 

1909. 

Oct.  11.  With  Pen  and  Pencil JOHN  PENDLETON 

„  11.  Verses  on  the  Club H.  E.  CAMPBELL 

„  18.  The  Snowdon  Guide  :  a  Character  Sketch GEORGE  MILNER 

„  25.  French  Opinions  of  Dr.  Johnson EDMUND  MERCER 

„  25.  The  Johnson  Exhibition  in  the  Manchester  Reference  Library 

J.  H.  SWANN 
„  25.  Samuel  Johnson  :  a  Sonnet J.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON 

Nov.  1.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  :  an  appreciation. . .EDMUND  MERCER 

„  8.  Some  Ill-used  Words J.  D.  ANDREW 

„  15.  Seven  Parodies  and  Imitations ERNEST  MARRIOTT 

„  22.  Samuel  Williams;  Artist  and  Engraver 

C.  T.  TALLENT-BATEMAN 

„  22.  A  Deliverance  :  a  Poem GEORGE  MILNER 

„  22.  "King  Lear"  at  the  Haymarket J.  J. RICHARDSON 

\>'2.  Barrowford  Duck  Company J.  E.  CRAVEN 

„  22.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  :  an  Episode  and  an  Appreciation... 

Rev.  A.  W.  Fox 

„  22.  In  Blackberry  Time EDMUND  MERCER 

„  22.  Two  Poems J.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON 

„  22.  How  the  Man  Climbed  Cheops HENRY  MILLS 

„  22.  Westminster  Abbey  :  an  Impression J.  H.  SWANN 

„  22.  Three  Poems WALTER  EMSLEY 

„  29.  Cobbles  from  a  Coal  Heap GEORGE  ELCE 

„  29.  A  Sin  of  Omission A.  H.  M.  Gow 

Dec.  6.  A  Picture  by  a  Flemish  Painter EDWARD  NEILD 

„  13.  Boyhood J.  E.  CRAVEN 

„  13.  Verses  on  Manchester....  ...WILLIAM  BAGSHAW 
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1910. 

Jan.    17.     The  Snowdon  Guide:   Second  paper GEORGE  MILNER 

„      24.     An  American  Journalist  :   Wendell  Phillips  Garrison 

W.  E.  A.  AXON 

24.     Three  Poems TINSLEY  PRATT 

31.     Optimism  and  Pessimism J.    E.    BALMER 

Feb.     7.  H.  W.  Nevinson's"  Books  and  Personalities  "...H.  E.  CAMPBELL 

14.     The  Plays  of  J.  M.  Synge HERBERT  TAYLOR 

21.     William  Blake:  Artist  and  Poet FREDERICK  J.  SHIELDS 

21.     The  Portait  Painter  and  his  Model  :  Verses J.  J.  GLEAVE 

21.     Dreaming:  Verses Capt.  A.  DOGGETT 

21.     An  Impromptu  Arbitration  Case J.   E.  CRAVEN 

21.     A  Sportive  Protest:  Verses G.  F.   GADD 

21.     The  Governor's  Boots  :  Verses WALTER  EMSLEY 

21.     W.    L.    Manson's   "The   Highland   Bagpipe":    a  Review 

W.    R.    CREDLAND 

21.     An  Enigma  :  Verses Rev.  A.  W.  Fox 

21.     Segur's  "  Time  and  Love  "  :  Verse  translation THOMAS  DERBY 

21.     Verses B.  A.  REDFERN 

28.     Some  Poets'  Themes J.  H.   SWANN 

,       28.     Extracts  from  "A  Book  of  Table-talk" GEORGE  MILNER 

Mar.     7.     Montreuil  :   an  Artist's  Haunt ERNEST  MARRIOTT 

„      14.     Personal  Experiences  in  Court EDWARD  NEILD 

„       21.     Ernest  Oldmeadow's  Novel  "Antonio" H.  E.  CAMPBELL 

„      21.     Further  Extracts  from  "A  Book  of  Table-talk" 

GEORGE  MILNER 

The  papers  and  short  communications,  numbering  together 
eighty-one,  may  be  classified  thus: — Philosophy,  8;  Art  and 
Music,  5 ;  Biography,  11  ;  Criticism,  10 ;  Poetry  and  the  Drama, 
25;  Humour,  14;  Travel,  6;  History,  2. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library  contains  846  volumes  consisting  principally  of 
books  by  members  of  the  Club,  with  the  addition  of  some  works 
of  reference  and  a  number  of  volumes  by  local  authors,  or 
having  local  interest.  Among  the  gifts  to  the  Club  during  the 
Session  have  been  "Tennyson's  'Idylls  of  the  King':  Six  Studies" 
presented  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox;  "Early  Maps  of  Cheshire" 
and  "Old  Time  Travel  in  Lancashire,"  by  Wm.  Harrison ; 
"Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  1908-9," 
by  thei  Society;  Gaiety  Theatre  Christmas  Annual,  1909,  by 
Miss  Horniman  ;  Four  pamphlets  in  Verse,  by  Robert  Atherton ; 
"Brother  Luiz  de  Sousa,"  by  Edgar  Prestage;  "Bertram  Dobell, 
bookseller  and  man  of  letters,"  by  S.  Bradley;  "Humphrey 
Oldfield,"  by  C.  T.  T.  Bateman ;  "Johnny  Green's  Wedding" 
and  "Johnny  Green's  Trip  to  Oldham,"  broadsides,  by  J.  Bow- 
land ;  Catalogue  of  the  Bronte  Collection  in  the  Moss  Side 
Free  Library,  by  J.  J.  Gleave :  "The  Chetham  Hospital  and 
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Library,"  by  Albert  Nicholson ;  Transactions  of  the  Historic 
Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  N.S.,  Vol.  24,  1908,  by 
the  Society;  "Literary  Bypaths  and  Vagaries,"  by  Thomas 
Newbigging;  "A  Song  of  Brave  Women,"  by  J.  R.  Williamson; 
and  the  framed  original  of  his  portrait  of  the  President, 
presented  by  Mr.  Ernest  Marriott. 

EXCURSION. 

On  Saturday,  June  26th,  1909,  the  annual  excursion  took 
place.  The  district  visited  was  Hurstwood,  Worsthorne,  and 
Hepton  stall,  and  although  the  weather  had  not  been  very 
promising  about  thirty  members  joined  in  the  trip  and  under 
excellent  guidance  enjoyed  a  most  delightful  and  interesting 
day. 

CONVERSAZIONI. 

The  Session  was  opened  on  Monday,  October  4th,  1909,  by  a 
Conversazione  held  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  and 
was  closed  by  the  customary  Conversazione  held  on  Monday, 
April  llth.  Musical  evenings  were  also  given  by  Mr.  T.  Kay 
and  Dr.  Hy.  Watson,  and  by  Mr.  James  Lowe. 

CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 

The  Christmas  Supper  was  held  on  Monday,  December  20th, 
1909,  in  the  Large  Hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  Mr.  Geo.  Milner 
was  in  the  Chair  and  there  was  a  considerable  gathering  of  the 
members  and  their  friends.  The  usual  ceremonies  were  ob- 
served with  impressive  effect,  their  management  being  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Ryder  Boys.  Mr.  Walter  Emsley  represented 
Father  Christmas.  After  Supper  His  Honour  Judge  Parry 
proposed  the  principal  toast,  "Tlie  Club  and  its  President,"  to 
which  Mr.  Milner  responded.  The  toast  of  "The  Guests"  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  John  Walker  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  P.  E.  J. 
Hemelryk,  Japanese  Consul  at  Liverpool.  Songs  and  recita- 
tions were  given  at  intervals  during  the  evening. 

IN    MEMORIAM. 

The  losses  by  death  during  the  Session  have  been  John  H. 
Nodal,  John  Wilcock,  and  Alfred  Petty. 

MEMBERSHIP  AND    FINANCE. 

The  Club  lost  eighteen  members  by  death,  resignation  or 
being  struck  off  the  list,  and  eight  new  members  were  elected. 
The  number  now  on  the  roll  is  225.  The  Treasurer's  Statement 
shows  a  balance  of  £55.  7s.  9d.  in  hand. 


TREASURER'S    STATEMENT. 
MANCHESTER  LITERARY  CLUB. 


TlieHoH.  Treasurer  (  T.  C.  Grundy)  in  account  n-ith  tin'  Mttm-lirxter  Literary 
Club  for  the  year  ending  81st  March,  1910. 

RECEIITS. 
t:    s.   (1.     t    s.  d. 
To  Balance  from  previous  year  .  .      27    9    8 
,,  Subscriptions  received  : 
Ordinary   Subscrip- 
tions, 1909-10..  ..   191  12    6 
Corresponding  mem- 
bers  .     .                   10  10    0 

EXPENDITURE. 

£.     8. 

By  Administration  : 
Rent  20    0 
Postages,  1907-10  ..       6  13 
Insurance   0  17 
New  English  Dict- 
ionary            17 
Advertising    5  17 
Typing  Circulars  ..            2 
Cash  Book                           2 

d. 

0 
5 
6 

6 
0 
0 

a 

£      8. 

34  10 
135    0 

22  18 

31  17 

15  18 
1    8 

2    8 
5    5 

d. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

6 

0 

Corresponding  mem- 
bers in  advance  .  .       110 
Ordinary    members 
in  advance  1    1    0 
Arrears    18    7    6 

,,  Publications 
Annual  Volume    .  .  110    0 
Editor's  Fee— 
M'ch't'r  Quarterly    10    0 
Proceedings    10    0 
City  News  Reports 
and  clerical  as- 
sistance          5    0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Entrance  Fees   770 
229  19    0 
„   Tickets  for  Christmas  Supper.      27    0    0 
,,   Subscriptions  to  Burgess  Por- 
trait           4    3    0 

,,   History  of  the  Club,  copies  sold        1  15    0 
„   Picnic    to    Worsthorne,      29 

History  of  the  Club,'  .£20.  9s.  2d. 
Copies  sold,  1908-9   £7  12    0 
,.            1909-10    1  15    0 

970 
In  Stock     ...           11    9    9 

,,    Conversazioni    and 
Musical  Evenings  : 
Closing  8  10 
Opening  C  10 
Collectingand  hang- 
ing pictures,  &e..      3    5 
Refreshments  Musi- 
cal Evening,  Mar. 
15,1909  12 
HireofPianos,Musi- 
cal  Evening.  Jan. 
1909,  Jan.  1910  .  .       3  10 
TuningPianos.Open- 
ing    and    Closing 
Soirees,  April  and 
October,  1909  ....          10 

,,   Christmas  Supper  : 
December  1909..     26    4 
Ditto,  1908,   item 
not  charged    .  .      30 
Hire  of  Costumes.  .      2  13 

0 
6 

6 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

,,    Expenses  arranging 
Picnic  toWorsthorne     1    9 
Fares,  Hotel,  &c.  .  .  .    14    8 

9 
6 

£20    9    2 
Arrears  £25  14    6 

,,  Bank  Charges,  1909.. 
,,  Writing   names    on 
large  gilt  oak  flat. 
"  Council  Group"      1    5 
,,  Repairing    Club 
Album  2 
,,  Purchase  of  "Loving 
Cup"  1    1 

0 
6 
0 

• 

,,  Photographic      En- 
largement of  Bur- 
gess' Portrait  .... 

,,  Balance    in    Manchester   and 
County  Bank  

249    5 
55    9 

5 

ft 

£304  15    2 

304  15 

• 

2 

— 

A.  H.  M.  GOW,   1 
}  Auditors.                                     T.  CHAS.  GRUNDY,  Hon. 
K.   rtitiLi,                  J 

Treasurer 
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EXCURSION. 

TODMORDEN   AND   NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  26th.  On  this  day  the  Club  took  its  annual 
excursion.  The  party,  consisting  of  about  thirty,  braving  the 
threatening  weather,  arrived  at  Todmorden  at  11  a.m.,  and  set 
off  to  drive  through  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. They  drove  first  through  part  of  the  district  admirably 
portrayed  by  Harrison  Ainsworth  in  his  "Lancashire  Witches/' 
passing  the  remarkable  Eagle's  Crag.  Of  this  striking  rock 
Roby,  in  his  "Traditions  of  Lancashire,"  writes:  — 

Its  form  is  precisely  that  of  a  gigantic  helmet,  hammered  out  by 
the  fanciful  artist  into  the  likeness  of  an  eagle,  its  wings  partly 
outstretched,  and  its  beak — the  point  of  the  crag — overshadowing  the 
grim  head  of  some  gaunt  warrior.  With  but  little  aid  from  the 
imagination  the  whole  features  may  be  discerned,  hence  it  was 
denominated  the  Eagle  Crag.  But  another  appellation,  more  awful 
and  mysterious,  might  be  attached  to  it — a  reminiscence  of  those  deeds 
without  a  name  which  have  rendered  this  district  of  Lancashire  so 
fearfully  notorious — the  "  Witches'  Horseblock." 

This  redoubtable  rock  was  one  of  the  starting  points  of  the 
broomstick-mounted  company  of  beldames  on  its  way  to  Pendl© 
Hill,  the  huge  slope  of  which  was  seen  later  with  clouds 
gathering  around  it.  Some  traces  of  superstition  with  regard 
to  witches  still  linger  in  the  valley.  The  last  houses  of  the 
straggling  borough  were  soon  left  behind,  and  the  Burnley  valley 
showed  itself  in  all  its  beauty.  On  the  left  of  the  road  is  a 
long  pool  bearing  the  name  of  "Furnace  Dam,"  which  probably 
points  to  the  existence  of  iron-working  in  the  past.  Here  two 
swans  year  by  year  rear  broods  of  young. 

At  Holme  the  noble  old  Elizabethan  hall  was  visited.  Mrs. 
Ma-ster-Whitaker,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  family,  which  has 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  from  Saxon  times,  kindly  granted 
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permission  to  visit  her  beautiful  grounds.  Here  was  born 
William  Whitaker,  the  brilliant  controversialist  and  learned 
Master  of  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge,  who  died  in  1595  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-seven.  On  the  mother's  side  he  was 
related  to  Alexander  Nowell,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  compiler 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Catechism  in  the  "Book  of  Common 
Prayer."  Of  him  Thomas  Fuller,  in  graceful  allusion  to  his 
controversial  powers,  writes  in  his  own  quaint  fashion  in  his 
"Holy  State":  — 

He  filled  the  chair  with  a  graceful  presence,  so  that  one  needed  not 
to  do  with  him  as  Luther  did  with  Melancthon  when  first  he  heard 
him  read,  abstract  the  opinion  and  sight  of  his  stature  and  person,  lest 
the  meanness  thereof  should  cause  the  undervaluing  of  him,  for  our 
Whitaker's  person  carried  with  it  an  excellent  port.  His  style  was 
manly  for  the  strength,  maidenly  for  the  modesty,  and  elegant  for  the 
phrase  thereof,  showing  his  skill  in  spinning  a  fine  thread  out  of 
coarse  wool. 

Long  after  his  time  the  family  tradition  for  scholarship 
was  well  maintained  by  the  great-grandfather  of  the  present 
generous  proprietress,  Dr.  Thomas  Dunham  Whitaker,  the 
learned  author  of  "The  History  of  Richmondshire,"  1823,  with 
thirty-two  illustrations  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner ;  "The  History  of 
the  Deanery  of  Craven,"  1805  ;  "The  History  of  Whalley,"  1801 ; 
"The  History  of  the  Parish  of  Leeds,"  and  of  many  other  anti- 
quarian works  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  local  history. 
The  fine  old  house  and  its  lovely  grounds  were  greatly  admired 
and  the  kindness  of  its  owner  much  appreciated. 

The  party,  with  Pendle  Hill  in  view,  drove  next  by  Ormerod, 
the  home  of  Sir  John  Thursby,  and,  leaving  the  vehicles,  walked 
through  the  fields  to  Hurst  wood.  Here  they  were  met  by  Mr. 
Tattersall  Wilkinson,  a  veteran  of  eighty-four  years,  whose 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  district  was  of  great  value,  and 
who  has  embodied  in  his  "Memories  of  Hurstwood"  many  of  the 
traditions  of  the  neighbourhood.  Here  stand  the  Towneley 
House,  1574,  and  the  still  more  interesting  Spenser  House,  with 
its  antique  porch  and  venerable  appearance,  and  here  the 
Lancashire  connections  of  the  great  poet  Edmund  Spenser  lived. 
Dr.  Grosart  seems  to  have  proved  the  fact  that  Spenser  spent 
some  of  the  time  here  between  the  years  1576,  when  he  took  his 
master's  degree  in  Cambridge,  and  1580,  when  he  published 
his  "Shepheard's  Calendar."  He  fell  in  love  with  the  "widow's 
daughter  of  the  vale,"  whom  he  calls  Rosalind,  which  may 
signify  either  Rose  Dinely  or  Ellen  Rhodes,  according  to  the 
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irregular  spelling  of  the  day.  She  would  have  none  of  him 
and  married  his  rival,  whereat  he  sings  disconsolately:  — 

I  love  thilke  lass  (alas!  why  doe  I  love?), 

And  am  forlorne  (alas  !  why  am  I  lorne?)  ; 

She  deignes  not  my  goodwill,  but  doth  reprove, 

And  of   my  rural  music  holdeth  scorne. 

Shepheards  devise  she  hateth  as  the  snake, 

And  laughes  the  songes  that  Colin  Clout  doth  make. 

And  again :  — 

Ah !   who  has  wrought  my  Rosalind  this  spight, 
To  spill  the  flowers  that  should  her  girlond  dight  ? 

The  whole  of  "The  Shepheard's  Calendar"  contains  words  of  the 
ancient  dialect  of  the  district,  some  of  which  are  still  used  by 
the  older  folk.  Some,  indeed,  have  found  their  way  into  "The 
Faerie  Queene,"  a  circumstance  which  shows  Spenser's  close 
acquaintance  with  this  part  of  Lancashire.  His  father  seems 
to  have  been  a  Lancashire  man,  who  migrated  to  London  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  where  the  poet  was 
born.  By  the  kindness  of  Sir  John  Thursby  the  oaken  panel 
containing  the  arms  of  the  Spenser  family,  now  one  of  the 
choice  possessions  of  Ormerod,  was  sent  down  to  the  house,  which 
it  originally  adorned,  and  was  inspected  with  much  interest. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  gave  a  brief  arid  interesting  address,  calling 
attention  to  the  supposed  site  of  the  "Battle  of  Brunanburgh" 
in  a  neighbouring  field,  where  there  is  still  a  stone  known  as 
the  "Battlestone."  The  Brim  wanders  through  the  lovely 
village,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  its  vale  may  once  have 
echoed  to  Spenser's  song. 

The  next  place  visited  was  Worsthorne,  where  an  excellent 
dinner  was  provided  by  mine  host  of  the  "Bay  Horse."  After 
dinner  the  president,  Mr.  George  Milner,  proposed  the  only 
toast  of  the  day  in  honour  of  Mr.  Thomas  Newbigging,  the 
"father  of  the  club,"  then  on  his  way  to  an  important  business 
engagement  in  Toronto.  Mr.  Allen,  of  the  Burnley  Literary 
Club,  also  spoke,  calling  attention  to  the  literary  and  historical 
associations  of  the  district. 

The  party  then  drove  by  way  of  Widdop,  the  beautifully- 
situated  reservoir  of  the  Halifax  Corporation,  to  Hepton stall. 
On  the  route  Mr.  Wilkinson  induced  some  of  the  more  adven- 
turous spirits  to  visit  the  Roman  camp  Coionia,  from  which 
Come  gains  its  name,  and  a  sepulchral  circle,  from  which  an 
urn  was  dug  out  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  At  this  point  it 
may  be  noted  that  at  Blackheath,  near  Todmorden,  a  fine  series 
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of  urns  was  exhumed,  which  is  at  present  in  the  Free  Library. 
The  drive  over  the  moorland  was  exceptionally  fine,  though  one 
heavy  shower  reminded  the  party  of  the  variableness  of  the 
English  weather. 

The  view  over  Widdop,  which  is  reached  by  a  perilous  descent, 
is  very  striking,  with  the  reservoir  in  the  foreground  and  the 
shoulder  of  Boulsworth  Fell  in  the  distance.  The  interesting 
chapel  of  Blakedeane  was  noted  in  passing,  where  the  wor- 
shippers go  downstairs  into  the  gallery  and  upstairs  into  the 
body  of  the  chapel.  The  Baptists  hold  this  as  a  lonely  outpost 
facing  the  valley  of  the  Hebden  and  the  Hardcastle  Crags. 
Soon  the  remarkable  trestle  bridge,  which  was  erected  as  part 
of  a  tram  line  by  the  Halifax  Corporation  in  making  their  new 
reservoir  at  Walshaw  Dean,  where  a  terrible  accident  took  place 
some  time  ago,  was  seen  from  the  road. 

Many  lovely  views  of  this  beautiful  Yorkshire  valley  were 
caught  from  points  of  vantage,  while  the  wild  moorland  formed 
a  majestic  background  to  the  scene.  A  halt  was  made  at 
Greenwood  Lea,  where  by  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Gibson,  a  noble 
barn  was  inspected,  which  is  said  by  Camden  (1582)  to  have 
been  a  chapel.  The  spacious  structure  certainly  goes  far  to 
confirm  the  statement  of  that  accurate  antiquary. 

Arrived  at  Heptonstall  the  party  proceeded  to  investigate  the 
ruins  of  the  interesting  old  church,  which  are  being  preserved 
as  far  as  possible.  There  was  a  church  here  at  least  as  early 
as  1345,  and  probably  an  earlier  predecessor  dating  back  to 
Saxon  times.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
and  is  remarkable  as  having  what  appears  to  be  a  double  nave 
with  two  east  windows  and  side  aisles.  It  must  have  been  a 
noteworthy  structure,  though  the  present  ruined  building  cannot 
date  back  further  than  the  late  fifteenth  century.  A  handsome 
new  church  occupies  the  same  yard,  whose  erection  was  largely 
due  to  the  active  energy  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Sutcliffe.  This 
fine  modern  building  contains  a  remarkable  "Masonic"  window. 
The  old  Grammar  School  (1642),  which  contains  the  original 
master's  desk  and  which  has  now  become  the  penny  bank,  was 
passed,  and  the  party  had  tea,  at  the  quaint  Cross  Inn.  In 
Heptonstall  is  the  site  of  the  "dungeon,"  which  is  now  used  as 
a  water  supply.  Here,  too,  the  townsmen  are  said  to  have 
beaten  off  a  troop  of  Parliamentary  forces  in  the  great  Civil 
War. 

The  venerable  octagon  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  visited  in  the 
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evening;  the  roof  of  the  building  came  from  Sheffield.  John 
Wesley  often  visited  this  little  town,  as  his  "Journal"  shows. 
His  first  visit  was  made  on  Friday,  August  26,  1748,  which  he 
thus  describes:  — 

At  twelve  we  came  to  Heptonstall  Bank.  The  house  stands  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  mountain  and  commands  all  the  vale  below.  The 
place  in  which  I  preached  was  an  oval  spot  of  ground  surrounded 
with  spreading  trees,  scooped  out,  as  it  were,  in  the  side  of  the  hill, 
which  rose  round  like  a  theatre.  The  congregation  was  equal  to  that 
of  Leeds ;  but  such  serious  and  earnest  attention  !  It  lifted  up  my 
hands  so  that  I  preached  as  I  scarce  never  did  in  my  life.  After  four 
I  preached  to  nearly  the  same  congregation,  and  God  again  caused  the 
power  of  His  love  to  be  known. 

His  next  visit  seems  to  have  been  on  Wednesday,  August  8, 
1753,  of  which  he  writes:  — 

We  rode  to  Heptonstall,  a  little  town  on  the  round  top  of  a  very 
high  mountain,  with  a  steep  descent  on  every  side.  I  preached  in  a 
vacant  place  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  A  captain  who  came  from  the 
minister's  house  laboured  much  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people, 
but  none  regarded  him  at  all.  One  took  him  by  the  hand  and  spoke  a 
few  words,  on  which  he  shook  like  a  leaf,  and  said  "  he  hoped  this 
would  be  a  happy  day  for  him  and  that  he  should  think  more  than 
he  had  done  in  the  past." 

The  apostle  of  Methodism  often  preached  in  Heptonstall,  with 
wonderful  results.  On  Thursday,  July  5,  1764,  he  describes 
an  interesting  circumstance :  — 

Before  one  we  got  to  Heptonstall,  where  I  preached  in  the  shell  of 
the  new  house.  After  service  one  brought  his  daughter  to  me  who 
had  been  ill  some  months,  just  like  those  near  Brechin.  Her  sister 
was  so  two  years  since,  and  when  that  recovered  this  was  taken. 
How  often  must  even  physicians  acknowledge  spiritual  agents  did 
not  the  nerves  help  them  out  as  a  dead  lift ! 

On  many  other  occasions  Wesley  preached  both  in  the  "new 
house"  and  outside  of  it.  More  than  once  the  vicar  of  the  old 
church  was  courteous  enough  to  ask  him  to  preach  within  its 
walls.  The  "new  house,"  now  grown  old,  still  stands  on  the 
hill  slope  overlooking  the  valley,  hallowed  by  the  tender  asso- 
ciations of  a  centuiy  and  a  half  and  by  precious  memories  of 
the  missionary  enthusiasm  of  John  Wesley. 

The  party  finally  drove  to  Tbdmorden,  where  the  train  to 
Manchester  was  caught  in  good  time.  All  who  took  part  in  it 
acknowledged  that  the  excursion  was  one  of  unusual  beauty  and 
interest,  both  historical  and  literary,  and  that  the  arrangements 
made  by  Mr.  Craven,  of  Todmorden,  were  carried  out  with 
admirable  precision  and  comfort. 

ARTHUR  W.  Fox. 
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MONDAY,  OCTOBER  4,  1909. — The  forty-eighth  annual  Session 
of  the  Club  was  opened  by  a  Conversazione  held  on  this  evening 
in  the  Large  Hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  was 
in  the  chair,  and  a  pleasant  musical  program,  arranged  by  Mr. 
Ryder  Boys,  was  successfully  carried  out  by  Miss  Felicia  Sutton, 
Miss  Lily  Leonard,  Miss  Ethel  Dempsey,  Mr.  Harold  Benson, 
and  Mr.  Ernest  J.  Ruse.  Recitations  were  given  by  Mr.  Leslie 
Lowenhaupt,  Miss  Sutton  rendered  pianoforte  solos,  and  Miss 
Bertha  Thompson  accompanied.  The  artists  were  thanked  on 
the  motion  of  the  Mayor  of  Salford,  Alderman  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Milner,  in  his  opening  address,  said  that  during  the 
vacation  members  of  the  Club  had  not  been  idle.  Several 
volumes  of  interest  had  been  issued  in  addition  to  the  usual 
journalistic  work  in  which  they  engaged.  The  syllabus  for  the 
forthcoming  session  offered  many  attractions,  and  included  a 
paper  on  Oliver  Madox  Brown,  essays  on  the  poets  Browning, 
Gray,  and  Scott,  a  review  night,  and  a  Johnson  night.  He  was 
particularly  pleased  that  the  bicentenary  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  to 
be  celebrated,  as  the  Club  looked  back  on  the  famous  Johnson 
Club  with  an  affectionate  and  imitative  reverence.  At  one 
time  it  had  his  effigy  at  the  head  of  all  its  printed  issues  as  a 
kind  of  tutelary  image.  A  friendly  critic  had  complained  that 
"the  program  dealt  a  little  too  persistently  with  the  past,"  and 
he  hoped  that  the  Club  in  future  might  do  something  to  help 
the  readers  of  to-day  to  find  out  how  much  of  our  contemporary 
writing  was  literature  in  the  truest  sense. 

Mr.  Milner  then  offered  a  few  remarks  on  "The  Rhythm  of 
Prose,  and  Prose  Style."  He  admitted  it  was  not  easy  to  define 
what  was  meant  by  the  rhythm  of  prose,  because  there  were  no 
rules  for  guidance  as  there  are  in  verse.  Rhythm  in  prose 
might  even  be  more  subtle  than  the  rhythm  of  verse,  and  it 
certainly  was  the  crowning  beauty  in  all  the  finest  prose 
passages.  Its  production  depended  largely  upon  the  writer's 
individual  sense  of  harmony  in  diction  arid  upon  his  apprecia- 
tion of  melody  in  the  succession  of  sounds,  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  power  of  the  vowel,  and  in  his  avoidance  of  the  cacophony 
of  consonants  and  the  intrusion  of  accidental  rhymes. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  poets  neve/r  wrote  good  prose.  That 
was  a  strange  opinion  when  we  remembered  what  had  been  done 
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by  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Dryden,  Coleridge,  and  Shelley.  Nearly 
all  our  great  prose  men  began  with  verse.  Poetry  preceded 
prose  and  we  should  never  understand  prose  aright  unless  we 
remembered  that  it  carried  with  it  the  marks  of  its  birth. 
The  rhythmic  character  in  prose  rose  and  fell  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  emotion  just  as  it  did  in  poetry.  The  finest  examples 
were  probably  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth 
century — in  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible,  for  instance, 
and  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer.  Special  reference  might 
be  made  to  Cranmer's  Bible  of  1540.  The  first  essential  of  a 
good  style  was  the  use  of  words,  not  loosely  but  with  extreme 
care  as  to  their  true  and  legitimate  meaning.  The  two  writers 
who  were  most  exact  and  exacting  in  this  matter  were  Words- 
worth and  John  Henry  Newman.  In  Newman's  "Gerontius" 
he  uses  the  phrase  "apprehensive  and  discriminant."  These 
words  were  not  only  instances  of  exact  meaning  but  also 
described  the  right  process  of  selection  in  his  own  writing. 

He  would  conclude  by  giving  a  few  rules.  First,  to  have 
something  to  say;  secondly,  to  know  clearly  what  it  was 
you  wanted  to  say;  thirdly,  to  say  it  in  a  way  that  could 
not  possibly  be  misunderstood ;  fourthly,  to  arrange  sentences 
in  such  a  way  that  there  should  be  a  variety;  and  fifthly,  that 
there  should  result  harmony,  cadence,  and  rhythm.  It  was  best 
not  to  engage  in  imitations.  If  a  style  were  not  already 
formed,  to  imitate  Carlyle  would  be  disastrous;  to  imitate 
Macaulay  would  be  misleading;  and  to  imitate  Ruskin  danger- 
ous. The  one  modern  writer  who  might  safely  be  followed  was, 
in  his  opinion,  John  Henry  Newman. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  11,  1909. — This  was  the  first  ordinary 
business  meeting  of  the  new  Session.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  GBO.  MILNER,  the  President. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  presented  a  copy  of  his  "Tennyson's 
Idylls  of  the  King:  Six  Studies." 

Mr.  JOHN  PENDLETON  opened  the  proceeding's  by  reading  the 
short  paper  which  follows:  — 

WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 

My  short  paper,  to  which  I  have  given  the  title  "With  Pen 
and  Pencil,"  deals,  not  with  the  output  of  well-known  authors, 
and  artists,  but  with  journalistic  effort,  which  is  inseparable 
from  incident  and  humour. 
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The  newspaper  from  whatever  land  it  emanates,  lias  seldom 
been  treated  with  respect.  In  Japan,  where  it  has  been  issued 
for  a  thousand  years,  it  is  the  universal  scapegoat.  The  editor 
never  retires ;  he  is  usually  beheaded,  and,  no  doubt,  thoroughly 
deserves  his  fate.  In  our  own  country,  though  Lord  Kitchener 
has  always  had  a  desire  to  blow  him  from  the  cannon's  mouth, 
the  editor  seldom  loses  his  head.  Nevertheless  the  ordinary 
notion  of  a  newspaper  is  rather  an  undignified  one.  A  business 
man  gives  divided  attention  to  it  at  breakfast,  and  often  enough 
flings  it  away  saying,  "There's  nothing  in  it."  Yet  the  journal 
is  produced  with  much  expenditure  of  forethought,  literary 
skill,  indomitable  industry,  and  great  money  outlay.  Nearly 
everybody  has  heard  the  story  of  the  man  who  bartered  his 
soul  to  Satan  on  condition  that  he  had  every  financial  wish 
gratified,  and  how  the  compact  was  faithfully  kept  till  he 
clamoured  for  a  daily  newspaper.  That  was  an  extravagance 
beyond  even  the  vaunted  riches  of  Lucifer,  who  humbly  pleaded 
to  be  absolved  from  his  agreement,  and  let  the  costly  sinner  go. 
He  could  not  stand  the  racket. 

To  gratify  the  desire  for  special  news,  pressmen  have  carried 
out  many  strange  commissions.  George  Smith  went  on  an 
exploring  expedition  to  Assyria;  Stanley  forced  his  way  into 
the  heart  of  Africa,  in  quest  of  Dr.  Livingstone;  and  Edmund 
O'Donovan  entered  Merv  disguised  as  an  Eastern  potentate 
with  turban,  flowing  robe,  and  scimitar,  and  became  a  consider- 
able personality  in  the  city  known  as  "The  Queen  of  the  World." 

Scarcely  a  year  passes  without  one  journal  or  other  sending 
out  special  correspondents  to  distant  lands  on  geographical, 
astronomical,  scientific  or  commercial  inquiry.  Only  the  dis- 
covery of  the  North  Pole  has  become  monotonous.  But  it  is  in 
war  that  the  journalist  has  his  chance.  The  war  corres- 
pondent makes  his  arrangements  almost  as  elaborately  as  the 
Commander-in-chief  :  he  does  not  hesitate  to  advance  in  the 
fighting  line,  and  if  he  comes  out  of  the  engagement  intact,  he 
neither  spares  himself  nor  his  transit  resources  to  get  his 
description  on  the  wires  for  home. 

A  war  correspondent,  in  the  opinion  of  Archibald  Forbes, 
should  have  the  gift  of  tongues,  be  affable  and  yet  resolute,  a 
competent  judge  of  militaiy  operations,  and  when  duty  calls 
utterly  regardless  of  hostile  fire.  He  had  all  these  qualities 
himself ;  and  like  Russell,  the  prince  of  war  correspondents,  was 
ready  to  go  anywhere  and  encounter  any  peril. 
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In  the  Franco-German  and  the  Russo-Turkish  Campaigns  he 
distinguished  himself  for  resource  and  daring,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  second  battle  of  Plevna,  of  the  furious  sortie  of  the 
Turks  on  the  serried  ranks  of  Russian  Grenadiers,  and  of  the 
drip  of  blood  on  the  ripening  corn,  was  one  of  the  most  vivid 
bits  of  writing  in  English  literature. 

The  newspaper  artist,  as  brave  and  devoted  to  his  journal 
as  the  war  correspondent,  passes,  sometimes,  like  Frederick 
Villiers,  through  the  hottest  fire,  and  seated  on  field  telegraph, 
or  standing  in  the  centre  of  infantry  square,  sketches  with 
heroism  and  fidelity  the  onrush  of  attack,  the  seething  impact, 
the  grim  repulse,  and  the  magnificent  charge  that  means 
victory.  But  often  enough  a  swift  and  pitiless  death  is  the 
only  outcome  of  the  war  correspondent's  zeal  and  enterprise. 
A  rough  ambulance  and  a  shallow  grave  are  his  portion ;  and 
there  is  nothing  more  suggestive  of  his  possible  fate  than  the 
clause  in  the  agreement  he  makes  with  the  newspaper  proprietor 
that  "in  case  of  accident"  while  on  active  service  his  wife  and 
children  shall  not  want. 

With  the  rapid  development  of  the  science  of  aeronautics, 
the  newspaper  man  will,  of  course,  have  to  exploit  by  airship 
and  aeroplane  after  facts ;  and  he  may  possibly  become  a 
satellite  of  the  moon  like  Jules  Verne's  dog,  or,  soaring  to  Mars, 
tell  the  nimble  people  on  that  exhilarating  planet  how  we  are 
wildly  wrestling  with  the  Budget. 

Meantime  there  is  a  variety  of  newspaper  incident  that — if 
more  prosaic — is  not  altogether  devoid  of  humour.  At  home 
the  pressman  is  fearless  in  his  news-getting.  He  will  row  to  a 
wreck,  descend  a  mine,  or  pass  a  night  in  a  lodging-house 
to  obtain  information.  Now  and  again  he  finds  himself  in 
awkward  positions.  He  has  been  mistaken  for  the  defendant 
in  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  action.  He  has,  lest  he 
should  lose  a  syllable  of  a  veteran  statesman's  speech,  not  only 
sat  at  his  feet,  but  taken  shorthand  notes  between  his  legs  ! 
Occasionally  he  indulges  in  fine  writing;  for  instance,  in  the 
account  of  a  London  fire,  a  pressman  wrote :  "The  glare  was  so 
great  that  the  birds,  thinking  it  was  early  morn,  assembled  in 
the  trees,  and  warbled  forth  their  sweetest  notes."  Even  more 
poetic  was  the  reporter's  description  of  the  death  of  John 
Bright :  "The  great  statesman  breathed  his  last  as  the  chiff-chaff 
sang  its  plaintive  lay." 

Then  what  could  be  more  touching — ignoring  the  question  of 
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lucidity — than  the  following  account  of  the  weather  at  a  notable 
man's  interment? 

"It  was  a  boisterous  winter's  day,  with  fitful  showers  of  rain 
and  hail,  and  as  the  polished  coffin  was  borne  into  the  church, 
the  lid  was  sprinkled  with  rain  like  dewdrops  on  a  laburnum 
leaf,  which  was  a  great  contrast  to  wreaths  of  flowers,  as  the 
deceased  did  not  approve  of  them." 

Fact  and  sentiment  are  alike  involved  in  this  strange  effusion  ; 
but  the  paragraph  is  not  quite  so  mystifying  as  the  account  of 
an  extraordinary  tragedy  that  recently  perplexed  a  sub-editor  : 

"It  transpires  that  the  man  Kelly,  who  was  shot  by  a  man 
named  Callaghan,  and  who  was  afterwards  killed  by  a  blow 
from  a  crowbar,  at  Ballanderry,  is  not  dead,  but  his  condition 
is  critical !" 

The  sub-editor  deftly  takes  up  another  scrap  of  news,  and 
whistles  softly,  for  the  latest  telegram  giving  details  of  a  narrow 
escape  from  death  on  the  railway,  contains  this  merciless 
passage :  — 

"The  man  was  laid  with  his  head  on  the  metals,  but  unfor- 
tunately no  train  passed  by,  or  undoubtedly  he  would  have 
been  killed." 

Many  forces  fight  against  the  sub-editor  in  his  selection  and 
arrangement  of  news.  If  not  alert,  he  may  plunge  his  paper 
into  libel,  or  kill — in  print — some  man  still  bristling  with 
health,  or  inadvertently,  in  type,  send  the  prosecutor  instead 
of  the  prisoner  to  gaol.  He  manages,  amid  many  difficulties, 
to  produce  a  readable  newspaper;  but,  after  all,  he  is  best  in 
emergency.  On  the  night  of  President  Carnot's  assassination, 
unshaken  by  conflicting  telegrams,  he  ruthlessly  killed  the 
French  statesman,  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility,  for  the 
first  edition.  He  has  grimly  gone  to  press,  determined  to  catch 
the  newspaper  train,  whatever  the  fate  of  the  Ministry;  and  he 
has  stopped  the  machines,  and  suppressed  the  partially  printed 
edition,  on  receiving  in  the  small  hours  the  following  dis- 
quieting telegram:  "For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  publish  the  news 
I  sent;  it  is  inaccurate  and  without  foundation.  I  shall  get 
into  desperate  trouble  if  you  do." 

Perhaps  the  most-  remarkable  person  in  the  world  is  the  man 
who  has  a  newspaper  grievance.  One  day  a  short,  stout, 
irascible  individual  rushed  into  a  northern  newspaper  office  and 
said,  with  his  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  "I  must  see  the 
editor." 
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The  clerk,  in  the  outer  office,  parleyed  with  him,  but  in  vain. 
The  man  was  finally  ushered  into  the  editor's  room. 

"Good-day,"  said  the  editor  placidly. 

"Don't  'good-day'  me,  sir  !"  roared  the  furious  visitor,  bran- 
dishing- a  copy  of  that  day's  paper.  "What  do  you  mean  by 
this,  sir?"  he  asked,  almost  choking  with  rage,  and  tapping  with 
nervous  fingers  an  ink-marked  paragraph.  "It's  a  confounded 
lie,  sir — a  base  libel.  You  must  apologise!" 

The  editor  was  sitting  in  a  capacious  chair,  with  the  lower 
part  of  his  body  and  his  legs  hidden  beneath  the  large  square 
table  littered  with  manuscripts.  So  little  of  him  could  be  seen 
that  he  looked  insignificant. 

"I  am  sorry  if  we  have  offended  you,"  he  said  calmly,  finishing 
the  address  of  a  letter  he  had  apparently  just  written. 

But  the  man  continued  his  protests  and  threats ;  and  the 
editor,  obliged  to  take  more  interest  in  the  fighting  attitude  of 
his  visitor,  began  to  get  up.  He  rose  from  his  seat  deliberately ; 
but  he  continued  to  rise  till  he  towered  high  above  his  stumpy 
aggressor,  for  he  was  a  tall  man,  a  muscular  golfer,  noted  for 
his  long  driving. 

The  little  Spartan  watched  his  upward  progress  towards  the 
ceiling,  at  first  with  surprise,  then  with  dismay,  and  gasping : 
"Oh,  you  need  not  apologise!"  fled  from  the  editor's  den. 

On  the  other  hand  the  editor  has  his  worries.  "Is  London 
a  seaport?"  asks  one  correspondent.  "Does  upwards  of  a 
hundred  mean  more  or  less  than  a  hundred  ?"  is  the  tantalising 
question  put  by  another.  "I  want  your  advice,"  writes  a 
perplexed  subscriber.  "I  have  taken  your  paper  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  yesterday  my  wife  eloped  with  the  lodger  !" 
Or  a  wag  writes  :  "I  notice  that  you  are  publishing  letters  about 
the  early  arrival  of  the  cuckoo.  I  heard  the  cuckoo  fifteen 
years  ago. — Yours,  Flathead." 

There  is,  or  was  till  lately,  an  idea,  that  the  editor  writes 
everything  in  the  paper.  On  a  great  daily  he  is  so  busy  with 
organisation  and  control  that  he  seldom  writes  a  line,  and  he 
certainly  does  not  review  books.  But  he  occasionally  gets 
diversion  from  the  work  of  his  reviewer.  The  latter  is,  as  a 
rule,  a  man  with  special  knowledge  and  of  independent  thought. 
He  has  no  sentiment.  His  heart  is  as  ossified  as  a  lawyer's, 
otherwise  he  would  scarcely  write  of  the  poet :  "He  does  not 
understand  English  and  is  ignorant  of  the  mechanics  of  blank 
verse";  or  of  the  novelist:  "He  kindly  warns  us  that  another 
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book  will  shortly  appear  from  his  pen"  ;  or  of  the  storyteller : 
"It  is  impossible  that  five  tales  marked  with  a  richer,  deeper 
vulgarity  have  ever  previously  been  given  to  the  world  !" 

In  the  writing  of  memorial  notices  (though  this  should  be  a 
serious  subject)  there  is  now  and  again  diversion.  A  few  years 
ago,  in  a  Yorkshire  city,  a  manufacturer,  who  had  been  generous 
with  his  wealth,,  hovered  on  the  brink  of  death.  Night  after 
night  reporters  drove  to  his  residence  to  obtain  the  latest 
bulletins.  These  invariably  ran  :  "No  change — no  improve- 
ment." One  afternoon,  however,  the  proprietor  of  the  evening 
paper,  gossiping  at  his  club,  was  told  that  the  manufacturer 
had  expired.  He  hurried  to  the  office.,  wrote  a  few  lines  of 
graceful  regret,  and  sent  the  paragraph  to  the  printers'  overseer, 
with  instructions  to  add  the  memorial  notice,  and  get  out  a 
special  edition.  The  chief  reporter  urged  that  the  news  should 
be.  verified. 

"It's  quite  unnecessary;  I  had  it  from  so-and-so,"  replied  the 
proprietor  brusquely. 

In  half  an  hour  the  streets  were  resounding  with  the  voices 
of  the  newsboys  crying  the  special  edition  and  the  man's  death. 
The  paper  sold  quickly.  Meantime  a  gentleman  drove  to  the 
office,  and  complimented  the  proprietor  on  the  well-written 
sketch  of  the  manufacturer's  career;  but  slyly  remarked: 

"Oh,  there  is  one  rather  awkward  fact  that  has  been  over- 
looked in  the  hurry  of  publication." 

"What's  that?"  asked  the  proprietor  sharply. 

"Why — he's  not  dead !"  replied  the  visitor  in  the  half- 
sympathetic,  half-taunting  tone  that  made  the  listener  desperate. 

The  printing-machines  were  stopped,  and  the  unsold  copies 
of  the  special  edition  suppressed ;  but  news  travels  fast,  and  the 
manufacturer,  alive  both  in  mind  and  body,  though  killed  in 
print,  had  the  satisfaction  of  reading  what  a  good  man  he  had 
been,  and  what  a  host  of  sorrowing  friends  he  had  left  behind ! 

The  newspaper  reader  has,  of  course,  little  idea  of  the  nightly 
turmoil  of  getting  to  press.  The  sub-editor  is  determined  that 
the  news  shall  go  in  the  paper.  The  printer's  overseer  stamps 
wildly  about,  and  shouts:  "It's  no  use  sending  the  —  —  stuff 
to  me.  We  have  columns  too  much.  I  winna,  canna,  shanna 
set  it!" 

Carried  away  by  a  whirlwind  of  passion  he  has  been  known 
to  fling  the  manuscript  at  the  sub-editor's  head ;  and  there  are 
few  more  piteous  sights  in  the  world  than  that  afforded  by  the 
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printer's  overseer  prancing  on  the  verbatim  report  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  speech  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  should 
be  giving  it  out,  slip  by  slip,  to  be  set  in  type  by  the 
compositors. 

There  is,  however,  no  limit  to  his  devotion  to  duty.  One 
night,  in  a  provincial  newspaper -office,  the  composing-room  was 
suddenly  enveloped  in  smoke,  and  there  was  the  cry  of  "Fire !" 

"Hang  the  fire !  we  must  get  to  press,"  snarled  the  overseer, 
giving  out  a  late  telegram  to  the  compositor,  at  the  desk-side. 

The  type  was  brought,  galley  after  galley,  pushed  upon  the 
imposing-stones,  arranged  in  pages,  and  screwed  into  the  formes 
ready  for  transit  to  the  foundry  for  stereotyping,  and  placing 
upon  the  machines.  Outside  the  office  there  was  the  shout  of 
people,  the  clatter  of  horses'  feet,  the  rattle  of  fire-engines; 
inside,  the  heavy  tread  of  firemen  on  the  stairs,  the  bursting 
open  of  the  printing  office  door,  and  the  hurried  entrance  of  two 
firemen  dragging  a  hose-pipe. 

The  overseer,  glaring  at  the  intruders,  sprang  from  his  seat, 
bubbling  with  indignation,  and  shouted :  "Here,  you  fellows ! 
what  the are  you  doing  'I" 

"We  are — taking  the  hose  through — to  play  on  the  burning 
building,"  jerked  out  one  of  the  firemen. 

"Then  go  and  play  somewhere  else!"  hoarsely  exclaimed  the 
overseer,  trying  to  shoulder  them  out  of  the  room. 

"But  the  place  is  on  fire,"'  exclaimed  the  men  in  amazement. 

"I  don't  care  if  the  whole  city's  on  fire — we  must  get  to 
press  1"  roared  the  overseer  ;  and  he  did,  though  the  first  edition 
had  a  narrow  squeak  of  publication,  for  the  office  windows 
blurred  and  cracked  with  heat,  and  the  composing-room  was 
deluged  with  water. 

You  will  probably  think  from  these  rough  jottings,  that  other 
qualities,  in  addition  to  those  of  swift  manipulation  of  pen  and 
pencil,  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  daily  newspaper, 
such  as  technical  skill,  irresistible  energy,  and  good  temper. 
Anyhow  there  is  abundant  incident  and  humour  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  daily  newspaper ;  and  one  can  sympathise  with  the 
wearied  pressman,  who,  after  a  tremendous  night's  work,  wrote : 
"End  of  message — Rosebery's  speech — thank  God  !" 

Mr.  H.  E.  CAMPBELL  read  some  original  verses,  their  subject 
being  the  Club. 
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Mr.  J.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON  read  the  principal  paper  on 
''Oliver  Madox  Brown,  painter,  poet,  novelist." 

Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  referred  with  deep  regret  to  the  untimely 
death  of  Mr.  John  Wilcock.  His  genial  character  and  his 
untiring  willingness  to  spend  himself  in  promoting  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Club  on  occasions  of  relaxation  had  won  the 
affection  of  the  members,  whilst  his  unusual  intellectual  endow- 
ments equally  commanded  their  admiration  and  respect.  The 
Hon.  Secretary  was  requested  to  forward  a  message  of  condo- 
lence to  his  widow  and  family. 

The  President  also  drew  attention  to  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
H.  Spenser  Wilkinson,  a  former  member  of  the  Club,  as  the  first 
Professor  of  Military  History  at  Oxford  University,  and  the 
conferment  upon  him  of  a  Fellowship  of  All  Soul's  College. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  18,  1909. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  was  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  WM.  HARRISON  presented  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet,  "Early 
Maps  of  Cheshire." 

The  Manchester  Statistical  Society  presented  their  "Transac- 
tions" for  the  year  1908-9. 

Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "The  Snowdon 
Guide,  a  Character  Sketch." 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  read  the  principal  paper  entitled 
"Olla  Podrida — a  Budget  of  Anomalies." 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  25,  1909.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNER. 

JOHNSON  NIGHT. 

The  Literary  Club  prides  itself  on  possessing  a  Johnsonian 
flavour,  and  on  carrying  on,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit, 
Johnsonian  traditions.  It  consists  of  "clubable  fellows"  such  as 
the  Sage  would  designate,  and  they  in  turn  would  say  like  him 
that  much  as  they  strive  to  be  philosophers  "cheerfulness  will 
keep  breaking  in."  It  was  appropriate  that  the  Club  should 
decide  on  a  Johnson  celebration,  and  how  popular  the  idea  was 
became  manifest  when  the  large  assembly  at  the  Grand  Hotel  on 
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Monday  was  seen.  The  truly  Johnsonian  president,  Mr.  George 
Milner,  was  in  the  chair,  nor  would  it  have  been  impossible  to 
select  from  those  around  him  men  who  resembled  the  notable 
band  of  friends  who  gathered  in  Bolt  Court.  Without  pushing 
the  parallel  too  far,  suffice  it  to  say  that  there  were  authors, 
artists,  scientists,  book-lovers,  and  dramatists ;  the  Church,  too, 
was  well  represented ;  in  all  respects  it  was  a  goodly  company. 
For  three  hours  Johnson  was  the  theme.  The  members  settled 
down  to  a  comfortable  night,  nor  were  they  disappointed,  for 
the  fare  was  as  good  as  it  was  varied,  and  while  a  reverent  tone 
prevailed  there  was  often  to  be  heard  the  sound  of  spontaneous 
and  irresistible  laughter  as  a  Johnsonian  retort  was  recalled,  a 
lively  anecdote  retailed,  or  a  witty  sally  made  to  reproduce  its 
sudden  surprise  and  effectiveness. 

Several  interesting  and  rare  books  having  connection  with  the 
great  lexicographer  were  exhibited. 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon  opened  the  proceedings  by  reading  a 
paper  on  "Dr.  Johnson  as  a  Booklover." 

Mr.  J.  J.  RICHARDSON  followed  with  a  short  paper  on  "Dr. 
Johnson  as  a  Letter-writer." 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  then  read  some  notes  of  French  opinions 
of  Dr.  Johnson.  These  were  chiefly  derived  from  the  writings 
of  H.  A.  T'aine  and  Sainte  Beuve. 

Mr.  J.  H.  SWANN  contributed  the  following  short  paper:  — 

A  JOHNSON  EXHIBITION. 

It  has  been  for  some  years  the  custom  at  the  Reference  Library 
in  this  city  to  join  in  the  principal  literary  and  other  celebra- 
tions with  an  exhibition  devoted  to  the  author  or  other  celebrity 
concerned. 

The  materials  of  the  exhibition  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
rich  stores  of  the  Library,  but  occasionally  items  are  lent  by 
private  individuals. 

It  will  show  something  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  direction 
if  mention  is  made  of  the  subjects  of  a  few  years'  exhibitions — 
from  1905.  Given  in  the  order  of  their  appearance  they 
include  Win.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  Shakespeare,  Kings  and 
Queens  of  England,  Nelson,  Christmas  and  its  Associations, 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Izaak  Walton,  Charles  Dickens, 
Longfellow,  English  printing  and  printers,  Richard  Wright 
Procter,  Whittier,  Ben  Brierley,  Thomas  Fuller,  John  Milton, 
Edgar  Allen  Poe,  Charles  Darwin,  Abraham  Lincoln,  May  Day, 
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Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Tennyson,  and  now  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson. 

In  dealing  with  a  writer  the  object  is  to  show  by  means  of 
portraits  what  his  personal  appearance  was  at  different  times 
of  his  life  ;  to  give  some  idea  of  his  surroundings  by  views  of 
places  with  which  he  was  associated  and  to  show  what  he 
accomplished  in  the  matter  of  publications,  exhibiting  of  course 
first  or  other  early  editions  when  the  Library  is  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  them.  Adding  facsimiles  of  his  handwriting 
and  any  other  items  which  may  turn  up  in  the  course  of  search, 
the  whole  collection  is  arranged,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  in 
chronological  order.  Thus  the  careful  observer  is  able  to  follow 
in  some  measure  the  career  of  the  person  commemorated  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

At  the  same  time  the  resources  of  the  Library  are  made 
manifest  in  a  way  that  would  otherwise  be  only  possible  to  a 
very  persevering  searcher  working  from  any  catalogue  however 
perfect. 

The  Johnson  exhibition  occupies  the  six  cases  in  the  entrance 
hall  and  one  at  the  head  of  the  main  staircase.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  have  filled  the  remaining  cases  also,  but  in 
exhibitions  as  in  dinners  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast  and  much 
better  for  the  digestion.  It  is  only  proposed  in  this  paper  to 
call  attention  to  some  of  the  objects  of  special  interest  with  the 
hope  that  mention  of  these  may  tempt  you  to  see  the  exhibition 
as  a  whole ;  it  will  remain  on  view  until  nearer  Christmas. 

The  Library  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  show  an  actual 
autograph  signature  of  Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  on  the  title-page  of 
a  copy  of  Sherburne's  Translation  (1702)  of  the  Tragedies  of 
Seneca.  Inside  the  book  there  is  another  signature,  "  M. 
Johnson,  his  book,"  which  suggests  that  the  Doctor's  father, 
Michael  Johnson,  must  have  previously  owned  the  volume. 

Lord  Rosebery  in  his  recent  address  on  Dr.  Johnson,  referring 
to  the  Life  by  Boswell,  said :  "There  is,  I  think,  one  unsurpassed 
episode  which  is  worth  recalling  as  being  the  gem  of  the  whole 
book:  I  mean  th©  story  of  Dr.  Johnson's  first  meeting  with 
Wilkes."  In  one  of  the  cases  will  be  found  an  autograph 
signature  of  John  Wilkes,  M.P.,  editor  of  the  "North  Briton" 
and  one-time  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  It  is  attached  to  an 
engraved  portrait  and  has  evidently  been  cut  from  an  affidavit 
or  some  such  document.  Th©  signature  follows  that  of  th©  then 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  J.  Hopkins. 
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Another  original  autograph  signature  is  that  of  Thomas 
Osborne,  the  bookseller,  whose  insolence  earned  him  the 
immortal  honour  of  being  knocked  down  by  Dr.  Johnson  with  a 
folio  (a  Bible  so  it  is  said !). 

A  sad  history  is  connected  with  Dr.  Wm.  Dodd's  "Convict's 
Address  to  his  Unhappy  Brethren.  Delivered  in  the  Chapel  of 
Newgate,  June  6th,  1777,"  here  shown  in  the  second  edition, 
published  however  in  the  same  year.  Dr.  Dodd,  a  fashionable 
preacher  and  the  compiler  of  the  well-known  "Beauties  of 
Shakespeare,"  was  convicted  of  forgery  done  under  stress  of 
financial  circumstances.  In  spite  of  appeals  made  by  influential 
persons,  including  Dr.  Johnson,  he  was  hanged.  The  "Convict's 
Address"  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  with  some  additions  by 
Dodd. 

There  is  a  fine  facsimile  of  the  "Round  Robin"  signed  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Edward  Gibbon,  Edmund  Burke,  R.  B. 
Sheridan,  George  Colman  and  others,  praying  the  Doctor  to 
write  the  epitaph  of  Goldsmith  intended  for  Westminster  Abbey 
in  English  rather  than  Latin.  But  it  was  unavailing,  Johnson 
declining  (as  he  said)  "to  disgrace  the  walls  of  Westminster 
Abbey  with  an  English  inscription." 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1741  shows  the  "  Debates 
in  the  Senate  of  Lilliput,"  being  versions  of  the  debates  in 
Parliament,  so  disguised  to  circumvent  the  law  prohibiting  the 
publication  of  parliamentary  proceedings.  Previous  to  1741 
Johnson  only  touched  up  another  man's  work,  but  from  that 
date  to  1744  the  versions  were  done  by  him.  They  were 
certainly  not  verbatim  reports  and  at  a  later  time  the  Doctor 
said  that  he  took  care  the  Whig  dogs  should  not  have  the  best 
of  it! 

The  same  magazine  for  1736  lies  open  at  a  page  whereon  is 
this  advertisement: — "At  Edial,  near  Litchfield  in  Staffordshire, 
young  Gentlemen  are  boarded  and  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  by  Samuel  Johnson." 

Alas !  very  few  were  the  "young  gentlemen"  who  were  sent  in 
response  to  that  intimation,  but  one  of  them  was  a  youth  named 
David  Garrick.  The  exhibition  contains  an  interesting  Garrick 
relic, — his  bookplate  with  its  bust  of  Shakespeare,  affixed  to  a 
copy  of  Waller's  Poems. 

Of  Johnson  first  editions  there  is  the  "Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland,"  1775;  the  others  are  pamphlets, 
including  "Marmor  Norfolciense/'  1739  ;  "Miscellaneous  Obser- 
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vations  on  Macbeth,"  1745;  the  "Plan  of  a  Dictionary,"  1747, 
addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  whose  neglect  and  belated 
offer  of  patronage  called  forth  Johnson's  independent  and 
manly  reply;  "Taxation  no  Tyranny,"  1775,  and  the  2nd  edition 
of  "  The  False  Alarm,"  1770. 

Mr.  John  Lees  has  lent  a  copy  of  the  first  octavo  edition  of 
the  famous  Dictinmiry  [abridged]  1756.  Boswell's  "Journal  of 
a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides"  is  there  in  the  1st  edition  (1785).  Two 
other  rarities  are  the  first  editions  of  Goldsmith's  "Good-Natur'd 
Man"  (1768)  with  its  prologue  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
"She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  (1773),  which  is  dedicated  to  Johnson. 

There  is  a  link  with  Manchester  in  the  sale  catalogue  of  Mrs. 
Piozzi's  library,  pictures,  prints,  etc.  The  collection  was  sold 
here*  in  1823.  There  is  a  section  headed  "Johnsoniana"  which 
includes  "The  Grant  of  the  Freedom  of  Aberdeen  to  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.D." ;  various  original  Johnson  letters  (some  in 
French),  and  3  vols.  of  "Miscellaneous  and  Fugitive  Pieces" 
in  MS. 

Beside  the  Seneca  there  are  two  other  books  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Dr.  Johnson.  One  is  Salmasius  on  Usury,  a 
"dumpy  twelve"  in  Latin,  published  at  Leyden  in  1638;  the 
other  (which  has  been  lent  by  Dr.  Axon)  is  the  "Opera"  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  published  at  Paris  in  1583. 

The  latter  bears  on  its  title-page  the  autograph  signature  of 
the  Hon.  Wm.  Windham,  M.P.,  a  well-known  admirer  of  the 
Doctor.  In  Windham's  published  Diary  we  read  that  he  visited 
Johnson  for  the  last  time  on  the  day  before  the  latter's  death. 
Windham  tried  to  persuade  him  to  take  some  nourishment  but 
without  success :  "I  then  said  that  I  hoped  he  would  forgive  my 
earnestness — or  something  to  that  effect ;  when  he  replied  eagerly 
that  'from  me  nothing  would  be  necessary  in  the  way  of  apology' ; 
adding  with  great  fervour,  in  words  which  I  shall  (I  hope) 
never  forget — 'God  bless  you,  my  dear  Windham,  through  Jesus 
Christ' ;  and  concluding  with  a  wish  that  we  might  meet  in  some 
humble  portion  of  that  happiness  which  God  might  finally 
vouchsafe  to  repentant  sinners.  These  were  the  last  words  I 
ever  heard  him  speak.  I  hurried  out  of  the  room  with  tears 
in  my  eyes  and  more  affected  than  I  had  been  on  any  former 
occasion." 

This  paper  must  now  close,  but  possibly  enough  has  been 

*  By  Mr.  Broster,  Emporium  Rooms,  Exchange  Street,  Manchester. 
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said  to  justify  the  claim  of  our  Manchester  exhibition  to  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  any  lover  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

Mr.  J.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON  brought  the  literary  proceed- 
ings fittingly  to  a  close  by  reading  this  original  sonnet:  — 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

A  splendid  type  of  our  great  English  race : 
To  those  who  knew  him  best  without  a  peer : 
Of  one  thing  only  had  he  any  fear — 

The  brave,  true-hearted  man  with  rough-scarred  face. 

His  aims  were  high  when  many  sought  disgrace, 
And  when  men's  faith  was  shaken  like  a  sea 
By  storms  of  doubt:   his  own  was  like  a  tree 

That  no  winds  move  from  its  deep-rooted  base. 

Strange  irony,  that  his  attendant  sprite 
Should  write  a  book  of  readers  always  sure 
While  those  he  penned  grow  old  on  dusty  shelves. 
But  while  in  noble  lives  men  take  delight 
Throughout  the  world  his  fame  will  be  secure, 
And  we,  in  praising  him,  exalt  ourselves. 

A  cheerful  and  spirited  discussion  followed,  inaugurated  by 
the  President,  and  continued  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Campbell,  Mr.  J.  D.  Andrew,  and  others.  Anecdotes  of  Johnson 
were  recalled,  his  banter  of  the  Scots  and  his  satire  on  the 
French  were  reproduced,  but  chiefly  the  speakers  paid  eloquent 
testimony  to  his  strength  and  nobility  of  character.  As  a  con- 
clusion, glasses  were  raised,  on  the  President's  suggestion,  to 
the  immortal  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  so  ended  a  com- 
memoration night  thoroughly  worthy  of  its  object,  and  the 
whole  proceedings  were  in  harmony  with  the  club  spirit  which 
Johnson  promoted. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  1,  1909.— The  President,  Mr.  GEO. 
MILNER,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  EDMUNU  MERCER  read  a  short  paper  on  "Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning :  an  appreciation." 

ESPERANTO. 

The  room  at  the  Grand  Hotel  was  crowded  on  Monday  night 
owing  to  the  special  attraction  again  offered  by  a  novel  item  in 
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the  program.  The  proceeding  Ix-gaii  with  all  due  formality 
when  Mr.  E.  Mercer  read  a  charming  short  paper  on  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning.  But  when  the  president,  Mr.  George  Milner, 
called  upon  Mr.  Harrison  Hill  to  deliver  an  address  on 
''Esperanto  As  I  Know  It,"  and  when  the  expressive  face  of  the 
lecturer  was  seen  at  the  desk  and  his  clear  tones  were  heard  a 
transformation  was  immediately  effected.  For  Mr.  Harrison 
Hill  is  nothing  if  not  an  entertainer.  He  may  have  a  most 
serious  purpose  in  view,  and  he  may  endeavour  to  edify  and 
instruct,  but  he  cannot  help  delighting  at  the  same  time,  and 
this  he  achieves  by  constant  resource  to  arts  and  devices  which 
few  others  would  think  of.  For  example,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  best  method  of  importing  information  on  the  new 
universal  language  would  be  to  give  specimens  of  it  in  rollicking 
verse  set  to  merry  tunes  of  his  own  composition.  Consequently, 
after  he  had  briefly  related  how  his  attention  had  first  been 
directed  to  Esperanto,  and  how  he  had  felt  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  master  it,  he  favoured  the  members  with  an  illus- 
tration of  his  first  attempt  to  turn  it  to  account  in  song.  The 
subject  he  chose  was  the  praise  of  Blackpool,  and  the  members 
apparently  felt  that  his  lines  were  exactly  suited  to  that  theme, 
for  they  ran  as  follows : 

Blackpoola!    Bella   villa 

Superba  e  non  moro, 
Extendo  Tom  Cabino 

La  longa  de  South  Shoro. 
La  Kasa  della  villa 

Estas  centra  Talbot  Square 
Don  Juan  e  belle  Maria 

Ambulando  a  la  pairo 

Arm-in-armo. 
Far  offo  a  marina, 

Vo  squinto  telescope, 
Video  advertisements 

Beechamo  e  Pears'  soapo. 
Vo  sailo  en  boatina 

Una  bobbo  men  herero, 
En  la  Centra  Promenade 

Estas  famo  Blackpool  Towero. 

The  Esperantists  who  were  present  seemed  for  reasons  which 
may  be  readily  understood,  to  enjoy  the  humour  of  this  ballad 
far  more  keenly  than  those  who  were  not  yet  adept  in  the 
language.  This  first  attempt  to  utilize  Esperanto,  however,  did 
not  terminate  in  the  disaster  that  might  have  been  expected, 
for  Mr.  Hill  stated  that  when  he  first  sang  it  at  Blackpool  he 
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was  approached  by  a  gentleman,  Mr.  William  Bailey,  who  so 
impressed  him  with  the  value  of  Esperanto  that  Mr.  Hill 
thereupon  undertook  its  serious  study,  and  he  is  now  not  only 
fluent  in  the  speaking  and  the  writing  of  the  language  but  has 
become  a  most  ardent  propagandist.  He  joined  the  London 
Esperanto  Club,  where  he  found  warm-hearted  and  enthusiastic 
friends  always  willing  to  help  a  new  student.  Soon  after  this 
his  song  "My  Juliet"  was  issued  by  the  British  Esperanto 
Association,  with  a  small  grammar  and  vocabulary,  with  the 
result  that  this  humorous  ditty  has  been  sung  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  He  has  received  letters  of  appreciation  from  Esper- 
antists  in  America,  Argentina,  Bohemia,  Bulgaria,  Chili, 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Japan,  Russia,  Roumania, 
Spain,  and  Switzerland.  Mr.  Hill  rendered  this  popular  song 
in  his  inimitable  style,  and  the  members  naturally  found  the 
refrain  irresistible.  He  sang  also  his  song  in  praise  of  Esper- 
anto as  given  before  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  containing  in 
rhymed  form  some  of  the  principal  rules  of  the  language. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  song  which  created  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm as  well  as  the  most  amusement  was  one  which  Mr. 
Hill  wrote  after  reading  that  Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  at  the 
Eistedfodd,  had  stated  he  had  a  dream,  though  unrealized,  of  a 
universal  vehicle  through  which  men  of  all  countries,  all  climes, 
and  all  forms  of  human  belief  could  communicate  the  substance 
of  their  ideas.  Whereupon  Mr.  Hill  sent  to  him  a  ballad  full 
of  witty  allusion,  and  concluding  with  a  solution  of  the  problem 
which  would  permit  the  dream  to  be  realized : 

And  the  dream  has  come  true,  and  the  language  is  here, 
For  all  nations  on  earth  it  is  simple  and  clear ; 
To  our  world  it  has  come  from  some  star  far  above, 
Through  the  heart  of  a  man  who  is  kindness  and  love ; 
Its  name — ESPERANTO — the  hope  dream' d  of  yore — 
WAKE  !  Arthur-ap-Balfour-Llan-Kensington-Gore ! 

The  lecture,  however,  had  its  serious  side,  although  delivered 
throughout  in  humorous  form.  Mr.  Hill  impressed  upon  his 
audience  first  of  all  the  simplicity  with  which  the  language 
could  be  acquired,  and  the  immediate  use:  to  which  it  could  be 
put.  Esperanto  is  not  intended  to  supersede  the  language  of 
any  race  or  nation,  but  simply  to  be  an  auxiliary  which  will 
enable  people  all  over  the  world  to  intercommunicate.  He  told 
a  story  of  three  men  who  knew  sixteen  languages  between  them 
but  who  found  none  of  those  sixteen  available  for  each  other, 
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whereas  Esperanto  permitted  all  three  to  engage  in  a  conversa- 
tion which  they  understood. 

In  the  second  place  Esperanto  represents  a  sentiment,  for  it 
aims  at  brotherhood  and  goodwill,  the  bringing  together  more 
closely  of  men  all  the  world  over.  Some  remarkable  instances 
were  given  of  what  had  already  been  accomplished  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  it  was  shown  that  Esperaritists  in  far  distant  countries 
were  engaged  in  correspondence  with  each  other,  and  were 
cultivating  a  friendship  which,  under  all  other  circumstances, 
would  be  absolutely  impossible.  Mr.  Hill  denied  that  Esperanto 
had  no  literature;  although  it  could  not  so  far  create  a 
literature  of  its  own,  it  was  being  turned  to  excellent  account 
in  the  translation  of  the  classics  in  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  and  the  master-pieces  of  literature  were  made 
accessible  to  men  who  otherwise  would  never  have  been  able  to 
study  them.  Nor  would  he  admit  that  the  language  was 
uncouth  or  that  it  was  inadequate,  and  he  quoted  with  much 
effect  a  sonorous  translation  into  Esperanto  of  passages  from 
"Hamlet"  and  of  several  Psalms.  The  Bible,  the  Iliad,  the 
works  of  Goethe,  and  the  "Imitation"  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  are 
all  in  course  of  translation  and  will  soon  be  circulated.  Mr. 
Hill  concluded  by  saying  that  he  believed  the  language  would 
be  useful  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world  and  for  every  purpose 
of  commerce,  art,  music,  literature,  and  international  exchange 
of  thought.  It  was  more  than  a  language,  for  it  was  a  brother- 
hood. Esperanto  had  a  soul,  and  the  name  of  that  soul  was 
Hope — hope  for  the  present,  hope  for  the  future,  hope  for  peace 
and  goodwill  to  all  mankind. 

The  discussion  which  followed  was  of  a  practical  and  of  an 
unusually  interesting  character.  The  President  himself  was  so 
carried  away  by  the  lecturer's  enthusiasm  that  he  preferred  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  to  address  him  as  Sinjoro 
Harrisono  Hillo,  and  he  manifested  further  proficiency  in  the 
language  by  reading  at  sight  the  titles  of  several  books  placed 
before  him.  Then  up  rose  a  visitor,  Mr.  Rhodes  Marriott,  one 
of  the  leading  Esperantists  in  England,  who  announced  that 
he  had  had  his  attention  first  drawn  to  the  subject  and  had 
acquired  his  first  lessons  through  the  "Manchester  City  News." 
He  regretted,  however,  that  there  was  more  apathy  in  regard 
to  the  subject  in  Manchester  than  in  any  other  city  of  im- 
portance. Mr.  W.  Bailey,  another  expert  Esperantist,  gave  a 
number  of  interesting  facts  concerning  correspondence  which 
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he  was  conducting  with  Russians  and  Japanese  in  the  Esperanto 
tongue,  and  the  president  of  the  Hull  Esperanto  Society  bore 
his  tribute  to  the  serviceableness  of  the  language. 

Altogether  it  was  a  most  gratifying  and  possibly  profitable 
night,  for  many  members  before  the  conclusion  of  the  evening 
were  found  attempting  to  address  each  other  in  the  tongue  of 
Zamenhof ,  and  at  parting  were  mostly  heard  to  exclaim  "Adiau, 
Nobla  Sinjoro!" 

At  a  later  date,  OCTOBER  31,  1910,  the  following  note  was 
communicated  by  Mr.  Hill. 

Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the  Manchester  Liter- 
ary Club  on  the  subject  of  Esperanto  I  have  had  further 
opportunities  of  testing  the  language  by  actual  use,  and  have 
found  it  adequate  for  all  purposes  of  correspondence  or  conver- 
sation. For  example  last  Easter  I  was  present  at  a  Congress 
in  Paris  at  which  Esperanto  was  the  official  language.  Dele- 
gates from  seventeen  different  countries  addressed  the  Meetings 
in  Esperanto.  I  heard  their  speeches  and  every  speaker  was 
perfectly  well  understood  by  all  Esperantists  present.  During 
my  visit  to  Paris  I  gave  selections  from  my  programme  to  an 
audience  of  French  Esperantists  the  majority  of  whom  did  not 
understand  English,  and  I  have  no  conversational  knowledge 
of  French :  my  songs  and  jokes  were  all  instantly  undeTstood : 
the  proof  being  that  the  laugh  came  at  the  right  place. 

I  gave  a  similar  Recital  to  the  Esperanto  group  at  Amiens. 
I  can  testify  that  there  is  practically  no  national  accent  noti- 
ceable when  people  from  different  countries  speak  in  Esperanto. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  ease  with  which  Esperanto  can  be  acquired 
I  should  like  to  mention  one  incident.  A  few  days  ago  I  was 
invited,  after  a  recital,  to  the  house  of  the  headmaster  of  one 
of  the  great  public  schools  in  Scotland.  I  gave  a  brief  explan- 
ation of  the  construction  of  Esperanto,  and  sent  to  the  head- 
master one  or  two  small  text  books.  A  couple  of  days  later  he 
wrote  to  me  in  excellent  Esperanto  a  letter  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation:  — 

'Thanks  for  the  books  on  Esperanto.  I  will  certainly  learn 
the  language,  and  when  I  have  done  so  perfectly,  I  hope  to 
teach  it  to  the  young  people  here.  Certainly  never  before  have 
I  heard  of  a  language  which  one  can  write  as  I  am  now  writing 
Esperanto,  after  a  study  of  two  hours." 

HARRISON  HILL. 
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MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  .*,  1909. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNER. 

Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "Some  Ill-used 
Words." 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  the  principal  paper  on  "The  Poetry 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott." 


MONDAY.  NOVEMBER  15,  1909.— Mr.  GEO.  Mi I.NER  occupied  the 
chair. 

Mr.  ERNEST  MARRIOTT  read  seven  pieces  in  prose  and  verse 
parodying  the  styles  of  W.  B.  Yates,  Maurice  Hewlett,  Walt 
Whitman,  Henry  James  and  A.  C.  Swinburne. 

Mr.  JOHN  MOR-TIMER  read  the  principal  paper  on  "Table-talk 
.and  some  Table-talkers." 

Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  spoke  with  much  emotion  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Nodal,  the  ex-President  of  the  Club,  which  had  taken 
place  on  Saturday,  November  13th. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  22,  1909. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
•GEO.  MILNER. 

REVIEW  NIGHT. 

Mr.  J.  C.  WALTERS  began  the  evening's  entertainment  by 
reading  a  highly  amusing  analysis  of  a  remarkable  play,  in- 
tended as  a  sequel  to  "Othello"  and  entitled  "Othello  in  Hell," 
a  copy  having  been  rescued  by  him  from  the  limbo  of  a 
secondhand  bookseller's  2d.  box. 

Mr.  C.  T.  TALLENT  BATEMAN  read  the  following  paper  on 
.Samuel  Williams:  — 

SAMUEL  WILLIAMS,  ARTIST. 

Who  was  Samuel  Williams?  How  is  he  a  genius?  Why  is 
he  forgotten,  or  overlooked,  even  comparatively  unknown  ? 
These  anticipated  questions  I  will  now  answer;  beginning  with 
the  last.  The  reason  for  the  (undoubted)  general  ignorance  as 
to  this  artist  is,  I  think,  best  explained  as  follows.  There  are 
in  the  ranks  of  art -collectors,  and  art-connoisseurs  (with  whom 
I  hope  I  may  class  myself),  very  few  who  collect  woodcuts,  or 
books  illustrated  entirely  or  mainly  by  woodcuts  ;  hence  there 
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is  not  the  "market"  (and  the  advertisement  consequent  on  a 
"market")  for  the  work  of  wood-engravers,  or  even  of  designers, 
for  wood-engraving  only. 

Samuel  Williams  was  an  artist,  a  true  artist — a  genius :  for 
he  was  self-taught,  and  had,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  capacity 
or  faculty  of  "taking  pains,"  combined  with  the  gift  of  original 
draughtsmanship  and  imaginative  design  ;  but,  because  he  made 
wood  engraving  his  chief  occupation,  and  because  nearly  all 
his  original  work  was  reproduced  (in  fact  composed  to  be 
reproduced)  by  that  medium  alone,  he  is  not  noticed  or  classi- 
fied with  artists  who  have  excelled  in  the  use  of  the  brush,  the 
etching  needle,  the  burin,  the  stipple  graver,  or  the  mezzo-tinting 
scraper. 

He  was  not  a  Blake;,  or  a  Stothard,  a  Valentine  Smith  or 
a  Cruikshank,  a  Bewick  or  a  Bartolozzi — names  which  have 
(and  deservedly  have)  a  "market"  reputation ;  but  I  will  con- 
vince you,  by  my  exhibits  to-night,  that  Samuel  Williams  was 
not  only  a  clever,  but  a  great  artist,  and  that  he  often  equalled 
and  occasionally  excelled  all  the  famous  men  just  named,  and 
in  their  own  respective  departments.  We  should  admire  him, 
too,  as  the  maker  of  artists ;  for  he  was  not  only  one  of  the 
three  greatest  wood-engravers  of  England  in  the  best  period 
of  the  art — from  1840  to  1860 — but  he  brought  out  pupils  who,, 
profiting  by  his  tuition,  became  themselves  distinguished  and 
highly-remunerated  engravers  and  draughtsmen.  These  in- 
clude, in  particular  his  younger  brother,  Thomas  (who  in  the 
more  mechanical  side  of  the  art  almost  equalled  his  master 
and  who  has  been  ranked  fourth  in  that  great  school  of  artists)- 
and  his  own  sons  and  daughter,  the  talented  Mary  Anna 
Williams,  of  European  celebrity. 

In  that  superb  and  famous  volume,  Curmer's  (1838)  edition 
of  "Paul  et  Virginie"  there  are  no  less  than  53  specimens  of  the 
work  of  three  of  the  Williams'  family — and  all  illustrations  of 
a  high  order.  The  same  three  artists  figure  also  in  that  deserv- 
edly popular  art  book,  Hall's  "  British  Ballads."  Besides 
this  Samuel  and  Thomas  engraved  nearly  all  or  actually  all  the 
fine  work  in  Harvey's  delightful  "The  Young  Ladies  Book" 
(1829),  often  referred  to  by  Linton. 

In  design,  Williams  was  the  inspirer,  or  model,  of  Birket 
Foster ;  and,  in  some  of  the  work  that  I  will  show  you  to-night,, 
you  may  see  Birket  Foster  "in  embryo,"  both  in  figure  and 
landscape  work. 
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Just  a  few  introductory  words  with  regard  to  our  artist's 
family  and  personal  career,  as  generally  known.  These  parti- 
culars I  extract  and  compress  from  the  reliable  sources  of  the 
''Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  Bryan's  "Painters  and 
Engravers,"  Jackson's  and  Chatto's  "History  of  Wood-engrav- 
ing," and  W.  J.  Linton's  colossal  book  "The  Masters  of  Wood 
Engraving"  (1889). 

Little  is  said  in  any  of  these  books  which  shews  the  artist's 
true  character.  This  can  be  best  learned  from  his  work,  of 
which  I  have,  I  believe,  a  unique  collection.  The  specimens  of 
his  work  brought  for  exhibition  show  him  as  an  able  engraver, 
rendering  first  into  line,  and  then  laboriously  engraving,  the 
designs  of  greater  artists  than  himself,  and  chiefly  from 
paintings,  or  watercolour  drawings,  requiring  a  sympathetic 
appreciation  for  effective  translation  and  interpretation. 

A  few  mounted  specimens  of  Thomas'  work  I  have  also 
brought  (four  after  Martin,  and  one  after  Westall),  to  shew  the 
pupil's  skill  in  converting  brushwork  into  line-drawing,  before 
starting  engraving,  a  skill-needing  art  he  learned  from  his 
elder  brother,  Samuel. 

It  is,  however,  in  every  one  of  the  biographical  references  to 
him,  recorded  as  a  characteristic  or  speciality  that  his  principal 
work  was  the  engraving  of  his  own  designs — the  very  fact  which 
stamps  him  as  a  genius.  [Note  the  Thomson's  "Seasons,"  the 
Miller's  "Beauties"  and  the  La  Trobe  Scripture  Illustrations.] 

Cundall,  in  his  interesting  "Brief  History  of  Wood -engrav- 
ing," wrongly  attributes  to  Williams  the  designing  and  en- 
graving of  the  illustrations  to  an  edition  of  Cbwper's  poems  in 
1841 — actually  engraved  by  Orrin  Smith  after  designs  by 
Gilbert, 

Bryan,  in  his  "Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers,"  has  a 
short  account  of  Williams,  which  differs  but  little  from  the 
following,  in  Redgrave's  "Dictionary  of  Artists  of  the  English 
School":  — 

WILLIAMS,  SAMUEL,  Wood  Engraver,  was  born  at  Colchester,  of 
poor  but  respectable  parents,  Feb.  23,  1788,  and  was  apprenticed  there 
to  a  house  painter.  After  teaching  himself  to  etch,  he  tried  wood 
engraving,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship,  had  made 
sufficient  progress  to  trust  to  that  for  his  livelihood.  He  was  first 
employed  to  engrave  the  illustrations  to  a  work  on  natural  history; 
and  his  success  did  not  fail  to  gain  him  other  engagements ;  his  great' 
ability  is  evidenced  by  his  work  in  the  chief  publications  of  his  day. 
He  designed,  as  well  as  engraved,  the  illustrations  for  an  edition  of 
"Robinson  Crusoe,"  1822.  Some  good  examples  of  his  work  are  in 
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Hone's  "Everyday  Book,"  1825.  He  was.  skilful  in  rural  scenery. 
He  painted  a  few  pictures  in  miniature,  and  in  oil-colours,  and  was 
an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Died  Sept.  19,  1853,  in  his  65th 
year. 

"The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography"  gives  some  more 
particulars,  from  which  I  cull  the  following  few:  — 

His  earliest  patron  was  Crosby,  the  publisher,  for  whom  he  drew 

and  cut  a  series  of  illustrations  to   a  work  on   Natural   History    (in 

1810)  ;  and  he  eventually  became  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  employed 

of  English  wood  engravers,  specially  excelling  in  landscape  work.     He 

was  also  a  clever  and  facile  designer;  and  a  large  proportion  of  his 

cuts  were  done  from  his  own  drawing. 

A  fairly  long  list  is  then  given  of  his  productions,  but  my 
collection  comprises  a  much  larger  number. 

He  (the  article  adds)  "left  four  sons,  who  all  practised  wood 
engraving  with  success,"  and  concludes,  "A  large  collection  of 
his  works  is  in  the  print  room  of  the  British  Museum." 

John  Jackson  and  W.  A.  Chatto,  in  their  great  work,  "A 
Treatise  on  Wood  Engraving,  historical  and  practical"  (2nd 
edn.,  1861,  p.  544),  say  "The  English  wood  engravers,  who, 
next  to  Charlton  Nesbit  and  John  Thompson,  seem  best  entitled 
to  honourable  mention  are  Samuel  Williams  and  Thomas 
Williams."  They  later  (at  p.  572)  write:  "Samuel  Williams 
(recently  deceased)  deserves  a  conspicuous  niche  in  the  "Wal- 
halla"  of  Artists,  for  his  48  beautiful  illustrations  of  Thomson's 
"Seasons,"  all  drawn  and  engraved  by  himself." 

These  authors  reproduce  much  of  Samuel  Williams'  work, 
also  some  of  that  of  his  pupil  and  brother,  Thomas.  In 
connection  with  the  latter,  two  entire  pages  are  devoted  to  a 
single  cut  of  his  (after  Creswick,  R.A.)  it  being  the  first 
illustration  to  the  "Nut  Brown  Maid,"  in  Hall's  famous  "Book 
of  Ballads"  ;  the  illustration  so  highly  eulogised  by  Ruskin, 
whose  appreciatory  words  are  quoted  in  full. 

Most  of  the  other  illustrations  of  the  same  ballad  are  designed 
by  S.  Williams,  some  of  them  being  also  engraved  by  him. 

W.  J.  Linton,  in  his  "Masters  of  Wood  Engraving,"  devotes 
four  pages  to  Samuel  Williams  and  his  brother;  and,  after 
incidentally  reminding  us  that  Jackson  and  Chatto,  "although 
barely  mentioning  him,  place  S.  Williams  next  in  order  to 
Nesbitt  and  Thomson,"  remarks!  "He  was  a  designer  of  much 
merit,  frequently  engraving  his  own  drawings,  ready  with  his 
pencil,  and  clever  as  an  engraver  likewise."  Of  more  im- 
portance still  to  us,  he  says  "his  manner  is  peculiarly  his  own, 
unborrowed  and  distinct  from  all  others." 
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Tliis  author  speaks  highly  of  "the  illustrations  to  Scott's 
'Bible'  (1833-4),  used  again  in  La  Trobe's  "Scripture  illustra- 
tions." I  may  say  that  all  the  Williams'  illustrations  in  this 
latter  book  are  included  in  the  latter  part  of  the  large  green 
scrap  book — the  earlier  portion  comprising  those  of  the 
"Thomson's  Seasons." 

I  consider  the  proprietors  of  "The  Olio"  to  be  the  makers,  as 
Hone  was  apparently  the  discoverer  of  Williams  a*  an  artist. 
They  found  him  in  connection  with  Hone's  Table  books  of  value 
to  book  publishers.  The  following  appears  in  the  preface  to 
the  first  volume  (the  first  weekly  number  was  issued  in  January, 
1828)  of  "The  Olio" — an  interesting,  and  once  popular,  Maga- 
zine :  "On  laying  our  first  Volume  before  the  public,  we  might 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  appeal,  with  some  degree  of  pride  to 
its  spirited  illustrations  by  an  artist  of  no  common  talents. 
....  We  forbear  from  doing  more  than  to  entreat  our  friends 
to  glance  at  the  illustrations,  that  we  may  assure  them  we 
mean  to  abate  no  jot  in  our  endeavour  to  render  them  'the 
admired  of  all  observers.'" 

It  is  clear  that  at  that  date  the  artist's  name  was  not 
sufficiently  well  known  to  'conjure  with.' 

It  is  my  belief,  if  not  conviction,  that  Williams,  though 
'un-schooled,'  untaught,  caught  inspiration  from  the  great 
Thurston — two  of  whose  representative  books  of  illustration  I 
produce  to-night :  (1)  his  Shakespeare  (for  figures) ;  and  (2)  his 
"Thomson's  Seasons"  (for  landscape) — to  substantiate  this 
theory. 

The  authorities  I  have  quoted  deal  with  Williams  as  engraver 
principally,  if  not  solely ;  I  have  endeavoured  to-night  to  be  his 
reviewer,  or  demonstrator,  as  an  original  draughtsman. 

The  fact  is — as  has  never  before  been  noted — our  artist  had 
four  distinct  styles,  almost  corresponding  to  four  distinct 
periods  in  his  aristic  career,  as  a  draughtsman  apart  from  his 
work  as  an  engraver:  — 

I.  The  Juvenile:  (roughly)  From  1810  to  1825,  and  reappear- 
ing about  1840  to  1845 ;  exemplified  in  his  early  children's  or 
toy  books,  tales,  natural  history,  etc.,  for  schools  (during  the 
first  mentioned  period),  and  the  Peter  Parley  and  Darton  & 
Co.'s  series  of  boys'  books  (a  considerable  number),  and  the 
books  of  sports  and  pastimes  during  the  other  period.  It  was 
undoubtedly  from  the  illustrations  in  this  latter  series  that 
Birket  Foster  founded  his  style  of  figure  drawing. 
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II.  The  Romantic  or  Dramatic  in  Figure  and  Genre :  (roughly) 
From  1825  to  1835,  exemplified  in  his  contributions  to  the  four 
vols.  of  Hone;  the  4  vols.  of  the  "Olio,';  and  the  one  vol.  of  the 
"Parterre,"   and  the  several  numbers  of  the   "British  Stage/' 
and  the  (  haucer  Tales. 

III.  The  Rural  Landscape:    (roughly)  From    1835  to   1845, 
exemplified  in  his  "Alpenstock" ;  Thomson's  Seasons  (his  best) ; 
Miller's  Beauties ;  Howitt's  two  volumes  on  Rural  Scenery ;  La 
Trobe's  Scripture  Illustrations;   Selby's  British  Forest  Trees; 
and  Jesse's  Hampton  Court  Guide. 

IV.  The    Religious   and  Historical   (Popular    and   often   in- 
ferior): (roughly)  From  1845  to  1850,  exemplified  in  his  illus- 
trations  to   the    smaller  publications  of    the    Religious    Tract 
Society,  and  to  popular  books  of  travel  and  history. 

Our  artist  was  wonderfully  prolific ;  for  he  was  boundlessly 
industrious  and  creditably  ambitious.  His  versatility  was 
remarkable,  though  not  so  great  as  Harvey's.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  much  of  the  later  work,  especially 
the  actual  engravings  attributed  to  him  and  not  identified  by 
his  own  initials  in  the  popular  books,  was  from  the  able  hands 
of  his  children,  especially  the  designs  in  the  1840  to  1845  boys' 
books  and  historical  religious  manuals. 

It  must  be  equally  remembered  that  over  the  entire  series 
the  influence  of  one  master  mind  is  apparent  and  marked,  the 
effect  of  one  master  will  is  advantageously  demonstrated,  and 
the  control  of  one  master  hand  is  guiding  into  a  uniformity 
of  excellence  which  has  almost  formed  a  special  school  of  British 
art.  Literature  and  art  owe  much  to  this  humble  native  of 
Colchester,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  our  Club  to  record  the  debt. 

Mr.  GE,O.  MILNEE  read  an  original  poem  entitled  "A  De- 
liverance." 

Mr.  J.  J.  RICHARDSON  contributed  the  paper  which  follows  : 

MR.  HERBERT  TRENCH'S  PRODUCTION  OF  "  KING 
LEAR  "  AT  THE  HAYMARKET. 

I  suppose  we  may  look  upon  it  as  certain  that  within  a  very 
few  years  we  shall  see  a  national  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  our  supreme  dramatist.  Of  the  form  it  may  assume 
we  cannot  be  quite  sure.  Those  who  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  labour  of  organising  public  opinion,  and  compelling 
it  to  materialise  itself  in  the  shape  of  monetary  subscriptions 
favour  the  building  of  a  National  Theatre,  in  which  the  drama 
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can  be  treated  as  a  great  art,  and  not  merely  as  a  business 
speculation.  They  would  give  us  a  Shakespearian  theatre  which 
would  set  a  standard  of  artistic  excellence,  and  be  an  influence 
in  educating  the  public  taste  for  great  drama  and  fine  acting. 

Between  the  thinking  and  the  doing  of  a  thing  there  is 
oftentimes  a  wide  gulf  fixed,  and  whilst  we  are  waiting  for  the 
money  to  be  collected,  the  theatre  to  be  built,  and  the  perform- 
ances to  be  arranged  it  is  not  well  to  neglect  seeing  what  others 
are  doing  at  the  present  time  to  arouse  interest  in  the  higher 
forms  of  the  drama. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  London  I  availed  myself 
of  the  opportunity  to  witness  Mr.  Herbert  Trench's  production 
of  "King  Lear,"  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  my  object  now 
is  to  record  a  few  of  the  impressions  made  upon  my  mind  by 
the  performance  of  this  tragedy,  and  to  venture  upon  the 
expression  of  a  few  thoughts  suggested  by  it. 

"King  Lear"  is  considered  by  some  critics  to  be  the  finest  of 
Shakespeare's  tragedies,  and  the  reason  Hazlitt  gives  for  think- 
ing so  is  that  "it  is  the  one  in  which  he  was  the  most  in 
earnest."  Yet  it  is  a  play  not  often  seen  upon  the  stage,  and 
Charles  Lamb,  you  remember,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  "the 
Lear  of  Shakespeare  cannot  be  acted."  It  is,  of  course,  obvious 
that  in  the  presentation  of  the  chief  character  the  single  step 
between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  may  be  very  easily 
taken  by  the  actor  who  endeavours  to  translate  into  action  the 
intensity  of  the  passion  and  anger  of  the  decrepit  old  king. 
Hence  it  argues  considerable  courage  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Trench  to  choose  this  tragedy  for  the  first  production  of  his 
Repertory  Theatre.  Whether  he  has  found  it  a  financial  success 
I  cannot  say,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  undoubtedly  an  artistic 
one. 

Regarding  first  the  machinery  of  the  play  the  dominant  note 
of  both  scenery  and  staging  was  that  of  a  fine  simplicity.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  revert  to  the  crudity  of  treatment  which  we 
are  told  characterised  the  theatre  of  Shakespeare's  time,  but 
neither  was  there  that  elaboration  of  scenery  and  costumes, 
that  seeking  after  ingenious  mechanical  effects  and  realistic 
stage  pictures  (wherein  nothing  is  left  to  the  imagination  of 
the  audience)  which  prevail  upon  our  stage  to-day,  whether  it 
be  the  scenic  triumphs  and  wonderful  stage  management  of 
Sir  Beerbohm  Tree  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  of  the  melo- 
dramas of  Drury  Lane,  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  or,  at  the  other, 
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those  tawdry,  tedious,  and  garish  productions  which  we  have 
in  our  own  city  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  under  the 
grandiose  title  of  "Shakespearian  revivals." 

Yet  the  scenery  and  staging  was  adequate,  and  suggested 
vividly  to  the  eye  that  period  of  early  Britain  in  which  the 
action  of  the  play  is  supposed  to  pass.  The  realism  of  it  may 
be  open  to  question  but  to  me  the  essence  of  it  seemed  to  lie 
in  suggestion.  It  sought  to  attune  the  mind  of  the  audience  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  tragedy,  not  to  surprise,  or  stagger  it  by 
unexpected  realistic  details.  It  paid  a  deference  to  the  audience 
in  not  regarding  it  as  a  body  of  children  who  need  their 
feelings  of  wonder  gratified.  They  were  there  to  be  moved  and 
awed  by  a  great  tragedy,  not  to  gaze  upon  gorgeous  spectacular 
effects. 

This  side  of  the  production  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles 
Ricketts — one  of  the  four  artists  whose  works,  during  a  recent 
exhibition  in  our  art  gallery,  have  excited  no  little  controversy, 
and  evoked  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 

When  we  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  acting  of  the  tragedy 
we  get  an  impression  in  sympathy  with  its  artistic  staging. 
Again  the  note  is  that  of  simplicity  and  restraint.  Mr.  Norman 
McKinnelPs  portrayal  of  Lear  was  characterised  throughout  by 
a  fine  kingly  dignity.  Even  in  those  moments  when  Lear's 
condition  was  most  miserable  and  most  wretched  he  compelled 
our  respect  for  the  foolish,  old  man.  We  were  made  to  feel 
that  though  he  had  given  away  his  kingdom  he  was  still  a  king. 
There  was  no  ranting,  no  attempt  to  tear  a  passion  to  rags,  to 
pile  Pelion  on  Ossa,  and  show  the  strange,  inconsistency  of  an 
aged,  infirm,  weary,  old  man  full  of  fire,  and  vigorous  action  in 
his  denunciatory  rage.  Rather  do  we  see  a  decline  in  his 
energy  as  the  disillusioned  Lear  realises  the  base  ingratitude 
of  first  one  and  then  the  other  of  his  daughters.  The  violence 
but  not  the  intensity  of  his  passion  becomes  less  as  his  mis- 
fortunes crowd  upon  him.  There  was  no  violent  display  of 
senile  rage,  but  rather  a  heightening  of  his  dignity  as  the  chain 
of  adverse  circumstance  tightens  around  him,  until,  in  those 
quiet  moments  before  the  climax  of  the  tragedy  is  reached, 
when,  after  long  sleep,  and  recovery  from  exhaustion,  he  can 
say  to  Cordelia,  whom  he  has  now  recognised, 

Pray,  do  not  mock  me, 
I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond,  old  man, 
Fourscore  and  upward,  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear,  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 
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The  one  exception  to  this  restraint  among  the  players  was 
that  of  Edgar,  in  his  assumed  madness.  Here  the  actor 
abandoned  himself  to  his  mood,  and  you  had  what  is  I  think 
termed  playing  the  part  for  all  it  was  worth.  There  was  danger 
in  it,  for  it  might  so  easily  have  become  ridiculous,  and  detached 
the  minds  of  the  audience  from  the  gravity  of  the  tragedy  they 
were  witnessing.  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  whether  his 
action  needs  justification,  but  if  so  it  must  be  found  in  the 
heightened  contrast  between  Edgar's  assumed  madness  and  the 
real  madness  of  Lear. 

I  can  easily  understand  how  to  some  people  this  representa- 
tion may  have  seemed  underacted,  and  that,  above  all  in  the 
part  of  Lear,  too  much  restraint  was  shown  in  the  more 
passionate  moments  of  the  tragedy.  Personally  I  do  not  find 
such  fault.  What  disappointment  I  experienced  was  at  the 
lack  of  elocutionary  powers  displayed  by  the  company.  There 
is  nothing  singular  in  this  for  good  elocution  is  one  of  the 
rarest  things  to  hear  on  our  stage  to-day.  With  all  the  reson- 
ance and  beauty  of  our  language  at  their  command  our  actors, 
with  few  exceptions,  fail  in  giving  a  clear,  distinct,  and  musical 
enunciation  to  our  tongue.  In  the  rendering  of  the  works  of 
one  who  was  so  great  a  master  of  melody  as  Shakespeare  this 
is  particularly  lamentable. 

As  I  have  already  said,  I  do  not  know  what  measure  of 
success  this  production  has  had,  but  the  night  I  was  there  the 
theatre  was  by  no  means  full.  If  London  with  its  vast  popula- 
tion, and  its  daily  influx  of  visitors,  cannot  provide  audiences 
for  such  a  Repertory  Theatre  it  augurs  ill  for  the  fate  of  the 
National  Shakespeare  Theatre  should  it  become  a  fact. 

On  the  night  following  I  was  a  unit  in  a  crowded  audience 
which  enthusiastically  recalled  the  actors  after  each  curtain, 
whilst  I  regretted  wasting  time  upon  a  most  cheap  and  melo- 
dramatic "gentleman  burglar"  play, — I  think  that  is  the  correct 
designation, — "Arsine  Lupin,"  an  adaptation  from  the  French, 
and  which  I  can  only  hope,  for  the  sake  of  so  artistic  a  nation, 
had  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  merit  in  crossing  the  channel. 

The  difference  in  the  reception  of  these  two  plays  is  not  one 
to  cause  any  surprise,  for  popularity  is  no  test  of  quality  in 
matters  of  art,  any  more  than  the  counting  of  heads  is  an 
infallible  guide  to  wisdom.  The  unknown  author  of  the  saying, 
"Vox  populi  vox  Dei"  was,  surely,  either  a  cynic  or  a  jester. 

The  chief  reason,  I  think,  for  the  lack  of  true  appreciation 
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of  the  drama  is  because  the  theatre  is  looked  upon  merely  as  a 
place  of  amusement.  During  our  generation  the  prejudice 
against  the  stage  has  almost  died  away,  and  the  popularity  of 
the  theatre  is  evidenced  by  the  multiplication  in  number  of 
such  buildings.  But  with  this  growth  in  popularity  has  there 
been  a  proportionate  growth  in  the  taste  for  dramatic  art? 
I  very  much  doubt  it,  for  if  there  had  been,  why  are  the  most 
successful  productions  those  which  are  devoid  of  ideas?  and 
which  depend  for  their  attractions  on  handsome  women, 
elaborate  dresses,  tuneful  melodies,  and  a  spice  of  suggestiveness 
in  the  dialogue,  but  make  no  demand  upon  any  faculty  of  the 
audience  beyond  that  of  risibility.  Even  if  we  take  the  class 
of  play  that,  next  to  Musical  Comedy,  appeals  most  strongly 
to  the  public  taste  we  find  it  distinctly  light  in  character.  I 
am,  of  course,  speaking  of  plays  that  fill  our  leading  theatres, 
and  are  patronised  by  people  who  would  resent  being  called 
un-educated,  not  of  the  weltering  mass  of  melodrama  whose 
advertisements  decorate  the  hoardings  of  our  towns,  and  attract 
the  working  man  and  his  family  to  the  enjoyment  of,  may  be, 
"The  Sign  of  the  Cross,"  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  "Christian,"  or  "The 
Girl  who  took  the  Wrong  Turning." 

The  three  most  popular  writers  at  the  present  time  in, 
perhaps,  the  order  of  their  popularity  are  Messrs.  Bernard 
Shaw,  Somerset  Maugham,  and  Claude  Carton.  Their  plays 
are  clever,  and  full  of  entertaining  dialogue  which  makes  a 
crackling  fire-work  display  of  wit  and  cynicism.  They  appeal, 
I  admit,  to  a  more  intellectual  audience  than  do  "The  Merry 
Widow"  and  "The  Dollar  Princess,"  but  in  each  case  is  not  the 
attraction  chiefly  because  they  are  a  form  of  amusement?  In 
both  instances  people  go  to  be  amused,  to  be  tickled  by  laughter, 
and  the  majority  prefer  the  tickling  to  be  accompanied  by 
cheap,  if  pleasant  music.  This  by  deadening,  or  narcotising, 
thought  helps  to  prevent  any  recognition  of  the  lack  of  ideas 
in  the  plays,  just  as  in  Mr.  Shaw's  comedies  or  farces  the 
literary  brilliancy  hides,  for  the  time  being,  the  lack  of 
dramatic  construction,  and  the  unreality  of  the  characters. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  against  either  of  these  classes  of  plays 
as  forms  of  entertainment.  After  the  worries  of  a  day's 
business  life  they  may  be  pardoned  as  a  relaxation.  I  frequent 
both,  and  enjoy  both,  and,  since  it  is  no  hardship  to  me  to  be 
deprived  of  the  solace  of  tobacco  for  two  or  three  hours,  I 
prefer  them  to  a  music-hall  performance. 
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When,  however,  we  come  face  to  face  with  great  drama  we 
must  not  approach  it  only  with  a  full  stomach,  and  a  desire 
for  two  or  three  hours  amusement.  In  its  origins  the  drama 
was  something  more  than  an  after  dinner  entertainment,  and 
it  is  largely  because  the  theatre  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
only  a  place  of  amusement  that  the  present  condition  of  our 
drama  is  at  so  low  an  ebb.  Until  we  can,  as  a  nation,  regard 
the  theatre  in  a  more  serious  spirit,  and  get  away  from  the 
point  of  view  that  it  is  only  a  means  of  recreation,  somewhat 
more  respectable  than  a  music-hall,  there  is  not  much  hope  for 
the  drama  as  a  great  art. 

To  have  the  power  to  recognise,  and  to  appreciate  what  is 
best  in  any  art  demands  not  only  some  amount  of  study  of  that 
art,  but  conscious  effort  of  the  mind  when  brought  in  relation 
to  it,  just  as  the  ability  to  climb  the  higher  peaks  of  a 
mountainous  country  entails  previous  training,  and  sustained 
physical  exertion  when  in  face  of  the  task.  What  is  common- 
place and  trivial  makes  its  appeal  at  once,  and  to  the  least 
thinking  of  mortals,  but,  fortunately  for  the  dignity  and  value 
of  all  the  arts,  the  impression  made  soon  fades ;  quickly  does 
it  become  wearisome,  and  consequently  neglected  and  forgotten. 
For  all  time  the  obvious  must  naturally  be  the  most  popular 
art,  because  the  greater  number  of  people  can  so  readily  be 
moved  by  it.  Thousands  have  been  delighted  by  Kipling's 
"Absent  minded  Beggar"  who  know  nothing  of,  and  if  they  did 
would  care  little  for,  his  "Recessional" ;  "East  Lynne"  on  the 
stage  has  drawn  tears  from  the  eyes  of  millions  who  would 
have  found  "King  Lear"  a  bit  of  a  bore. 

Great  art  of  any  kind  asks  from  us  something  more  than  the 
desire  merely  to  be  pleased.  Whilst  it  can  give  us,  perhaps, 
the  highest  form  of  pleasure  it  needs  in  return  that  we  should 
give  something  of  ourselves  for  its  appreciation.  It  insists 
upon  our  yielding  a  patient  attention  to  its  qualities;  of  our 
exercising  strenuous  thought  to  grasp  its  significance.  It  is 
useless  to  approach  it  in  the  eager  and  thoughtless  spirit  of 
recipients  of  casual  pleasure.  Yet  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  the 
majority  of  people  visit  the  theatre,  and  without  a  thought 
beyond  that  of  passing  some  possible  idle  or  tedious  hours. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  blame  the  theatrical  proprietors  and 
managers  for  the  dramatic  fare  they  provide  for  their  cus- 
tomers. They  are  out  to  make  money,  not  for  the  sake  of  their 
health  or  to  elevate  public  taste. 
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The  drama's  laws,  the  drama's  patrons  give, 

For   we   that   live  to   please,   must  please   to   live. 

is  a  couplet  as  true  as  it  is  admirably  expressed.  It  tersely 
puts  the  business  point  of  view  of  the  theatrical  profession. 
It  is  therefore  the  more  desirable  that  there  should  be  attempts 
to  deal  with  the  drama  in  a  serious  spirit,  as  we  see  being  done 
by  those,  all  honour  to  them,  and,  I  hope,  some  profit,  who  are 
seeking  to  establish  Repertory  Theatres,  and  by  those  who 
desire  to  erect  to  the  memory  of  Shakespeare  a  National 
Memorial  wherein  the  public  may  learn  that  a  theatre  should  be 
something  besides  a  mere  place  of  amusement. 

Mr.  J.  E.  CRAVEN  read  a  humorous  paper  satirising  the  craze 
for  creating  commercial  companies,  its  title  being  "The  Barrow- 
ford  Duck  Company." 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  F.JX  read  a  short  paper  on  "Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes." 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  followed  with  a  paper  entitled  "In 
Blackberry  Time." 

Mr.  J.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON  read  two  original  poems,  "A 
Sick-room  Epistle"  and  "A  Twilight  Fantasy."  Here  is  one  of 
them :  — 

A  TWILIGHT  FANTASY. 

Just  now  I  have  nothing  to  do 

While  prone  on  my  couch  I  am  lying, 

But  watch,  in  the  fathomless  blue, 

The  swallows  and  house-martins  flying. 

I  send  my  thoughts  soaring  afar 

Through  vast  luminiferous  spaces 
To  reach  a  daedalian  star 

Where  the  Present  the  Future  embraces. 

And  there,  on  a  bridge  like  a  thread 

That  spans  the  profundities  under, 
I  hearken,  in  soul-stricken  dread, 

To  a  silence  more  awful  than  thunder. 

Around  me  the  sun-systems  sweep 

In  orbits  the  mind  cannot  follow  ; 
But  where  all  the  winds  are  asleep 

In  gulfs  that  seem  empty  and  hollow, 
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The  nebulous  atoms  at  play 

In  cycles  incessantly  curling 
Create,  so  astronomers  say, 

New  worlds  that  will  never  cease  whirling. 

Until,  in  uncountable  years, 

In  sheer  depths  of  ether  abysmic, 
These  rolling  magnificent  spheres 

Shall  meet  in  a  clash  cataclysmic : 

And,  hurled   from  their  unstable  thrones 

Like  Titan's  outworn  and  senescent, 
While  falling  through  infinite  zones, 

Be  calcined  in  fires  incandescent ; 

Or  else,  growing  feeble  and  numb 

With  aeons  of  icy  congealing, 
Each  petrified  globe  shall  become 

Like  a  corpse  without  motion  or  feeling. 

As  the  mind  cannot  shake  itself  free 

From,  the   dreams  that  in  sleep  are  enthralling, 
So,  in  daylight  or  darkness,  to  me 

This  dream  of  dead  worlds  is  appalling. 

I  shudder  to  think  of  a  day 

When  my  spirit,  all  lonely  and  friendless, 
In  the  stark  desolation  may  pray 

For  an  end  to  a  life  that  is  endless. 

Is  this  wonderful  universe  made 

Of  matters  so  fragile  and  tender, 
That  moons  like  wan  meteors  will  fade? 

That  the  suns  shall  be  shorn  of  their  splendour? 

That  great  constellations,  sublime 

Beyond  man's  conception  shall  dwindle? 

And  orbs  be  extinguished  by  time 
That  eternity  cannot  rekindle? 

Will  the  lamps  that  unceasingly  shine 

In  the  wide-open  windows  of  heaven 
With  a  radiant  effulgence  divine, 

Disappear  like  the  swift-flashing  levin? 
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Long  ago,  on  the  watch-towers  at  night 

The  royal  diviners  Chaldean 
Cbnsulted  the  stars  in  their  flight 

Through  the  cloudless,  serene  empyrean, 

For  a  sign :  and  with  fatalist  eyes 

Sought  the  meaning  of  life  and  mutation  ; 

But  the  solemn,  inscrutable  skies 

Kept  the  secret  of  death  and  creation. 

No  more  will  the  Magi  behold 

The  splendid  star-fretted  pavilion  : 
And  the  kings,  clothed  in  purple  and  gold, 

Are  wrapped  in  the  robe  of  oblivion. 

They  have  gone  like  the  fugitive  hours 
That  pass  in  a  stream  everflowing: 

And  over  their  temples  and  towers 
The  sand  of  the  desert  is  blowing. 

What  is  this  existence  of  ours  ? 

A  bubble?  a  vapour  exhaling? 
A  prey  of  implacable  Powers  ? 

A  part  of  a  fight  unavailing? 

Is  it  only  a  wind-whiffled  fire 

Of  daily  desires  briefly  burning, 
Like  the  flames  of  a  spice-sprinkled  pyre 

To  the  heap  of  charred  embers  returning? 

In  the  mystical  lore  of  the  East 

The  nations  once  placed  their  reliance:  — 

The  oracular  voices  have  ceased, 

And  men  pay  their  homage  to  science. 

More  and  more  w©  make  Nature  reveal 

Hidden  facts  that  are  strange  and  entrancing; 

Yet  our  knowledge  resembles  a  wheel 
That  revolves  but  is  never  advancing. 

If  we  knew  all  that  wise  men  have  said, 

There  would  still  be  some  tears  in  our  laughter : 

We  should  sorrow  and  mourn  for  our  dead : 
We  should  fear  the  mysterious  Hereafter. 
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Sometimes  in  my  garden  I  gaze 

On  the  measureless  firmament  glowing 
With  myriads  of  jewels  whose  rays 

Fill  the  zenith  with  light  overflowing. 

I  look  on  their  numbers  untold : 

I  am  caught  in  the  net  of  their  glory : 
And,  like  the  soothsayers  of  old 

I  fain  would  unravel  their  story. 

In  my  boyhood  a  hope  had  its  birth, 

And  in  age  the  same  feeling  I  cherish, 
That  the  heavens  and  this  beautiful  earth 

Shall  not  utterly  vanish  and  perish. 

The  planets  astrologers  saw 

Mount  the  sky  on  impalpable  pinions, 
Still  move,  in  harmonious  law, 

Through  the  realm  of  celestial  dominions. 

And  all  the  white  splendours  that  gleam 

In  the  brooding  expanses  supernal 
Like  censers  new-lighted,  I  deem 

They  will  be — like  the  Maker — eternal. 

There  is  solace  in  faith  and  belief : 

But  in  moments  of  doubt  and  dejection, 

The  heart  finds  its  surest  relief 
In  sweet  human  love  and  affection. 

The  visions  and  fancies  have  flown 

That  lately  were  crowding  and  thronging ; 

I  am  weary  of  being  alone : 

For  a  dearly- loved  face  I  am  longing. 

To  the  height  of  the  sun-suffused  dome 

The  soft-footed  shadows  are  nearing: 
The  slow-winging  rooks  have  gone  home : 

The  lights  on  the  hill  are  appearing. 

Outside  is  the  gathering  night: 

In  the  room  is  a  stillness  unbroken:  — 
My   heart  gives   a   leap  of  delight:  — 

An  adorable  voice  has  just  spoken. 


D 
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Mr.  HENRY  MILLS  contributed  a  paper  descriptive  of  "How 
the  Man  Climbed  Cheops." 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  a  paper  entitled  "Under  a  Fool's 
Cap." 

Mr.  J.  H.  SWANN  followed  with  this  impression:  — 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

The  glare  and  glitter  of  lighted  shop  windows  (the  winter 
afternoon  is  dull) ;  the  seemingly  endless  stream  of  passers-by 
whose  varied  faces  give  us  innumerable  impressions  ;  the  muffled 
roar  of  traffic  over  wooden  pavement;  the  struggle  of  horses' 
feet  upon  the  slippery  road ;  the  rush  of  motor-cars :  the  sharp 
cries  of  newsboys: — then  the  noise  of  London  recedes  into  a 
distant  mutter.  We  become  conscious  of  the  impressive  silence 
of  historic  centuries  embodied  in  the  sombre  walls  and  dim 
roof  of  the  great  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster. 

Amid  the  shadows  we  find  our  way  to  the  lighted  choir  where 
service  is  to  be  held.  The  tide  of  music  rolls  from  the  organ 
through  the  great  building ;  hymns  are  sung,  prayers  said,  and 
the  preacher's  voice  is  heard,  strange  in  the  listening  church, 
as  he  speaks  of  things  not  bounded  by  mortal  time.  Then 
comes  the  singing  of  sundry  old-time  Christmas  carols. 

The  lights  only  indicate  where,  high  above,  rises  the  dark 
mystery  of  the  vaulted  roof ;  in  deep  shadow  are  the  chapels  in 
which  lie  the  mighty  dead, — men  and  women  who  move  through 
the  far-reaching  story  of  our  native  land.  Darksome  and  vast, 
too,  is  the  great  nave  with  its  massive  pillars,  reared  surely 
by  giants  and  not  by  men.  Like  an  island  of  light  in  the 
haunted  gloom  is  the  choir  where  the  candles  give  forth  a  soft 
radiance.  From  it  there  rises  the  sound  of  fresh  young  voices 
whose  notes  so  pure  and  sweet  contrast  vividly  with  the 
surrounding  sense  of  venerable  antiquity.  And  it  is  of  the 
Child  they  sing;  old  as  the  Christian  centuries  yet  ever  new  and 
ever  welcome. 

There  is  a  wonderful  charm  about  those  old-time  words  and 
melodies;  sweet  and  simple  in  contrast  with  memories  of  the 
gorgeous  and  impressive  pomp  of  coronations,  and  the  solemn 
funeral  music  of  the  burials  of  great  men  and  queenly  women. 
For  we  are  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

A  master  is  at  the  organ,  and  the  singing  voices  have  an 
accompaniment  of  exquisite  harmonies  and  variations.  The 
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whole  effect  is  so  lovely  that  at  time.*  \ve  hold  our  breath  fearful 
of  missing  a  single  note.  Surely  the  great  folk  lying  "em- 
prison 'd  in  black  purgatorial  rails1'  in  the  cold  side-chapels 
must  also  be  listening ! 

All  too  soon  the  last  enchantments  of  the  music  have  been 
breathed  and  the  rustlings  and  slight  stumblings  of  the  de- 
parting congregation  are  heard.  The  bustle  and  noise  of 
London  streets  surge  round  us  once  more,  but  there  remains  a 
precious  memory  that  may  not  pass  with  the  flying  years. 

Mr.  WALTER  EMSLBT  concluded  the  proceedings  by  reading 
three  original  poems,  "  Katey's  Kiss,"  "  Tic,"  and  "  Mickey 
Mulligan's  Aryplane,"  two  of  which  follow:  — 

KATEY'S  KISS. 

What  makes  my  eyes  to  sparkle  so? 
What  makes  my  cheeks  seem  all  aglow? 

She  can't  resist  me! 
Why  am  I  thrilled  from  top  to  toe? 

Dear   Katie  kiss'd  me ! 

Her  arms  about  my  neck  she  twined, 
Her  raven  hair  was  unconfined, 

She  said  she'd  missed  me! 
I  said,  "And  do  you  really  mind?" 

And  Katie  kissed  me ! 

That's  why  my  brain  is  all  on  fire  I 
That's  why  I'm  filled  with  sweet  desire  I 

Cupid  !  assist  me  ! 
I'll  give  it  back  when  I  come  nigh  her  ! 

Kind  Katey  kissed  me! 

TIC ! 

This  tic  !  Oh  dear  this  cursed  tic  ! 
Subtlest  invention  of  Old  Nick 

To  make  man  swear  ! 
It  almost  drives  me  mad  with  pain 
'Tis  jumping  up  and  down  again 

From  chin  to  hair ! 
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Here  I've  been  sitting  fifteen  hours 
With  fist  on  jaw,  for  by  the  powers 

I  cannot  work ! 

I've  kicked  the  cat  and  smashed  the  pots 
I've  cursed  and  sworn  lots  upon  lots 

(Another  jerk !). 

Oh  dear!  my  jaw!  What  have  I  done 
That  I  must  thus  be  put  upon 

And  knocked  about? 
I  try  to  stand  it  like  a  man, 
I'm  doing  everything  I  can, 

I'll  have  it  out ! 

(Another  twitch  !  Oh  Sear  !  Oh  dear  ! 
I'm  going  mad  'tis  very  clear, 

Get  down  you  dog!). 
I've  got  a  stocking  up  my  face, 
Oh !  for  a  little  breathing  space  ! 

(Another  jog !). 

It  darts  and  starts,  it  flirts  and  jumps 
With  sundry  stops  and  sundry  bumps 

All  up  my  "mug," 

And  then,  if  I  should  ope'  my  mouth 
There's  zig-zag  pains  east,  west,  north,  southr 

(Oh!  what  a  tug!). 
Let's  see — to-day  is  Saturday, 
To-morrow  Sunday,  should  it  stay 

I  must  not  swear  ! 
At  least  I  shouldn't  like  to  do 
I  never  felt  in  such  a  stew 

I  do  declare ! 

I've  tried  tobacco,  alum,  salt 
And  found  them  ev'ry  one  at  fault, 

They  will  not  cure ! 
I've  held  my  face  close  to  the  fire 
It  did  naught  but  arouse  my  ire 

Of  that  I'm  sure ! 
I  can  do  nothing  else  but  prance 
And  rave  and  jump  and  yell  and  dance 

(Again  !  Oh  lor  !). 

Ye  fiends  and  torturers  hold  ye  !  stay ! 
And  let  me  die  in  peace  to-day, 

Oh  dear,  my  maw  1 
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Several  interesting  local  books  were  exhibited.  Mr.  ERNEST 
MARRIOTT  displayed  a  series  of  water-colour  drawings  of  views 
on  the  Continent,  and  Mr.  T.  L.  COOPER  showed  a  remarkable 
collection  of  photographic  land-  and  sea-scapes  and  portraits 
produced  by  him  in  a  highly  artistic  style. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  29,  1909.— The  President,  Mr.  GEO. 
MILNER,  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  GEO.  ELCE  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "Cobbles  from  a 
Coal  Heap." 

Mr.  A.  H.  M.  Gow  contributed  a  short  paper  under  the  title, 
"A  Sin  of  Omission." 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  as  follows  the  principal  paper  on 

PIERRE  DE  RONSARD  AND  THE  PLEIADE. 

Tossed  back  and  forth  between  flattery  and  ridicule 
the  name  of  Ronsard  recalls  a  great  triumph  and 
a  greater  downfall,  -t  also  serves  to  mark  what  may  be 
called  "the  great  divide"  in  the  French  tongue;  there 
being  less  difference  in  the  three  centuries  between  the 
natural  language  of  Ronsard  and  that  of  to-day  than  in 
the  one  century  between  Yillon  and  Ronsard.  I  say 
language  only ;  in  poetry  the  dates  are  different.  The  line 
of  demarcation  in  poesy,  as  I  have  before  shown,  is 
distinctly  between  the  two  contemporaries  Charles 
d'Orleans,  the  last  of  the  mediaBvals,  and  Yillon,  the  first 
of  the  moderns.  With  the  passing  of  Clement  Marot  the 
twilight  of  the  dawn  of  modern  poetry  brightened  into  its 
early  morning  ushered  in  by  its  chanticleer  Ronsard.  To 
be  prosaic :  speaking  generally,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  division  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
between  the  Classical  and  the  Romantic  Schools,  and 
without  attempting  to  apportion  the  various  qualities 
derived  from  each  successive  progenitor,  Ronsard  is  the 
direct  ancestor  of  Hugo  and  De  Musset. 

All  the  poets  to  his  time  were  men  of  the  world  first, 
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poets  afterwards.  They  lived  their  lives  with  a  will ;  their 
poetry,  eminently  personal,  was  an  immediate  expression 
of  that  life.  To  understand  their  work  we  must,  perforce, 
know  their  biographies.  The  life  of  Ronsard,  whose 
activity  in  the  world  of  men  and  affairs  was  brief,  needs 
little  scrutiny,  since  the  major  part  of  his  best  poetry  is, 
in  relation  to  his  life,  impersonal.  It  is  a  poetry  of 
candlelight  rather  than  of  sunshine,  of  books  more  than  of 
men.  Like  Milton  the  blind,  Pope  the  cripple,  Elizabeth 
Browning  the  invalid,  Ronsard  the  deaf  set  himself  out 
a  malice  'prepense  to  be  a  poet.  The  marvel,  as  with  the 
other  three,  is  that  he  succeeded.  Poeta  nascitur  non  fit 
is  but  a  half-truth. 

Pierre  Ronsard  was  the  youngest  of  the  six  children  of 
the  Chevalier  Louis  Ronsard,  High  Steward  of  Francois  I., 
and  was  born  at  his  father's  mansion,  the  Chateau  de  la 
Poissonniere  in  Yendome,  on  September  llth,  1524;  in 
the  February  of  which  year  his  father,  with  the  King  and 
Clement  Marot,  were  captured  at  the  ill-fated  battle  of 
Pavia.  This  circumstance,  in  after  years,  gave  De  Thou, 
one  of  the  most  inveterate  adulators  of  the  poet,  the 
opportunity  for  a  memorable  epigram  that  "  the  birth  of 
Ronsard  had  compensated  the  loss  to  France."  This  was 
the  period  when  courtiership  first  became  a  profession  and 
a  knack  of  versification  one  of  its  necessary  qualifications. 
Louis  Ronsard,  accordingly,  wrote  a  little  verse  which 
chanced  to  be  of  sufficient  merit  to  receive  perfunctory 
praise  from  Marot.  From  this  circumstance  it  must  not 
be  assumed  that  the  son's  subsequent  proficiency  was  in 
any  degree  hereditary;  the  father's  strongest  feeling  for 
poetry — at  least  as  a  vocation — seems  to  have  been  con- 
tempt. It  was  not  till  the  elder  Ronsard's  death  in  1544 
that  Pierre  was  free  to  follow  his  bent  for  literature.  He 
was  taught  by  a  tutor  till  nine  years  old,  and  then  sent 
to  the  College  of  Navarre  in  Paris.  Here  the  rigour  of 
scholastic  discipline  and  the — even  in  those  days  notorious 
— severity  of  Yailly,  the  principal,  bred  revolt  in  the 
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mind  of  the  wayward  and  petulant  boy,  who,  in  six 
months,  left  the  College  for  the  Court.  His  father, 
noting,  though  so  tender  in  age,  his  skill  in  arms,  decided 
he  should  carve  his  meat  with  his  sword.  Though  the 
collocation  of  "  sword  and  pen  "  is  now  sufficiently  familiar 
it  is  none  the  less  anomalous  that,  as  afterwards  with 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  military  exercises  should  constitute 
an  apprenticeship  to  metrical  ones.  Still,  it  is  traditional 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  the  times  of  the  Troubadours  and 
Trouveres.  There  occur  to  our  minds  at  once  Charles 
d'0rle"ans,  our  own  Richard  Lion-Heart,  James  I.  of 
Scotland,  Sidney,  Raleigh  and  (in  less  degree  in  arms)  Ben 
Jonson. 

The  Chevalier  Ronsard,  then,  took  his  son  to  Francois 
at  Avignon.  After  three  years  at  Court  Pierre,  handsome, 
well-built,  excelling  in  a  variety  of  physical  exercises, 
drew  the  particular  attention  of  the  Dauphin,  who  took 
him  as  page,  the  first  real  step  to  courtierdom.  Three  days 
later,  on  the  death  of  his  master  (poisoned,  some  say, 
by  the  Count  of  Moiitecuculo,  envoy  of  Charles  V.)  he  was 
attached  to  the  suite  of  the  King's  third  son,  Charles, 
Due  d'Orleans,  with  whom  he  remained  till  1537,  when  he 
accompanied  the  train  of  Marie  de  Lorraine,  recently 
married  to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  to  Edinburgh.  He 
stayed  with  the  Scottish  Court  for  upwards  of  two  years; 
spent,  on  his  way  home,  six  months  in  England,  where 
he  learned  something  of  the  language;  and  returned  to 
France  to  the  service  of  the  Due,  who,  more  than  ever 
charmed  by  his  appearance  and  intelligence,  employed 
him,  albeit  so  young,  on  a  series  of  secret,  but  not  very 
important,  personal  missions  to  Flanders,  Zealand  and 
Scotland.  In  all  these  journeyings  he  had  the  Rabelaisian 
faculty  for  employing  his  odd  quarter-hours;  by  this 
means  learning,  through  the  introduction  of  a  Scottish 
courtier,  Horace  and  Virgil's  ^Eneid  by  heart ;  picking  up 
a  speaking  acquaintance  with  the  languages  of  the  various 
countries  he  travelled ;  reading  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  the 
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older  French  poets,  the  more  modern  Yillon,  Marot  and 
Le  Maire,  from  whom,  "  like  the  goldwasher,  he  gathered 
many  a  precious  nugget."  Even  so  early  as  his  twelfth 
year,  if  we  credit  his  autobiographical  "  Poeme  "  to  Pierre 
L'Escot — we  may  dismiss  all  doubt  since  printed  books 
were  scarce  and  expensive  and  novels  and  other  such 
distractions  had  not  yet  come  into  being — he  began,  with 
a  child's  imitative  facility,  to  write  verse.  With  all  this — 
for  the  period- — wealth  of  learning  it  is  not  surprisng  that, 
when  the  term  of  his  pageship  ended  on  his  attaining  his 
sixteenth  year,  he  should  be  appointed  Secretary  to  Lazare 
de  Baif,  the  King's  Ambassador  to  the  Diet  of  Spira.  The 
ambassador  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  Jean  Antoine, 
who  was,  equally  with  Ronsard,  interested  in  the  study  of 
poesy.  Thus,  without  any  thought  of  it  as  yet,  was  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Pleiade.  The  embassy  concluded, 
Ronsard's  secretarial  offices  were  transferred  to  Guillaume 
de  Langey,  the  King's  Lieutenant  in  Piedmont,  with 
whom  he  remained  for  a  short  time. 

On  his  return  to  France  a  serious  illness,  brought  on  by 
fatigue,  exposure  and  overstrain,  left  him  with  a  legacy 
of  deafness  of  sufficient  moment  to  deprive  him  of  all 
chance  of  what  promised  to  be  a  brilliant  diplomatic 
career.  This  infliction  the  flatterers  of  his  middle  age 
styled  "  fortunate."  They  discovered  an  analogy  between 
him  and  Homer ;  the  Greek,  after  his  blindness,  becoming 
a  great  painter  in  words,  the  Frenchman,  hard  of  hearing, 
a  great  harmonist  in  poesy ;  each  wrote  an  Epic ;  in  short, 
Ronsard  was  the  Homer  of  France.  It  is  unjust  to  saddle 
Ronsard  with  the  fulsome  folly  of  his  friends.  We  will 
not,  therefore,  further  pursue  this  adulatory  analogy, 
which,  in  truth,  should  be  restricted  to  biographical 
coincidences  only.  The  comparison  should  end  with  the 
fact  that  Ronsard  wrote  an  Epic.  It  was  his  great 
ambition.  It  was  also  his  great  failure.  Ronsard's 
infirmity  caused  him  to  transfer  the  office  of  the  ear  to 
the  eye,  and,  in  lieu  of  talking  with  men,  to  chat  with 
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books.  A  man  cannot  do  better  under  such  an  affliction, 
which  has  these  advantages  if  not  consolations  :  that  books 
can  give  more  than  talk,  and  bores  and  time-wasters  can 
be  more  quickly  wearied.  Was  it  not  a  remark  of  Johnson 
that  it  was  easier  to  shut  up  the  best  of  books  than  the 
worst  of  bores? 

In  quiet  defiance  of  the  express  command  of  his  father, 
who  had  laid  an  interdict  upon  "  the  trade  of  rhymester," 
Ronsard  attended,  evening  by  evening,  the  lessons  that 
the  Hellenist,  Jean  Dorat,  was  giving  to  young  de  Baif. 
Upon  the  elder  Ronsard's  death  soon  after,  the  future  poet 
and  de  Baif  secluded  themselves  in  the  College  of  Coqueret 
in  Paris,  of  which  Dorat  was  principal.  Under  his 
supervision  and  that  of  the  erudite  Adrian  de  Turnebre, 
reader  to  the  King,  the  two  youths  worked  together  for 
five  years;  in  themselves  a  small  mutual  improvement 
society,  Ronsard  the  more  skilled  in  the  French  tongue, 
de  Baif  in  the  Greek.  Binet,  the  earliest  biographer  of 
Ronsard,  gives  a  strange  and  rather  incredible  picture  of 
their  laborious  enthusiasm :  "  Ronsard,  having  in  his 
youth  been  nurtured  at  Court  and  accustomed  to  late 
hours,  used  to  continue  his  studies  even  to  two  and  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  011  lying  down  awakened  Baif, 
who  rose,  took  the  candle,  and  thus  did  not  allow  the  seat 
to  grow  cold."  Without  further  particulars  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  this  division  of  labour  was  of  service ;  how  the 
studies  of  Baif  availed  the  sleeping  Ronsard?  During 
these  indefatigable  years  at  Coqueret  Remi  Belleau  and 
Antoine  de  Muret  attended  the  College,  the  one  destined 
to  become  the  disciple  of  the  poet,  the  other,  though 
not  of  the  Pleiade,  his  commentator.  In  this  period,  too, 
Ronsard,  on  his  return  from  a  journey  in  Poitiers,  met  by 
chance  a  hot-headed  Angevin  youth,  a  poet,  impatient  of 
restraint,  burning  with  energy  sufficient  for  the  whole 
Pleiade,  who  assimilated  in  as  many  months  the  know- 
ledge his  companions  had  taken  years  to  attain,  the  actual 
pioneer  of  the  literary  revolution,  the  man  who  commenced 
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active  operations  before  his  fellow-conspirators  had  quite 
made  up  their  minds  as  to  their  policy.  This  was  Joachim 
du  Bellay,  cousin  of  Ronsard's  former  master,  Guillaume 
de  Langey.  A  little  later  the  "  Brigade,"  as  this  coterie 
of  literary  students  was  first  named,  was  joined  by 
Estienne  Jodelle  and  Pontus  de  Tyard.  By  the  accident 
of  their  number  (leaving  out  of  count  Antoine  Muret,  the 
Za chary  Grey  of  Ronsard)  being  seven,  they  appropriated 
the  name  of  the  "  Pleiade "  from  that  septet  of  Greek 
poets  who  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus. 

A  brief  glimpse  of  the  "  Pleiades,"  other  than  Uonsard, 
is  all  that  can  be  given  in  the  limits  of  this  paper.  Though 
most  of  them  were  considerable  figures  in  the  literature  of 
the  period,  they  must  be  sacrificed  that  we  may  make 
holiday  with  Ronsard  their  leader.  Jean  Dorat  has  been 
already  alluded  to  in  his  character  of  pedagogue  and 
instructor.  .He  was  a  member  of  the  group  more  by  virtue 
of  such  character  than  of  any  activity  he  displayed  in  its 
propaganda,  the  dark  star  of  the  constellation.  Though 
he  wrote  occasional  verse  he  produced  nothing  of  import- 
ance. 

Foiitus  de  Tyard  similarly  added  little  to  the  movement 
beyond  the  authority  of  his  learning  and  his  social 
position.  He  died  Bishop  of  Chalons. 

Estienne  Jodelle,  the  youngest  member  of  the  school, 
did  considerable  work  for  the  cause.  In  poetry  he  helped 
to  popularise  that  concentrated  essence  of  lyrical  emotion, 
the  Sonnet,  which  had  been  just  introduced  into  France 
by  Melin  de  St.  Gelais,  a  follower  of  Marot.  It  was  in 
drama,  however,  that  his  faculty  lay.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  French  stage,  though,  by  his  work,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  French  theatre  was  yet  founded.  His  tragedies, 
"  Cleopatra  "  and  "  Dido,"  and  his  comedy  "  Eugene  " 
modelled  after  the  Greek,  displayed  some  of  the  qualities 
of  the  Pleiadeian  method.  Exceeding  philological  truth 
by  falling  into  the  absurdity  of  endeavouring  (like  the 
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English  lexicographer,  Lemon)  to  make  his  native 
language  out  of  Greek,  he  stultified  in  considerable 
measure  the  good  qualities  of  the  school. 

•lean  Antoine  de  Baif  was  guilty  of  still  greater 
exaggeration.  In  his  youthful  enthusiasm  he  pushed  the 
Ronsardian  system  to  its  extremity.  Though  by  much  of 
his  poetry  he  assisted  in  fixing  the  rules  of  versification, 
yet,  in  his  persistent  attempts  to  naturalise  Latin  metres 
in  French — to  fit  French  feet  with  Latin  shoes — he  undid 
much  of  his  work.  Doubtless  it  was  a  fascinating  pursuit. 
For  a  time  it  seduced  even  Spenser.  To-day  it  is  the 
Adamant  011  which  the  jejune  university  poet  breaks  his 
wits. 

Remi  Belleau  was  the  principal  descriptive  poet  and 
poetical  translator  of  the  school,  his  chief  work  the 
"  Amours  et  Nouveaux  Echanges  de  Pierres  Precieuses." 
With  Ronsard's  sonnet  "  Quand  vous  serez  bien  vieille," 
and  Du  Bellay's  "  Vanneur,"  Belleau's  "  Avril  "  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  among  the  works  of  the  Pleiade. 

As  the  "  Heptameron  "  w.as  the  typical  prose  work  of 
tlio  period,  the  poems  of  Du  Bellay  were  its  typical  poetry. 
He  alone  of  the  literary  brotherhood  maintained  his  work 
at  a  uniform  high  level.  He  made  no  soaring  flights  into 
an  empyrean  where  none  could  follow  him,  nor  did  he 
ever  descend  below  the  limits  of  true  poesy.  While  not 
attaining  the  standard  of  Ronsard's  best  work,  in  nothing 
did  he  lay  himself  open  to  the  ridicule  which,  for  two 
centuries,  overwhelmed  his  friend.  A  master  of  the 
Sonnet,  he  wrote,  amongst  others,  a  Sequence  of  115  in 
praise  of  "  Olive,"  and  introduced  into  France  the  first 
Satire  in  regular  form.  He  was  considered  and  styled, 
with  much  justification,  the  French  Ovid;  and  him 
Spenser,  who  wrote  an  English  version  of  his  Sonnet 
Sequences  "  Les  Antiquites  de  Rome  "  and  "  Visions," 
called  "  the  first  garland  of  free  Poesie  that  France 
brought  forth."  Although,  after  Ronsard,  the  first  poet 
of  the  Pleiade,  he  is  less  famous  in  that  capacity  than  as 
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the  author  of  its  manifesto,  the  bombshell  that  signalled 
a  literary  revolution  the  like  of  which  had  not  been  known 
in  France  and  was  not  repeated  till  the  Romantic  move- 
ment in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This 
ultimatum  to  the  ignorant  was  the  famous  tract,  "  La 
Defense  et  Illustration  de  la  Langue  Fran9oise,"  issued  in 
1549.  Before  dealing  further  with  this  important  document 
— as  deservedly  celebrated  in  French  literature  as  Sidney's 
"  Defence  of  Poesie "  and  Milton's  "  Areopagitica "  in 
English — with  a  view  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  its 
aims  and  attainments,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  consider 
very  briefly  the  condition  of  French  poetry  at  the  moment. 
Clement  Marot  died  in  1544,  writing  to  the  last. 
Ronsard's  first  volume,  published  six  years  later,  was  in 
preparation  in  Marot 's  lifetime.  In  actual  time  there  is 
no  interval  between  these  prominent  poets.  If,  however, 
we  ignore  dates  and  consider  and  compare  their  work 
alone,  we  shall  find  nothing  save  the  language  that  marks 
them  as  contemporary.  Ronsard's  work  is  a  decided 
advance  upon  that  of  Marot;  nevertheless,  he  is  not  the 
better  poet.  Marot — with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms — 
wrote  little  that  was  not  poetry;  Ronsard  wrote  little 
that  was.  Marot,  with  speech  almost  as  modern  as 
Ronsard's,  was  largely  influenced  by  mediaeval  ideas,  and 
only  superficially  so  by  those  of  the  Renaissance.  He 
gathered  his  later  knowledge  less  from  books  than  the 
life  around  him,  and,  as  yet,  the  learning  of  the 
Renaissance  had  but  lightly  affected  that  life.  Erudition 
was  confined  to  the  studious,  who,  too  busy  acquiring,  had 
little  leisure  for  imparting  it.  Marot's  generation  possessed 
comparatively  little  of  the  new  knowledge  of  the  ancients, 
and  what  they  had  was  largely  through  Italian  and  Latin. 
Greek  was  Greek  to  them,  and  only  slightly  less  so  to  the 
succeeding  generation.  Even  Montaigne  confessed  that 
he  read  his  Plutarch  through  Amyot's  translation.  Under 
such  circumstances  intellectual  France  was  feeding  mainly 
upon  herself,  assimilating  the  old  ideas  again  and  again, 
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depending  on  verbal  invention  and  trick  for  dressing  them 
up  as  novelties.  Hence  her  intellectual  poverty.  Ronsard, 
in  his  twentieth  year — wherein  both  his  father  and  Marot 
died,  and  he  was  free  to  do  his  will — was  no  further 
removed  than  Marot  from  medievalism.  In  these  twenty 
years,  however,  swift  advance  had  been  made  in  the 
colleges  in  the  attainment  and  assimilation  of  the  newly- 
found  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the  dead  nations,  not 
only  through  the  Italian,  which,  in  their  high  regard  for 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  introduced  to  them  by  the  contact 
of  the  nations  in  the  recent  war  in  Italy,  they  looked  upon 
as  a  third  classic  tongue,  but  directly  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin.  When  Ronsard  accompanied  Baif  to  the  College 
at  Coqueret  he  had,  therefore,  the  dual  advantages  of  this 
twenty  years'  advance  and  of  the  tuition  of  Dorat,  perhaps 
the  finest  classical  scholar  in  France.  During  the  ensuing 
five  years  terminating  with  the  issue  of  Bellay's  pamphlet, 
Ronsard  withdrew  himself  more  and  more  from  the  study 
of  men,  so  casting  off  the  last  shreds  of  medievalism  and 
entered  more  deeply  and  thoroughly  into  the  study  of 
books,  so  acquiring  the  learning  that  advanced  his  poetry 
beyond  Marot's  in  modernity  and  made  him  aware  of  and, 
metaphorically,  blush  for,  the  national  ignorance.  The 
language  remained  for  all  literary  purposes  much  as  it 
was.  Poetry  was  enriched  less  by  new  words  that  subse- 
quently endured  in  the  language  than  by  the  introduction 
of  new  and  elastic  forms,  widening  and  strengthening  the 
capacity  for  expression,  and  by  the  raising  of  the  mere 
poetic  art  to  a  higher  plane  with  aims  and  aspirations 
theretofore  almost  unconsidered.  It  is  probable  that  this 
growth  of  poetry  would  have  taken  place  more  naturally  if 
more  gradually  had  versification  followed  the  path  it  was 
already  entering.  Marot  and  St.  Gelais,  while  retaining 
in  their  poems  the  full  aroma  of  their  native  country,  had 
successfully  acclimatised  in  France,  the  one  the  Martial 
epigram  and  Horatian  epistle,  the  other  the  Petrarchian 
sonnet  and  the  Italian  madrigal.  These  sufficiently 
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indicate  the  trend  of  poetry  in  1549.  Their  followers, 
however,  like  most  imitators  lacking  originality  and 
talent,  had  rapidly  fallen  into  mere  triviality.  The  tone 
of  poetry,  again  in  danger  of  degradation,  needed  raising 
and  strengthening.  Reform  was  necessary.  The  hour 
and  the  man  conjoined  when  Bellay's  "  whiff  of  grape  " 
finally  scattered  the  rags  of  medisevalism  to  the  winds  that 
blow  towards  oblivion. 

"La  Defense"  was  at  once  a  clever  pamphlet,  a  brilliant 
and  eloquent  pleading  and  an  kk  Art  of  Poetry."  The  first 
piece  of  literary  criticism  in  France,  it  remained  the  most 
noteworthy  to  the  time  of  Boileau.  Its  sole  object  was  the 
ennoblement  of  poetry.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  by 
two  methods :  first,  by  enriching  the  language  with  words 
and  metaphors  not  only  from  the  classic  but  from  the 
most  learned  and  literary  of  modern  tongues,  Italian, 
Spanish  and  English;  secondly,  by  the  introduction  into 
poetry  of  the  classic  forms.  Bellay,  in  his  plea  for  the 
first  method,  wrote :  "  Our  predecessors  have  left  our 
language  so  poor  and  naked  that  it  has  need  of  raiment 
and  ornament.  ...  It  has  flowered  with  but  meagre 
fruition,  not,  certainly,  through  any  natural  defect,  but 
through  the  neglect  of  those  who  had  the  tending  of  it." 
After  satirising  with  fine  discrimination  the  medieval 
affectations  and  conceits,  the  ignorance  and  absurdities  of 
much  contemporary  verse,  he  took  particular  pains  to  show 
that  mere  natural,  everyday  language  was  not  sufficient 
for  a  poet  who  desired  immortality  for  his  work;  his 
diction  must  be  something  above  the  colloquial ;  real 
poetry  was  too  high  and  sacred  for  a  flippant  tongue. 
A  Frenchman  must,  above  all,  write  French,  but  of  the 
purest,  noblest  strain,  which  must  be  attained  by  study. 
"  Study,  fast,  and  vigil  are  the  wings  with  which  the 
mind  of  the  poet  flies  to  Heaven,"  was  Bellay's  idea.  In 
recommending  new  forms  of  stanza  he  was  of  opinion  that 
"  to  translate  is  not  a  sufficient  method  whereby  to  elevate 
our  commonplace  tongue  to  the  standard  of  the  famous 
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ones.  What  then  must  we  do  ?  Imitate !  Imitate  the 
Romans  as  they  <lid  the  Greeks,  as  Cicero  followed 
Demosthenes  and  Virgil  Homer."  As  the  current  forms 
of  poetry,  Ballades,  Rondeaux,  Villanelles,  Chants-royals, 
were  too  pedestrian  and  ordinary,  he  urged  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  Horatian  ode  for  the  chanson,  tragedy  and 
comedy  for  moralities  and  farces,  satire  for  fantasie,  and 
the  sonnet,  which  he  styled  "  that  no  less  learned  than 
pleasant  Italian  invention,"  for  the  Dizain  and  Huitain. 
This  is,  and  must  needs  be,  a  very  bald,  matter-of-fact 
summary  of  an  eloquent  literary  work,  but  I  think  that  I 
have  laid  bare  the  two  axes  round  which  Bellay's  arguments 
respectively  revolved. 

In  view  of  the  extremes  to  which  the  poets  of  the 
Pleiade,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Bellay  himself, 
carried  their  doctrines,  "  La  Defense  "  has  been  described 
as  extravagant.  Save  for  two  illogical  passages — the  one 
suggesting  the  suppression  of  those  "  spiceries  "  (the  word 
is.  Bellay's)  the  beautiful  ballade  and  chanson  as  artificial 
and  the  substitution  of  the  no  less  beautiful  but  equally 
artificial  sonnet  (which  Shakespeare  styled  "  sugar'd  ") : 
the  other  suggesting  the  remodelling  of  the  language  at  a 
stroke  and  immediately — and  save  also  the  omission  of 
any  reference  to  the  use  by  Marot  and  St.  Gelais  of  classic 
forms  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  Bellay's  "  Defense  " 
seems  to  me  to  be  eminently  sane  and  sensible.  Even 
with  his  high  and  proud  idea  of  poetry  he  was  not 
extravagant;  simply  impatient.  Despite  contrary  allega- 
tions by  detractors,  he  had  no  intention  of  overwhelming 
or  destroying  his  mother  speech  with  a  flood  of  words 
foreign  to  its  genius.  His  recommendation  to  enrich  it 
from  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish  had  a  solid  basis  of  philo- 
logical truth,  and  in  less  measure  the  remark  applies  to 
Greek  and  English.  As  a  fact  the  doctrines  of  "  La 
Defense  "  have  welded  together  the  materials  of  modern 
French  and,  in  their  essentials,  have  survived  in  the 
substance  and  form  of  the  poetry  to-day.  So  much  for  the 
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ends — great  and  worthy,  however  ill-accomplished — of  the 
Pleiade.  Of  Bellay's  share  we  must  epilogise  that  the 
movement  was  legitimate,  its  birth  vigorous,  its  ideas 
splendid.  Its  author's  counsel  was  wise  and  far-seeing; 
his  poetry  and  language,  far  from  denaturalising,  was  a 
strengthening  and  broadening  of  that  of  Marot.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  Ronsard  practised  what  was 
preached. 

For  the  mistakes  and  blunders  of  the  Pleiade  Ronsard 
must  be  accounted  as  mainly  responsible.  He  led  the 
song.  If  the  tune  was  wrong  he  alone  was  blameworthy. 
The  voices  of  the  followers  were  but  feeble  echoes  of  the 
master's,  the  bleating  of  sheep  gone  astray.  Though 
Bellay  was  first  in  the  field  the  honour  of  the  initiative 
for  weal  and  woe  belongs  to  Ronsard.  His  first  book  of 
"  Odes,"  published  in  1550,  followed  hard  on  the  heels 
of  "  La  Defense."  He  was  the  exemplar  of  the  best  and 
worst  results  of  the  ideas  of  the  Pleiade.  In  considering 
his  work  we  need  dwell  no  further  upon  that  of  the  rest  qf 
the  group. 

Dealing  with  the  mere  material  of  poetry,  he,  at  first, 
tried  to  form  new  French  words  from  Greek  and  Latin, 
frequently  in  such  a  way  as  to  outrage  natural  and 
philological  laws  :  on  the  one  hand  taking  pure  Greek  or 
Latin  words  and  giving  them  French  terminations  for  the 
various  parts  of  speech;  on  the  other  using  a  well- 
understood  French  word  for  the  root  and  imposing  upon 
it,  according  to  his  caprice,  modifications  following  the 
syntactical  constructions  of  one  or  other  of  the  long- 
mummified  tongues.  A  single  word  from  a  phrase 
addressed  to  his  mistress  (who  must  needs  have  been  a 
blue-stocking  to  understand  it)  is  ample  illustration : 

For  are  you  not  my  sole  Entelechie  ? 

Comment  may  be  superfluous,  though  we  can  well  see 
how  necessary  a  commentator  was  if  much  of  Ronsard's 
work  was  not  to  remain  uncomprehended.  Guizot  says 
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the  word  was  invented  by  Aristotle  to  express  a  philo- 
sophical idea.  Antoine  Muret,  who  acted  the  interpreter 
for  Ronsard  as  amply  as  Zachary  Grey  for  Butler  and  a 
dozen  busy  folk  for  Browning,  exhausted  all  its  synonyms  in 
the  French  language  to  translate  the  word  into  "  perfec- 
tion." "  Hudibras  "  and  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book  "  have 
survived  the  good  attentions  of  their  friends.  That  part 
of  Ronsard's  work  in  which,  according  to  Boileau, 

The  muse  of  Ronsard  babbled  Greek  in  French, 

was  sufficiently  emetic  in  itself  to  ensure  its  rejection 
from  the  living  poetry  of  France. 

Ronsard's  second  long-continued  error  was  the  use,  at 
every  turn,  of  mythological  epithets.  Anything  and 
everything  in  the  ancient  Pantheon  was  worth  gathering, 
especially  if  it  was  unintelligible  to  the  multitude.  He 
dragged  into  the  light  such  a  procession  of  mouldering 
demi-gods  and  goddesses  that  Muret  had  much  ado  to 
tabulate  them.  Moreover,  as  his  mind  was  still  dappled 
with  medieval  lore,  incongruous  conjunctions  of  names 
were  not  infrequent.  His  19th  Elegy  exhibits  a  motley  of 
Ovid,  Solomon,  Pliny  the  Elder,  Lucretius  and  St. 
Chrysostom. 

Again,  Ronsard  endeavoured  to  form  a  language  for 
poetry  as  distinct  from  prose,  chiefly  by  discounting  the 
poetic  value  of  everyday  words.  In  fear  of  platitude  he 
trespassed  into  the  fantastic;  even  though  at  the  same 
time  he,  illogically,  blamed  others  who,  in  avoiding  the 
ordinary  tongue,  fell  into  similar  extravagances.  His 
aristocratic  training  further  misled  him  into  an  archeo- 
logical  use  of  terms  of  venery,  fence,  war,  equitation, 
love,  chivalry,  all  the  phrases  and  words  connoting  the 
occupations  of  the  nobility.  In  consequence  many  a  poem 
is  simply  an  armoury  with  all  its  paraphernalia  of  casque, 
cuirasse,  brasset,  greave  and  gauntlet,  but  the  warrior, 
the  soul,  is  absent.  Had  Ronsard's  principles  borne  in 
themselves  conviction  to  the  general,  French  poetry  had, 
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once  more,  become  an  entirely  aristocratic  pursuit,  under- 
stood only  by  the  initiated.  His  verse  was  undoubtedly 
famous,  but  limited  to  a  cult.  In  itself  it  contained, 
fortunately  for  posterity,  elements  inimical  to  the 
popularity  current  alike  in  Court  and  cottage.  His 
momentary  fame  rested  entirely  with  the  aristocracy,  who 
elevated  him  to  a  poetical  godhead.  Pierre  L'Escot, 
architect  of  the  Louvre,  carved  on  that  palace  a  "  Fame  " 
with  a  trumpet,  which  he  said  represented  the  Muse  of 
Ronsard.  This  was  not  perhaps  altogether  inappropriate, 
since  that  muse  had  elicited  from  Charles  IX.  a  really 
charming  little  poem,  the  best  act  that  can  be  recorded 
of  that  hysterical  monarch. 

Mons.  Nisard  has  antithetically  described  Ronsard's 
language  as  "a  medley;  pedantic,  unintelligible;  vague, 
wanting  coherence  and  analogy;  a  rich,  antique  mantle 
covering  a  poor,  withered  carcase;  a  parti-coloured  jargon 
of  living  and  dead  tongues — Italian,  Latin,  Greek  charged 
with  Homeric  phrases ;  descriptive  to  excess ;  novel  without 
the  need  of  it;  void  of  discrimination  or  taste;  at  once 
aristocratic  and  plebeian;  learned  and  barbarous;  a  pell- 
mell  of  boldness  and  impotence,  sterility  and  fatal 
facility,  puerility  and  virility,  gross  inexperience  and 
intense  refinement,  laxity  and  travail."  Malherbe's 
Gargantuan  pen-stroke — Racan  relates  that  he  found  that 
poet  reading  Eonsard,  running  his  pen  through  line  after 
line,  and  suggested  to  him  that  there  would  not  be  much 
left  to  approve  if  the  untouched  lines  represented  his 
approval,  whereupon  Malherbe  at  one  stroke  (so  says  the 
story)  ran  his  pen  through  the  whole  of  the  poems — 
Malherbe's  Gargantuan  pen-stroke  was  greatly,  though  not 
entirely,  justified. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  enter  into  any  account 
of  the  famous  quarrel  between  the  Marotians  and  the 
Eonsardists.  The  conceptions  of  the  latter  were  splendid ; 
but  their  failures,  most  of  all  that  culminating  effort, 
Eonsard's  fragmentary  and  much-heralded  epic,  "  La 
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Franciade,"  (which  ensured  the  poetical  bankruptcy  of 
the  Pleiade)  and  his  undoubted  but  unadmitted  indebted- 
ness to  Marot  for  the  forms  of  those  of  his  poems  which, 
for  the  last  two  centuries,  have  been  accounted  his  best, 
must  give  the  palm  to  the  followers  of  Marot.  Despite 
royal  intervention,  which  procured  a  truce  between  Marot's 
aged  champion,  St.  Gelais  and  Ronsard,  and  despite  a 
half -century  of  laudation  of  "the  great  hero  of  Parnassus," 
Malherbe's  ruthless  pen  and  Boileau's  equally  ruthless  line 
obscured  for  two  hundred  years  his  entire  work.  He  did 
not  die  but  slept.  He  lay  down  the  would-be  Homer  of 
France,  he  arose  its  Anacreon,  in  which  character  he  has 
poetically  survived. 

Let  us  pass  from  his  demerits  and  what  he  vainly  tried 
to  do  for  French  poetry,  and  turn  for  final  consideration 
to  the  good  he  actually  accomplished.  In  all  his 
endeavours,  wise  or  foolish,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that,  to  him,  a  poet  was  a  very  exalted — even  a  high 
religious — personage.  His  first  ode  sets  out  his  text, 
"  Those  whom  I  would  have  as  poets  must  be  the 
interpreters  of  the  gods  and  of  their  will,"  and  again, 
"  God  is  within  us  and  through  us  works  miracles."  He 
was  the  earliest  poet  of  consequence  in  France  to  take  this 
view;  it  was  with  a  full  sense  of  his  responsibility,  as 
complete  as  that  of  a  young  pastor  accepting  his  first  call, 
that  he  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  literature.  In 
such  case  sins  of  commission  and  omission  need  neither 
forgiveness  nor  excuse ;  let  them  be  quietly  lodged  in  some 
lethal  chamber,  and  there  an  end.  For  their  absolute 
innocuousness  Ronsard's  might  well  have  been  so  treated. 
They,  however,  roused  that  tea-cup  storm — to  be  classical 
— the  literary  frogs  and  mice  who  battled  so  amusingly. 
The  French  temperament  recalls  with  gratitude  whatever 
gives  it  real  and  intelligent  amusement.  So  Ronsard's 
mistakes  are  remembered  with  a  laugh. 

It  is  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  when,  as  a  youth, 
Sainte-Beuve  published  his  delicately  discriminating 
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"Tableau  de  la  Poesie  Frangaise  au  seizieme  siecle,"  that 
Ronsard  came  to  his  own.  This  ownership  is,  out  of  the 
bulk  of  his  labours,  very  small,  ten  fingers  full,  but  each 
finger  wears  a  jewel.  A  few  short  odes,  a  poem,  half-a- 
dozen  sonnets,  a  few  hymns,  these  are  all;  but  they  have 
caused  Ronsard's  name  to  live  down  the  centuries.  Many 
a  poet  has  survived  with  less.  His  sonnet  to  Cassandra 
beginning : 

Quand  vous  serez  bien  vieille,  au  soir  a  la  chandelle, 

one  of  the  earliest,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  French 
tongue.  Its  last  two  lines  : 

Vivez,  si  m'en  croyez,  n'attendez  a  desmain, 
Cueillez  des  aujourd'hui  les  roses  d©  la  vie. 

may  well  have  suggested  Herrick's 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  y©  may, 

Old  time  is  still  a-flying; 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

And  its  concluding  moral  : 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  us©  your  time ; 

And  whil©  you  may,  go  marry ; 
For  having  lost  but  once  your  prime, 

You  may  for  ever  tarry. 

Ronsard's  sonnet  is  more  exquisite  than  Herrick's  song. 
It  is,  as  ever,  impossible  to  do  it  justice  in  a  translation; 
we  get  the  picture  and  the  import,  but  the  colour  and  the 
melody  are  fainter.  With  apologies  I  append  a  version : 

When  you  are  very  old,  some  evening 
You'll  sit  beside  the  fire,  by  candle  ply 
Your  distaff,  chat  and  hum  my  songs  and  sigh 

"When  I  was  fair  of  me  dfd  Ronsard  sing." 

None  of  your  busy  maidens,  wearying 
It  may  be,  o'er  her  task  with  heavy  eye, 
But,  my  name  hearing,  rouses  instantly 

To  bless  your  name  that  had  such  honouring. 
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I  shall  be  low  beneath  the  grass  and  laid 
To  rest,  a  phantom  in  the  myrtle  shade; 
You  in  the  ingle,  old  and  bent  and  grey, 
My  love  regretting  and  your  proud  disdain. 
Love,  prithee  trust  me,  wait  no  coming  gain, 
But  gather  now  life's  roses  while  you  may. 

Ronsard  dealt  with  the  same  theme  in  his  famous  short 
"  Ode  to  Cassandra  "  : 

Mignonne,  allons  voir  si  la  rose, 
which,  in  its  turn,  brings  vividly  to  mind  Waller's 

Go,  lovely  rose  1 

Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me 

That  now  she  knows 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Then  die  1  that  she 

The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee, — 
How  small  a  part  in  life  they  share 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  symbolism  of  roses  that  the 
resemblance  lies.  These  poets  writing  thus  in  the  same 
half-century,  followed  a  charming  fashion.  The  parallel 
is  as  striking  in  the  idea.  Here  is  Ronsard's  ode,  so  far 
as  English  may  not  spoil  it : 

Love,  come  with  me  and  see  the  rose 
That,  this  day-dawn,  did  first  disclose 
Her  heart  of  crimson  "to  the  sun, 
And  note  if  she  yet  wears,  at  e'en, 
Her  wondrous  robe  of  ruddy  sheen 
Whose  tender  blush-tint  you  have  won. 

Alas !     See  in  how  short  a  space, 
Sweetheart,  she  droopeth  from  her  place 
And  all  her  glories  take  their  leave  1 
0  !  Ruthless  is  Dame  Nature's  sway, 
That  such  a  queenly  flower  should  stay 
From  morning  only  until  eve  ! 
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So,  Sweetheart,  trust  me  as  I  sing 
That,  while  your  days  are  flowering 
And  life  is  in  its  gay  forenoon, 
Cull  all  the  blossoms  of  your  youth; 
For,  like  this  rose,  old  age,  in  truth, 
Will  steal  your  beauty  all  too  soon. 

I  have  only  space  to  cite  one  more*  poem,  and  this  in 
illustration  of  Ronsard's  attitude  to  Nature  in  which  he 
forestalled  Wordsworth  in  his  less  philosophic  mood;  the 
first  French  poet  to  sing  Nature  in  a  simple  way,  for  her 
own  and  the  song's  sake,  as  naturally  as  a  skylark.  His 
odes  "  To  the  Hawthorn,"  "  To  the  Woods  of  Gastine," 
"  To  the  Spring  at  Bellerie,"  are  among  his  highest  work, 
and  display  his  love  for  natural  scenery  quite  indepen- 
dently of  any  moral  or  philosophical  idea.  He  was  content 
to  draw  his  picture  with  a  sympathetic  pen.  The  poem  I 
have  ventured  to  give  in  an  English  version  following  as 
closely  as  possible  the  metre,  rhythm  and  rhyme,  is  the 

ODE  TO  THE  HAWTHORN. 
Spring-sweet  hawthorn,  bourgeoning, 

Blossoming, 

Meadows  dappling  with  thy  snow, 
Thou'rt  enfolded  for  thy  charms 

In  the  arms 
Of  the  loving  vine  below. 

Sheltered  safely  'neath  thy  shade 

Ants  have  made 

Homes  and  garnere  for  their  store; 

Snugly  in  thy  rugged  breast 

Hides  a  nest 

That  the  bees  have  fashioned  o'er. 

And  the  pretty  nightingale, 

Whom  we  hail, 

With  her  well-beloved  spouse, 

For  the  shelter  thou  dost  give, 

Comes  to  live 

Every  summer  in  thy  boughs ; 
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On  thy  crest  she  weaves  her  nest, 

Cosiest 

Made  with  silk  and  woollen  fine, 
Where  she  rears  her  progeny 

Which  shall  be 

Daily  charge  and  care  of  mine. 
So  thrive  ever,  sweet  thorn-tree, 

Strong  and  free; 
May  nor  rudest  winds  that  blow, 
Woodman's  axe  nor  heat  nor  rime 

Nor  old  Time 
Ever  lay  thy  beauty  low. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Ronsard  introduced  the 
ode  into  French  poetry  and  the  word  into  the  language. 
His  imitations  of  the  Pindaric  ode  with  its  strophes, 
antistrophes  and  epodes,  had  but  ephemeral  success,  and 
that  chiefly  within  his  select  cult;  the  style  did  not 
sufficiently  accommodate  itself  to  the  language.  It  is 
amongst  his  Horatian  and  Anacreontic  imitations  that 
some  of  his  finest  poems  are  to  be  found.  In  the  Pindaric 
manner  his  only  outstanding  feature  was  the  certainly 
wonderful  rhythm ;  the  labour  was  obvious,  the  inspiration 
often  absent.  It  was  a  nappy  idea  to  characterise  these 
heavy  odes  by  the  invention  of  a  new  verb,  pindariser,  to 
Pindarise,  meaning  not  to  translate  Pindar  but  to  imitate 
him  with  laborious  effort  and  little  result.  Ronsard 
carried  imitation  too  far.  "  I  should  laugh,"  said  La 
Bruyere,  "  if  a  man  seriously  endeavoured  to  resemble  me 
or  to  speak  with  my  intonation  " ;  and  in  this  spirit  were 
most  of  the  poet's  imitations  received.  They  had, 
nevertheless,  a  beneficent  effect  on  poetry.  They  led 
Ronsard  to  study  rhythm  as  distinct  from  metre;  rhythm 
in  which  French  poetry  was,  to  his  time,  so  deficient; 
and  his  efforts  to  render  it  richer,  more  varied,  more 
sonorous  and  flowing  have  affected  all  later  French 
versification  to  its  great  advantage.  Boileau's  only  praise 
of  him  is  that  he  was  In  France  the  first 

Who,  in  the  art  of  noblest  cadency  was  versed. 
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Fate  was  curiously  ironical  towards  Ronsard  as  a  poet. 
At  first  sight  it  is  strange  that,  with  all  his  learning  and 
undoubted  capacity  for  poetry,  his  ambitions  should  be 
thwarted.  His  desires  to  enrich  the  language  by  "making 
new  words  and  damning  the  old  "  as  he  himself  said  : 
to  add  a  multitude  of  new  forms  to  poetry :  to  go  down  to 
posterity  as  an  epic  writer :  were  all  foiled  by  the  very 
means  he  employed  for  their  success — his  superweight  of 
learning  and  his  over-anxiety  for  the  fair  name  of  French 
poesy  which  he  regarded  as  part  of  the  national  honour. 
He  certainly  did  succeed  in  a  measure  in  the  first  two,  but 
only  by  means  which  he  had  at  one  time  decried.  His 
best  poems,  best  passages,  are  those  disclosing  the  fewest 
pseudo-words,  the  fewest  allegories  and  classical  allusions. 
Here,  where  he  has  followed  Marot,  he  was  more  simple, 
more  easy,  more  Gallic;  his  art  veiled  all  signs  of  labour. 
It  is  precisely  these  poems  wherein  he  was  most  truly 
French,  which  show  how  poetry  was  distinctly  advancing. 

His  epic  "  La  Franciade,"  like  Chapelain's  "  La 
Pucelle,"  was  a  marvel  in  manuscript  selections,  but  in 
extenso  in  print  it  was,  on  its  merits,  merely  a  damp  squib. 
That  Ronsard  should  publish  it  a  few  days  after  the  riot 
and  reek  of  Bloody  St.  Bartholomew  was  unfortunate; 
but  even  in  calmer  times  it  would,  as  a  writer  has  truly 
said,  "  have  been  insupportable  had  it  not  been  so 
grotesquely  amusing."  Three  years  later  (1575),  when 
Ronsard  heard  Tasso  read  part  of  the  manuscript  of 
"  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  he  said  :  "  I  am  but  a  semi-poet," 
and  forthwith  renounced  the  dream  of  his  life,  for  it  came 
to  him  that  he  would  never  be  the  Homer  of  France. 

From  this  time  Ronsard,  just  fifty  years  of  age,  did 
little  but  revise  his  work — and  that  none  too  wisely — in 
retirement  in  his  Abbey  of  Croix-Val.  His  greatest 
admirer,  Charles  IX.,  had  died  in  1574,  Jodelle  in  1573, 
Belleau  in  1577,  whilst  Du  Bellay's  fiery  spirit  had  flamed 
out  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy  so  long  before  as  1560.  So,  his  friends 
dying,  his  ambition  quenched,  his  infirmity  gaining  upon 
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him,  he  ceased  to  create,  and  contented  himself  solely 
with  revision.  Honours,  gifts,  pensions,  followed  him  in 
his  retirement.  As  Marot's  Psalms  were  sung  in  the  reign 
of  Francois  I.,  so  were  Ronsard's  pagan  odes  in  that  of 
Henri  III.  This  curious  admiration  extended  even  to 
England,  Elizabeth  bestowing  diamonds,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  a  silver  Pegasus.  He  died  December  27th,  1585, 
whilst  the  lamp  of  his  fame  still  burned  undimmed. 

Ronsard  was  not  a  great  poet.  He  was  obsessed  by  his 
knowledge  and  made  the  fundamental  mistake  of  invent- 
ing a  system  and  trimming  his  verse  to  fit  it,  often, 
unintentionally,  exemplifying  in  his  work  the  very  things 
he  set  out  to  condemn.  He  made  most  of  his  poems  as 
Genesis  imagines  the  birth  of  man,  fashioning  them  in  the 
likeness  exhibited  by  his  formula  and  then  endeavouring 
to  breathe  into  them  the  immortal  soul.  True  poetry  is 
not  born  in  this  way.  It  is  natural.  Like  a  tree,  it  grows 
slowly  from  a  seed — a  thought  containing  in  itself  all  the 
elements  of  life  and  growth.  Albeit  Ronsard  was  not  a 
great  poet,  a  Maker  in  the  supreme  sense  of  the  word, 
he  was  a  great  technologist  in  verse,  a  great  artist  in 
poetry,  a  signpost  who  could  not  himself  travel,  but  was 
indispensable  to  point  out  the  way  to  those  who  could. 

Little  of  his  verse  is  read  except  by  students.  We 
judge  of  a  poet  not  by  his  fecundity  but  by  his  quality, 
and  by  the  best  of  that  however  meagre  in  bulk.  Ronsard's 
best  was  not  much,  but  it  was  very  good. 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  6,  1909. — Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER,  Vice 
President,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  EDWARD  NEILD  read  the  following  short  paper.  The 
picture  to  which  it  referred  was  exhibited  in  illustration  of  the 
paper. 

AN  OLD  PICTURE  BY  A  FORGOTTEN  FLEMISH  PAINTER. 

By  the  courtesy  of  our  Honorary  Secretary  I  have  the  honour 
of  addressing  you  on  a  subject  which  has  long  interested  me, 
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and  asking  you  to  bear  a  part  in  the  rescue  of  a  very  fine 
craftsman  from  undeserved  neglect,  and  the  discredit  of  being 
carelessly  confounded  with  his  less  capable  relatives. 

To  help  us  in  the  duty  of  re-establishing  and  largely  re- 
discovering the  artistic  reputation  of  its  creator,  I  have  brought 
before  you  one  of  his  works  as  a  silent  but  effective  witness, 
and  a  few  copies  of  a  reproduction  and  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  October  number  of  the  "Connoisseur." 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  my  elder  brother,  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Neild,  who  as  a  youth  had  distinguished  himself  by 
carrying  off  the  Somerset  House  medal  in  a  competition  with 
professional  artists,  at  my  request  accompanied  me  to  a  sale  by 
private  treaty  of  a  collection  of  paintings;  three  of  these 
especially  attracted  our  attention,  and  after  a  little  bargaining 
we  were  for  the  first  time  owners  of  works  of  art. 

One,  after  careful  examinations  with  magnifying  glasses,  and 
repeated  washings,  we  at  length  found  to  be  a  signed  example 
of  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  little  Dutchmen.  Another,  a 
fine  breezy  bit,  is  still  unfathered.  The  third  upon  which  I 
invite  you  to  "true  deliverance  make"  is  an  "Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds"  that  for  more  than  twenty  years  was  the  subject  of 
unavailing  and  apparently  hopeless  enquiry,  whilst  affording 
me  a  fund  of  pure  pleasure  in  the  frequent  and  always  reverent 
contemplation  of  the  portrayal  by  a  Master  hand,  at  the  bidding 
of  an  even  more  masterly  mind  of  that 

Mystery  of  Love, 
Which  holy  angels  chanted  from  above. 

The  grand  colour  which  irradiated  the  picture,  with  the 
glory  of  a  Venetian  sky,  over  the  strangely  mingled  Roman 
ruins,  and  wooden  houses  of  the  Low  Country  was  ever  stimula- 
ting. I  shared  the  restfulness  of  the  little  group  who  gathered 
round  the  wondrous  Child,  and  found  no  real  incongruity  in 
the  racial  differences  of  Italian,  Dutch  and  Hebrew  peasantry 
who  blended  harmoniously  in  their  common  loving  interest, 
and  as  I  sympathised  with  their  joy,  which  lent  Divinity  to 
Humanity  ?  I  knew  the  artist  to  be  a  man  of  intensely  noble 
and  pure  purpose.  That  he  was  an  unusual  genius  was  proved 
by  the  finely  calculated  values  which  gave  the  lovely  ivory 
complexion  to  the  mother,  the  tender  tone  of  infant  flesh  to 
the  child,  the  simple  perfection  of  texture  to  the  relic  of  the 
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House  of  David,  the  silken  coverlet  on  which  he  reclines,  and  to 
the  leathern  wallet  of  the  kneeling  shepherd  whose  honest  face, 
tingling  with  the  frosty  air,  bespeaks  his  heartfelt  and  reverent 
emotion.  These  details  as  in  ;i  miniature,  of  the  foreground, 
contrast  well  with  the  middle  distances  of  more  delicate  pale 
blues  and  whites  of  the  distant  snowclad  hills;  over  all  there 
broods  peacefully  the  deep  blue  heaven  against  which  the  rimy 
foliage  of  a  tree  shows  white,  recalling  the  handling  of  Albrecht 
Durer  the  Evangelist  of  Art. 

Day  by  day,  the  question  recurred,  Who  was  the  author  of 
this  realisation,  so  far  as  mortal  man  can  realise,  of  that  far 
off  Divine  event,  that  scene  of  glowing  and  yet  solemnly  quiet 
beauty?  Opportunities  occurred  of  asking  the  owners  of  works 
of  art,  critics,  picture  dealers,  and  the  former  owner,  if  any 
of  them  could  give  me  the  desired  information,  but  none  of  them 
could  even  guess ;  equally  futile  were  my  own  examinations  of 
Catalogues  Haisonnees,  descriptions  of  the  methods  and  manner 
of  those  who  could  conceivably  have  proved  to  be  the  unknown 
master,  public  and  private  galleries  were  searched  in  vain  ; 
never  once  did  I  see  any  resemblance  to  the  rather  peculiar 
colour,  the  golden  halos  of  Byzantine  or  early  Siennese  art 
associated  with  the  same  period  of  Renaissance  work. 

Certain  clues  made  me  hopeful  that  some  day  I  should  be 
brought  into  friendlier,  because  more  intelligent,  relationship 
to  the  man  who  by  his  intense  workmanship  had  so  often  stirred 
my  inmost  soul. 

1.  The  general  tone  and  character  of  the  picture  told  me 
that  it  must  be  about  three  hundred  years  old. 

2.  From  the  foreground  and  scenery,   as  well  as   from  the 
homely  and  natural  treatment  of  several  of  the  peasantry  and 
of  their  humble  but  comfortable  homes,  from  the  canal  with  its 
waters  like  a  turquoise  under  the  high  crowned  bridge,  he  must 
have  been  brought  up  in  Holland. 

3.  The    Roman    ruins    from    whose   crumbling  capitals    the 
mountain  heather  waves  in  the  night  wind,  the  two  or  three 
distinctively  Italian  peasants,  and  the  other  more  highly  ideal- 
ised faces,  figures  and  dress  which  although  solidly  and  natur- 
ally painted,  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  lofty  conceptions 
of  Raphael  and  the  Caracci,  proved  conclusively  that  he  had 
studied  long,  ardently  and  to  good  purpose  in  Rome. 

4.  But   then    there    was    the  colour    which    told  of    Titian, 
Veronese  and  Giorgione:  — 
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In  characters  of  gold, 
That  never  shall  grow  old, 
But  through  all  ages  burn  and   shine 
With  soft  effulgence. 

But  for  the-  proof  of  Holland's  claim,  so  pure  so  harmonious 
and  lustrous  a  colourist  must  have  held  high  rank  among  the 
Venetians. 

5.  The  facility  of  his  technique,  his  manifest  pleasure  in  his 
task,    the    leisurely    attention    and    enthusiastic    devotion    he 
brought  to  his  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love,  told  beyond  all 
possible  cavil  that  this  man  was  not  the  first  of  his  family  to 
become  an  artist,  but  that  he  inherited  talent  and  opportunity 
from  a  long  ancestry  of  notable  artists,  and  that  he  had  been 
beloved  and  honoured,  the  worthy  recipient  of  wealth  and  fame, 
among  an  art-loving  and   prosperous  community  of  no  mean 
city. 

6.  And  on  this  chef  d'oeuvre,  he  had  lovingly  and  ungrudg- 
ingly, nay  joyously  spent  his  best  efforts,  the  most  imperishable 
colour  he  could  find  is  laid  on  with  no  sparing  hand  upon  a 
copper  plate,  which  again  is  strongly  backed  with  a  framework 
of  pine  as  cunningly  wrought  as  a  Stradivarius  and  surrounded 
with   a   suitable   gilt  frame  probably  selected   if   not  actually 
designed  by  the  artist. 

7.  Surely  in  the  picture  galleries  of  Holland  I  should  meet 
with   examples    from    the    pencil  of    this  worthy   compeer  of 
Rubens,  Vandyck  and  Rembrandt;  a  visit  to  Amsterdam,  the 
Hague  or  Brussels  would  reAreal  his  name,  and  then  his  history 
would  evolve  itself. 

Practically  all  these  surmises  proved  reasonably  correct. 

There  were  others  which  the  first  discovery  of  another  of  his 
works  proved  to  be  inaccurate,  for  example,  frequent  and 
reverent  cleaning  with  a  silk  handkerchief  reminded  me  that 
other  generations  of  admiring  owners  must  have  done  the  same, 
and  the  tenderest  treatment  repeated  during  three  centuries 
must  have  worn  the  paint  away  in  places,  the  halos  had 
suffered,  and  their  dimmed  glories  been  renewed  by  a  neces- 
sarily less  skilful  hand.  Then  again  the  distinctly  Jewish 
features  of  the  Madonna  and  Infant  had  eyes  that  in  all  that 
glow  of  brilliant  light  and  colour  seemed  devoid  of  lustre,  the 
fingers  of  Mary  looked  too  thin,  surely  these  eyes  had  been 
retouched  by  some  careless  restorer,  and  the  delicate  glaze  which 
showed  the  light  between  the  fingers  had  gradually  vanished 
under  too  vigorous  cleansings. 
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At  last,  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  I  was  enabled  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  principal  galleries  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  about 
three  years  ago  the  visit  to  Amsterdam  and  the  Hague  was 
repeated,  and  several  of  the  principal  German  Cathedrals  seen 
for  the  first  time. 

Within  half  an  hour  of  entering  the  Rijksmuseum  at 
Amsterdam,  I  was  delighted  to  find  myself  standing  before  a 
specimen  of  the  hitherto  unknown  master ;  it  was,  although 
clearly  inferior,  a  poor  relative  with  all  the  features,  even  to 
the  supposed  blemishes  which  I  had  wrongly  attributed  to  a 
restorer.  Frans  Francken  the  Second  was  undoubtedly  the  man 
I  had  so  long  been  looking  for.  Other  and  less  gifted  members 
of  the  Francken  family  could  be  found  on  the  walls  of  the 
Gallery  at  Antwerp  and  elsewhere,  but  nowhere  could  I  then 
find  another  sample  of  my  friend's  work,  until  on  a  second 
visit,  I  discovered  one  at  the  Hague,  so  that  my  experience  is 
in  direct  conflict  with  those  writers  who  assert  that  his  works 
are  very  numerous.  On  the  contrary,  for  one  Frans  Francken 
the  Second,  there  must  be  twenty  Vandycks,  and  perhaps  fifty 
Rubens,  and  of  those  attributed  to  him,  judging  from  photo- 
graphs and  other  evidence,  I  am  inclined  to  think  half  are  not 
genuine.  Then  he  is  unfairly  charged  with  being  a  painter  of 
mythological  subjects ;  the  examples  of  these  I  have  seen  quoted 
were  clearly  not  his, — of  painting  in  small  figures  for  other 
and  quite  second  rate  artists — of  painting  heraldic  devices, 
and  witch  scenes,  and  even  of  niggling  interiors  of  painters' 
studios,  in  which  he  introduced  in  miniature,  copies  on  the  walls 
of  other  and  quite  inferior  men's  work !  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury,  I  confidently  appeal  to  your  good  sense,  as  to  whether  a 
Master  who  at  almost  a  bound  was  at  the  age  of  33  raised  to 
the  highest  position  in  an  art  centre  which  in  some  and  not 
unimportant  respects  outdistanced  the  schools  of  Florence, 
Verona  and  Venice,  could  deliberately  degrade  his  talent  to 
these  paltry  and  ill-paid  efforts?  is  there  anything  in  the  honest 
simplicity,  the  high  feeling  and  lofty  purpose  he  shows  in  those 
works  which  are  indisputably  by  his  hand,  to  justify  for  a 
moment  the  unworthy  suspicion  that  he  could  stoop  to  such 
debased  art?  His  accusers  happily  fall  out  among  themselves, 
and  even  glory  in  their  ignorance,  as  if  it  were  a  virtue  not  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  indifferent  and  bad. 
Some  of  the  pictures  I  have  seen  attributed  to  him,  are  quite 
unlike  in  every  essential  respect  the  undoubted  examples  in  Am- 
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sterdam  and  at  the  Hague ;  in  other  cases,  one  writer  confidently 
asserts  a  work  to  be  that  of  Frans,  another  that  it  is  well  known 
to  be  by  John  Sebastian  Francks,  and  a  third,  that  it  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  by  Vandyck,  whilst  much  more  probably 
it  is  the  work  of  a  degenerate  who  bore  the  name  without 
inheriting  the  talents  of  Frans  Francken;  there  are  religious 
pieces  in  English  galleries  said  to  be  by  "Old  Francks"  ("Old 
Smith"  would  be  about  as  distinctive),  which  I  have  not  seen. 
Hazlitt  mentions  one  in  the  King's  closet  at  Hampton  Court, 
and  another  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  Study  at  Blenheim ; 
these  from  the  small  rooms  they  occupy  will  probably  be  Cabinet 
pictures  which  do  not  catch  the  eye  like  the  huge  canvasses  of 
Tintoretto  and  Rubens,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  general 
public  are  not  usually  admitted  to  these  sanctums.  Let  us  call 
the  evidence  of  a  writer  in  Larousse's  Universal  Dictionary, 
who,  speaking  of  Jerome  Francks,  the  uncle  of  Frans,  says : 
"It  may  be  asserted  with  absolute  certainty  that  Jerome  painted 
for  Christopher  de  Thou  in  1585  the  picture  which  held  the 
position  on  the  High  Altar  at  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers 
before  the  Revolution — "An  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds."  It 
is  true  we  have  never  seen  this  painting,  but  Marriette  who  has 
seen  it  speaks  of  it  in  these  terms:  "To  judge  by  the  painting 
in  Paris,  Jerome  Francken  seems  to  have  wished  to  imitate  the 
manner  of  design  and  composition  of  Frans  Floris"  (he  was 
one  of  his  pupils). 

The  same  authority  referring  to  Frans  Francken  the  Second 
says:  "His  panel  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  in  the  Gallery  at 
Vienna,  made  a  great  sensation,  a  lively  facile  and  ingenious 
manner,  wealth  of  colour  and  delicacy  of  touch,  distinguished 
this  deservedly  highly-esteemed  work."  He  further  cites  M.  Paul 
Mantz,  as  thus  estimating  Frans  Francken  the  younger  (in 
contradistinction  to  his  father  the  first  of  that  name) :  "His 
free  and  lively  pencil  revels  in  the  variety  of  touch,  he  is  clever 
at  painting  luminous  and  lifelike  flesh,  as  one  would  expect  in 
an  artist  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Masters  of  his  time,  and 
who  even  in  his  miniature  compositions  was  inspired  as  much 
as  possible  by  their  larger  methods.  One  of  the  late  represen- 
tatives of  an  illustrious  family  of  painters — Frans  Francken 
the  Younger — seems  to  have  absorbed  into  his  tich  organisation 
the  various  shades  of  talent  of  his  relatives.  One  finds  in  his 
work,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  all  the  qualities  that  distinguish 
the  work  of  his  Father  and  of  liis  two  uncles ;  and  it  is  he  who 
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7//7.S-  a/most  entirely  made  the  celebrity  of  the  name  of  Francken." 
Please  remember  that  there  were  thirty  painters  in  Antwerp 
bearing  that  name  actually  recorded  in  the  Liggeren  of  the 
Guild  of  St  Luke,  when  the  great  city  was  alike  the  capital  of 
northern  Art,  and  of  the  commercial  world,  and  the  wealthiest 
city  in  Europe.  Five  of  these  attained  to  the  highest  position 
as  artists  that  was  conferrable  by  their  fellow  citizens,  a  position 
far  higher  than  could  ever  yet  have  been  given  to,  for  example, 
the  President  of  our  Royal  Academy — that  of  Dean  of  the 
Guild  of  St.  Luke,  when  those  citizens  included  Rubens  and 
Varidyck.  Think  how  Flemish  Art  which  nowadays  is  bracketted 
with  Venetian,  educated  the  Italian  Schools  in  not  only  the 
gem-like  brilliancy  of  touch  that  distinguishes  the  best  of  the 
old  missal  writers  and  artistic  illuminators  and  miniaturists 
of  the  North,  but  also  in  the  priceless  invention  by  Hubert  and 
Jan  Van  Eyck  of  the  oil  medium,  which  Antonello  of  Messina 
carried  from  Flanders  to  his  native  land;  thus  the  Flemings 
first  enriched  Venice  and  other  Southern  centres  of  Art.  Not 
only  did  the  Flemings  teach  the  painters  of  Southern  Europe 
the  use  of  oil  as  a  vehicle,  but  in  their  own  practice  they  found 
out  how  to  prevent  that  vehicle  from  running  over  their  pictures 
and  dimming  their  colour  by  spreading  oleaginous  sloughs  of 
despond  over  their  surface — by  painting  in  thin  transparent 
coats — and  letting  the  sun  dry  out  the  oil  before  another  coat 
was  laid  on  ;  hence  on  the  example  you  have  seen  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  sloughs  or  cracks  which  sometimes  disfigure  the  art 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  this  year's  proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society  the  name  of  Juan  Francks  appears  as  having  been 
sent  for  to  make  the  first  drawing  for  the  Cathedral  Tower  at 
Valencia,  afterwards  finished  by  Peter  Balaguer,  and  the  writer 
of  the  paper  (on  Gothic  Art  in  Spain)  mentions  that  the 
splendid  choir  stall  carvings  in  the  Spanish  Cathedrals  were 
nearly  all  the  work  of  either  Flemish  or  German  artists  and 
their  pupils.  Then  at  the  French  Royal  seat  at  Fontainebleau, 
the  reigning  monarchs  employed  as  Court  painters  a  long 
succession  of  men  from  Antwerp  which  was  then  regarded  by 
all  the  cognoscenti  of  the  European  Courts  as  the  mother  of 
Flemish  Art ;  these  men  included  John  Dubois  and  two  if  not 
three  of  Frans  Francken's  uncles.  Both  his  uncle  and  father 
were  presented  with  the  freedom  of  their  native  city  for  their 
pre-eminent  services  in  painting  pictures  and  altar  pieces  for 
the  enrichment  of  their  own  and  other  cities'  noblest  public 
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buildings,  churches  and  cathedrals.  Our  artist's  sister  herself 
a  painter  was  married  to  the  then  far-famed  portrait  painter 
of  Kings  and  Emperors,  Frank  Pourbus.  Having  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Rubens  in  Venice  he  continued  the  intimate 
friend  of  that  eminent  man  and  of  his  pupil  Vandyck,  each  of 
whom  painted  his  portrait,  portraits  which  were  afterwards 
given  a  wider  publicity  by  the  needles  and  burins  of  Vandyck, 
Hendriot  and  Pierre  de  Jode.  One  of  these  paintings  lately 
turned  up  in  the  private  collection  of  the  King  of  Belgium ;  an- 
other by  himself  is  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence.  Although 
four  years  younger  than  Rubens,  the  latter  did  not  attain  to  the 
Deanship  until  nineteen  years  after  the  former.  Several 
reasons  may  be  given  to  account  for  our  painter  and  his  almost 
equally  famous  father  and  uncles  being  forgotten  or  unknown. 
The  young  Francks  with  the  progress  of  the  years  and  the  entry 
on  the  scene  of  younger  men  of  the  same  name  became  and  were 
called  "Old  Francks."  Hence  there  were  four  "Old  Francks" 
and  two  "Young  Francks,"  and  our  man  who  was  successively 
both,  shared  the  name  of  Frans  Francks  with  two  other  painting 
relatives.  Their  very  successes  went  against  them,  finding 
.superabundant  patronage  in  their  own  city  they  did  not  wander 
far  afield  and  so  spread  their  names  throughout  the  civilised 
world ;  then  again  they  lived  in  troublous  times,  the  Thirty 
Years  War,  the  Spanish  and  French  Furies,  the  sacking  of  four 
hundred  churches  in  Flanders  alone,  the  prolonged  persecutions 
under  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  the  terrible  destruction  of  every 
work  of  Art  in  the  Cathedral  and  Churches  of  Antwerp  by  the 
Iconoclasts  may  explain  the  disappearance  of  much  of  the  best 
evidence  of  their  talents.  The  comparatively  small  size  of  their 
most  precious  works  would  enable  the  military  marauder,  rioter 
or  negotiator  in  times  of  threatened  war  easily  to  carry  them 
off.  Unlike  Rubens  and  Vandyck  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
taken  the  precaution  of  having  their  works  engraved,  hence 
they  were  not  popularised,  and  if  the  original  perished  or  was 
stolen  there  was  nothing  to  remind  posterity  that  it  had  ever 
existed'.  From  the  small  reproductions  I  have  been  able  to 
provide,  and  from  the  colour  you  see  in  the  original — and 
perhaps  most  of  all  from  the  marvellous  invention  shown  in  the 
lighting  of  this  picture  not  from  moon  or  stars,  or  from  the 
dark  lantern  of  Joseph,  but  from  the  luminous  persons  and 
halos  of  the  mother  and  child  caught  and  reflected  from  the 
bound  white  lamb  on  the  ground — you  may  be  able  to  apply  a 
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touch-stone  to  misnamed  works  said  to  be  by  "Fruns  Francks," 
arid  ro  follow  better  than  I  have  done  his  interesting  history,  and 
above  all  to  clear  his  memory  from  the  charge  of  mediocrity 
which  for  two  centuries  has  rested  on  it.  When  some  of  us 
were  boys,  Murillo  and  Velasquez,  and  our  own  countryman 
Raeburn  were  scarcely  known  to  the  average  Briton  ;  and  the 
French  with  their  more  subtle  sense  of  beauty  gave  gold  medals 
at  the  Paris  Salon  to  Constable,  and  good  prices  to  Bonington, 
when  they  were  cruelly  neglected  in  England. 

So  highly  did  Rubens  and  Vandyck  think  of  Frans  Francken 
the  Second,  that  they  sat  to  him  for  their  portraits — as 
playing  "trie  trac"  together.  This  picture  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  Dusseldorf  Gallery. 

One  of  the  most  unexpected  proofs  of  the  picture  in  question 
being  the  work  of  the  assigned  artist  is  that  the  Shepherd  on 
his  knees  in  the  right  hand  corner,  is  in  almost  every  respect 
(save  that  in  my  picture  his  hair  is  flattened  over  the  forehead) 
the  same  in  features,  figure  and  general  style  of  dressing, 
as  the  portrait  of  Frans  Francken  the  Second  which  turned  up 
last  July  in  the  King  of  Belgium's  collection  and  which  was 
reproduced  in  the  August  Art  periodicals. 

Mr.  E.  E.  MINTON  read  the  principal  paper  on  "Sir  John 
Franklin :  an  Arctic  Tragedy." 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  13th,  1909. — Mr.  George  Milner  was  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  HARRISON  presented  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet 
"Old-time  Travel  in  Lancashire." 

The  members  present  heartily  congratulated  the  President  on 
the  attainment  by  him  of  his  eightieth  year.  Mr.  Mortimer  and 
Mr.  Newbigging  spoke  with  much  charm  and  feeling  relative 
to  Mr.  Milner's  career,  making  special  reference  to  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Club.  In  his  reply  the  President  gave  a  delightful 
account  of  the  gathering  of  his  clan  at  Windermere  to  celebrate 
the  occasion.  Mr.  Newbigging  also  contributed  the  following 
verses :  — 

GEORGE  MILNER,  Esq.,  M.A. 

^ETATIS  80. 
Clear  head  and  wise,  brave  heart  and  true ; 

The  kindling  glance  that  warms  and  cheers ; 
A  humour  that  has  lent  its  hue 
To  gild  a  life  of  strenuous  years. 

A  noble  presence — young  and  old — 
And  lips  whose  words  are  priceless  gold. 
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These  are  the  gifts,  dear  MILNER,  these 
The  graces  which  thy  friends  acclaim ; 
And — when  o'erpast  as  Heaven  decrees — 
The  memories  that  shall  haunt  thy  name. 
But  far  be  yet  the  fateful  day 
That  brings  the  signal,  "  Hence  away  !" 

Mr.  J.  E.  CRAVEN  sent  a  short  paper  entitled  "Boyhood" 
which  was  read  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox. 

Mr.  WM.  BAGSHAW  read  the  humourous  lines  which  follow 
anent  Manchester  and  the  Club. 

LINES  ON   OUR  CITY   AND   CLUB. 

Behold,  where  on  the  banks  of  Irwell  stands 

A  city  badly  built ;  'tis  Manchester, 

Old  England's  blackened  eye ;  known  for  its  slums ; 

Mother  of  mills,  machinery  and  mud. 

See  there  the  tubby  groves  of  Albert  Square 

With  puny  trees  that  shew  a  grimy  green ; 

And  statues  black  and  white,  as  though  the  town 

Would  advertise  a  famous  whisky  brand. 

There  the  Town  Hall  where  councillors  debate, 

Or  feed  like  scholars  at  the  rate's  expense; 

Its  gothic  hall  enlivened  by  the  glow 

Of  those  famed  frescoes  from  the  brush  of  Brown. 

Northwards  the  brick-crowned  heights  of  Cheetham  Hill 

Which  oily  Irk  fouls  with  his  blistering  stream : 

There  Zion's  remnants  fitly  deal  in  fents. 

Crouched  on  the  barren  banks  of  Irwell's  flood 

Like  some  black  beast  the  old  Cathedral  glowers, 

Whence  chants  and  prayers   and  countless  litanies 

Joined  with  the  sooty  incense  of  the  town 

Sent  from  ten  thousand  hearths,  rise  to  the  skies, 

Stretched  like  a  dark  pall  over  long  dead  gods. 

Beneath  yon  double  dome  our  merchants  meet, 

Lords  of  the  loom  and  masters  o'er  the  steel. 

Amid  the  babel  of  the  bartering  throng 

Sounds  the  broad-vowelled  tongue  of  Oldham  most, 

While  Bolton,  Bury,  Burnley  are  not  mute. 

Near  by  our  local  thunderer  shakes  the  ground, 

The  Guardian,  where  the  Connemara  brogue 

And  Oxford  accent  reign  supreme  o'er  all : 

There  screened  behind  an  alphabetic  veil 
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The  critics  cut  and  slash  author  and  mime, 

A.N.M.,  C.E.M.,  J.E.A.,  S.L. 

Great  Scott,  a  learned  lot  and  doughty  too! 

Next  turn  to  th'  City  News  our  Walters'  cot 

Hung  with  a  Keltic  fringe;  his  magic  pen 

Makes  local  leaders  like  to  idylls  sound 

And  gives  Arthurian  glamour  to  the  ads. 

In  yonder  County  Court  Judge  Parry  sits 

Joking  with  Justice  in  her  awful  seat 

Or  lightening  his  dusty  legal  road 

By  drawing  "Scarlet  Herrings"  o'er  the  path. 

See  in  that  narrow  street  a  building  stands 

Of  classic  shape,  but  black  with  smuts  and  smoke, 

The  Portico ;  within  young  Marriott  sits 

Grave  as  a  throned  Buddha  in  his  shrine 

Though  meditating  parodies  the  while; 

.Surrounded  by  old  Dryasdust  his  lore, 

He  keeps  his  mind  alert  to  greet  the  New. 

In  a  sequester'd  nook  a  hostel  stands 

Its  name  the  "Grand"  here  oft  the  Muse  descends. 

Here  sound  the  babblings  of  poetic  speech 

And  here  the  essayists  try  their  various  styles. 

Enter  our  Club,  see  where  the  Leader  sits 

Surrounded  by  a  tributary  band. 

Observe  him  rise  and  in  melodious  voice 

Deliver  judgment  with  a  scholar's  zest. 

With  him  is  Elia,  gentle  Mortimer 

Who  dips  his  pen  in  honey,   not  in  gall, 

The  ever -young  Newbigging  and  the  Scribe, 

Resounding  Bell  who  chimes  of  Yorkshire  dales 

And  Ben  quixotic,  knight  of  Harpurhey ; 

There  Fox  the  reverend,  with  his  radiant  smile 

Whose  quick   perceptive  laughter  often   cheers 

The  nervous  novice  in  his  first  attempt, 

A  man  to  know,  for  even  as  Browning  once 

Saw  Shelley  plain,  so  Fox  once  met  great  Shaw 

And  from  the  contact  Shavian  virtue  gained. 

There  Campbell  sits, — time  honoured   Winchester 

A  Caledonian  chiel  who  knows  the  banks 

Of  sedgy  Camus,  haunts  of  J.K.S. 

And  Gow  the  speaker  and  the  auditor 

Who  clears  the  Kailyard  and  the  club's  accounts. 
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Minton  whose  pen  like  Neptune's  trident  rules 
Old  Ocean's  realm;  he  bids  the  past  arise, 
Breathless  we  watch  while  Nelson  sails  away 
Borne  by  the  white-winged  Victory  to  his  death ; 
And  Drake's  small  shallop  circles  round  the  globe; 
Or  white-souled  Franklin  finds  a  fitting  grave 
Within  the  pure  white  fields  of  Arctic  ice. 
Our  membeTS  too?  of  undiscovered  worth, 
Though  silent,  yet  their  spirit   makes  the  place 
And  for  their  favour,  they  who  talk,  contend. 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  read  the  principal  paper  on  Thomas 
Gray  and  the  discovery  of  the  Lake  Country.  The  writer  of  the 
famous  "Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard"  developed  a 
taste  for  travel  in  his  later  years.  He  visited  Scotland,  Wales 
and  the  Lake  District,  and  wrote  letters  to  his  friends  detailing 
the  impressions  which  the  scenery  made  on  his  mind.  Though 
not  the  first  writer  who  had  described  the  Lake  Country,  it  has 
been  conceded  that  Gray  "discovered"  it  in  the  sense  that  he 
was  the  first  to  fully  realise  its  unique  beauty  and  charm,  and 
to  write  worthily  in  praise  of  them.  Yet  his  finely  apprecia- 
tive contributions  to  the  understanding  and  love  of  nature 
are  not  so  well-known  as  they  deserve  to  be,  for  they  are  hidden 
in  the  body  of  his  correspondence  and  have  not  yet  been  separ- 
ately published. 

CHRISTMAS  SUPPER, 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  20th,  1909.  The  annual  Christmas 
Supper  held  on  this  evening  in  the  Large  Hall  of  the  Grand 
Hotel  brought  the  first,  half  of  the  Session  to  a  joyous  close.  Mr. 
George  Milner,  the  President,  was  in  the  chair  and  there  was  a 
large  gathering  of  the  members  and  their  friends.  The  cust- 
omary ceremonies  were  observed  with  splendid  effect,  their 
management  being  in  the  capable  hands  of  Mr.  Ryder  Boys. 
Mr.  Walter  Emsley  represented  Father  Christmas,  and  his 
portrait  in  that  festive  capacity  adorns  the  opposite  page.  After 
the  Supper  His  Honour  Judge  Parry  proposed  the  principal 
toast  "The  Club  and  its  President,"  to  which  Mr.  Milner 
responded.  The  toast  of  "The  Guests"  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
John  Walker  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  P.  E.  J.  Hemelryk,  Japan- 
ese Consul  at  Liverpool.  Songs  and  recitations  were  given  at 
intervals  during  the  evening.  A  special  feature  was  made- 
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of  the  printed  programme,  which  was  embellished  with  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  George  Milner,  drawn  by  Mr.  Ernest  Marriott, 
and  the  lines  written  on  the  President's  attainment  of  his 
eightieth  birthday  by  Mr.  Newbigging.  The  descriptive 
account  of  the  Supper  which  follows  is  from  the  "Manchester 
City  News,"  December  25th,  1909. 

A  week  ago  some  friend  sent  me  a  bit  of  paste-board,  and 
scanning  over  the  printing  on  it  I  saw  that  it  would  admit  me 
to  the  annual  Christmas  Supper  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club.  Now,  thought  I  to  myself,  now  shall  I  see  something 
good,  hear  something  good,  eat  something  good,  and,  who 
knows,  drink  something  good.  And  my  thought  was  fully 
justified.  Through  the  snow  on  Monday  evening  I  fought  my 
way,  and  entered  the  warmth  and  light  of  the  Grand  Hotel. 
Passing  into  a  large  and  lofty  hall,  bright  with  electric  lights 
and  adorned  with  holly  and  mistletoe,  and  a  fine3  big  Christ- 
mas tree,  I  found  a  place  at  one  of  the  long  tables,  where  rows 
of  jolly-looking  men  were  seated.  Before  me,  'twixt  the  plates 
and  cutlery  and  the  di.shes  of  fruit,  was  a  boldly  artistic  program 
of  the  evening's  proceedings.  On  the  back  of  it  was  a  drawing 
of  the  president  of  the  club  (Mr.  George  Milner)  and  a  couple 
of  verses,  which  paid  a  tribute  to  the  worth  of  him  who  bears 
the  burden  of  four-score  years  with  almost  boyish  sprightliness. 

There  was  also  to  my  hand  the  menu,  and  it  rejoiced  my 
heart  to  see  it  writ  in  good,  plain  English.  Not  only  this, 
but  someone,  with  a  happy  sense  of  humour,  had  taken  extracts 
from  poets  who  wrote  in  English  and  applied  them  to  the 
various  items.  Thus,  opposite  "filleted  soles"  I  read,  "In  the 
shadow  of  a  great  affliction  the  soul  lies  dumb,"  an  application 
which  made  Whit-tier  a  wittier  poet  than  many  comic  rhymsters. 
It  was,  however,  a  trifle  disconcerting  to  see  sausages  accom- 
panied by  the  line  "The  dog  it  was  that  died"  (Goldsmith). 
Fortunately  the  eating  of  the  succulent  article  belied  the  truth 
of  the  quotation.  My  reflections  on  the  appositeness  of  other 
poets'  lines  were  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a  finely-built 
man  wearing  an  impressive  cloak. 

Mr.  Ryder  Boys  it  was,  who,  advancing  towards  the  Chief  of 
the  Feast  (the  President),  announced  in  a  rich,  clear  voice : 

Masters,  All   Hail !   The  Guisers  are  at  hand, 
Waiting  your  Worship's  f avour  and  command ; 
An  old-time  lordly  dish  they  fain  would  bring, 
And  in  its  praise  an  ancient  carol  sing. 
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Joyfully  the  Chief  of  the  Feast  replied  : 

Speed  thee,  Fair  Sir,  and  bid  their  presence  here, 
Both  dish  and  song  give  promise  of  good  cheer. 

Away  sped  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  to  return  in  a  moment 
or  two  with  a  retinue  of  quaintly  and  picturesquely  attired 
revellers  and  minstrels.  Among  them  was  a  cook  who  bore 
aloft  "the  lordly  dish,"  a  boar's  head,  the  natural  ferocity  of 
which  was  greatly  subdued  by  decorative  sugar  and  sprigs  of 
mistletoe  and  holly.  Round  the  room  the  mummers  went 
singing  "  C'aput  Apri  defero,"  while  the  rest  of  the  company 
gleefully  clapped  their  hands.  One  of  the  revellers  was  dressed 
as  a  Turkish  knight,  and  he  struggled  with  a  mighty'  sword. 
I  wondered  if  it  were  the  sword  which  slew  the  boar,  for  I 
could  not  otherwise  see  why  such  a  bloodthirsty  instrument 
should  appear  in  a  Christian  festival.  The  bringing  in  of  the 
boar's  head  was  the  signal  to  begin  supper,  and  right  heartily 
did  it  begin  and  continue.  "When  all  the  feasters  were  satisfied 
again  came  in  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  bringing  the  glad 
tidings  that  Father  Christmas  and  his  followers  had  arrived. 
Had  I  not  known  that  it  was  Mr.  Walter  Emsley  I  could 
have  believed  easily  that  Father  Christmas  had  really  come,  so 
faithfully  did  the  artist  impersonate  the  traditional  character. 
I  was  glad  to  see  that  he  did  not  seem  the  least  bit  alarmed 
when  a  flash-light  photograph  was  taken  of  him  and  his  fellows. 
In  stately  verse  the  Chief  of  the  Feast  welcomed  the  distin- 
guished visitor,  who  finished  his  dignified  response  by  calling 
upon  the  company  to  sing  and  drink  to  "  a  jolly  wassail  bowl." 
The  room  reverberated  with  lusty  shouts  as  the  warm,  mellowing 
drink  was  consumed.  No,  my  temperance  friends,  there  is  no 
cause  for  alarm,  for  the  beverage  was  taken  in  proper  modera- 
tion . 

When  the  excitement  over  the  visit  of  Father  Christmas  had 
subsided  somewhat  Mr.  William  Wright  sang,  "  Henry  the 
Eig-hth's  Ballad,"  and  then  Judg'e  Parry  rose  to  propose  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  "  The  Manchester  Literary  Club  and  its 
President."  His  speech  was  delightful.  First  he  indulged  in  a 
little  raillery  over  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  present 
who  were  not  wearing  "  evening  dress."  He  excused  himself, 
first,  by  observing  that  twenty-five  years  ago  when  he  first  came 
to  the  Club's  supper  such  "  wedding  garments  "  were  not  worn, 
and,  second,  by  remarking  that  in  the  political  crisis  which  had 
arisen  his  salary  had  not  been  provided  for.  However,  he 
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continued,  Shakespeare  could  always  be  relied  upon  to  supply 
words  fitting  to  any  occasion,  and  in  the  present  case  those 
words  woiv,  "<>,  my  prophetic  soul,  my  uncle!"  Marvelling 
that  the  country  had  any  difficulty  about  choosing  a  Govern- 
ment, His  Honour  merrily  went  on  to  suggest  that  it  would  be 
fai-  wiser  if  a  government  were  chosen  from  the  ranks  of 
literary  men  than  from  among  business  men  and  lawyers. 
Suppose  we  could  choose  a  cabinet  from  the  great  literary  men 
of  past  and  present  ages.  If  there  were  a  referendum  Shake- 
speare would  probably  be  a  ten  to  one  chance  for  the  Premier- 
ship. Then  with  Bacon  for  the  Chancellor,  the  Government 
could  pass  a  short  declamatory  Act  as  to  "  who  the  devil  did 
write  those  plays."  In  the  same  delightful  vein  the  witty  judge 
suggested  Charles  Dickens  for  the  Home  Office ;  for  the  War 
Office  Thackeray,  who  created  Major  Dobbin  ;  for  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  Captain  Marryat,  the  one  man,  he  thought, 
who  would  keep  Lord  Charles  Beresford  in  order ;  for  the  India 
Office,  Rudyard  Kipling;  for  Scotland,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  as  Under  Secretary;  for  Ireland, 
Charles  Lever  would  make  things  merry  and  comfortable. 
Then,  as  to  the  Postmaster-Generalship — well,  any  man  of 
letters.  The  first  thing  such  a  Government  would  do  would  be 
to  turn  its  attention  to  licensing.  It  would  approach  the 
question  as  all  literary  men  had  done,  and  make  the  inn  not 
what  it  was  to-day,  but  a  place  where  our  poorer  fellows  could 
enjoy  themselves  whole- he-artedly  and  rationally.  Thus 
becoming  more  serious,  the  Judge  showed  how,  throughout 
history,  the  inn  had  played  a  great  part  in  human  affairs. 
The  inn  stood  for  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  for  did  not  St. 
Luke  tell  us  how  Mary  laid  Him  in  a  manger  "  because  there 
was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn  "  t  Again,  the  Good  Samaritan, 
after  tending  the  wx>unded  wayfarer,  "  brought  him  to  an  inn." 
Right  from  the  Great  Book  through  all  the  pages  of  English 
literature  there  was  praise  of  the  inn,  and  he  doubted  not  that 
a  small  committee  of  literary  men  could  absolutely  settle  the 
licensing  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  England  upon  the  lines 
of  English  literature. 

The  speech  concluded  with  a  short,  simple  tribute  to  Mr. 
Milner,  who,  in  replying,  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Club's 
history.  Then  came  more  music,  recitals,  and  stories,  and 
another  of  the  Club's  glorious  Christmas  "suppers  ended. 
"Wassail,  wassail."  May  all  meet  to  shout  it  next  Christmas, 
and  many  more  after  that. 
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M.JNDAY,  JAN.  10,   1910. — The  President,  Mr.   GEO.  MILNER, 
occupied  the  chair. 

Miss    Horniman    presented    a   copy    of    the   Gaiety    Theatre 
Christmas  Annual  for  1909. 

Mr.  Robert  Atherton  presented  four  pamphlets  of  verse. 

Mr.  Edgar  Prestage  presented  a  copy  of  his  translation  from 
the  Portuguese  of  "  Brother  Luiz  de  Sousa. 

Mr.  S.  Bradley  presented  his  pamphlet  on  "  Bertram  Dobell, 
bookseller  and  man  of  letters/' 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  read  a  paper  entitled :  — 

MORE  MUSICAL  MEMORIES, 

and  musical  and  vocal  elements  were  delightfully  introduced 
therein  by  Messrs.  Barman  Ward,  Richmond,  Owen,  McCormick 
and  the*  reader  of  the  paper,  under  the  admirable  direction  of 
Dr.  Henry  Watson.  Dr.  Watson  accompanied  on  the  piano,  and 
also  sang  his  own  setting  of  Tom  Moore's  "  Musical  Box." 
Mr.  Kay  said  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  musical  events 
in  his  recollection  was  the  coming  of  real  negroes  from  the 
Southern  States  of  America.  They  were  the  "  Jubilee  Singers  " 
of  the  Fisk  University,  who  twice  visited  this  country.  He 
was  attracted  by  the  bizarre  style  of  their  compositions  and 
the  exquisite  quality  and  tone  of  their  voices.  The  wave  of 
feeling  for  slave  emancipation  created  by  the  writings  of  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Stowe  greatly  enhanced  their  popularity.  He  then 
related  an  amusing  anecdote  of  Sims  Reeves  when  playing  in 
the  "  Jolly  Young  Waterman  "  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  Man- 
chester. Other  recollections  were  of  Mr.  Peacock's  concerts  in 
the  Free  Trade  Hall,  the  beginning  of  the  Halle  Concerts  and 
of  such  entertainments  as  those  of  John  Parry,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Paul,  and  the  German  Reeds.  Several  songs  which 
were  prime  favourites  with  the  public  some  forty  years  ago 
were  sung  in  illustration  of  the  paper,  and  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  the  singers  for  their  services. 


MONDAY,  JAN.  17,  1910. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  GBO. 
MILNER. 

Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  read  the  second  and  concluding  portion  of 
his  paper  on  David  Roberts,  the  Snowdon  guide. 

Mr.  P.  S.  MINOR  read  the  principal  paper  as  follows.  It 
was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  lantern  views,  chiefly  from 
photographs  taken  by  the  party  of  climbers: — • 
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Some  little  time  ago  I  read  to  the  Club  some  experiences  of 
two  friends  and  myself  in  the  Graian  Alps  and  over  Mont 
Blanc.  As  these  lie  at  the  outer  parts  of  the  higher  hills,  we 
wished,  when  again  visiting  the  Alps,  to  obtain  (if  possible) 
views  from  the  mountains  rising  more  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  Alpine  region,  and  we  decided  upon  Arolla  as  our  head- 
quarters for  this  purpose.  The  Pigne  d'Arolla,  which  rises  at 
the  head  of  the  valley,  has  a  view  probably  unsurpassed  in  the 
Alps.  The  height  is  just  under  12,500  feet,  and  it  is  therefore 
sufficiently  high  to  give  a  view  of  practically  the  whole  of  the 
Alps,  and  yet  is  not  so  elevated  as  to  dwarf  its  surroundings. 
Just  as  the  scenery  of  the  hill  you  are  ascending  is  probably 
at  its  best  about  three-quarters  of  the  way  up,  so  the  scenery 
from  the  top  of  a  hill  is  better  when  the  view  point  is  somewhat 
below  its  surroundings.  There  are  of  course  exceptions. 
There  is  no  view  in  Wales  that  I  know  of  equal  to  that  from 
Snowdon,  but  the  view  -from  Scaw  Fell  Pike,  over  the  Lake 
District  hills,  is  not  so  fine  as  that  from  Great  Gable,  and  the 
view  from  Mont  Blanc  itself  is,  in  my  opinion,  easily  surpassed 
in  grandeur  (though  of  course  not  in  extent)  by  that  from  many 
other  mountains  in  the  Alps. 

At  the  end  of  the  paper  there  will  be  some  lantern  slides,  for 
which  I  am  mainly  indebted  to  my  friends  Corbett  and  Ewen. 

Arolla  is  well  situated  for  the  purposes  of  the  mountaineer. 
It  is  in  Switerland?  well  south  of  the  Rhine  valley.  The 
mountains  near,  though  not  among  the  highest  in  the  Alps, 
give  ample  climbing  facilities  of  all  degrees  of  difficulty,  and 
snow  passes  lead,  in  a  day's  march,  to  Zermatt,  from  which 
place  many  of  the  greater  Alps  can  be  ascended.  The  Dent 
Blanche  itself  has  been  done  direct  from  Arolla  within  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  since  the  erection  of  the  Berthol  Hut 
probably  that  mountain  is 'best  ascended  from  Arolla,  staying 
the  night  at  the  hut  on  the  way. 

My  first  difficulty  in  visiting  the  Alps  is  to  cross  the  Channel. 
I  could  wish  that  patriotism  could  be  consistent  with  the 
making  of  the  Channel  Tunnel.  But,  in  the  absence  of  a 
tunnel,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  like  myself,  are  not 
heaven-born  sailors,  I  will  explain  how  it  is  possible  to  avoid 
sea  sickness.  Before  leaving  Manchester  I  invested  in  the 
purchase  of  Blank's  specific,  and  took  the  regulation  two  doses 
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at  the  times  and  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  particulars 
on  the  bottle.  To  give  the  remedy  every  chance  I  asked  Ewen 
to  look  after  the  luggage  at  the  English  port.  I  secured  as 
comfortable  a  seat  as  possible  on  the  boat  and  arranged  for  the 
sea  to  be  quite  calm  on  the  passage.  To  ensure  the  last-named 
condition  it  may  be  necessary  to  wait  some  days  before  sailing, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  desirable  to  insist  on  fine  weather.  We 
were  sufficiently  fortunate  to  obtain  what  we  wanted  by  the 
boat  by  which  we  had  arranged  to  travel,  so  I  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  testing  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  on  a  rough 
crossing.  I  had  been  told  by  men  who  do  not  suffer  from 
illness  when  sailing  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  nervousness, 
and  I  therefore  decided  to  abstract  my  mind  from  material 
things.  I  remembered  that  I  belonged  to  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club,  and  spent  the  voyage  in  recalling  to  my  mind 
portions  of  literature.  One  of  these  was  specially  helpful. 
You  will  all  remember  the  passage  taken  from  that  poem  which 
is  unsurpassed  in  the  Engish  language  for  the  combination  of 
romance  and  truth,  fact  and  idealism,  beauty  of  thought  and 
of  style  written  by  one  of  our  most  quoted  poets.  The  com- 
bination of  good  qualities  in  this  poem  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  thai:  the  poet  was  also  a  man  of  eminent 
mathematical  attainments.  Of  course  I  refer  to  the  lines:  — 

"  What  matters  it  how  far  we  go,"  his  cheerful  friend  replied  ; 
"  There  is  another  shore,  you  know,  upon  the  other  side. 
The  further  off  from  England,  the  nearer  'tis  to  France. 
Then  turn  not  pale,  beloved  .... 
But  come " 

I  have  no  brief  for  Blank's  specific,  but  I  can  assure  you 
that,  taken  with  the  surroundings  I  have  mentioned,  it  saved 
me  on  that  crossing  against  illness. 

I  wonder  whether  those  of  you  who  are  hardened  continental 
travellers  have  ever  fully  considered  the  subject  of  pipe  lights. 
When  one  has  had  a  successful  voyage  one  finds  an  addition  to 
one's  joys  in  a  pipe.  My  friends  had  informed  me  that 
matches  (being  a  Government  monopoly  in  France)  were  con- 
fiscated if  discovered,  and  that  anyone  bringing  non-Govern- 
ment ones  to  France  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  franc  per  match. 
Knowing  by  experience  something  of  French  matches,  I 
ventured  on  carrying  sufficient  English  ones  to  last  me  through 
the  train  journey  to  Paris?  but  then  I  had  to  buy  others. 
Well,  of  course  you  know  that  French  matches  will  not  usually 
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strike  on  the  box,  or  as  a  rule  anywhere  else.  But  I  felt  that 
nature  was  many-sided,  and  it  did  seem  to  me  astonishing  if 
the  matches  were  of  no  use.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  light 
them  at  a  fire  because  the  tire  may  not  be  there,  and  in  a 
mountain  hut  at  any  rate  one  is  sufficiently  near  the  simple  life 
to  have  to  carry  matches  that  will  light  before  the  fire  can  be 
obtained.  I  discovered  the  solution  in  the  concert  hall  at 
Zermatt.  French  matches  will  strike  on  Swiss  restaurant 
tables.  All  you  have  to  do  if  you  want  a  light  is  to  carry  a 
table  or  a  portion  of  it  with  you,  and  the  light  is  assured  with 
the  help  of  the  French  matches.  I  have  hesitated  whether  I 
should  take  out  a  patent  for  the  idea,  or  make  a  corner  in  Swiss 
tables,  or  write  to  the  French  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in- 
forming him  of  the  joyful  news.  But  I  have  reserved  the 
account  of  this  epoch-making  discovery  for  the  benefit  of  this 
Club,  and  have  thereby  given  up  the  responsibility  of  becoming 
rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 

To  return  to  my  subject  from  which  I  have  wandered. 

We  were  a  party  of  six  who  left  Paris  by  the  morning  train. 
Corbett  and  his  sister  travelled  as  far  as  Sion  in  order  to 
walk  up  the  valley  past  Evolena  to  Arolla,  and  gather  botanical 
specimens  on  the  way.  But  the  other  four  stayed  the  night  at 
Martigny,  hoping,  by  making  our  way  up  to  the  Val  de  Bagnes, 
to  manage  the  traverse  of  the  Pigne  d'Arolla  from  the  Chanrion 
Hut.  The  programme  was  an  excellent  one — all  programmes  of 
mountaineering  tours  are — but  the  performance  does  not 
always  correspond.  We  managed  the  first  part  (the  road  to 
Lourtier)  without  being  overtired,  possibly  because  we  drove  all 
the  way,  and  we  started  off  (after  lunch)  in  good  spirits  on  our 
tramp  past  F  ion  nay  to  the  Hut,  where  we  expected  to  arrive  in 
ample  time  to  settle  down  for  a  satisfactory  sleep  before  starting 
the  next  morning  at  3  a.m.  for  the  Pigne.  But  the  fates  were 
against  us.  One  of  the  party  developed  a  mild  attack  of 
mountain  sickness  before  we  were  half  way,  and  of  course  we 
crossed  the  river  by  the  wrong  bridge,  and  then  we  wandered 
along  the  mountain  side,  and  finding,  after  much  scrambling, 
a  tributary  stream  too  wide  and  rapid  to  ford  without  the 
danger  of  being  carried  away,  even  the  man  with  mountain 
sickness  valued  his  life,  and  we  retraced  our  steps. 

It  was  dark  by  the  time  we  recrossed  the  bridge  and  found 
the  right  one  some  distance  higher  up.  Then  we  stopped  to 
cook  our  supper,  and  half  decided  that  we  should  have  to 
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camp  out  all  night,  and  that  in  the  glorious  weather  the 
camping  out  would  not  be  too  great  a  hardship.  But  after 
supper  we  got  our  lanterns,  and  though  the  path  was  occa- 
sionally left  in  the  dark,  we  arrived  at  1  a.m.  at  the  Hut. 

To  traverse  the  Pigne  was  impossible  without  a  very  early 
start,  and  as  none  of  us  fancied  getting  up  again  in  two  hours, 
we  decided  to  go  by  passes  to  Arolla  and  leave  the  Pigne  for 
another  day. 

We  were  on  our  way  about  7  a.m.  the  same  morning,  and 
crossed  to  Arolla  by  four  passes — the  Col  de  Lyrerose,  the  Col 
du  Mont  Rouge,  the  Col  du  Seilon  and  the  Pas  de  Che v res. 
The  three  former  are  snow  passes  over  10,000  feet,  and  the 
latter  includes  a  really  excellent  rock-climb.  The  dips  between 
the  passes  are  very  slight,  so  that  the  day  was  not  a  hard  one. 
About  three  hours  after  setting  out,  as  we  were  approaching 
the  Col  du  Mont  Rouge,  we  saw  a  number  of  chamois  crossing 
the  snow  in  front  of  us,  about  half  a  mile  away.  As  we  were 
not  carrying  guns  the  chamois  continued  to  live,  and  rewarded 
us  for  sparing  their  lives  by  crossing  the  snow  again  a  second 
time  when  we  were  somewhat  nearer. 

We  had  taken  rooms  at  the  Hotel  Du  Mont  Collen  at  Arolla, 
and  on  our  arrival  our  two  friends  were  there,  and  had  been 
discussing  the  question  of  getting  up  the  Pigne  d'Arolla.  It  is 
really  an  easy  mountain ;  in  fact,  our  guide  described  it  as  a 
promenade,  but  the  approach  is  a  little  difficult  to  find  in  the 
dark,  and  we  decided  that  three  of  us  would  take  a  guide  for 
the  Pigne,  while  the  other  three  went  off  guideless  to  climb 
the  rocks  of  the  Petite  Dent  du  Vevisi. 

I  left  my  comfortable  bed  at  2  a.m.,  and  met  the  guide  out- 
side. The  day  seemed  to  me  to  promise  fine,  and,  although 
the  guide  was  a  little  doubtful  about  the  weather,  I  thought  it 
best  to  start,  an  additional  reason  for  my  determination  being 
that  I  was  up,  and  it  was  only  fair  that  my  friends  should 
follow  so  excellent  an  example. 

We  proceeded  with  our  guide  over  the  rocks  to  the  edge  of 
the  snowfield,  and  there  roped  up,  and  arrived  at  the  Col  du 
Piece  about  8-30,  and  had  our  second  breakfast.  The  last 
hour's  walking  had  been  very  hard  work,  as  there  was  a  south 
wind,  and  we  sank  in  the  snow  over  our  knees ;  the  guide 
advised  a  return  as  the  snow  would  get  worse,  and  he  thought 
that,  even  if  we  reached  the  summit,  the  way  back  would  be 
distinctly  dangerous,  as  snow  bridges  over  crevasses  could  not 
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be  trusted.  We  took  his  advice,  and  a  second  time  gave  up  the 
Pigne. 

A  few  days  later,  however,  the  snow  was  in  better  condition, 
and  we  had  a  glorious  day's  outing,  reaching  the  top  in  clear 
weather  and  having  a  view  ranging  from  the  peaks  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland  to  the  Grand  Paradiso  in  Italy,  and  from 
Mont  Blanc  to  the  Monte  Rosa  group.  The  gems  of  the  scene 
are  the  Dent  D'Herens,  the  Dent  Blanche  and  the  Matterhorn, 
all  within  the  distance  from  which  one  saw  their  finest  aspects. 
Two  of  our  party  descended  the  way  we  came  up,  but  Miss 
Corbett,  her  brother  and  I  (with  the  guide)  came  down  the 
other  side,  staying  for  lunch  and  rest  (and  in  the  guide's  case) 
for  sleep,  as  soon  as  we  were  ofi  the  glacier,  and  then  back  by 
the  Pas  de  Chevres.  During  the  final  descent  Miss  Corbett  made 
numerous  botanical  discoveries,  and  (I  understand)  has  since 
occupied  much  of  her  spare  time  in  identifying  and  classifying 
the  specimens  then  found. 

The  weather  generally  during  our  holiday  could  not  be 
described  as  good.  I  only  heard  of  fourteen  days  continuous 
fine  weather  last  summer,  and  our  party  were  not  abroad  during 
that  fortnight. 

The  Aiguille  de  la  Za,  however,  does  not  require  much  snow 
work,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  ascend  it  when  snow  peaks  are 
impossible,  and  we  did  this  very  interesting  peak  of  just  over 
12,000  feet  the  day  before  we  finally  conquered  the  Pigne. 
The  Za  is  the  most  shapely  of  the  peaks  immediately  near 
Arolla  and  involves  a  little  rock  climbing  even  by  the  easiest 
way  up. 

We  had  hoped  also  to  achieve  Mont  Collon  and  the  Dent  des 
Bouquetin,  but  we  had  to  be  content  with  seeing  them  from  the 
valley  or  the  Cols  when  the  snow  and  rain  cleared  away  for  a 
few  hours.  We  toiled  up  to  the  top  of  the  Col  de  Collon  on  one 
of  our  off  days,  finding  the  snow  very  soft  in  places,  but 
sustaining  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  visiting  Italy  for  five 
minutes  at  the  top  of  the  pass. 

Another  of  our  off  days  was  taken  up  by  a  walk  up  to  the 
Lac  Bleu,  when  I  had  the  coldest  bathe  of  my  life,  and  on  the 
way  down  we  climbed  up  the  Dent  de  Satarma,  a  fine  almost 
perpendicular  rock  of  about  120  feet  high.  Opinion  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  climb  up  this  varies.  Ball  describes  it  as  a 
rough  scramble  of  ten  minutes ;  Slingsby  says  it  is  half  an 
hour's  good  fun,  while  Larden  evidently  considers  it  difficult. 
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When  we  arrived  there  the  rock  was  occupied  by  three  climbers, 
the  leader  of  whom  seemed  to  be  moving  very  slowly  and 
cautiously  and  to  find  the  climb  very  difficult.  I  asked  the  last 
man  on  the  rope  whether  the  first  man  had  had  any  practice 
in  rock  climbing,  and  was  told  that  he  had  led  the  Slanting- 
Gully  on  Llwydd  without  any  difficulty.  When  we  came  to 
climb  the  rock  we  concluded  that  its  easiness  was  much 
exaggerated.  I  did  not  come  on  the  rope,  but  it  would  have 
been  a  difficult  climb  to  lead,  and  Jeffcoat,  who  did  lead, 
deserves  and  is  hereby  tendered  congratulations;  and  Miss 
Cbrbett  climbed  the  difficult  part  in  her  best  style  and  without 
having  to  use  the  rope. 

Brierley  had  been  teaching  his  family  to  climb  on  Ben  Nevis, 
and  did  not  reach  Arolla  till  we  were  ready  to  depart,  and  the 
day  after  his  arrival  we  arranged  for  the  four  of  us  who  were 
left  to  walk  up  to  the  Berthol  Hut,  which,  being  over  11,000 
feet,  would,  we  thought,  make  a  good  base  for  the  Dent  Blanche. 
We  were  not  very  hopeful  about  achieving  this  mountain  as  we 
feared  the  snow  would  not  have  settled  down,  but  if  we  failed 
we  were  on  the  way  to  Zerrnatt,  and  would  get  over  there  by 
the  Col  D'Herens,  and,  turning  to  the  right  at  the  Col  instead 
of  the  left,  we  thought  we  might  at  any  rate  go  up  the  Tete 
Blanche,  from  which  we  were  told  we  could  study  various 
routes  up  the  Matterhorn. 

At  the  Hut  were  staying  a  French  party  who  were  doing  the 
Aiguille  de  la  Za  in  ease  from  the  hut  instead  of  direct  from 
Arolla,  and  two  English  women  who  were  waiting  for  the 
weather  to  be  good  enough  for  the  Dent  Blanche. 

At  2  a.m.  we  all  got  up  and  gravely  inspected  the  snow.  The 
guides  reported  it  too  soft  to  think  of  the  Dent  Blanche,  and 
after  a  pretence  of  poignant  disappointment,  we  thankfully 
crept  back  to  our  mattresses  and  slept  as  we  had  never  before 
slept  in  a  hut,  We  got  away,  however,  about  6  a.m.,  and  started 
for  the  Col  D'Herens,  telling  our  guide  to  take  the  Tete  Blanche 
on  our  way  so  that  we  could  visit  Italy  for  the  second  time. 
We  kept  well  to  the  right,  and  then  the  mist  came  down  and 
we  were  lost,  We  continued  going  up  until  we  were  certain  we 
must  be  far  higher  than  the  12,000  odd  feet  of  the  Tete  Blanche. 
We  stopped,  and  each  of  us  pointed  out  to  the  others  the 
proper  route.  There  were  five  of  us  including  the  guide,  and 
the  proper  routes  also  numbered  five.  We  decided,  however,  at 
length  that  we  must  be  part  of  the  way  up  the  Dent  D'Herens, 
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and  as  the  guide  told  us  we  could  get  down  from  the  Col 
between  that  mountain  and  the  Tete  Blanche,  we  followed 
him,  and  were  rewarded,  when  we  came  out  into  sunshine, 
by  finding  ourselves  on  the  right  glacier.  It  was  a  difficult 
glacier  to  descend,  and  involved  some  long  jumps  over 
crevasses,  but  the  snow  formed  soft  places  to  jump  to,  and  we 
got  off  in  good  time  on  to  the  rocks.  Then  it  remained  fine 
long  enough  to  let  us  have  lunch,  after  which  it  rained  and  kept 
on  raining  in  a  manner  that  reminded  us  of  Rannoch  Moor  at 
its  worst  all  the  way  to  Zermatt. 

We  had  been  hoping  to  have  it  fine  for  coming  over  the  pass 
in  order  that  Ewen  might  make  a  special  telescopic  examina- 
tion of  the  Z'mutt  arete  of  the  Matterhorn  in  view  of  an 
attempted  ascent  by  him  next  year,  but  the  view  was  only 
intermittent.  The  Z'mutt  glaciejr,  along  which  we  descended, 
has  a  reputation  of  its  own  for  debris  accumulated  over  the 
whole  surface,  making-  the  walking  somewhat  unpleasant.  We 
stayed  at  the  Staffel  Alp  Inn  for  refreshments  and  then  followed 
the  ordinary  path  to  Zermatt. 

The  next  morning  our  clothes  were  still  wet,  so  in  civilised 
costume  (being  our  only  other  change)  we  decided  to  walk  up  to 
the  Gornergrat.  We  arrived  at  the  Riffel  Alp  in  time  for 
lunch,  and  then  went  forward  up  the  hill,  to  be  met  by  more 
rain.  We  turned  back  to  the  hotel,  and  stayed  there  till  the 
rain  ceased,  about  six  o'clock,  when  we  came  back  to  the  Monte 
Rosa  Hotel  at  Zermatt  for  dinner.  The  rain  was  trying  in 
more  ways  than  one,  because  it  meant  that  the  higher  hills  would 
be  inaccessible  probably  for  days,  and  we  wanted,  above  all 
things,  to  do  the  Matterhorn,  and,  if  possible,  to  traverse  it 
into  Italy.  We  believed,  however,  that  the  Matterhorn  couloir 
would  be  possible  even  in  rain,  and  the  following  day  (the  rain 
still  continuing,  but  the  climbing  clothes  being  dry)  we  started 
at  6  a.m.  for  the  couloir.  This  is  a  magnificent  rock  gulley 
leading  up  to  the  Rifflehorn  from  the  Corner  Glacier,  and  our 
intention  was  (after  doing  this  nice  little  rock  climb)  to  stroll 
across  from  the  Rifflehorn  to  the  Gornergrat  and  then  get  our 
lunch  probably  between  12  and  1. 

We  took  our  guide  with  us  ;  we  knew  he  was  an  excellent  guide 
on  snow  but  did  not  know  much  about  his  capabilities  on  rocks, 
and  when  he  said  the  couloir  was  impossible  in  wet  weather  we 
cheered  him  by  telling  him  two  of  the  party  were  expert 
climbers  and  would  run  up  the  rocks  with  ease  and  comfort. 
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We  roped  up  in  pairs.  It  was  still  raining.  The  guide  led 
me  and  the  other  two  men  roped  together.  About  the  third 
pitch  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  added  to  my  comfort  to 
have  a  good  man  leading,  and  that  the  moral  support  of  the 
rope  could  be  extended  by  an  elastic  conscience  until  it  covered 
a  portion  of  my  physical  weight.  The  other  two  were  men  of 
experience  on  rocks,  and  it  was  not  without  some  measure  of 
gratification  that  I  heard  their  leader  ask  me  to  tie  our  rope  to 
theirs  and  knew  that  even  these-  experts  were  finding  the  climb 
difficult.  I  do  not  know  what  the  couloir  would  be  like  in  fine 
weather,  but  with  rocks  cold  and  wet  and  clothes  dripping  and 
adding  to  one's  natural  weight,  the  climb  was  the  most  difficult 
I  have  ever  been  on.  I  used  the  rope  on  three  pitches,  and 
on  one  the  guide's  fingers  gave  out  and  he  fell  about  twenty 
feet.  No  damage  was  done  to  him  as  he  took  the  fall  in  three 
jumps,  managing  in  a  most  marvellous  manner  to  keep  his 
balance  and  alighting  at  this  third  jump  close  to  me,  when  I 
caught  hold  of  the  rope  round  his  waist,  though  I  do  not  think 
he  would  have  gone  any  further  had  he  been  alone.  In  thirty 
seconds  he  was  starting  up  again,  but  this  time  I  followed  him 
up  half  way  and  made  all  secure  in  case  a  second  fall  should 
occur.  I  can  hardly  tell  which  I  admired  most,  the  really 
clever  climbing  of  the  guide  or  the  skill  with  which  he  saved 
himself  when  falling. 

We  reached  the  top  of  the  Rifflehorn  about  3  p.m.,  and  by  the 
time  we  had  descended  the  rocks  by  the  easy  way  we  were  too 
late  to  get  across  to  the  Gornergrat,  so  that  for  the  second  time 
we  failed  to  reach  that  summit.  Lest  you  should  think  too 
highly  of  the  difficulties  of  getting  there  I  would  remind  you 
that  there  is  a  railway  up  from  Zermatt. 

The  rain  ceased  to  come  down  for  a  time  after  this,  and  a 
day  or  two  later  we  started  off  for  the  Weisshorn.  There  is  a 
hut  at  about  9,000  feet  where  we  stayed  the  night,  and  we  got 
off  about  3  a.m.  to  ascend  the  remainder  of  the  14,804  feet 
which  is  the  height  of  the  mountain.  We  had  had  some  hopes 
of  doing  a  traverse  of  the  mountain  and  descending  by  another 
ridge,  but  though  thei  snow  was  fairly  good  we  decided  to  be 
content  with  our  ascent  and  reserve  ourselves  for  the  Matter- 
horn  later.  The  climb  is  most  interesting,  the  east  ridge  being 
very  narrow  in  places  and  having  some  not  very  difficult  rock 
climbing  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  snow  glacier.  There  is, 
however,  no  really  dangerous  place  if  ordinary  care  is  used, 
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and  the  main  trouble  is  the  long  ascent  at  that  height.  With 
regard  to  this  I  found  it  harder  work  to  do  the  5,800  feet 
between  9,000  odd  and  14,800  odd  than  I  had  found  it  to  do 
8,000  feet  by  which  the  Grivola  rises  above  the  5,000  feet  of 
Cogne.  The  great  heights  are  always  trying  to  me  when  I  am 
ascending,  but  my  difficulties  in  breathing  are  much  accentuated 
above  13,000  feet.  I  find,  however,  that  slow  movement  goes 
far  to  avoid  some  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  heights. 

From  the  summit  we  had  one  of  those  views  that  I  think  will 
never  be  forgotten.  All  the  Alps  for  80  to  100  miles  in  each 
direction  were  standing  out  in  the  sunlight  and  rising  out  of  a 
sea  of  mist  which  filled  every  valley  up  to  about  10,000  feet. 

In  Zermatt  I  believe  the  sun  never  got  through  the  mist  all 
day,  and  our  friends  at  the  hotel  were  full  of  sympathy  with  us 
in  our  supposed  misfortunes,  in  trying  the  mountains  on  so  bad 
a  day. 

Ewen  ran  down  all  the  way,  and  caught  the  train  to  Zermatt 
in  time  to  dine  there.  He  had  some  Dutch  friends  staying 
in  the  hotel,  and  it  being  the  birthday  of  the  Queen  of  Holland 
he  desired  to  be  in  at  the  celebration.  Brierley  and  I  came 
down  more  leisurely  with  the  guide,  and  dined  at  Randa  after 
which  we  caught  the  last  train  to  Zermatt  and  arrived  quite 
satisfied  with  having  attained  the  highest  point  of  the  summer's 
holidays. 

We  had  still  the  Matterhorn  to  do,  and,  taking  an  interval 
of  a  day,  we  walked  up  to  the  Schwarze  hotel  and  proceeded  on 
our  way  to  the  Hut.  The  snow  was  rather  low  down  on  the 
path,  but  was  firm,  and  our  hopes  were  high  until  about  half 
a  mile  away  from  the  hut,  when  new  snow  began  to  fall.  We 
pushed  on  to  the  Hut,  had  our  supper  and  then  looked  outside 
to  find  the  snow  still  falling.  About  9  p.m.  the  new  snow  lay 
about  four  inches  deep,  and  it  was  still  coming  down,  and  the 
guides  of  all  the  parties  in  the  Hut  assured  us  there  was  no 
hope.  We  consoled  ourselves  by  singing  in  mournful  but  loud 
chorus  a  ditty  with  a  refrain  of  "  I'm  not  a  climber  now,"  and 
then  left  the  Hut,  put  on  our  best  speed,  and  reached  Zermatt 
shortly  after  1 1  p.m.  We  further  consoled  ourselves  with  beer 
in  the  concert-room,  and  decided  that,  like  a  certain  County 
Court  Judge,  we  had  done  our  best,  that  the  Matterhorn  would 
be  there  next  year,  and  that  there  could  not  be  two  such 
seasons  following  each  other. 

Our    holiday  of   three   weeks    was   ended.        Including    the 
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Matterhorn  couloir,  our  peaks  and  the  Cols  traversed,  we  had 
only  had  six  ascents  of  any  moment,  but  we  had  enjoyed  our- 
selves. We  hope  to  come  again  to  the  Alps,  do  more  another 
year  and  acquire  additional  material  for  a  paper  to  inflict 
on  the  Club. 


MONDAY,  JAN.  24,  1910. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  T.  TALLENT-BATEMAN  presented  a  copy  of  his  pam- 
phlet entitled  "Humphrey  Oldfield." 

Mr.  JOHN  BOWLAND  presented  two  broadsides  "  Johnny 
Green's  Wedding"  and  "Johnny  Green's  Trip  to  Oldham." 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  contributed  a  short  paper  entitled 
"An  American  Journalist:  Wendell  Phillips  Garrison/'  which 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox. 

Mr.  T'INSLEY  PRATT  read  three  original  poems,  "A  Dog  with 
a  Bad  Name,"  "When  Molly  takes  an  Airing,"  and  "The  Man 
with  a  Future."  Two  of  them  are  given  below. 

A   DOG   WITH    A    BAD   NAME. 

Whin  there  is  mischief  brewing  'tis  Patsy  will  be  there; 
He's  the  divil's  brain  I  tell  ye,  hidden  'neath  his  touzled  hair ; 
And  the  rogue's  eyes  will  be  smiling  while  your  heart  he  is 

beguiling, 
For  you'll  never  foind  him  grieving  though  his  feet  they  do  go 

bare. 

The  Squoire  has  sworn  a  wicked  oath  he'll  drive  the  bhoy  away, 
For  the  pranks  he's  played  upon  him — to  the  lands  across  the 

say  ; 
But  it's  tears  there'll  be,  and  wailing,  whin  the  lad  goes  forth 

a-sailing: 
— Ochone !    'twill  break   the  colleens'   hearts   whin   Patsy  goes 

away. 

The  priesteen  shakes  his  finger  when  Patsy  meets  his  eye 
'  'Tis  an  arrant  rogue  ye  are,'  says  he — 'a  wicked  rogue  and  sly : 
For  the  stir  that  ye' re  awaking  there'll  be  soon  a  rope  a-making; 
And  I'm  fearing  for  ye,  honey,  'tis  a  shameful  death  ye'll  die!' 

'Now  whist,  your  riverince,  surely,  oim  not  so  bad  as  that : 
O'ill  do  your  bidding,  priesteen — ay  willingly  !'  says  Pat. 
— The  father  wags  his  finger :  'I've  got  no  time  to  linger  : 
But  I'd  no  more  trust  ye,  rogue,'  says  he,  'than  Mrs.  Murphy's 
cat.' 
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Now  when  there's  labour  waiting  'tis  Tatsy  dear/  they  say 
— 'Where's  Patsy? — There's  none  loike  him  for  saving  of  the 

hay !' 

'He's  not  the  bhoy  that  lingers  !  he's  the  bravest  of  the  singers  ! 
— And  he's  full  of  light  and  gladness  like  the  merry  month  of 

May!' 

There's  widow  Burke  that  knows  him.     Ask  her  about  the  bhoy ; 
And  then  ye'll  see  her  aged  face  light  with  a  heavenly  joy. 
'He's  the  lad  that  does  work  double;  he's  the  staff  in  all  my 

trouble : 
Bad  luck  to  thim  miscalls  him — and  the  divil  thim  destroy!' 

'The  Sun  of  Hiven,  I'm  saying,  shines  from  his  heart  of  gold ; 
He's  done  the  deeds  uv  kindness  that  niver  can  be  told ; 
Helping  wake  ones  is  his  pleasure — throth,  he'll  labour  without 

measure — 
And  he's  got  the  soul  within  him  that  may  not  be  bought  or 

sold !' 

So,  Patsy  here's  to  fortune — and  better  days  in  store; 
And  may  the  luck  of  living  increase  to  more  and  more. 
You've  the  light  of  Hiven  round  ye ! — f  aix  I'm  happy  to  have 

found  ye 
— And  may  the  Sun  of  Gladness  niver  set  on  Erin's  shore ! 

THE  MAN  WITH  A  FUTURE. 

(Founded  on  a  short  story  by  Charles  Marriott). 

Billy  Tregenza  you  once  might  see 

Plying  his  craft  on  the  Cornish  Sea ; 

Early  or  late,  in  shade  or  shine, 

Out  with  the  crab-pots,  or  setting  a  line; 

But  Billy,  for  all  that,   never  throve, 

And  his  boat  was  the  craziest  in  the  Cove. 

"There's  a  man  for  'ee !" — So  they  cried 

When  his  boat  drew  up  to  the  harbour  side ; 

"Out  all  day — the  fool's  in  a  dream — 

An  home  with  nivver  a  pollack  or  bream." 

Then  Billy  slouched  off,  and  hugged  his  woes: 

"Aw  well— 'tes  the  will  of  God,  I  s'pose !" 

A  dreamer? — Ay  that  was  the  fault  with  him; 

But  trouble  made  never  his  blue  eyes  dim : 
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His  luck  was  low,  but  his  soul  was  free, 

And  his  life  was  linked  with  the  changing  sea. 

For  there  was  a  day  in  store  for  him 

Over  the  blue  horizon's  rim, 

When  Fortune,  from  her  plenteous  store, 

Would  yield  him  the  gifts  he  craved  before. 

He  knew  the  sea  in  its  storms  and  smiles, 

And  the  ocean  bed  for  miles  and  miles; 

He  knew  the  ways  of  the  wily  fish, 

— But  those  at  home  brook'd  an  empty  dish ! 

He  knew  where  the  pollack  were  wont  to  lie, 

But  ever  they  seemed  to  pass  him  by ; 

Yet  Billy  was  always  a  cheerful  soul, 

Content   with  penury's  yearly  dole. 

"Aw  wait  awhile!"  he  was  used  to  say, 

Still  week  by  week,  and  day  by  day, 

More  torn  and  ragged  his  coat  became. 

"Down  with  the  killick,  my  son,"  he'd  cry ; 

"Here's  where  the  pollack  in  thousands  lie; 

"Ef  you  could  go  down  beneath  the  tide 

You'd  find  there  a  forest  green  and  wide; 

"I  knaw  it  as  well — though  'tes  so  far  down — 

As  the  road  that  runs  through  Porthlew  town. 

"An'  there's  where  the  pollack  are  gathered  all, 

—The  pollack  big  and  the  pollack  small. 

"Aw,  the  ketch  that  we'll  have,  my  son, 

As  we  pull  into  Cove  when  the  day  is  done; 

"An'  swabs  and  the  like  will  gather  around 

Cryin' — 'Billy  Tregenza's  luck  is  found  !'  " 

— But  Fortune  and  Billy  were  strangers  still, 

Though  he  fished  for  the  pollack  with  all  his  skill. 

And  he  said,  as  he  rowed  passed  Caraglose, 

"Aw,  well,— 'tes  the  Will  of  God  I  s'pose !" 

So  the  boat  came  empty  back  to  shore, 

And  his  babes'  mouths  went  unfilled  once  more. 

But  there  came  a  day  when  the  man  again 

Put  out  to  sea  in  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

When  the  swell  was  high,  and  the  tide-race  ran, 

And  the  elements  were  at  war  with  man. 

The  tramp-ships  screamed  across  the  bay, 

Through  the  heavy  mists  that  round  them  lay ; 
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But  Billy  Tregenza  scarcely  knew 

That  the  keen-edged  spindrift  o'er  him  flew; 

He  cast  his  line  and  pulled  around 

Over  the  well-known  feeding  ground. 

"A  fish  1" — 'Twas   a  pollack  of  lordly  size, 

And  the  man's  heart  leapt  when  he  saw  the  prize. 

The  blue  eyes  glistened :  his  breath  came  fast ; 

— The  luck  of  Billy  had  turned  at  last. 

Another  ! — Another  ! — And  soon  the  boat 

Was  laden  so  deep  that  it  scarce  would  float. 

Pull  back  for  Cove  1 — With  the  work  half  done  ? 

— And  the  spoils  of  victory  not  yet  won  ? 

That  was   not  Billy  Tregenza's  way: 

He'd  fish  and  fish  through  the  livelong  day. 

The  sky  grew  darker ;  the  sea  below 

Was  lit  with  a  luminous  phosphor  glow ; 

While  the  wind  had  freshened  to  half  a  gale, 

And  around  there  was  neither  boat  nor  sail. 

Now  Billy  maybe,  had  lost  his  head 

(He  was  ever  strange  in  his  ways,  folk  said  !) 

But  it  seemed  to  Billy  that  eyes  of  flame 

Looked  up — as  if  mocking  his  years  of  shame; 

And  a  voice  crept  over  the  turbid  sea 

—"Oh  Billy  Tregenza,  fish  for  me !" 

The  line  ran  out,  and  the  wild  blue  eyes 

Were  a-dance  with  hunger  to  see  the  prize. 

— "I  have  him  ! — I  have  him  ! — The  hook  holds  fast  I 

My  luck  is  found! — I've  the  King  at  last!" 

What  followed  may  not  be  told  by  me; 

For  the  secret  is  held  by  the  cruel  sea. 

— Though  the  laden  boat  came  back  to  shore, 

Billy  Tregenza  was  seen  no  more; 

But  often,  since  at  eventide, 

A  voice  comes  over  the  waters  wide: 

"  'Tes  Billy  callin' !  the,  fishers  say 

"And  there's  nawthen  more  we  shall  ketch  to-day  I" 

For  they  tremble  to  hear  that  wailing  song, 

And  they  pull  in  their  lines  for  home-along. 


Now  this  is  a  saying  in  Porthlew  town 
(And  the  moral  is  good  for  prince  or  clown) ; 
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"Don't  try  to  empty  the  sea  alway, 

But  leave  some  fish  for  another  day; 

And  though,  perchance,  you  may  have  to  wait 

Remember   Billy  Tregenza's   fate!" 

Mr.  T.  LONGWORTH  COOPER  read  the  principal  paper  on 
"Art  and  its  Relation  to  Life." 

The  Hon.  Secretary  was  requested  to  convey  to  Mr.  W.  E.  A. 
Axon  an  expression  of  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  Club  with 
him  in  the  sorrow  and  anxiety  caused  by  the  serious  illness  of 
his  wife,  and  their  earnest  hope  for  her  recovery. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  30th,  1910.  The  President,  Mr.  GBO. 
MILNER  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  J.  GLEAVE  presented  a  copy  of  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Bronte  Collection  in  the  Moss  Side  Free  Library. 

Mr.  J.  E.  BALMER  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "Optimism  and 
Pessimism." 

Mr.  J.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON  read  the  principal  paper,  an 
original  poem  entitled  "The  Song  of  Brave  Women  of  Weins- 
berg." 


MJNDAY,  FEBRUARY  7,  1910.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER. 

Mr.  ALBERT  NICHOLSON  presented  a  copy  of  his  book  on  "The 
Chetham  Hospital  and  Library." 

Mr.  H.  E.  CAMPBELL  read  a  short  paper  on  H.  W.  Nevinson's 
"Books  and  Personalities,"  in  which  he  maintained  that  these 
essays  and  reviews  showed  Mr.  Nevinson  as  being  a  keen  and 
understanding  critic  and  appreciator  of  what  is  best  in  litera- 
ture, and  that  this  class  of  occasional  writing,  had  itself  reached 
a  high  level  of  merit  as  literature. 

Mr.  LAURENCE  CLAY  read  the  principal  paper  on  "The  Italian 
Risorgimento,  1815-1870." 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  14,  1910.  Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  was  in 
the  chair. 

The  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  presented  a 
copy  of  their  "Transactions"  N.S.,  Vol.  24,  1908. 
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Mr.  HERBERT  TAYLOR  read  a  short  paper  on  "J.  M.  Synge, 
the  Irish  Dramatist." 

Mr.  J.  J.    RICHARDSON  read  the  principal  paper  on   "Dean 

Swift." 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  21,  1909. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GBO.  MILNER,  the  President. 

REVIEW  NIGHT. 

Mr.  F.  J.  SHIELDS  contributed  the  opening  paper,  which  was 
read  in  his  absence  by  Mr.  J.  F.  L.  CROSLAND.  It  dealt  with 
the  work-room,  which  was  also  the  deatth  room,  of  William 
Blake,  the  artist  and  poet,  and  was  illustrated  by  ithe  exhibition 
of  a  drawing  of  the  room  made  by  Mr.  Shields. 

Mr.  J.  J.  GLEAVE  contributed  the  following  original  verses : 

THE  PORTRAIT  PAINTER  AND  HIS  MODEL:  A  SEQUEL. 

Long  years  have  passed  since  last  we  saw 

The  radiant  happy  bridal  pair, 
Who  vowed  a  constant  living  trust, 

Whose  life  has  been  beyond  compare 

Full  was  their  cup  when  there  appeared 

A  babe  within  that  artist-home, 
T'was  dashed  when  angels  bore  the  child 

To  realms  where  nothing  vile  can  come. 

Then  came  a  son,  tlieir  joy  and  crown, 
Both  clever,  fair  and  strong  was  he, 

At  school  and  college  he  was  dux ; 
A  rainbow  genius  born  to  be. 

A  light  soon  shone  upon  the  youth, 

Far  brighter  than  the  noon  day's  glare, 

In  woodland  glade,  on  mountain  top ; 
He  saw  God's  Vision  everywhere. 

Excelsior-like  he  climbed  the  heights, 

But  t'was  to  reach  the  highest  good, 

In  all  that  makes  life  sweet  and  pure; 
Yet  he  was  seldom  understood. 
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He  lived  a  long  and  strenuous  life 

Though  born  to  wealth,  he  heeded  not  ; 

His  brain  high  strung,  his  purse  unloosed ; 
For  others  worked,  himself  forgot. 

Then  why  unread  these  wondrous  works? 

They  were  too  deep  for  public  taste, 
Yet  thinking  men  in  every  land, 

Aloud  proclaimed  they  would  outlast 

Ephemeral  works  of  modern  growth, 

Which  this  most  careless  age  admires, 

Joy  of  Scholars,  splendid  diction, 

Immortal  words,  consuming  fires. 

The  aged  painter  lived  to  see 

His  son  world  famous  and  renowned, 

Whose  books  are  found  in  every  clime, 
Where  love  of  letters  doth  abound. 

Mr.  GEO.  ELCE  read  a  humorous  description  of  an  election 
before  the  passing  of  the  Ballot  Act. 

Cap*t.  A.  DOGGETT  then  read  the  rhyming  phantasy  which 
follows :  — 

DREAMING. 

(In  my  bunk  S.S.   Carthage.) 

As  I  lay  a  dreaming, 
Or  was  it  seeming, 
Laughter  screaming, 
In  the  air. 

Wild  laughter, 
Growing  faster, 
Corning  closer, 
In  the  air. 

Oh,  the  turmoil ! 
Seeth  and  boil! 
Serpents  coil ! 
In  the  air. 
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Changed  to  a  groan, 
And  weird  moan, 
While  I  alone, 
In  the  air. 

Enchantment's  rill ! 
And   magnet  thrill ! 
Standing  still, 
In  the  air. 

The  wild  winds  rushed, 
Mad  waters  gushed, 
Then  all  was  hushed, 
In  the  air. 

And  my  heart  was  beating, 
As  I  lay  waking, 
And — laughing, 
In  the  air. 

It  was  but  dreaming, 
What  had  seeming, 
Was  the  creaking, 
In  the  air. 

Boats  hanging  overhead, 
Just  above  my  bed, 
Suspended, 
In  the  air. 

And  the  ocean's  splash, 
As  on  we  dash, 
And  waters  lash, 
In  the  air. 

Thus  the  necromancy, 
And  subtle  pliancy, 
Of  man's  fancy, 
Ends  in  air. 

Mr.  J.  E.  CRAVEN  told  verbally  an  amusing  story  of  the 
settlement  of  an  impromptu  arbitration  case  in  a  railway 
carriage,  which  led  to  one  of  those  curious  coincidences  that 
are  smiled  at  when  used  by  the  novelist,  and  yeit  are  common 
enough  in  real  life. 
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Mr.  G.  F.  GADD  followed  with  these  amusing  verses:  — 

A  SPORTIVE  PROTEST. 

(Or  Fits  of  Indigestion.) 

Fit  1. 

If  we  search  the  land  o'er  for  the  prosiest  Bore, 
We  shall  find  that  the  sportsman  is  aye  to  the  fore. 
For  whether  he  revels  in  cricket,  or  whether 
He  likes  what  he  designates  "kicking  the  Leather,1' 
Or  wears  out  his  boots  in  the  gorse  and  the  heather, 
He  makes  it  his  theme  till  we  cannot  bear  more. 

Fit  2. 

No  doubt  it  is  true  that  "C'hacun  a  son  gout" 
But  you  wish  that  the  bore  would  apply  this  to  you. 
For  his  is  a  vice  as  persistent  as  drinking, 
And  't  isn't  so  easy  to  bear,  without  shrinking 
A  lengthy  and  frantic  discourse — say  on  Rinking. 
Unless  you  have  got  a  "thick  sole  to  your  shoe. 

Fit.  3. 

If  a  man  likes  to  float  on  the  sea  in  a  boat, 
Or  another  to  hunt  in  a  bright  scarlet  coat, 

I  roundly  declare  I  am  not  one  to  grudge  it. 

The  cyclist  may  "bike,"  the  Pedestrian  may  trudge  it. 

But  why  should  my  ears  be  assailed  by  a  budget 
Of  views  and  ideas  which  don't  matter  a  groat? 

Fit  4. 

Should  the  Fisherman  dream  of  the  trout  rippled  stream, 
Should  the  Driver  delight  in  a  four-in-hand  team, 
Or  the  golfer  engage  in  his  own  kind  of  driving, 
With  cleek  or  with  brassie  great  wonders  contriving, 
I'd  bid  them  contain  all  the  joys  they're  deriving. 
In  matters  of  sport  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Fi<t  5. 

Now,  the  worst  of  the  lot,  for  this  kind  of  dry-rot, 

Is  a  terrible  nuisance  who  ought  to  be  shot. 

Who  knows  such  a  deal  that  he  might  have  known  better. 

(A  master  of  technical  terms  to  the  letter 

From  Chassis  and  Tonneau  to  small  Carburetter) 

The  Motorist.     Quite  the  best  bore  we  have  got. 
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Fit  6. 

When  he  sets  out  to  "Mote"  lie  will  don  a  huge  coat 

Which  wraps  him  in  fur  from  his  feefb  to  his  throat. 
And,  though  an  Adonis  in  form  and  condition, 
His  great  staring  goggles,  when  placed  in  position, 
Will  cause  him  to  seem  a  more  weird  apparition 

Than  any  o'er  childhood  reputed  to  gloat. 
Fit  7. 

He  will  speak  of  his  greed  in  the  matter  of  speed : 

Of  exceeding  the  limit  without  any  need. 

And  he'll  prose  of  his  risks  till  my  very  soul  sickens, 
Of  how  he  has  run  over  dogs,  cats  and  chickens, 
And  cycles  and  Farmers'  carts  sent  to  the  Dickens, 

In  all  kinds  of  Devilry  taking  the  lead. 
Fit  8. 

You  can  never  get  rid  of  his  views  on  non-skid, 

Though  the  point  of  the  same  is  entirely  hid. 

And  his  talk  about  Tyres  he  has  no  thought  of  stopping. 
I'm  longing  some  weight  on  his  head  to  be  dropping, 
To  clinch  all  his  clincher,  and  lop  his  Dunlopping. 

And  no  one  could  hold  me  to  blame  if  I  did. 

Fit  9. 

He  tells  of  his  Ire  when  the  engines  miss  fire, 
Of  the  things  that  he  does  to  his  Ignition  Wire. 

And  he  boasts  how  he's  able  to  work  the  Selector, 
And  how  of  most  faults  he's  an  able  detector. 
I  think  he's  a  case  for  the  nuisance  Inspector 
When  raising  the  dust  clouds  or  ploughing  the  mire. 

Fit  10. 

He  has  come,  too,  |to  stay,  if  we  can't  show  the  way 
To  ensure  that  this  dog  has  at  last  had  his  day. 

The  remedy's  plain.     In  his  own  car  we  find  it; 
The  Petrol  exhaust  to  the  front  we  must  wind  it, 
And  then  sfcrap  the  Motoring  Bore  right  behind  it, 
The  odorous  fumes  being  given  free  play. 

Retribution  one  sees,  in  this  terrible  breeze 
Which  Motorists  now  spread  around  as  they  please. 
It  may  be,  in  future,  that,  out  for  an  airing, 
The  motor  enthusiast  will  be  more  sparing 
Of  gas  in  enjoyment  of  which  he  is  sharing. 
A  desperate  cure  fits  a  deadly  disease. 
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Mr.  WALTER  EMSLET  read  some  original  verses  of  a  graver 
and  touching  character,  their  title  being  "The  Governor's  Boots." 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND  then  contributed  the  only  "review"  that 
was  submitted.  It  was  a  notice  of  W.  L.  Manson's  "The  High- 
land Bagpipe,  its  history,  literature  and  music."  He  empha- 
sised the  fact  thafc  Mr.  Manson  was  the  first  historian  of  the 
Scottish  bagpipe,  and  that  a  wealth  of  weird  and  beautiful 
legend,  of  humorous  anecdote,  and  of  intimate  human  interest 
had  gathered  round  /the  national  musical  instrument  of  the 
"dark,  true  and  tender"  North. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  propounded  a  satirical  "enigma"  in 
verse,  directed  against  a  notorious  playwright  of  to-day. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  a  paper  on  Mrs.  A.  Grant's  "Letters 
from  the  Mountains." 

Mr.  THOMAS  DERBY  contributed  a  translation  in  verse  as 
follows :  — 

TIME   AND   LOVE. 

(From  the  French  of  Segur.) 

As  wearily  upon  a  day 

Old  Father  Time  was  travelling  on, 
Across  his  path  a  river  lay 

That  made  to   pause  the  Ancient  One. 
"Help  !  help  !     Think  of  my  years,"  he  cries, 

"Forsaken  here  am  I?  alas, 
Who  count  each  moment  as  it  flies : 

Come  friends  help  Time  away  to  pass !" 

Meanwhile  upon  the  further  shore, 

Full  many  a  maid  gazed  wistfully, 
Who,  fain  would  aid  his  passage  o'er, 

In  Cupid's  bark  that  near  did  ply. 
But  one  of  them  more  worldly  wise, 

Warned  with  Sage  lore  each  eager  lass, — 
"Ah !  many  a  one  now  shipwrecked  lies, 
Through  seeking  Time  away  to  pass." 

Love  gaily  sailing  o'er  the  flood, 

Himself  soon  near  Old  Time  he  finds  ; 
For  service  holds  his  vessel  good ; 

Embarks  the   sage — yields  to  the  winds — 
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And,  rowing  on  with  might  and  main, 
He  sang,  in  phrase  known  to  each  lass, — 
"Fair  Shepherdesses  see  'tis  plain, 
That  Love  helps  Time  away  to  pass  !" 

But  soon  aweary  Love  did  grow — 

His  weakness  thus  was  ever  shown:  — 
Time  seized  the  oar — began  to  row, 

And  said, — "Thy  fervour's  quickly  flown  ; 
Poor  Child,  how  wavering  thou  art  ! 

Thou  sleeps't  the  while  I  chaunt  my  lay — 
An  old  refrain — 'tis  wisdom's  thought — 
Ah  !  Time  makes  Love  to  pass  away  1" 

From  leafy  groves  loud  laughter  rings. 

For  there  a  beauty  hides,  forsooth ! 

Who  cold  disdain  at  Time's  pride  flings, 

And  scorns  the  passion  of  the  youth. 

"Who  dares,  quoth  Time  right  angrily, 

Flout  us  who  rule  in  every  clime?" 
"  'Tis  I  unfeigned  Friendship,  I, 

That  know  not  dread  of  wasting  Time !  " 

Mr.  B.   A.   REDFERN  concluded  the  evening  delightfully  by 
reading  some  original  topical  verses. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  28,  1910. — Mr.  GE:K  MILNER  occupied 
the  chair. 

Mr.  ERNEST  MARRIOTT  presented  the  original  drawing  of  his 
portrait  of  the  President,  suitably  framed. 

Mr.  J.  H.  SWANN  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "Some  Poets' 
Themes." 

Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  read  some  extracts  from  "A  Book  of  Table 
Talk." 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  HALL  read  the  principal  paper  on  "Chris- 
topher Marlowe." 


MONDAY,  MARCH  7,  1910. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  GEO. 
MILNER. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  presented  a  copy  of  his  "Literary 
Bypaths  and  Vagaries." 
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MONTR EUIL. 

Mr.  ERNEST  MARBIOTT  read  a  short  paper  on  "Montreuil :  an 
Artist's  Haunt,"  which  was  illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of  a 
number  of  water-colour  drawings  painted  by  himself.  Paint- 
ing in  Montreuil^  he  said,  is  epidemic.  No  matter  how  early 
you  take  the  air  before  your  morning  chocolate,  you  will  find 
an  artist  working  away.  Many  of  the  most  famous  artists  of 
contemporary  'times  have  painted  there,  and  others  have  taken 
up  permanent  residence.  The  Green  Tabard,  besides  having 
the  repute  of  being  the  oldest  inn  in  France,  is  proud  of  the 
fact  that  Laurence  Sterne  stayed  there  in  the  course  of  his 
"sentimental"  journey.  The  town  expresses  itself  most  com- 
pletely in  its  magnificent  walls.  They  are  the  dominating 
picture.  In  some  parts  they  are  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high 
and  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness.  Montreuil, whether  seen 
in  the  bright  sun  with  its  old  brick  walls  glowing  in  the  heat 
among  cool  greenery,  or  in  the  rain — a  grey  hill  city  with 
water  roaring  and  foaming  down  the  streets — or  in  the  clear 
night,  with  the  Norman  towers  blue-grey  in  colour  and  ghost- 
like under  the  rain  of  starlight;  seen  no  matter  under  what 
conditions,  its  romantic  appearance  cannot  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  read  the  principal  paper  entitled 
"A  Preacher  Poet:  Walter  C.  Smith." 

In  accordance  with  a  now  quite  ancient  custom  the  Bury 
members  of  the  Club  presented  a  splendid  Simnel  Cake  which 
was  discussed  with  great  interest.  Thanks  were  given  to  the 
donors  and  acknowledged  in  their  behalf  by  Mr.  Robert  Peel. 


MONK  AY,  MARCH  14th,  1910. — Mr.  GEO.  MII.NER,  the  Presi- 
dent, took  the  chair. 

Messrs.  ROBERT  PEEL  and  A.  H.  M.  Gow  were  elected  auditors 
of  the  accounts  of  the  Session. 

Mr.  EDWARD  NEILD  opened  the  proceedings  by  reading  a 
short  paper  in  which  he  detailed  a  number  of  amusing  and 
interesting  experiences  of  his  own  in  connection  with  courts  of 
law.  Both  Bench  and  Bar,  court  officials,  and  police  officers 
had  vastly  improved  since  he  first  became  interested  in  them, 
but  there  was  still  room  for  reform.  The  practice  of  hand- 
cuffing untried  prisoners  ought  to  be  abolished  and  better  cells 
and  food  should  be  provided  for  unconvicted  prisoners. 
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WHY  BE  AN    AUTHOR 

His  Honour,  Judge  E.  A.  PARRY,  read  the  principal  paper 
entitled  "Why  be  an  author?"  He  thought  it  a  reasonable 
thing  to  inquire  why  authors  became  authors,  instead  of  follow- 
ing some  useful  trade,  and  what  human  motive  it  is  that  drives 
people  to  authorship.  The  common  motives  of  authorship 
might  be  experimentally  classified  thus — vanity  or  conceit, 
greed,  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  having  a  message  to  deliver. 
It  was  easy  to  diagnose  vanity  and  conceit  in  the  literary  works 
of  others,  but  impossible  to  admit  the  suggestion  about  one's 
own.  He  had  asked  many  living  writers  whether  they  had 
ever  knowingly  written  anything  purely  from  motives  of 
vanity  and  conceit,  and  they  had  all  answered  in  a  pained  and 
haughty  negative.  Yet  if  we  looked  at  the  records  of  those 
who  are  gone  we  should  find  schools  of  literature  whose  main- 
spring had  been  conceit.  Of  such  were  the  French  "philoso- 
phers" of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  and  our  own  eighteenth 
century  writers — Swift,  Pope,  Addison,  for  instance — were  not 
without  it.  Especially  where  in  writing  the  form  is  preferred 
to  the  substance  there  vanity  and  conceit  abound,  and  wherever 
you  find  the  letter  exalted  above  the  spirit  a  disease  is  indicated, 
and  that  disease  is  vanity.  Greed  was  a  far  pleasanter  and 
more  everyday  affair.  He  would  put  Shakspere  among  the 
first  and  greatest  whose  motive  was  greed,  and  could  not 
imagine  anyone  taking  the  trouble  to  write  a  play  from  any 
other  motive,  certainly  not  from  a  lower  motive.  When,  how- 
ever, he  spoke  of  Shakspere  and  greed  it  was  as  a  modern  and 
not  as  an  Elizabethan.  He  used  the  word  in  its  clear-sighted 
socialistic  sense,  as  that  power  which  urges  a  man  to  endeavour 
to  enrich  himself  and  provide  for  his  family  by  using  his 
brains.  With  regard  to  writing  for  the  "fun  of  the  thing," 
he  thought  that  all  the  best  writing  in  the  world,  short  of  the 
very  highest  and  most  sacred  work,  was  done  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing.  Charles  Lamb  never  wrote  except  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing,  with  the  result  that  he  has  more  friends  and  lovers 
to-day  than  he  had  in  his  own  life-time.  Part  of  what  he 
meant  by  this  kind  of  writing  was  contained  in  the  old- 
fashioned  phrase  that  such  productions  "touch  your  heart." 
This  capacity  to  touch  the  heart  had  much  to  do  with  keeping 
a  book  alive  through  after-generations.  Shakspere,  Dickens, 
and  Goldsmith  had  this  quality;  so  in  a  different  way  had 
Izaak  Walton  and  Samuel  Pepys.  Unless  our  writings  appeal 
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to  the  heart  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  attain  everlasting 
life.  Much  of  the  literature  of  to-day  was,  he  feared,  as 
Touchstone  says,  "damned  like  an  ill-roasted  egg  all  on  one 
side."  For  the  fashion  of  the  hour  is  to  despise  the  heart  and 
to  sneer  at  the  simple  folk  whose  hearts  still  beat  in  harmony 
with  the  silly  domestic  notions  of  love,  and  honour,  and  charity 
and  family  life. 

The  man  with  a  message  after  all  was  the  only  man  who 
could  plead  justification  to  the  indictment  "Why  be  an  author?" 
The  writer  who  has  a  message  to  deliver  is  generally  told  what 
it  is,  and  he  never  fails  to  deliver  it.  He  does  not  need  motives 
of  vanity  or  greed,  nor  is  there  a  question  of  writing  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing.  He  is  told  by  some  force  beyond  and  outside 
him  what  he  must  do,  and  he  does  it.  The  greater  messages 
of  life  which  we  have  had  delivered  to  us  by  the  hands  of  great 
authors,  these  are  the  real  answer  to  the  question  "Why  be  an 
author  ?" 


MONDAY,  MARCH  21,  1910. — The  President,  Mr.  GEO.  MILKER, 
was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON  presented  a  copy  of  his  poem 
"A  Song  of  Brave  Women." 

Mr.  H.  E.  CAMPBELL  read  a  short  paper  on  Ernest  Old- 
meadow's  novel  "Antonio."  This  new  writer  opens  up  fresh 
ground  to  the  novel  reader,  the  scene  of  "Antonio"  being  for 
the  most  part  laid  in  Portugal.  It  is  a  good  and  pure  story 
of  action,  adventure,  romance,  common-sense,  and  true  per- 
sonal religion ;  the  spiritual  matched  against  the  material  and 
winning  in  the  end ;  a  tale  of  life,  of  love,  renunciation,  fight- 
ing, fun;  of  every  day;  of  hope  of  the  hereafter. 

Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  read  some  further  extracts  from  "A  Book 
of  Table  Talk." 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  the  principal  paper  on  "A  Modern 
Judas  and  other  Poems,"  by  E.  Vincent. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  4,  1910. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  was  in  the  chair. 
The  Club  was  in  a  congratulatory  mood  when  the  final  busi- 
ness meeting  of  the  session  took  place.     There  was  a  satisfactory 
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report  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland ;  there  was  an 
exceptionally  good  and  hopeful  report  from  the  treasurer,  Mr. 
T.  C.  Grundy;  there  were  no  contests  for  official  positions; 
everybody  was  re-elected  by  acclamation,  everybody  made 
pleasant  speeches,  and  even  the  candid  friends  (always  in  evi- 
dence) had  smiling  faces  while  they  relieved  their  minds  on  one 
or  two  minor  details. 

The  Club  now  consists  of  225  members,  only  twenty-five  short 
of  the  President's  ideal.  It  has  a  library  of  between  eight  and 
nine  hundred  volumes,  mainly  the  work  of  members  past  and 
present.  During  the  past  session  no  fewer  than  eighty-one 
papers  were  read  on  philosophy,  history,  biography,  poetry, 
and  humour — the  secretary  shrewdly  observing  that  he 
classified  all  under  the  last  heading  which  he  could  not  fit  in 
elsewhere.  A  discriminating  member  suggested  by  way  of 
further  improvement  and  elucidation  that  the  humour  should 
be  divided  into  two  sections,  conscious  and  unconscious,  but  the 
secretary  deemed  the  task  too  delicate.  The  report  was 
therefore  adopted  without  amendment;  and  the  treasurer's 
statement,  showing  a  balance  of  £55,  was  passed  with 
enthusiasm,  after  the  auditors,  Messrs.  Gow  and  Peel,  had  paid 
a  deserved  tribute  to  Mr.  Grundy. 

Next  came  a  number  of  agreeable  formalities.  Mr.  John 
Mortimer  proposed  the  re-election  for  the  thirty-first  year,  of 
Mr.  George  Milner  as  president,  and,  carried  away  by 
enthusiasm  above  ordinary  forms  and  things  of  earth,  did  not 
wait  for  a  seconder — an  omission  for  which  he  was  gently 
rebuked  and  speedily  forgiven  at  a  later  stage  in  the 
proceedings.  The  members,  however,  were  glad  to  dispense 
with  ceremony,  and  they  notified  their  assent  to  the  proposition 
by  rising  in  a  body  and  lustily  singing  "  He's  a  jolly  good 
fellow.'  Mr.  Milner  replied.  Adopting  the  form  of  epistolary 
correspondence,  but  declaring  that  he  attached  the  original 
meaning  to  the  words,  he  assured  the  members — "  I  am  yours 
very  truly,  I  am  yours  obediently,  and  I  am  yours  faithfully." 
The  Vice-Presidents  were  next  re-elected :  Sir  H.  H.  Howorthr 
Sir  W.  H.  Bailey,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  Messrs.  John  Angell, 
E.  Attkins,  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  T.  Kay,  John  Mortimer,  T. 
Newbigging,  B.  A.  Redfern,  and  C.  W.  Sutton.  Responses 
were  made  by  Mr.  Newbigging  (the  "  Father  "  of  the  Club), 
Mr.  John  Mortimer,  Mr.  John  Angell,  and  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Credland  was  re-appointed  secretary,  because  of 
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his  ability,  as  the  nomination  form  said,  "to  chant  the 
minutes" ;  and  Mr.  Grundy  was  re-appointed  treasurer 
because  of  his  special  qualifications  as  "  a  diplomatic  debt 
collector."  The  members  of  the  Council  were  re-elected 
unanimously:  Messrs.  G.  H.  Bell,  J.  H.  Brocklehurst,  J.  R.  Wil- 
liamson, J.  Cuming  Walters,  E.  Marriott,  J.  E.  Craven,  and  J. 
D.  Andrew;  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Craven  and  Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern 
returned  thanks.  Mr.  Edgar  Attkins,  "more  suo"  engaged 
in  some  delightful  badinage;  and  with  the  further  aid  of 
short  speeches  from  the  librarians  (Messrs.  Derby  and 
Bagshaw),  and  episodical  orations  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Campbell, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Balmer,  and  others,  the  meeting  was  prolonged  to 
the  usual  hour ;  and  a  good  session  brought  to  its  appointed 
close  in  a  wholly  cheerful  spirit. 


CLOSING  CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  April  11,  1910. — The  forty-eighth  session  was  agree- 
ably concluded  by  holding  the  usual  Conversazione  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  Mr.  GEOROE  MILNER,  the  President, 
received  the  members  and  their  guests. 

For  the  occasion  a  choice  selection  of  works  of  art,  all  pro- 
ductions of  the  members  was  exhibited.  Mr.  George  Milner, 
contributed  a  series  of  water-colour  sketches  of  scenes  in  the 
Lake  country  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Mr.  Walter  Emsley  showed 
his  portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Newbigging  and  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  his  work  in  water-colours.  There  were  fine 
photographs  by  Mr.  T.  Longworth  Cooper,  original  pen  and  ink 
cartoons  and  caricatures  made  by  Mr.  Ernest  Marriott  for  the 
new  Manchester  weekly  journal  "  Laughter,"  black  and  white 
sketches  from  Mr.  Edward  Neild,  pen  and  ink  drawings  by 
Mr.  E.  E.  Minton,  and  Egyptian  views  gleaned  by  Sir  William 
Bailey  during  his  recent  tour  in  the  East.  Not  the  least 
remarkable  item  in  Sir  William's  series  was  a  coloured  drawing 
which  he  made  of  the  daylight  comet  as  seen  by  him  from  the 
carriage  window  near  Cairo  on  January  26.  After  an  hour 
spent  in  an  inspection  of  the  exhibition  the  President  took  the 
chair,  and  gave  a  brief  address  devoted  mainly  to  the  teaching 
of  literature.  Then  came  the  musical  and  literary  entertain- 
ment arranged  by  and  successfully  carried  out  under  the 
experienced  direction  of  Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Crosland,  who  recited  two 
acceptable  pieces — "The  Dandy  Fifth"  and  "Our  Folks." 
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Miss  Crosland,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  not  only  played 
with  true  artistic  feeling  two  solos  on  the  pianoforte,  one  a 
Beethoven  sonata  and  the  other  a  dance  by  Brahms,  but  sang 
three  songs,  one  of  them,  "  The  Three  Ravens,"  an  old  English 
Bong,  a  really  delightful  little  composition.  Miss  Crosland  also 
accompanied  the  other  two  vocalists,  Miss  Lucy  Swindells  and 
Miss  Hilda  Morris.  The  contributions  of  Miss  Morris,  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  comprised  Edward  German's  "Cupid 
at  the  Ferry  "  and  Lane  Wilson's  "  Carmen  a,"  in  both  of  which 
her  rich  soprano  voice  told  effectively.  Mr.  A.  H.  Gregson,  a 
clever  drawing-room  entertainer,  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
large  audience  by  his  selections,  and  last  but  not  least  there  was 
a  surprise  visit  from  our  old  friend  Mr.  Harrison  Hill,  whose 
contribution,  two  humorous  settings  to  music  of  the  nursery 
rhyme,  "  Jack  and  Jill,"  was  greeted  with  laughter  and  rounds 
of  applause.  By  way  of  further  variety,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox 
read  the  following  original  verses:  — 

THE    CRITIC    CRITICISED. 

"  De  te  fabula." — Horace. 
"  Ditto  brother  Smut." — Free  translation. 

The  supercilious  critic  was  seated  in  his  chair ; 
A  dainty  "  Blick  "  Type-writer  with  accessories  was  there. 
He'd  pipes  and  "Bunkum  Mixture" — that  over-rated  stuff — 
To  help  him,  if  he  needed,  in  a  literary  puff. 

He'd  a  soda-water  syphon  to  medicate  his  whisky — 
He  used  the  Scottish  produce  to  make  his  language  frisky : 
His  shelves  stood  round  his  study,  wherein  the  noble  elf 
For  pictures  had  one  mirror  to  reflect  his  lofty  self. 

He  knew  he  was  superior  to  the  authors,  whom  he  slew, 
Perhaps  to  every  other  soul  beneath  the  boundless  blue : 
He'd  settle  in  a  moment,  unvexed  by  modeet  fears, 
The  work  of  a  historian,  which  cost  him  twenty  years. 

He'd  pat  a  great  philosopher  complacent  on  the  back, 

Pronounce  his  high  approval,  or  give  him  "  paddy  whack  "  ! 

He'd  have  contradicted  Newton,  when  he  found  out  gravita- 
tion, 

And  vowed  that  William  Shakspere  had  but  small  imagina- 
tion. 
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He'd  snippets  neatly  written  in  pigeon-holes  four-score, 
Where  he  kept  his  sage  opinions,  his  adjectives  in  store : 
He  was  fond  of  sounding  sentences,  yet  seldom  cared  a  jot 
To  consider  if  they'd  any  real  sense  in  them  or  not. 

He'd  assert  a  careful  scholar.  "  shewed  himself  meticulous," 
But  his  style  "had  no  distinction,  was  a  thought  gravamin- 

ous." 

With  flowers  of  tawdry  tinsel  he'd  Tennyson  be  crowning, 
And  patronise  a  genius  as  great  as  Robert  Browning. 

He  was  fond  of  Lindley  Murray,  he  really  could  not  live 
In  the  presence  of  false  concords  or  a  "  split  infinitive  " ; 
He'd  damn  at  ease  the  grammar  of  a  Huxley  or  a  Morley, 
He'd  say  that  Ruskin  wanted  poetic  beauty  sorely. 

He'd  many  books  before  him,  one  made  up  of  "  Hog-wash," 
"  Meditations  on  a  Pumpkin  "  by  Alexander  Squash. 
The  author  was  his  crony,  hence  his  trash  was  deemed  to  be 
"  Sweet  essays  with  a  s&wpqon  of  devout  mysticity." 

He  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  words,  nor  more  nor  less- 
Than  when  he  said  a  bard  displayed  "  nostalgic  wistfulness." 
He  only  knew  they  sounded  well,  that  epithets  so  fine 
Procured  another  sixpence  for  another  silly  line. 

He  seldom  cut  the  volumes,  which  he  dared  to  criticise, 
But  skimming  uncut  pages  with  serenely  careless  eyes, 
He'd  pick  out  a  quotation  and  "  wind  a  pirn  "  about  it, 
He'd  take  a  foolish  snippet  from  a  pigeon-hole  to  flout  it. 

But  if  it  were  a  novel  of  a  problematic  cast, 
Telling  of  a  naughty  lady  with  a  most  improper  past, 
Recommending  lives  immoral,  he'd  read  its  sordid  pages, 
And  say  the  work  was  destined  to  teach  all  future  ages. 

Or,  if  it  were  a  tragedy — in  Gath  be  it  not  spoken — 

He'd   only   praise   it,    if  the   Ten   Commandments   were  all 

broken. 

If  it  had  a  healthy  moral,  he'd  call  it  "  bread  and  butter," 
Which    Charlotte    cut,    when    Werther    was    carried    on    a 

shutter. 
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Or  if  he  wrote  on  sermons,  if  they  were  but  Orthodox, 
He'd  say  that  they  were  worthy  of  Luther  or  of  Knox ; 
Of  course  he  had  not  read  them,  but  that  did  not  matter 

greatly, 
If  his  judgments  were  but  couched  in  common-place  sedately. 

He'd  a  book  of  "Lives"  before  him ;  he'd  cut  no  more  than 

three — 

He'd  nerve  enough  to  criticise  the  fourth  with  censure  free : 
He  blamed  the  opening  sentences  for  poverty  of  style ; — 
He  took  them  for  the  author's;    they  were  Fuller's  all  the 

while. 

But  why  pursue  the  subject?     Such  critics  are  our  judges, 
Though  their  splenetic  verdicts  are  much  the  same  as  "fudge" 

«is. 
I'll    leave    them    to    their     pigeon-holes,    their    adjectives 

supernal ; 
Their  wisdom  's  so  superior,  it  gives  me  pains  internal. 

I  hardly  dare  adventure  to  offer  a  suggestion ; 
But  'tis  wiser  far  ere  judging  to  study  well  the  question. 
Let  them  but  lay  themselves  upon  the  operating  table, 
They'll  find  themselves,  when  they're  cut  up,  the  moral  of 
their  fable. 

Mr.  J.  Redfearn  Williamson  also  added  an  original  piece  in 
rhyme  descriptive  of  the  doings  of  the  Club,  and  on  the 
programme  these  lines  also  by  Mr.  Williamson  were  printed:  — 

In  strenuous  strife 
In  the  game  of  life 

The  players  all  endeavour, 
When  they  once  begin, 
The  game  to  win 

Be  they  foolish,  wise,  or  clever. 

But  whether  we  gain 
Or  never  attain 

The  prize  of  our  keen  endeavour, 
We  shall  win  the  best 
And  can  leave  the  rest, 

If  we  make  hearts  trumps  for  ever. 

A  few  typical  lines  from  Mr.   Williamson's  felicitous  poem 
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may    be   quoted.       After    dwelling   on    the  pleasures    of   each 
autumn's  re-union  for  a  new  session,  he  wrote:  — 

Fast  fly  the  hours  with  essay  and  review, 

And  praise  and  blame  of  authors  old  and  new, 

And  pleasant  jests  that  do  not  leave  behind 

Sharp  stings,  like  those  thai  rankle  in  the  mind, 

And  sometimes  bring  to  an  untimely  end 

The  genial  intercourse  of  friend  with  friend. 

Kings  of  a  moment  :  monarchs  of  an  hour, 

The  universe  is  given  us  for  a  dower; 

We  are  the  heirs  of  an  enchanted  realm 

The  wave-like  years  can  never  overwhelm. 

The  necromancy  of  the  written  page 

Makes  us  at  one  with  every  clime  and  age ; 

The  high-born  Muses  wield  their  fabled  powers. 

And  all  the  splendour  of  the  earth  is  ours  : 

Ours  is  the  rapture  of  the  world's  first  youth, 

The  wonder,  and  the  innocence  and  truth, 

The  loveliness,  the  mystery,  and  the  glory 

Of  ancient  lands  renowned  in  song  and  story  : 

Ours  is  the  grandeur  of  a  thousand  thrones 

That  rose  and  fell  between  the  whirling  zones  : 

For  us  the  Pyramids  were  built  of  old, 

And  tales  of  eld  and  antique  myths  were  told  ; 

Our  argosies  are  fanned  by  every  breeze, 

And  plunge  their  dancing  prows  in  wine-dark  seas 

That  Homer  sang  in  Hellas  long  ago ; 

For  us  Castalian  streams  for  ever  flow  : 

We  hear  the  Pipes  of  Pan  :  Arcadian  airs 

Blow  softly  through  the  city  streets  and  squares ; 

The  city  streets  are  full  of  shivering  gloom 

And  strident  sounds  :  but  in  our  charmed  room 

Imagination  waves  her  mystic  wand 

And  ceilinged  roof  and  solid  walls  expand  : 

We  rise  above  life's  noisy  strifes  and  jars, 

And  tread  beneath  our  feet  the  golden  stars. 

That  night,  said  the  President  in  his  brief  address,  the  Club 
closed  its  forty-eighth  session.  They  were  thus  actually 
drawing  near  their  jubilee.  They  were  becoming  ancient  but 
by  no  means  antiquated  or  effete.  That  the  last  session  had 
been  one  of  great  promise  and  activity  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  no  fewer  than  eighty  papers  had  been  read  and  discussed, 
whilst  the  field  of  general  literature  in  which  the  members 
worked  had  been  found  for  their  purposes  as  fertile  as  ever. 
Nor  had  the  members  been  idle  with  regard  to  work  outside 
the  Club.  Among  their  recent  contributions  might  be 
mentioned  "Literary  By-paths  and  Vagaries,"  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Newbigging;  "  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King:  Six  Studies," 
by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox ;  "  A  Song  of  Brave  Women,"  by  Mr. 
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J.  Kedfearn  Williamson;  arid  a  new  edition  of  "Decorative 
Brushwork,"  by  Mr.  Henry  Cadness.  Turning  to  his  specific 
subject  selected  for  the  occasion — the  Teaching  of  Literature — 
Mr.  Milner  observed  that  he  remembered  saying  many  years 
ago  on  an  occasion  like  this,  that  they  had  to  fight  against  the 
pestilent  heresy  that  while  the  classics  in  the  dead  languages 
formed  an  admirable  apparatus  for  mental  training,  a  thing 
which  he  by  no  means  denied,  no  such  training  could  be  got 
out  of  our  English  classics,  and  some  high  scholastic  authorities 
even  added  that  English  literature  as  a  class  subject  could  not 
be  taught  at  all. 

His  own  experience  enabled  him  to  say  that  there  was  no 
foundation  for  such  an  opinion.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
IK-  had  conducted  a  large  class  of  working  men  and  women  in 
English  literature,  and  he  knew  how  much  it  was  possible  to  do 
by  various  methods — historical,  biographical,  critical ;  by 
composition  done  at  home  and  subsequently  corrected  by 
reading  aloud  in  the  class,  and  by  such  exercises  as  paraphras- 
ing or  transposing  from  poetry  into  prose,  or  from  elevated 
prose  into  poetic  form.  He  was  also  convinced  that  while  it 
was  not  desirable  to  minimise  the  mental  discipline  which 
could  be  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  the 
same  thing  could  be  achieved  by  judicious  working  among 
the  moderns.  That  in  fact  you  could  get  from  Dante  and 
Shakspere  and  Milton  the  same  kind  of  training  which  came 
from  the  study  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace.  Of  late  years  a 
change  in  the  drift  of  opinion  had  made  itself  evident.  Our 
English  literature  had  come  to  its  own,  and  had  been  admitted 
as  an  important  element  in  the  educational  system  of  our 
schools  and  colleges.  To  one  salient  indication  of  this  he 
wished  to  draw  special  attention.  He  alluded  to  the  organisa- 
tion known  as  the  English  Association,  founded,  he  thought, 
in  1906,  but  recently  its  activity  had  increased,  and  local 
branches  were  being  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Among  these  was  now  a  branch  in  our  own  city.  Its  meetings 
were  held  at  the  University,  and  it  was  happy  in  having 
secured  as  its  President  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Professor 
C.  H.  Herford.  The  objects  of  the  Association  were  such  as 
would  commend  themselves  to  the  members  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club.  They  were,  briefly,  to  afford  opportunities 
for  intercourse  and  co-operation  among  all  those  interested 
in  the  English  language  and  literature;  to  help  in 
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maintaining  the  correct  use  of  English,  spoken  and  written — a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished — to  promote  the  due 
recognition  of  English  as  an  essential  element  in  the  national 
education,  to  discuss  methods  of  teaching  English — the  very 
thing  of  which  he  had  been  speaking — the  correlation  of  school 
and  university  work,  and,  finally,  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
advanced  study  in  the  English  language  and  literature.  At 
the  inaugural  meeting  in  Manchester,  Professor  Elton 
contrasted  the  neglect  of  thei  study  of  our  native  tongue  in 
England  with  the  systematic  study  in  France,  which,  he  said, 
had  made  French  prose  an  almost  perfect  medium  of  expres- 
sion. Now  with  all  this  we  were  here  already  in  acute 
sympathy  and  he  ventured  to  hope  that  some  members  would 
join  the  Association,  the  subscription  was  small  and  the  return 
made  ample.  Three  times  a  year  an  important  bulletin  was 
issued,  as  well  as  reprints  of  addresses  by  such  men  as  Professor 
Saintsbury,  Professor  A.  C.  Bradley,  Sidney  Lee,  and  Anthony 
Hope.  He  had  dwelt  on  the  claims  of  the  Association  because 
he  believed  it  would  help  forward  that  which  they  all  had  at 
heart — the  reverent  study  of  English.  "  For  ourselves/'  said 
Mr.  Milner  in  conclusion,  "  our  work  will  continue  on  the  lines 
adopted  for  so  many  years.  It  is  our  business  to  form  a  fine 
taste  in  literature,  free  from  prejudice  and  based  on  a  well  and 
thoroughly  informed  knowledge  of  what  is  the  best.  I  trust 
that  some  of  the  leisure  which  the  vacation  will  give  us  may  be 
used  in  the  preparation  of  good  material  for  our  next  session. 
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Memorial  Notices. 


JOHN   WILCOCK. 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Wilcock, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  The  event  took  place  suddenly  on 
September  16,  1909.  Mr.  Wilcock  was  an  old  and  esteemed  con- 
tributor to  the  City  News,  and  we  had  looked  forward  to  many 
more  articles  from  his  ready  pen  on  those  subjects  which  he 
had  made  his  special  study.  But  a  little  while  ago  it  had 
seemed  possible  that  he  was  entering  upon  a  wider  sphere  of 
public  activity,  but  all  hopes  have  been  frustrated  by  his 
tragic  end. 

One  of  the  most  genial  and  cheery  of  men,  with  a  smile 
constantly  upon  his  face,  and  with  an  infectiously  enthusiastic 
manner,  Mr.  Wilcock  was  popular  and  welcome  wherever  he 
went.  He  was  a  lover  of  music  and  possessed  a  good  voice; 
nothing  gratified  him  more  than  to  add  to  the  delight  of  his 
friends  in  their  homes  and  at  concerts,  especially  with  the  help 
of  his  talented  wife,  who,  as  Miss  Maud  Yates,  enjoyed  a 
considerable  reputation  as  singer  and  pianist.  Mr.  Wilcock's 
favourite  pursuit  was  economics,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  he 
was  often  called  upon  for  expert  advice  by  Government  depart- 
ments, and  was  consulted  also  by  financial  houses  on  the 
Continent.  Of  late  years  he  had  done  much  arbitration  work 
in  the  cotton  trade.  As  readers  of  the  City  News  are  aware, 
he  was  a  fervent  advocate  of  the  Decimal  System,  and  his  views 
carried  considerable  weight  on  'Change.  Mr.  Wilcock  was  a 
man  of  high  culture,  and  the  Literary  Club  will  remember  with 
deepest  interest  his  scholarly  and  admirable  papers  on  the 
ethics  of  Ruskin.  During  the  first  period  of  the  Tariff  Reform 
agitation  Mr.  Wilcock  contributed  to  the  City  News  a  number 
of  powerful  articles  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  Free 
Trade.  His  most  recent  activity  was  displayed  in  the  move- 
ment to  secure  a  permanent  memorial  to  the  late  John 
Dronsfield — a  characteristic  act  on  his  part,  for  he  was  ever 
the  most  faithful  of  friends  and  the  most  kindly  of  helpers. 
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Mr.  Wilcock  joined  the  Literary  Club  in  1894,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Council  in  1902.  He  was  for  some  years  the 
organiser  of  the  annual  conversazioni.  In  1906-7  he  was 
President  of  the  Fortnightly  Society,  and  he  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Stockport  Literary  Club,  to  which  he  contributed 
some  notable  papers  on  statistical  matters.  All  who  knew 
John  Wilcock  had  the  warmest  regard  for  him  as  a  man, 
appreciated  his  qualities,  admired  his  talent,  and  felt  the 
inspiring  influence  of  his  presence.  He  overflowed  with  good 
humour,  was  kind  almost  to  a  fault,  and  his  friendships  were 
numerous  and  widespread.  He  had  a  positive  genius  for 
figures,  and  those  who  listened  to  his  papers  or  heard  his 
eloquent  speeches,  were  made  tK>  feel  something  of  the  fascina- 
tion which  they  possessed  for  himself.  The  sudden  removal 
of  John  Wilcock  from  our  circle  will  excite  a  heartfelt  regret. 

At  the  inquest  yesterday  evidence  was  given  that  Mr.  Wilcock 
fell  and  injured  his  head,  death  resulting  soon  afterwards.  A 
verdict  of  accidental  death  was  returned. — Manchester  City 
News,  Sept.  18th,  1909. 


JOHN  HOWARD  NODAL. 

With  much  regret  we  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Nodal, 
which  occurred  at  his  house  at  Heaton  Moor  on  Saturday, 
November  13th,  1909. 

John  Howard  Nodal  was  born  at  Ardwick  in  1831.  His 
forefathers  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  were 
well-known  in  Manchester,  having,  indeed,  had  some  connec- 
tion with  the  early  public  life  of  the  city.  From  1841  to  1845 
he  attended  the  somewhat  celebrated  Quaker  School  at  Ack- 
worth,  which  had  the  honour  of  numbering  John  Bright  among 
its  pupils.  His  first  employment  was  commercial,  but,  signi- 
ficantly, it  touched  the  fringe  of  journalism  and  indicated  his 
natural  bent  and  capacity.  The  appointment  was  that  of 
manager  of  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  old  Electric 
Telegraph  Company  in  Manchester.  Already  conspicuous  for 
his  interest  in  education,  he  was  appointed  at  the  age  of  19 
to  the  secretaryship  of  the  Working  Men's  College  which  had 
been  started  in  Manchester  on  the  lines  of  the  similar  institu- 
tion in  London.  The  first  Principal  of  Owens  College,  Professor 
A.  J.  Scott,  was  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  had  for  his 
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coadjutors  the  Kev.  William  Gaskell,  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  and 
Professor  Greenwood.  Mr.  Nodal's  connection  with  the  College 
brought  him  into  contact  with  Maurice  and  Kingsley.  He 
always  spoke  with  high  appreciation  of  the  former,  but  had 
formed  a  rather  unfavourable  impression  of  Kingsley.  The 
College  did  good  work,  and  Mr.  Gaskell's  lectures,  especially, 
induced  in  Mr.  Nodal  himself  and  in  many  other  young  men 
of  his  age  a  love  of  literature  which  bore  fruit  in  later  life.  After 
three  years'  service  Mr.  Nodal  resigned  his  post,  and  the  College 
was  shortly  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Owens  College — then  in. 
the  old  building  in  Quay  Street, — and  continued  its  work  in  the 
form  of  evening  classes.  In  1864  Mr.  Nodal  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  sub-editor  on  the  "Manchester  Courier,"  in  succession 
to  the  well-nigh  forgotten  poet  Alaric  A.  Watts.  Mr.  Nodal 
had  now  found  in  journalism  his  true  vocation,  and  he  adhered 
to  it  for  the  rest  of  his  working  life.  In  1866  he  assumed  the 
editorship  of  the  "Free  Lance,"  a  Manchester  weekly,  which 
combined  a  literary  tone  with  humorous  and  trenchant  criti- 
cisms of  men  and  manners.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy, 
the  dramatist,  began  his  career  as  a  writer.  In  1867  the 
"Examiner  and  Times''  newspaper,  inspired  by  the  political 
activity  of  the  period,  was  reorganised  and  greatly  improved, 
with  Henry  Dunckley  as  editor  and  Alexander  Ireland  as  busi- 
ness manager.  John  Bright  and  some  other  leading  politicians 
connected  themselves  with  the  paper,  and  it  became  conspicuous 
as  a  representative  of  the  "Manchester  School."  Mr.  Dunck- 
ley— the  well-known  "Verax" — was  one  of  the  finest  leader 
writers  in  England,  but  he  was  not  equally  successful  as  an 
editor,  and  in  these,  its  best  days,  the  paper  was  fortunate  in 
finding  a  sub-editor  so  able  and  so  conscientious  as  Mr.  Nodal, 
who  retained  the  appointment  for  about  three  years.  In  1868 
he  began  the  "Sphinx,"  with  an  able  band  of  contributors, 
including  Hain  Friswell,  Handolph  Caldecott,  and  Mr.  John 
Mortimer.  In  1.^70  he  took  up  that  which  was  to  be  the  main 
work  of  his  future  life,  the  editorship  of  the  "Manchester  City 
News."  The  paper  had  been  started  in  1864.  It  proposed 
to  devote  itself  especially  to  municipal  and  local  affairs,  but 
it  had  never  been  financially  successful  and  had  lost  the  whole 
of  its  capital.  Under  Mr.  Nodal's  control,  which  continued 
until  a  few  years  ago,  all  this  was  changed.  In  three  years 
it  began  to  pay  dividends,  and  thenceforward  its  prosperity 
was  unchecked.  While  continuing  to  give  prominence  to  all 
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topics  distinctly  connected  with  the  city  of  Manchester,  it  gave 
increased  attention — following  the  bent  of  the  editor's  mind — 
to  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  and  in  a  marked  degree  to 
natural  history  and  the  records  of  local  travel  and  outdoor 
life.  As  a  result  of  this  it  was  soon  recognised  as  the  special 
organ  of  the  numerous  literary  and  scientific  societies  of  Lanca- 
shire. Mr.  Nodal's  own  literary  proclivities  and  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  local  writers  led  to  the  enrichment  of  his 
paper  by  the  publication  in  its  columns  of  many  notable  series 
of  articles,  which  were  subsequently  reprinted  in  volume  form. 
Mr.  Nodal's  activity  was  not,  however,  confined  to  his  paper. 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  "Notes  and  Queries,"  and 
was  for  many  years  on  the  staff  of  the  "Saturday  Review." 
His  published  works  included  "The  Dialect  and  Archaisms  of 
Lancashire,"  a  "Glossary  of  the  Dialect  of  Lancashire,"  com- 
piled and  edited  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  George  Milner,  and 
published  by  the  English  Dialect  Society ;  "A  Bibliographical 
list  of  the  works  illustrative  of  the  various  Dialects  of  English," 
in  the  compilation  of  which  he  was  assisted  by  Profesor  Skeat, 
and  an  account  of  the  "Special  Collections  of  Books  in  Lanca- 
shire) and  Cheshire."  Wheta  the*,  English  Dialect  Society, 
which  had  been  recently  formed  at  Cambridge,  was  transferred 
to  Manchester  in  1874,  on  the  ground  that  an  active  interest 
in  dialects  was  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  north,  Mr.  Nodal 
accepted  the  post  of  secretary,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years 
discharged  not  only  the  routine  duties  of  his  office,  but  very 
largely  those  of  a  director  and  editor  of  publications.  In  1869 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  and  he 
was  elected  its  president  in  1873.  He  resigned  this  position 
in  1879,  although  remaining  an  active  member.  In  1878  Mr. 
Nodal  was  mainly  instrumental  in  founding  the  Arts  Club, 
with  an  original  roll  of  one  hundred  members.  No  man 
worked  harder  or  more  wisely  than  he  to  secure  its  success, 
and  in  1891,  when  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  Club 
was  accomplished,  the  members  testified  their  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Nodal's  services  by  presenting  to  him  a  purse  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  guineas,  and  to  Mrs.  Nodal  a  diamond 
brooch.  In  1896  Mr.  Nodal  was  entertained  at  dinner  at  the 
Albion  Hotel  in  commemoration  of  his  having  completed  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  editorship  of  the  "City  News,"  On 
that  occasion  he  was  surrounded  by  the  members  of  his  staff, 
by  a  notable  gathering  of  occasional  contributors,  and  by  many 
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old  friends.  Mr.  Nodal  will,  no  doubt,  be  best  remembered  as 
the  editor  and  the  real  founder  of  the  "City  News."  The  paper 
gained  under  his  control  a  unique  position.  Its  readers  <-am<« 
to  regard  the  paper  and  its  editor  (though  personally  unknown) 
with  a  feeling  approaching  affectionate  friendship.  Its  influence 
was  felt  in  an  unusual  way  not  only  in  the  district  immediately 
around  Manchester,  but,  by  at  least  a  few,  in  distant  parts  of 
the  world,  for  when  a  habitual  reader  went  abroad  he  very 
rarely  failed  to  have  his  paper  sent  after  him.  The  influence 
of  the  paper  was  the  influence  of  the  man.  Mr.  Nodal's 
personality  was  of  the  strongest  kind  and  would  have  made 
itself  felt  in  any  walk  of  life.  Fortunately  the  career  of 
journalism  was  that  for  which  he  was  best  fitted.  Like  most 
men  he  was  the  product  of  various  and  often  divergent  in- 
fluences. In  early  life  the  necessity  for  self-reliance  became 
imperative,  and  he  retained  always  a  strong  will  and  the 
power  of  quick  decision,  sometimes,  it  is  true,  without  sufficient 
consideration.  When  once  his  mind  was  made  up,  as  the  saying 
is,  discussion  at  the  time  was  useless,  although  subsequently 
he  might  magnanimously  acknowledge  an  error.  His  manner 
and  speech  were  often  brusque  and  hasty,  but  no  one  who  knew 
him  well  doubted  the  existence  of  great  generosity  and  a  kindly 
heart  behind  the  rough  exterior ;  many  poor  journalists  found 
a  friend  in  John  Nodal,  and  the  recital  of  their  troubles  would 
even  move  him  to  tears.  Indeed,  it  was  suspected  that,  as 
with  many  men  of  sensitive  nature,  he  endeavoured  to  conceal 
the  tenderness  of  which  he  was  conscious,  and  which  he  regarded 
as  a  weakness,  by  wearing  an  air  of  strength  and  even  of  rude- 
ness. He  combined  the  Quaker  stolidity,  gravity,  reserve, 
self-dependence,  and  conscientiousness  with  the  lighter  charac- 
teristics of  most  modern  mqn  of  letters.  He  was  an  eminently 
"clubable"  man  and  a  good  fellow,"  with  just  a  discreet  dash 
of  Bohemian  ism  in  his  composition.  The  mention  of  Johnson's 
favourite  word  "clubable"  reminds  us  to  say  that  it  often 
appeared  to  Mr.  Nodal's  friemds  that  he  had  on  many  points 
consciously  moulded  himself  on  the  character  of  Samuel  John- 
son, and  Carlyle's  well-known  words  about  the  latter  are  in  a 
measure  applicable  to  the  subject  of  this  notice:  "If  we  ask  now 
by  what  endowment  it  mainly  was  that  Johnson  realised  such 
a  life  for  himself  and  otheirs ;  whatj  quality  of  character  the 
main  phenomena  of  his  life  may  be  most  naturally  deduced 
from,  and  his  other  qualities  most  naturally  subordinated  to, 
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in  our  conception  of  him,  perhaps  the  answer  were — The  quality 

of  Courage,  of  Valour ;  that  Johnson  was  a  brave  man 

Through  long  generations  we  point  to  him  and  say,  Here  also 
was  a  man."  GEORGE    MILNER. 

Manchester  Guardian,  November  15th,  1909. 


OUR  CHIEF. 

The  regret  we  express  to-day  in  recording  the  death  of  Mr. 
John  Howard  Nodal  is  no  formal  utterance,  but  deep,  sincere, 
and  heart-felt.  In  a  sense  he  created  the  "City  News,"  moulded 
its  policy,  and  was  the  source  and  inspiration  of  its  ideal. 
For  thirty-three  years  he  devoted  himself  to  developing  it  from 
small  beginnings,  and  by  the  strength  of  his  personality  he 
caused  it  to  exercise  a  marked  influence  upon  the  public  life  of 
Manchester.  Mr.  Nodal  was  possessed  of  that  local  patriotism 
which  stimulates  the  desire  that  a  man's  own  city  shall  be  of 
good  report,  shall  make  sure  progress,  and  shall  be  governed 
by  thej  highest  standards.  Hence  his  zeal  in  advocating  what- 
ever he  deemed  would  be  for  its  ultimate  honour;  and  hence 
his  crusades  against  whatever  he  deemed  would  result  in  its 
disadvantage.  He  had  no  private  ends  to  serve,  but  was 
devoted  to  the  city  whole- heiartedly,  and  he  spared  himself  no 
labour  on  behalf  of  its  welfare.  It  wasi  under  his  editorship 
and  with  the  aid  of  his  counsel  and  co-operation  that  the  Ship 
Canal  project  secured  full  publicity  and  discussion,  and  largely 
owing  to  this  a  vast  enterprise;  was  eventually  carried  to  its 
triumphant  conclusion.  He  encouraged  civic  reform  with 
unflagging  ardour;  and  his  sympathies  extended  to  all  that 
was  best  in  literature  and  the  arts.  Under  his  control  the  "City 
News"  advanced  from  the  newspaper  stage  to  a  high  class 
literary  production,  reflecting  every  phase  of  interest  and  of 
laudable  activity  in  the  city.  He  boldly  resolved  to  abolish 
from  its  columns  those  features  which,  though  unfortunately 
an  attraction  for  a  large  number,  neither  make  for  betterment 
nor  represent  purity.  Whilst  he  enriched  its  columns  with 
elevating  and  wholesome  literature,  he  rigorously  excluded  the 
pruriencies  of  divorce,  the  sordid  details  of  murder  and  outrage, 
and  the  garbage  of  the  police-courts,  and  the  "City  News"  became, 
and  probably  remains,  the  only  newspaper  in  the  kingdom 
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which  has  eiver  dared  to  take  and  maintain  such  a  course. 
But  Mr.  Nodal  knew  that  there  was  a  cultured  and  right- 
thinking  class  in  Lancashire  who  would  appreciate  his  nobly 
conceived  designs.  His  influence  endures,  his  example  is  before 
us,  and  the  brave  policy  he  planned  is  one  we  shall  do  our 
utmost  to  continue.  To  the  last  his  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  "City  News."  The  journal  was  as  dear  to  him  as  a  child 
whose  growth  he  had  tenderly  watched  and  promoted.  Though 
he  has  now  passed  from  among  us,  we  shall  remember  his 
example  and  have  regard  to  his  aims ;  arid  we  trust  that  the 
"  City  News, "clean,  honest,  unbiassed, ever  striving  for  the  right, 
will  long  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
Manchester  City  News,  November  20th,  1909. 


A  "CITY  NEWS"  VETERAN. 

Mr.  John  Howard  Nodal  died  on  Saturday  morning  last  at 
his  residence,  the  Grange,  Heaton  Moor.  We  announce  the  sad 
occurrence  with  the  deepest  regret,  both  personal  and  profes- 
sional, and  extend  to  his  widow  and  family  our  sincere 
sympathy.  Mr.  Nodal's  death  is  a  loss  to  journalism  and  to 
the  city  of  Manchester,  in  which  his  whole  lifei  was  passed,  and 
in  the  progress  of  which  he  took  the  keenest  interest.  We  give 
below  an  account  of  his  career  and  his  work  from  the  pen  of 
a  colleague  who  was  intimately  associated  with  him  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  Mr.  Nodal,  Manchester  had  a  truei  and  valiant  knight 
of  the  pen.  It  was  here  that  he  was  born,  here  he  won  his  spurs 
in  journalism,  and  it  was  among  us  that  he  moved  and  wrought 
unweariedly  during  his  long  working  life  for  the  public  good. 
Mr.  Nodal,  within  his  limits  as  a  writer,  had  complete  masteiy 
of  a  style  peculiarly  his  own — at  once  trenchant,  incisive, 
expressive.  In  large  measure  he  possessed  clearness  of  vision 
and  was  an  adept  in  the  difficult  art  of  condensation.  Upon 
all  that  he  wrote  he  stamped  his  own  strong  individuality. 
This  being  intensely  alive  and  active  stirred  others  to  mental 
action.  WTiilst  remarkable  as  an  author  in  his  own  domain 
he  had  another  and  higher  talent.  The  fates  conspired  that 
he  should  awaken  and  direct  the  dormant  faculties  of  others. 
This  he  did  by  personal  or  written  hint  or  suggestion,  and  his 
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seed  yielded  abundant  harvest  for  some  of  the  most  cultured 
minds  in  his  day,  not  only  of  our  city,  but  of  Lancashire.  Mr. 
Nodal  gave  thinkers  what  Byron  sighed  for,  "something 
craggy"  to  break  their  faculties  upon,  which  roused  them  to 
vivid  activity.  Under  his  inspiring  impulse,  exercised 
throughout  the  thirty-three  years  that  he  edited  the  "Manchester 
City  News,"  readers  both  at  home  and  abroad  had  laid  before 
them  a  rich  and  varied  mental  feast,  ranging  over  the  arts, 
literature,  and  natural  history.  Included  in  it,  too,  was  much 
that  was  curious  as  regards  interesting  persons  and  places,  old 
local  manners  and  customs,  with  their  relish  of  quaintness  and 
breezy  humour.  Mr.  Nodal  himself  possessed  a  keen  sense  of 
humour  and  was  the  cause  of  humour  in  others.  As  a  public- 
spirited  citizen  he  realised  the  importance  of  the  things  that 
were  passing  around  him  in  the  city  and  district!.  Here  the 
general  sum  and  total  of  his  alert  and  constant  supervision 
and  outlook  was  that  the  life  ofl  our  community — its  intellec- 
tual, social,  and  scientific  efforts  and  practical  and  benevolent 
affairs — was  touched  at  all  points,  and  mirrored  forth  in  these 
columns.  Consequently,  when  the  local  historian  comes  along 
he  will  find  here  ready  to  his  hand  a  valuable  mine  of  gold 
relating  to  Greater  Manchester  during  what  was  perhaps  the 
most  stirring  epoch  in  its  annals. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  man,  his  life  and  work,  and  how 
he  comported  himself  as  he  mingled  with  his  fellows.  He  came 
of  (Quaker  stock,  his  father  being  Mr.  Aaron  Nodal,  who  for 
four  years  from  1838 — when  Manchester  received  its  charter 
of  incorporation — represented  Ardwick  ward  as  a  councillor. 
It  was  in  September,  1831,  at  Ardwick,  then  a  retired  green 
suburb,  that  Mr.  Nodal  was  born.  He  was  educated  at  Ack- 
Avorth  School,  which  is  situated  three  miles  from  Pontefract 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  which,  established  in 
1779,  is  the  oldest  educational  institution  connected  with  the 
Society  of  Friends.  After  service  for  some  years  in  the  intelli- 
gence department  of  the  old  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  Mr. 
Nodal  became -a  journalist  in  1864,  joining  the)  staff  of  the 
"Manchester  Courier''  as  a  sub-editor  when  that  paper  was 
started  as  a  daily.  Two  years  later  he  became  editor  of  the 
"Free  Lance,"  a  humorous  satirical  weekly  journal.  In  1867 
he  passed  on  to  the  "Manchester  Examiner  and  Times,"  now 
long  since  defunct,  where  he  acted  as  sub-editor,  and  a  year 
later  started  the  "Sphinx,"  a  weekly  periodical  devoted  to  art 
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and  literature.  In  1871  Mr.  Nodal  was  appointed  to  the 
editorial  chair  of  the  "City  News,"  a  position  which  he  held 
for  thirty-three  years,  retiring  in  1904.  Of  the  English 
Dialect  Society  he  was  the  honorary  secretary  and  director  for 
more  than  twenty  years  from  1874,  a  frequent  contributor  to 
"Notes  and  Queries,"  and  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  "Satur- 
day Review,"  for  ten  years  ending  1885.  It  was  Mr.  Nodal 
who  originated  the  "City  Nefws  Notes  and  Queries"  in  1878, 
and  he  supervized  the  eight  volumes  comprizing  the  material 
gleaned  during  the  first  thirteen  years  in  that  informing  and 
interesting  department.  Prior  to  entering  upon  his  career 
as  a  journalist  he  was,  whilst  yet  young  in  years,  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  city.  We  find  him  a 
member  of  a  limited  circle  of  choice  spirits,  a  circle  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  precursor  or  fore-runner  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club,  of  which  Mr.  Nodal  was  to  become  a  valued 
member  and  which  he  served  as  president  for  several  years  in 
the  seventies.  Here  is  an  acceptable  glimpse  of  the  Shandeans 
gleaned  from  Mr.  George  Milner's  introduction  to  the  memor- 
able edition  of  Edwin  Waugh's  collected  writings. 

"In  the  early  fifties,"  says  Mr.  Milner,  "a  small  but  notable 
club  was  established  in  the  city  under  the  name  of  the  Shan- 
deans.  It  lived  for  four  or  five  years.  Besides  the  daily 
dinner  there  were  meetings  in  the  evening  between  five  and 
seven  o'clock  and  one  on  Saturday  from  six  to  ten.  The 
practice  of  the  club  was  "plain  living1  and  high  thinking,"  and 
the  first  rule  was  that  each  member  should  pay  his  own  reckoning.' 

In  a  slight  but  graphic  sketch  Mr.  Nodal  says: — "The 
Shandeans  never  numbered  more  than  twelve.  Among  them 
were  Francis  Espinasse,  editor  of  the  "Manchester  Weekly 
Advertiser" ;  Edwin  Waugh,  our  aboriginal  genius,  as  Espinasse 
used  to  call  him;  John  Stores  Smith,  author  of  "Mirabeau" 
and  "Social  Aspects" ;  James  Cannan,  Frank  Jewsbury,  brother 
of  Miss  Geraldine  E.  Jewsbury,  the  novelist;  John  H.  Nodal, 
William  H.  Currie,  an  impetuous  and  perfervid  Scot,  who, 
like  Thomas  Carlyle,  was  born  at  Ecclefechan  and  immensely 
proud  of  the  fact ;  Theophilus  Pattinson,  secretary  of  the 
Cobden  Testimonial  Fund;  and  Thomas,  always  called  Tom, 
Henderson — when  he  wasn't  called  'Chalk  Tom' — an  artist  who 
made  a  modest  competency  by  his  portraits  drawn  in  coloured 
chalks.  He  was  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  club  and  a  most 
remarkable  personality.  Many  notable  men  of  letters  from 
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London  dropped  in  from  time  to  time  and  were  made  welcome 
to  the  modest  fare  of  the  Shandeans.  It  was  a  delightfully 
happy  time,  for  most  of  the  men  were  in  the  heyday  of  youth 
and  spirits.  Manchester  was  then  a  comparatively  quiet  place. 
There  were  no  suburbs  to  speak  of ;  music  had  not  taken  the 
start,  which  dated  from  the  Art  Treasures'  Exhibition  held  at 
Old  Trafford  in  1857,  and  local  artists  were  few.  Waugh  was 
our  chief  singer.  I  am  often  reminded,  when  I  recall  those 
days  and  nights,  of  Thackeray's  description  in  "The  Newcomes" 
of  the  Haunt  at  Soho  frequented  by  Pendennis,  and  Clive,  and 
Fred  Bayham,  and  a  dozen  or  score  of  the  newspaper  men, 
authors,  and  artists  of  that  time."  Of  the  Shandeans  Mr. 
Nodal  was  the  last  surviving  member. 

And  here  I  may  bridge  over  the  tract  of  time  connecting  those 
days  with  1896,  at  the  close  of  which  Mr.  Nodal  was  entertained 
at  a  complimentary  dinner  by  the  directors  of  the  "City  News" 
Company  to  commemorate  the  completion  of  twenty-five  years' 
service  for  the  journal.  Included  among  the  guests  were  many 
of  the  occasional  contributors,  a  few  personal  friends  of  the 
chief  guest,  and  the  members  of  the  working  staff  of  the  paper. 
Mr.  George  Milner,  who  presided,  gave  a  short  outline  sketch 
of  the  "City  News"  in  its  early  days  and  its  editors.  "Founded 
in  1864,"  he  said,  "the  early  history  of  the  paper  is  dim  and 
mysterious.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  the  venture, 
passing  out  of  private  hands,  became  a  public  company.  Alder- 
man John  Grave,  thrice  mayor  of  Manchester  and  originator 
of  the  Thirlmere  water  scheme,  was  the  backbone  of  the  paper 
at  the  beginning  and  for  a  number  of  years  its  chairman.  In 
those  early  days  money  was  lost,  and  for  seven  years  this  was 
continued,  all  the  original  capital  and  more  having  disap- 
peared. I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  the  editors  who 
preceded  Mr.  Nodal.  They  seemed  to  have  been  remarkably 
clever  persons,  but  were  not  to  be  depended  upon.  The  office 
in  those  days  was  provided  with  two  staircases,  one  for  access 
and  the  other  for  egress.  The  editor  placed  himself  in  such  a 
position  that  upon  the  appearance  of  a  particularly  objection- 
able dun  the  editor  was  able  to  make  his  escape.  Upon  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Nodal  in  1871  the  tide  turned  almost 
immediately,  and  this  success  has  since  been  continued.  There 
is  not  another  paper  like  it  in  England  for  its  purpose.  It 
was  intended  from  the  first  to  pay  special  attention  to  local 
affairs,  and  it)  has  wisely  done  so  all  along.  In  addition,  the 
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"City  News"  has  helped  forward  local  literature,  science,  study, 
and  research,  and  Mr.  Nodal's  own  love  of,  and  good  judgment 
in,  literature  has  during  the  long  period  of  his  editorship 
flavoured  the  paper  and  lifted  it  above  the  ordinary  run  of 
local  journalism.  The  paper,  too,  has  fostered  the  love  of 
country  and  natural  history,  and  it  has  wisely  eschewed  party 
politics.  As  to  Mr.  Nodal  himself  the  man  is  unique.  He  is 
a  curious  blend  ing  of  Carlyle-Calvin  ism,  Quaker  stolidity,  grave 
reserve,  self-dependence,  and  conscientiousness.  He  is  a  club- 
able  man  and  a  good  fellow,  with  a  dash  of  Bohemian  ism. 
Then  there  is  his  ringing  laugh,  and  to  sum  up,  he  is  one  of 
the  best  editors  in  England."  In  acknowledging  the  eloquent 
tributes  paid  to  him,  Mr.  Nodal  claimed  that  throughout  his 
editorship  he  had  been  animated  by  one  dominant  feeling — 
an  earnest  desire  to  advance  the  highest  and  best  interests  of 
his  native  town  and  to  brighten  the  lives  and  homes,  to  raise 
the  aspiration  and  to  elevate  the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  plot  of  ground  which  Mr.  Nodal  tilled  as  an  author  is 
represented  by  the  following  books  and  pamphlets: — "The 
Dialects  and  Archaisms  of  Lancashire" ;  "A  Glossary  of  the 
Lancashire  Dialect,"  written  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  George 
Milner ;  "Studies :  Their  Choice  and  Method" ;  "The  John  Jack- 
son Collection"  (books  and  manuscripts  at  the  Warrington 
Library) ;  "The  Bibliography  of  Ackworth  School" ;  "Art  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire" ;  "Introduction  to  thei  Catalogue 
of  Cousin's  Engravings" ;  "Record  of  the  Manchester  Jubilee 
Exhibition,  1887";  "Special  Collections  of  Books  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire";  "Rece/nt  work  on  Wordsworth."  Besides 
which  he  was  joint  editor  with  the  Rev.  Professor  Walter  W. 
Skeat  of  a  "Bibliographical  List  of  the  Works  illustrative  of  the 
various  dialects  of  English,"  and  did  editorial  work  in  various 
directions.  In  the  "City  News"  were  first  published  a  number 
of  books,  including  Mr.  George  Milner's  "Country  Pleasures'' ; 
Mr.  Leo  H.  Grindon's  "Shakspere  Flora"  and  "Manchester 
Banks  and  Bankers";  Mr.  Walter  Tomlinson's  "Byeways  of 
Manchester  Life";  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Slugg's  "Reminiscences  of 
Manchester."  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  Mr.  Nodal  as  he 
appeared  in  the  full  strength  of  his  manhood  and  activity 
thirty  years  ago.  He  was  tall  and  spare  of  build,  with  a  slight 
stoop  of  his  shoulders,  the  outward  sign  of  the  student.  Eyes 
large,  dark,  and  piercing;  hair  black  and  of  a  goodly  crop, 
with  flowing  beard  to  match.  His  habitual  attire  was  black 
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broadcloth,  never  worn  in  its  newest  gloss,  and  soft  felt  hat. 
The  voice  was  deep  and  full,  used,  whether  in  private  or  public, 
with  deliberate  emphasis.  The  whole  visible  man  smacked 
somewhat  of  the  dissenting  minister,  or,  rather,  the  Quaker  of 
the  old  school.  He  was  easily  tickled  into  laughter,  and,  once 
started,  the  peals  of  intense  enjoyment,  pouring  from  him 
heartily  and  wholly,  became  contagious  to  all  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Besides  being  a  stimulating  talker  in  the 
leisure  hour  Mr.  Nodal  was  a  good  listener,  though  apt  to 
evince  impatience  under  the  trying  ordeal  of  word-spinning. 
He  agreed  with  Carlyle  that  "to  sit  as  a  passive  bucket  to  be 
pumped  into  whether  you  consent  or  no  can,  in  the  long  run, 
be  exhilarating  to  no  creature,  how  eloquent  soever  the  flood  of 
eloquence  that  is  descending."  When  absent  from  the  city 
on  his  very  brief  annual  holiday  Mr.  Nodal  was  content  if 
there  was  close  by  a  bright,  clear  running  stream  overhung 
with  alder  and  willow,  or  had  his  faculty  of  wonder  excited  in 
the  presence  of  an  ancient  cathedral  or  castle.  At  such  a  time, 
and  especially  if  chance  threw  in  his  way  some  old  favourite 
in  English  literature:,  you  would  see  his  "eye  in  a  fine  frenzy 
rolling."  His  real  hours  of  relaxation,  when  not  in  the  study 
or  at  the  desk,  were  reserved  for  the  circle  of  intimates  in  the 
city.  He  accordingly  spent  his  time  either  at  the  Literary 
Club  meetings  or  the  Arts  Club.  Of  the  latter,  Mr.  Nodal  was 
one  of  the  founders  in  1879  and  for  a  number  of  years  its  chair- 
man and  chief  moving  spirit.  He  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  inauguration  in  1886  of  the  annual  celebrations  of  Shak- 
spere's  birthday  at  the  Arts  Club — a  series  of  musical  and 
literary  entertainments  illustrative  of  the  poet  and  his  works 
which  dwells  delightfully  in  the  memory  of  all  who  shared  in  the 
good  things.  Mr.  Nodal  had  the  supervision  of  many  of  the 
printed  and  lithographed  programs,  he  presided  at  several  of 
the  gatherings,  and  in  April,  1890,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  deliver 
the  address  of  the  occasion,  the  subject  of  which  was  Shakspere's 
English  Historical  Plays.  HENRY  MANN. 

THE    FUNERAL. 

With  impressive  simplicity  Mr.  Nodal  was  laid  to  rest  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  in  the  Friends'  Burial  Ground  at  Ashton- 
on-Mersey.  Among  the  mourners  were  Mr.  Joseph  Nodal 
(brother),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Nodal  (son  and  daughter-in 
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law),  Miss  Nodal  (daughter),  Mrs.  Ellis  (daughter),  Mrs.  Frank 
Nodal  (daughter-in-law),  and  Mr.  Horace  Robinson  (brother- 
in-law).  The  Manchester  Literary  Club  was  represented  by 
the  President  (Mr.  George  Milner),  Mr.  John  Mortimer  (vice- 
president),  Mr.  T.  C.  Grundy  (treasurer),  Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Brocklehurst ;  the  Arts  Club 
by  Mr.  Albert  Jarrett,  Mr.  Warwick  Brookes,  Mr.  Christopher 
E.  Rowley,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Roe;  and  the  Manchester  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  by  Mr.  Elias  Bancroft  and  Mr.  John  Cassidy.  Mr. 
James  Parkinson,  editor  of  the  "Manchester  Evening  News," 
a  long  and  close  friend  of  Mr.  Nodal,  attended,  whilst  the 
"Manchester  City  News"  was  represented  by  Mr.  George  Milner 
(chairman  of  the  directors),  Mr.  H.  Mann,  Mr.  J.  F.  Haylock, 
and  Mr  J.  T.  Jackson,  members  of  the  staff  of  the  paper. 
Besides  many  ladies  and  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
there  were  present  Councillor  Fletcher  Moss,  Mr.  J.  W.  Graham 
(Principal  of  Dalton  Hall),  Mr.  J.  Spence  Hodgson,  Mr. 
Edward  Neild,  Mr.  J.  E.  Middlehurst,  Mrs.  Grindon,  Mr. 
Abraham  Stansfield,  and  Mr.  Tompkinson,  of  the  "Manchester 
Guardian"  printing  works.  A  number  of  beautiful  floral 
tributes  were  laid  on  the  coffin,  including  a  wreath  from  the 
"City  News"  staff  bearing  the  inscription  "To  our  old  and 
venerated  Chief.  A  guide  and  inspiration."  The  proceedings 
at  the  graveside  were  of  the  quietest  and  simplest.  A  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  read  several  verses  from  the  "New 
Testament,"  and  then  after  a  silent  pause  Mr.  Joseph  Walker, 
of  Eccles,  with  a  touching  tenderness  recited  Tennyson's 
"Crossing  the  Bar,"  adding  a  few  homely  words  descriptive  of 
the  high  purpose  and  devoted  labours  of  Mr.  Nodal  for  his 
native  city — a  city  which  he  loved  so  deeply  and  for  which  he 
wrought  with  all  his  might.  The  company  then  moved  into  the 
Meeting  House  attached  to  the  ground,  and  here  as  a  final 
touch  to  the  solemn  scene  Mr.  J.  W.  Graham  and  Mr.  Edward 
Neild  each  offered  a  heartfelt  tribute  to  the  valour  and  unself- 
ishness of  one  who  was  such  an  inspiring  public  servant. 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  LATE  MR. 
J.  H.  NODAL. 

I  am  not  likely  to  forget  my  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Nodal. 
The  very  name  of  Editor  in  those  days  filled  me  with  a  sense 
of  almost  trembling  awe,  and  when  I  had  the  audacity  to  think 
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of  serving  under  him  an  interview  was  necessary.  A  very  tall 
man  with  broad,  stooping  shoulders,  was  doing  mystic  things 
with  pen  and  newspaper — all  the  fascinating  oddments  of  a 
journalistic  office — at  a  high  desk.  His  back  was  towards  the 
door,  and  its  very  aspect  said  "Busy !"  Presently  he  turned, 
and  a  pair  of  keen  eyes,  under  a  dark  brow  wrinkled  with 
constant  focussing  on  print  and"copy,"  fixed  themselves  upon 
mine.  He  asked  nothing  about  my  ability,my  age,  my  exper- 
ience; he  merely  looked,  for  a  moment,  and  I  dimly  hoped  I 
didn't  appear  as  microscopic  as  I  felt.  Then  a  kindly  smile 
softened  the  sternness  of  his  look.  "Hard  work,  journalism," 
he  said,  removing  his  cheirry-wood  pipe  to  say  it,  and  still 
with  those  piercing  eyes  upon  me  to  see  how  the  prospect 
affected  me.  Veiry  familiar,  in  the  following  years  grew  the 
sight  of  that  tall  rather  bent  figure  and  the  sound  of  that  strong 
voice,  rapping  out  some  crisp  sentence  which  always  expressed 
his  meaning  with  admirable  exactitude. 

"Too  many  commas  in  this,"  he  would  say,  pointing  a  con- 
demnatory pipei-stem  at  the  "proof"  of  some  article  "Seem 
to  have  been  sprinkled  out  of  a  pepper-pot."  The  effect  of  his 
utterance  of  "pepper-pot"  was  like  the  linked  explosions  of  a 
machine-gun .  Once  he  wrote  to  a  reviewer  whose  copy  continued 
to  arrive  late:  "I  cannot  understand  this  Bashi  Bazouk  style  of 
conduct."  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  all  this  that  the  Chief 
was  unapproachable.  Far  from  that.  Neiver  did  I  know  a 
man  in  authority  more  open  to  listen  to  any  clear,  straight- 
forward statement,  or  even  flat  contradiction,  from  anybody. 
But  your  statement  must  be  clear,  your  contradiction  well- 
founded,  or  his  short  "Ha !"  and  brusquely-turned  shoulder 
would  give  you  a  most  uncomfortable  sense  of  having  been 
caught  in  the  machinery.  Once  a  contributor  wrote  "  Sir 
Humphrey  Chetham,"  and  by  ill-fortune  this  error  appeared  in 
the  "City  News."  The  writer  was  silently  confronted  with  the 
damning  evidence  of  his  carelessness.  "I  copied  it  from  Mr. 
X's  printed  paper,"  he  stammered.  "He's  an  ignorant  fellow," 
retorted  the  Editor.  "I  thought  it  must  be  right,"  went  on 
the  writer,  feebly.  Mr.  Nodal  rapped  his  pipe  violently  on  the 
desk.  "He's  an  ignorant  fellow,  I  tell  you,"  he  roared,  justi- 
fiably angry  that  such  an  egregious  thing  should  sully  the  page 
of  the  "City  News,"  and  walked  hastily  away.  That  contributor 
remembered  the  lesson  and,  if  never  a  brilliant  writer,  he  is 
to-day  at  least  a  careful  one." 
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In  a  general  way  Mr.  Nodal  spoke  very  little.  You  did  your 
work,  he  overhauled  it,  pruning  out  flowers  of  speech — unless 
they  were  flowers  that  grt-w  naturally  out  of  the  "stuff- 
curbing  your  redundancies  of  punctuation  and  strengthening, 
with  a  skilled  touch,  your  flaccidities  of  construction.  When 
your  copy  appeared  in  type  you  realized  how  it  ought  to  have 
been  written,  and  vowed  it  would  need  no  pruning  next  time. 
Sometimes  your  copy  never  appeared  in  type,  and  then  you 
knew  there  was  "nothing  in  it."  Thus  you  learned  by  example 
rather  than  precept;  the  principles  of  the  thing  became  part 
of  your  being,  and  Mr.  Nodal's  system  of  using  "z"  where 
others  employ  "s"  superseded,  in  your  mind,  the  methods  in- 
culcated in  "Butter's  Spelling."  We  who  could  produce  "copy" 
to  our  venerated  Chief's  satisfaction  had  a  sort  of  feeling  that 
our  work  was  good  enough  for  anybody.  -And  if  the  Chief  met 
you  on  the  stairs  and  shot  a  brief  compliment  at  you  about 
one  of  your  efforts — an  illuminated  address  was  nothing  com- 
pared with  it.  J.  F.  HAYLOCK. 

AT    THE  LITBUART  CLDB. 

Mr.  George  Milner,  at  the  Literary  Club  on  Monday,  referred 
in  feeling  terms  to  the  loss  which  had  been  sustained  by  the 
death  of  the  ex-president.  He  said  that  it  was  almost  out  of 
his  power  to  speak  at  length,  as  the  event  meant  so  much  to 
him.  Mr.  Nodal  became  a  member  of  the  club  in  1869,  and 
was  the  second  president,  elected  in  1874,  holding  the  post 
until  1878.  When  the  club  was  first  founded  its  character  was 
slightly  different.  Mr.  Chatwood,  the  first  president,  was  not 
altogether  literary;  he  was  a  mathematician  and  scientist. 
From  the  time  Mr.  Nodal  took  up  the  presidency  there  was  a 
considerable  change  in  the  proceedings,  as  he  introduced  the 
literary  feeling  and  spirit.  He  would  be  remembered  with 
gratitude  for  his  distinct  influence.  He  was  a  man  of  letters, 
though  he  was  originally  of  commercial  pursuits ;  he  was  honest 
and  straightforward,  kind  and  honourable.  He  disliked  pre- 
tentiousness. Mr.  Milner  gave  some  recollections  of  Mr.  Nodal 
as  president  and  as  a  former  and  noted  editor  of  the  "City 
News."  He  added  that  Mr.  Nodal  did  good  work  in  his  "Glossary 
of  the  Lancashire  Dialect." 

Mr.  John  Mortimer  said  that  Mr.  Nodal,  whom  he  knew  for 
over  forty  years,  was  his  "literary  father,"  as  he  printed  the 
first  article  he  contributed  to  the  press.  He  was  a  man  who 
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had  expressed  his  opinions  honestly  and  conscientiously ;  there 
was  also  a  deep  tenderness  in  his  nature.  He  strove  to  make 
the  "City  News"  a  pure  and  elevated  paper — onei  that  could  be 
read  safely  on  a  Sunday  in  the  family  circle,  everyone  being 
certain  that  it  contained  only  what  was  good. 


It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  learn  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Nodal.  Rugged  and  bluff  in  manner  he  was  kind  of 
heart  and  thoroughly  sincere:  a>  Manchester  man  of  the  best 
type.  A  keen  and  sound  judge  of  literature  he  was  just  to  the 
hardened  sinner  as  he  was  generous  to  the  timid  novice.  I 
think  of  him  with  gratitude  as  one  of  the  few  who  took  the 
trouble  to  speak  mei  fair  and  treat  me  friendly  in  the  days 
when  I  stood  as  a  kind  of  raw  Ishmael  with  my  hand  somewhat 
sternly  and  implacably  turned  against  the  hands  of  those  who 
stood  by  the  orthodoxies  and  conventions.  But  it  was  John 
Nodal's  way  to  be  bluntly  kind,  and  to  think  more  of  a 
fighter's  fighting  than  of  the  harness  in  which  he  fought  or  the 
ensign  he  followed.  I  have  gripped  hands  with  him;  I  have 
clinked  my  glass  against  his  glass ;  I  have  laughed  with  him 
when  he  threw  back  his  fine  strong  head  and  laughed  like 
Teufelsdrockh.  I  grieve  to  hear  that  his  place  is  empty }  his 
fine  judgement  lost  to  liteirary  Manchester,  his  brave  voice 
silenced.  He  as  was  a  journalist,  a  gentleman,  and  a  man. 

ROBERT  BLATCIIFORD. 

Mr.  John  Nodal  had  a  marked  individuality  all  his  own, 
and  you  cannot  look  for  such  a  peculiar  mixture  of  qualities 
to  be  repeated  in  another ;  as  an  editor  there  could  only  be  one 
John  Nodal,  and  in  ways  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain 
to  an  outsider.  He  was  ever  a  man  of  independent  mind,  and 
of  plain  and  direct  utterance  in  speech  or  writing;  there  was 
no  circumlocution  about  him ;  his  sentences  were  brief,  and  he 
went  to  the  point  he  was  aiming  at  by  the  shortest  possible  way. 

But  in  his  journalistic  and  literary  work  he  had  a  great 
capacity  for  taking  pains.  He  was  no  generalize^  but  one 
who  was  accurate  in  detail,  and  givecn  to  patient  research,  such 
as  is  required  in  the  compilation  of  dictionaries,  bibliogra- 
phies, catalogues  of  books,  lists  of  authors,  and  like  forms  of 
work  otherwise  accounted  drudgery  by  some  men.  Apart  from 
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this  side  of  it,  he  loved  literature  in  an  all-embracing  way, 
and  with  a  fine  taste  for  the  best  of  it;  but,  perhaps,  the  pre- 
vailing attitude  of  his  mind  was  a  critical  one.  He  wrote 
feelingly  and  sympathetically  of  Cbwper,  and  I  am  inclin«*<l  to 
think  that  Wordsworth  and  Matthew  Arnold  were  of  his 
favourites  among  other  poets.  Among  philosophers  he  had  a 
predilection  for  Plato,  and  had  made  a  special  collection  of 
translations  of  his  works  and  literature  relating  to  him.  His 
love  of  nature  was  shown  by  the  encouragement  he  gave  to 
those  who  could  write  upon  it,  and  of  Gilbert  White's  "Selborne" 
he  possessed  a  nearly  complete  collection  of  all  the  editions. 

It  was  as  the  editor  of  "The  Free  Lance,"  a  journal  of  humour 
and  criticism,  that  I  first  made  his  acquaintance,  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  a  notable  event  for  me  and  very  pleasant  in 
thei  recollection.  I  had  ventured  to  send  him  a  descriptive 
article,  a  first  essay  of  the  kind  in  a  public  direction,  and  had 
the  felicity  of  seeing  it  duly  appear  in  type.  Others  followed, 
to  meet  with  equal  acceptance,  and  then  came  an  invitation  to 
join  the  staff ;  when  his  editorship  of  "The  Free  Lance"  came  to 
an  end  and  another  journal  was  founded,  under  his  control,  to 
be  known  as  "The  Sphinx,"  the  staff  loyally  followed  their  chief. 
The  pictorial  emblem  on  the  title  page,  showing  that  figure  on 
the  desert  sands  "staring  right  on  with  calm,  eternal  eyes,"  was 
intended  to  represent  the  qualities  of  intellect  and  force,  and 
these  were  to  be  exercised,  in  critical  and  humorous  ways,  in 
the  departments  of  art,  literature,  music,  the  drama,  society, 
and  social  events,  a  wide  field,  but  to  the  covering  of  it  the 
editor  and  his  staff  proved  equal.  We  were  a  mixed  company 
of  professional  writers  and  amateurs,  drawn  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  legal,  medical,  and  artistic,  with  Bohemians  among 
us,  interesting  and  attractive  inhabitants  of  "the  beautiful  city 
of  Prague,"  and  with  men,  a  numerous  company,  who  wrote 
mainly  for  recreation  in  the  intervals  of  business.  Our  con- 
tributions were  anonymous  with  one  exception^  that  of  Edwin 
Waugh,  whose  humour  found  prolific  expression  in  many 
forms.  We  had  altogether  a  good  time,  for  our  editor,  to 
whom  we  were  drawn  by  strong  feelings  of  attachment,  was 
uniformly  kind  and  considerate  to  us  all,  and  would  bring  us 
together  for  social  intercourse  in  weekly  meetings,  which  were 
held,  in  a  migratory  way,  in  old-fashioned  rooms  of  old- 
fashioned  hostelries.  When  "The  Sphinx"  came  to  an  end  its 
rights  and  properties  were  vested  in  the  proprietors  of  the 
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''City  News,"  to  the  editorship  of  which  our  chief  had  been 
appointed.  Of  what  he  has  done  there,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  his  fame  as  an  editor,  it  is  needless  to  say  anything. 
In  this,  as  in  all  other  of  his  journalistic  work,  he  aimed  at 
and  secured  a  high  tone,  and  this  was  fittingly  the  theme  of 
those  who  were  moved  to  speak  words  in  praise  of  him,  at  the 
graveside,  and  in  the  meeting-house,  when  he  was  finally  laid  to 
rest  in  the  Friends'  Burial  Ground  at  Ashton-upon-Mersey. 

JOHN  MORTIMER. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Nodal  was  a  man  who  inspired  not  merely  respect 
and  esteem,  but  a  deep,  affectionate  regard,  and,  after  thirty 
years  intercourse  with  him,  his  death  leaves  me  with  a  distinct 
sense  of  loss — something  gone,  which  cannot  be  replaced.  For 
ten  years  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  sit  under  him  as  chairman 
of  the  Arts  Club  Committee,  and  I  know  the  work  he  did  in  that 
position.  In  1891,  when  a  presentation  was  made  to  him  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  great  services,  I  saw  the  tears  in  his 
eyes  when  a  short,  original  poem  of  appreciation,  written  by 
Mr.  M'Kim,  was  read  to  him.  He  looked  up  and  smiled,  but 
not  a  word  could  he  speak.  In  1896  on  the  night  of  the  great 
celebration  of  his  twenty-five  years'  editorship  of  the  "City  News," 
I  met  him  at  the  Arts  Club  on  my  way  to  the  Albion  Hotel, 
where  the  dinner  was  to  take  place.  He  asked  me  if  I  would 
walk  across  with  him,  and  I  sawr  that  he  was  feeling  nervous. 
I  remarked  that  it  would  be  a  trying  night  for  him,  but  that 
it  must  be  very  gratifying  to  find  his  work  so  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  those  who  knew  its  value.  He  said,  "Yes,  John  ; 
but  I  have  had  my  reward  already.  This  function  is  very 
pleasant,  but  to  see  and  compare  the  paper  and  its  position 
now  with  what  they  were  then  is  sufficient  payment  for  all  my 
labour."  Mr.  Nodal  was  a  good  listener,  and  his  laugh  at  a 
good  joke  was  a  joy.  I  can  see  him  now  in  the  club  with  his 
left  hand  to  his  ear,  and  clutching  his  cherry-wood  pipe  with 
his  other  hand,  listening  with  sparkling  eyes  to  a  humorous 
story  told  by,  say,  his  old  friend,  "Albert  Hastings,"  and  when 
the  point  wast  reached  he  would  lift  up  his  arms,  throw  back 
his  head,  and  give  forth  a  laugh  which  could  be  heard  all  over 
the  building,  and  men  in  the  tea  or  billiard  rooms  upstairs 
would  remark,  "that's  Nodal,"  and  they  would  laugh,  without 
knowing  why,  except  that  they  couldn't  help  it. 

JOHN  HARWOOD. 
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My  oldest  memory  of  J.  H.  Nodal  dates  from  that  of  a 
volunteer  review  held  in  Heaton  Park  some  time  in  "the 
sixties"  of  last  century.  In  company  with  another  "non-com" 
of  the  old  2nd  Manchester  (2.Sth  Lancashire)  I  had  been  sent 
on,  in  advance  of  the  battalion,  to  "take  up  ground"  for  our 
column  of  companies,  and  having  met  representatives  of  other 
regiments,  we  were  standing  in  a  group  at  the  park  awaiting 
the  Aide,  when  a  tall  gaunt  man  of  loosely-hung  figure  and 
long  hair  appeared  suddenly  amongst  us,  and  sought  informa- 
tion as  to  general  orders,  prominent  officers,  and  possible 
movements,  of  the  review,  which  he  obtained  readily,  if  not 
satisfactorily.  After  a  while  the  appearance  of  the  mounted 
Aide  on  the  horizon,  took  him  in  that  direction,  and  as  we 
lined  out  in  single  file  a  sergeant  said  :  "Rum  beggar  that  ! 
Doesn't  look  as  if  he'd  been  in  the  service,  but  he  knows  a  bit. 
Don't  he?" 

Another  N.C.  broke  out  with :  "I  know  him ;  he's  editor  of 
the  'Volunteer  Gazette,'  and  his  name's  Nodal.  He  is,  or  he 
has  been,  a  Quaker.  Odd,  isn't  it/"  And  then,  like  most 
other  persons  whom  he  met,  we  were  interested  in  and  talked  of 
his  personality  until  at  the  call  of  duty  we  drifted  apart,  and 
took  up  our  posts. 

In  the  early  seventies  I  had  occasion  to  see  Mr.  Nodal  now 
and  then  in  his  capacity  as  editor  of  the  "City  News,"  and  the 
impression  he  then  made  upon  me  was  a  lasting  and  kindly 
one.  Abrupt,  impatient,  even  bearish  at  times,  one  was  always 
sure  of  his  sincerity,  integrity,  and  good-will  in  the  end,  and 
only  fools  or  bores  retained  their  first  unfavourable  impressions 
of  him  as  an  editor.  He  was  a  despot  who  mutilated,  entombed 
in  the  W.P.B.,  or  slaughtered  at  his  needs  (not  at  his  pleasure) 
many  fine  "screeds,"  but  he  seldom  lost  a  valuable  contributor. 
Like  Goldsmith's  Garrick:  — 


He  might  cast  off  his  friends,  as  a  huntsman  his  pack, 
For  he  knew  when  he  pleased,  he  could  whistle  them  back. 

Strange  as  it  was  to  find  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
interested  in  military  affairs,  it  was  stranger  still  to  find  him 
so  informed  and  unconventional  in  social  life.  If  he  were  not 
a  naturalized  Bohemian  he  was  at  least  one  who  landed  on  its 
shores,  and  enjoyed  the  company  of  the  dwellers  in  that  coun- 
try of  the  free.  Men  like  Henry  Franks  and  Arthur  Hasle- 
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ham  found  in  him  a  helper,  if  not  an  apologist,  and  many 
other  unfortunate  journalists  were  in  the  number  of  those  he 
befriended.  B.  A.  REDFERN. 

On  Wednesday  last,  "the  Prince  of  Journalists,"  as  he  was 
called  when  he  sat  in  the  editorial  chair  of  the  "City  News/'  was 
laid  in  his  last  resting-place,  and  I  said  a  last  "good-bye"  to 
one  of  the  truest  and  most  loyal  friends  ever  a  man  was  blest 
with.  Our  intimacy  was  of  the  closest  kind,  and  I  knew  my 
friend  through  and  through.  Those  less  familiar  with  him 
would  know  little  of  the  real  goodness  of  his  nature  and  the 
tenderness  of  his  heart.  I  have  seen  his  eyes  fill  at  a  pitiful 
tale,  and  his  cheeks  wet  on  hearing  a  tender  song.  Brusque? 
Yes,  he  was  brusque,  at  all  events  when  in  harness.  That  was 
his  only  artificiality,  and  was  not  natural  to  him.  I  believe 
it  was  merely  put  on  as  a  shield  of  protection  against  all  and 
sundry  who  would  pester  him  with  their  trivialities  and  so 
take  up  the  valuable  time  which  he  looked  upon  as  sacred  to 
the  interests  of  the  paper  he  created,  moulded,  and  developed 
to  the  condition  of  excellence  as  he  left  it.  But  in  his  retire- 
ment all  his  brusqeness  was  put  aside,  and  the  real  man 
showed  himself,  gentle  as  a  child,  and  with  a  sympathetic  ear 
for  the  woes  of  others,  as  well  as  ready  and  generous  help  in 
cases  of  need.  Shams  and  humbugs  of  every  kind  were  his 
only  hatreds;  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  speak  with  respect 
of  those  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion  if  he  felt  they  were 
sincere.  No  one  could  persuade  him  out  of  the  path  he  felt 
to  be  right,  and  with  a  manly  courage  he  would  attack  and 
denounce,  quite  regardless  of  cost  to  himself,  anything  in  the 
shape  of  wrong-doing.  He  was,  in  short,  a  man  and  a  gentle- 
man in  the  fullest  sense>,  and  Manchester  to-day  is  poorer  in 
the  loss  of  one  of  its  best  and  noblest  workers.  I  took  my  last 
look  at  him  as  he  lay  in  the  hushed  room,  with  hands  crossed 
resignedly  on  his  breast,  and  a  peace  on  his  face — that  peace 
"which  passeth  all  understanding." 

CHRISTOPHER  E.   ROWLEY. 

I  knew  our  late  chief  for  five  and  thirty  years,  and  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  worked  under  him  as  a  contributor  on 
special  subjects.  He  was  not  a  ruthless  martinet  and  he  had 
none  of  the  effusive  outward  geniality  which  serves  the  turn 
of  some  leaders,  but  he  had  the  faculty  of  getting  out  of  every 
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man  the  best  that  was  in  him  and  a  trifle  more.  The  personal 
loyalty  which  he  was  able  to  inspire  in  all  who  worked  under 
him  was  remarkable.  Beneath  a  reserved  and  sometimes  a 
forbidding  manner  he  hid  a  large  and  wide  humanity  which 
little  by  little  one  came  to  recognize  and  love  more  and  more. 
Of  all  the  men  I  have  known  I  think  he  was  the  manliest,  and 
looking  back  over  the  long  years  of  our  acquaintance  the  stark 
manhood  of  the  man  is  what  dwells  chiefly  in  my  memory. 

THOMAS  W.  HARRIS. 

Of  Mr.  Nodal's  estimate  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the 
public  press — that  fourth  estate  of  which  once  he  said  to  me  it 
might  need  a  fifth  to  chastize  it — and  of  his  lofty  ideals  of 
public  life  and  principles,  it  is  left  to  others  to  speak ;  but 
there  is  one  feature  of  his  journalistic  work  that  I  like  especi- 
ally to  emphasize.  I  refer  to  his  recognition  of  amateur 
literary  effort,  and  to  the  influence  which  that  recognition 
exerted  upon  the  spread  of  literary  organisations,  and  of 
literary  taste  and  culture.  Mr.  Nodal's  life  was  all  of  a  piece, 
accounting  for  the  steadiness  of  his  friendships,  if  it  accounted 
also  for  the  comparative  fewness  of  his  everyday  acquaintance- 
ships. Yet  some  virtues  and  welcome  characteristics  in  him 
were  recorded  in  private  which  public  duty  and  conviction  put 
restraint  upon,  or  shut  out  from  view.  He  was  saturated  with 
the  unction  of  humour,  broad,  jovial,  unrestrained,  that  re- 
sponded to  all  provocation  except  that  of  maliciousness  or  vul- 
garity. His  laughter  was  an  uncontrolled  assertion,  which  I 
have  never  dared  to  challenge  by  suggesting  there  was  nothing 
to  laugh  at.  It  was  explosive  in  its  force,  and  magnificently 
irresponsible.  Linked  with  the  humour  was  pathos,  invested 
with  a  sentiment  so  manly  and  so  sincere  that  it  suffered  no 
peril  from  the  most  relentless  of  our  friend's  convictions.  His 
was,  therefore,  that  double  gift  of  the  gods,  without  a  generous 
endowment  of  which  neither  tongue  nor  pen,  though  they  may 
foster  a  prejudice,  or  stir  a  passion,  can  reach  and  move  the 
heart.  Laughter  and  sympathy  seek  their  causes ;  and  for  all 
the  years  I  knew  Mr.  Nodal  he  was  the  most  companionable 
of  men ;  revelling  more,  it  is  true,,  in  intimate  intercourse  with 
a  congenial  friend,  or  with  a  rounded  half-dozen  of  worthy 
souls,  than  in  the  larger  and  more  formal  entertainment  whose 
disciplined  etiquette  sometimes  put  a  restraint  upon  the  free- 
dom he  worshipped,  with  an  ardour  that  was  Bohemian  only 
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in  its  undisguized  sincerity.  If  the  ideal  journalist  is  a 
recluse,  expiating  his  daily  transgressions  on  the  golf  links, 
then  our  friend  was  no  idealist,  although  if  he  had  been  such 
the  incessant  incense  sent  up  from  his  beloved  pipe  would  have 
provided  a  perfumed  condonation  of  all  his  reticent  offences. 
He'was  not  this  as  I  and  all  who  shared  his  friendship  and 
good  will  have  heaped  up  causes  for  knowing  and  remembering. 
I  shall  receive  no  more  letters  from  him,  with  the  generous 
journalistic  margin  on  the  left,  growing  broader  and  broader 
as  the  lines  travel  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  page ;  and  he  will 
receive  no  more  letters  from  me,  carrying  them  about  with  him, 
as  he  sarcastically  declared,  that  I  might  read  them  to  him 
when  we  met.  I  shall  look  no  more  into  those  singularly 
glowing  eyes  of  his,  into  which  the  challenging  light  would 
shoot  from  resolute  fires  when  they  burned  within  him.  He 
will  flatter  me  no  more  with  the  playful  assurance  that  I  should 
make  a  very  decent  fellow  if  I  were  not  such  a  confounded  old 
Tory.  I  shall  see  no  more,  and  pretend  I  do  not  see,  the  tear 
that  stands  in  his  eye  to  advertize,  against  his  will,  his  quick 
sympathy  with  sorrow,  suffering,  and  misfortune.  The  lively 
conversation  will  be  no  more  mine  to  share  in,  mixed  with  the 
praise  of  righteousness  and  the  love  of  all  things  beautiful 
because  true;  but  memory  will,  I  hope>,  be  faithful  to  one  whose 
life  wove  a  silver  thread  into  the  fabric  of  my  own. 

ALBERT  JARRETT. 
Manchester  City  News,  NovemBer  20,  1909. 


As  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  staff  of  the  "City  News" 
under  the  editorship  of  John  Howard  Nodal  I  should  like  to 
add  my  tribute  of  respect  and  affection  for  his  memory.  It 
was  he  who  put  in  my  hand  the  first  thirty  shillings  I  ever 
earned.  The  sun  arises  and  the  sun  goes  down,  and  there  is 
no  remembrance  of  many  former  things,  but  one  never  forgets 
that  man.  It  was  he  who  urged  me  to  persevere  in  a  calling 
from  which  everybody  else  sought  to  dissuade  me.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  John  Mortimer  he  was  "my  literary  father." 
Other  of  his  offspring  seem  to  have  suffered  somewhat  severely 
from  the  paternal  despotism  of  his  blue  pencil  and  wastepaper 
basket.  With  me  he  pursued  a  different  method  of  chastise- 
ment. It  was  rarely — perhaps  too  rarely — that  he  made  a 
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mark  on  my  MS.,  prodigal  as  I  was  of  the  commas  which  were 
his  abhorrence,  as  they  are  to-day  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's;  but 
when  he  disagreed  with  me  he  had  a  terrible,  a  heartrending 
habit  of  adding  a  final  paragraph,  sometimes  only  a  sentence, 
which  at  fell  swoop  demolished  me.  And  if  I  ventured  to 
remonstrate,  oh,  that  Homeric  laugh — I  hear  it  now  ! 

But  my  abiding  memory  of  him  will  be  not  as  an  editor,  but 
as  a  man ;  and  it  was  only  after  I  had  ceased  to  know  John 
Howard  Nodal,  editor,  that  I  fully  realized  John  Howard  Nodal, 
man.  In  the  fulness  of  time  I  had  the  misfortune  to  incur 
his  high  displeasure.  It  was  no  passing  pique,  but  judgment, 
solemn,  impersonal,  final.  We  parted,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  we  have  been  strangers.  It  was  when  he  had  become  a 
stranger  that  I  knew  him.  I  wonder  whether  we  know  any- 
body quite  so  well  as  an  old  friend,  estranged?  For  good  or 
for  evil,  his  character  becomes  to  us  an  open  page.  Ever  and 
anon,  through  the  long  years,  there  crept  into  the  "City  News" 
little,  gracious  paragraphs,  brief,  kindly  mentions,  pleasant 
quotations,  and  half-veiled  allusion  which  only  I  could  fully 
understand.  It  was  my  old  friend  talking  to  me.  Such  was 
the  man. 

"It's  a  hard  matter  for  friends  to  meet,"  in  a  sense  deeper, 
perhaps,  than  Cosia  intended,  and  for  four  and  thirty  years, 
except  for  one  chance  meeting,  Nodal  and  I  have  had  no  other 
speech  together;  but  I  feel  sure  he  would  be  pleased  that  I 
should  lay  this  humble  wreath  upon  his  grave. 

SYDNEY  GRUNDY. 

One  after  another,  the  old  familiar  Manchester  faces  are 
fast  disappearing,  whilst  ghostly  hands  innumerable  seem 
beckoning  us  towards  that  "Silent  Land"  to  which  our  friends 
have  departed.  Departed !  Some  comparatively  in  their 
prime;  others  after  a  long,  strenuous,  crowded,  and  well-spent 
life.  Among  these  last  must  be  included  the  late  Mr.  John  H. 
Nodal,  by  whose  graveside,  in  the  quiet  Friends'  burial  ground 
at  Ashton -on -Mersey,  we  stood  on  Wednesday  week,  with  many 
others  of  his  devoted  friends  and  admirers.  The  day  was  calm, 
the  elements  were  at  peace,  and  a  spirit  of  deep  quietude 
brooded  over  the  secluded  grave  yard,  dotted  with  memorials 
of  departed  Friends — memorials  of  the  sweetest  simplicity, 
each  of  them  preaching  from  the  dust  as  it  were  an  eloquent 
sermon  on  the  "pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world." 
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The  time,  the  scene,  and  the  simple  Quaker  ceremonial  of  the 
dead,  all  seemed  in  keping  with  the  character  of  the  late  editor 
of  the  "City  News." 

Throughout  his  long,  hard-working,  and  useful  life,  John 
Howard  Nodal  disliked  all  that  was  noisy  and  blatant,  and 
entertained  a  most  cordial  hatred  of  shows  and  shams  of  every 
kind;  while  for  "cant,"  in  every  form,  he  had  an  unfailing 
scent.  And  this  spirit  he)  carried  into  his  journalism:  cour- 
ageous, fearless  to  the  last  degree,  he  was  not  to  be  daunted ; 
of  a  most  obstinate  honesty,  he  was  not  to  be  suborned  or  cor- 
rupted. Indeed,  he  was  so  afraid  of  appearing  "partial," 
that  he  would  often  push  criticism  of  his  dearest  friends  to  the 
point  of  severity.  Insomuch  that  dear  old  Alderman  Gran- 
tham,  of  genial  memory,  used  to  say  of  him:  "In  journalism, 
Nodal  knows  no  friends."  But  this  was  merely  one  of  the 
defects  of  his  qualities.  Besides,  an  editor's  friends  are  apt 
to  forget  newspaper  exigencies  and  limitations'.  But  the  late 
editor,  it  must  be  observed,  was  a  man  of  the  strongest  will, 
and  we  who  ventured  to  jest  with  his  editorship  sometimes 
dubbed  him  the  "Quaker  militant."  Not  all  the  king's  horses, 
and  all  the  king's  men,  would  have  made  Mr.  Nodal  budge 
from  a  position  he  had  once  assumed. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  nature  was  distinctly  and  eminently 
sympathetic,  and  many  a  literary  tyro  has  had  occasion  to  feel 
grateful  for  the  editorial  handling  of  his  jejune  cogitations. 
It  is  the  gracious  function  of  a  good  editor  to  save  a  too 
effusive  writer  against  himself,  whilst  a  less  considerate  one 
would  allow  his  impulsive  contributor  to  "let  himself  go." 
Like  a  skilful  gardener,  Mr.  Nodal  well  knew  how,  when,  where, 
and  to  what  extent  to  use  the  pruning-knife;  he  also  knew, 
and  keenly  felt,  that  the  atmosphere  of  Manchester  is  commer- 
cial, not  literary;  and  whilst  inevitably  permeated  by  this 
atmosphere  he  secretly  preserved,  and  held  precious,  the  fine 
literary  instincts  natural  to  him. 

There  have  been  in  Manchester  more  scholarly  editors,  and 
much  more  brilliant  editors  but  I  much  doubt  if  there  was 
ever  a  better  all-round  editor  than  Mr.  Nodal.  He  combined, 
indeed,  all  the  essentials  of  a  model  journalist :  a  clear  under- 
standing, a  sound  judgment,  and  a  keen,  logical  sense;  his 
"leaders"  were  always  a  pleasure  to  read,  if  only  for  what 
Coleridge  would  call  their  "sequacious"  character.  To  his 
colleagues  and  contributors  alike  the  late  Editor's  constant 
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exhortation  was :  "Get  your  facts  right  first,  and  then  embel- 
lish, if  you  like" — an  excellent  maxim. 

In  his  own  journal,  the  "City  News,"  he  supplied  the  public 
with  an  eminently  "clean  sheet,"  and  fixed  it  firmly  in  the 
affections  of  a  circle  of  readers  extending  far  beyond  Man- 
chester and  Lancashire;  and  it  still  remains  "the  Prayer-book 
and  Bible"  of  many  hundreds  of  worthy  people.  Esto  per- 
pefim  I  Our  late  Editor  was  not  himself  one  of  the  vulgar 
crowd  who  worship  mere  success;  and  for  well-meant  effort, 
ending  in  honest  failure,  he  had  ever  a  kind  and  encouraging 
word. 

Of  our  departed  editor's  keen  sense  of  humour,  of  his  dispo- 
sition towards  Bohemianism,  and  his  capacity  of  genial  expan- 
sion "between  the  walnuts  and  the  wine,"  others  have  written, 
and  written  well.  It  only  remains  for  me,  as  a  desultory 
contributor  to  the  "City  News"  for  over  thirty  years,  to  say  that 
I  recall  but  a  single  instance  of  difference  between  myself  and 
the  guider  of  its  destinies.  And  with  this  testimony  to  the 
rare  temper  and  judgment  of  the  defunct  journalist  I  conclude 
this  heartfelt  tribute  to  one  whose  like  we  shall  never  see  again. 

ABRAHAM  STANSFIKLD. 


Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  climate  of  Manchester,  it  is 
favourable  to  length  of  life  among  a  certain  class  of  old  men 
who  keep  young  in  heart  through  their  labour  for  the  com- 
munity. John  Nodal  was  one  of  these,  and,  except  for  an 
increasing  deafness  in  later  years,  he  had  very  little  physical 
disability.  But  he  had  the  good  sense  to  make  his  retirement 
from  active  affairs  a  real  one,  much  though  his  many  friends 
missed  the  personal  contact  with  him. 

Some  years  ago  he  was  a  member  of  the  Fortnightly  Society, 
and  we  hoped  to  have  him  as  president,  but  he  found  he  could 
not  attend  regularly,  and  it  was  against  his  principles  to  accept 
a  titular  honour.  Personally,  I  remember,  with  regard  and 
gratitude,  his  kindness  to  an  occasional  contributor,  "Colin 
MacTavish,"  to  the  "City  News."  I  have  many  letters  of  his  on 
various  subjects,  which  I  treasure ;  one  of  the  last  of  them  was 
on  some  literary  work.  They  are  interesting  and  vital  letters ; 
he  did  not  stint  his  friends  in  that  respect  or  any  other,  and 
Ke  was  always  sympathetic  and  wise  and  witty  and  methodical 
and  straightforward.  In  fact,  sincerity  and  strictness,  and  a 
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sense  of  humour  and  proportion,  always  accompanied  this  able 
editor  and  humanist  and  good  friend. 

I  believe  his  father  had  the  name  of  "turbulent  Aaron." 
Now,  we  are  to  remember  that  in  those  past  days,  out  of  which 
the  present  free  England  has  fashioned  itself,  anything  like 
"speaking  out"  in  public  was  accompanied  by  penalties  of 
various  kinds.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  turbulence  about 
"John  H.,"  though  I  have  heard  him  at  times  express  opinions 
in  quite  Elizabethan  language ;  but  surely  the  capacity  for 
speaking  out,  when  combined  with  the  gentle  spirituality  of 
the  Quaker,  is  desirable. 

I  endorse  Mr.  George  Milner's  saying,  that  there  was  much 
of  Johnson  in  him;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  Carlyle  also,  and 
I  have  observed,  on  some  delightful  occasions  of  meeting  with 
Nodal  for  smoke  and  talk,  that  our  accompanying  liquor  was 
after  the  example  of  Tennyson,  sound  port — not  the  vintage 
wine  of  the  wealthy  person.  To  have  met  John  Nodal's  eye 
and  to  have  heard  him  laugh  are  possessions  that  will  console 
any  surviving  friend  of  his  for  the  absence  of  material  wealth. 
I  was  his  guest  at  the  Arts  Club  (he  was  president)  on  an 
evening  when  William  Stott,  of  Oldham,  gave  one  of  the  best 
lectures  on  art  that  I  ever  heard,  and  my  personal  friendship 
with  both  men,  so  highly  valued  by  me,  dates  from  that  hour. 
I  remember  telling  him  that  I  had  lent  a  considerable  portion 
of  my  theological  library  to  Church  friends.  Possibly  my  own 
eye  had  some  hint  of  a  twinkle  about  it ;  there)  was  no  mistake 
about  the  merry  light  in  his  as  he  returned,  for  comment,  the 
one  word,  "Altruist !  " 

John  Nodal  dies,  at  sevqnty-eight  years  of  age,  and  is 
departed,  for  other  spheres  of  right  action,  as  I  firmly  believe ; 
but  his  influence  remains  in  This  world,  as  that  of  all  honest 
men  of  any  creed  or  party  is  bound  to  remain. 

H.  E.  CAMPBELL. 

Manchester  City  News,  November  27th,  1909. 


Rules. 

The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  are:  — 

1.  To   encourage  the   pursuit  of   Literature  and  Art;  to 

promote    research    in    the   several     departments  of 

intellectual  work;     and    to    further    the    interests  of 
Authors  and  Artists  in  Lancashire. 

2.  To   publish   from  time  to  time   works   illustrating  or 

elucidating   the  Art,    literature,    and   history   of   the 
county. 

3.  To     provide     a     place     of     meeting     where     persons 

interested    in    the    furtherance   of   these   objects   can 
associate  together. 

1. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  of  the  Club  shall  be  limited  to  authors,  journalists, 
men  of  letters,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  engravers,  music 
composers,  members  of  the  learned  professions  and  of  English 
and  Foreign  universities,  librarians,  and  generally  persons 
engaged  or  specially  interested  in  literary  or  artistic  pursuits. 

The  Club  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  corresponding,  life,  and 
honorary  members.  The  name,  occupation  and  address  of  every 
candidate  for  ordinary  and  corresponding  membership  must  be 
entered  on  the  nomination  sheet  and  signed  by  a  member,  who 
shall  state  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  nominee  should  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Club  before  the 
ballot  is  taken.  Any  duly  elected  member  may  be  subsequently 
elected  by  the  Council  a  life  member  on  payment  of  £10  in 
addition  to  the  entrance  fee.  It  shall  be  competent  for  the 
Council  to  submit  to  the  Club  for  election  as  a  corresponding 
member  any  person  having  the  necessary  qualification,  but  being 
resident  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  City  of  Manchester. 
Corresponding  members  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 
"  Papers,"  and  to  all  the  privileges  of  ordinary  members  when 
temporarily  in  Manchester.  All  nominations  shall  be  posted  on 
the  notice  board.  The  ballot  shall  be  taken  by  the  Council 
(acting  as  a  Ballot  Committee)  at  their  next  ordinary  meeting. 
A  majority  of  two-thirds  of  those  present  shall  be  requisite  to 
secure  election. 

Nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  made  by 
three  subscribing  members,  and  entered  on  the  nomination 
sheet,  stating  the  grounds  of  the  nomination.  The  voting 
shall  take  place  in  the  same  manner  as  for  ordinary  and 
corresponding  members. 

Each  new  member  shall  have  his  election  notified  to  him  by  the 
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Honorary  Secretary,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Club.  The  first  subscription 
shall  be  due  and  payable  to  the  Treasurer,  together  with  the 
entrance  fee,  on  election.  If  the  same  be  unpaid  one  month 
after  his  election,  his  name  may  be  struck  off  the  list  of  mem- 
bers, unless  he  can  justify  the  delay  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Council.  No  new  member  (other  than  honorary)  shall  partici- 
pate in  any  of  the  advantages  of  the  Club  until  he  has  paid 
his  entrance  fee  and  subscription. 

2. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  subscription  for  ordinary  members  shall  be  one  guinea, 
and  for  corresponding  members  half  a  guinea  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance  on  the  29th  September  in  each  year,  and 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer.  New  members,  ordinary  or 
corresponding,  shall  also  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea. 
The  Council  shall  have  power  to  transfer  the  name  of  an 
ordinary  member  to  the  list  of  corresponding  members. 
Libraries  may  become  members  of  the  Club  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  its  publications.  Such  members  shall  have  none  of 
the  privileges  of  ordinary  members,  and  their  subscription 
shall  be  10/6  per  session.  Members  other  than  Libraries, 
elected  after  the  termination  of  the  first  half  of  any  Session 
shall  pay  the  entrance  fee  and  a  subscription  of  10/6.  No 
member  whose  subscription  is  unpaid  on  the  1st  of  November 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting. 

Any  member  may  resign  on  giving  one  month's  notice  in 
writing  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  before  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  otherwise  he  shall  pay  his  subscription  for  the  follow- 
ing session.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  remove  the  name  of 
any  member  whose  subscription  is  at  least  one  year  in  arrear. 

All  arrears  may  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  or  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
Manchester  County  Court.  See  17  and  18  Vic.,  cap.  112,  sec.  25. 

3. 

MEETINGS. 

The  ordinary  session  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  terminate  on  the  last  Monday  in  March,  unless  the 
Council  deem  it  desirable  to  hold  further  meetings  in  April. 
Special  meetings  may  be  held  during  the  vacation  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Council,  or  on  the  requisition  of  any  six 
members  duly  presented  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  The  Club, 
during  the  ordinary  session,  shall  meet  on  each  Monday,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  begin  its  proceedings  at  7-0, 
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by  the  Secretary  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  weekly  or 
other  meeting;  after  which  the  time,  until  7-45,  shall  be 
occupied  by  the  reception  of  short  communications  and  notes 
and  in  general  conversation.  At  7-45  prompt  the  paper 
or  other  business  of  the  evening  as  set  down  in  the  syllabus 
shall  be  proceeded  with.  The  subjects  under  discussion  may  be 
adjourned  from  time  to  time.  Each  member  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  introducing  a  friend  to  the  meetings ;  but  no  person 
so  introduced  shall  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  invited 
to  do  so  by  the  President,  to  whom  the  visitor's  name  shall  be 
communicated,  and  shall  also  be  entered  in  the  Visitors'  Book, 
with  the  name  of  the  member  introducing  such  visitor.  The 
President  shall  announce  to  the  meeting  the  names  of  such 
visitors  as  are  present. 

4. 

OFFICERS   AND    COUNCIL. 

The  affairs  of  the  Club  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council,  to 
consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents  (whose  names  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Council  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting),  a 
Treasurer,  two  Librarians,  a  Secretary,  and  seven  members, 
who  shall  be  elected,  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  session,  and  who  shall  hold  office  until  the  election  of  the 
Council  in  the  following  year.  A  vacancy  may  be  filled  up  at 
any  ordinary  meeting.  The  Council  shall  sit  each  regular 
meeting  night,  at  least  one  hour  before  the  assembling  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  erase  the  name  of  any 
member  from  the  books  of  the  Club  on  due  cause  being  shown. 

Two  Auditors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Members  at  the 
first  ordinary  meeting  in  March  to  audit  the  Treasurer's 
accounts.  A  nomination  paper  for  the  election  of  officers  other 
than  auditors  shall  be  placed  on  the  table  of  the  Club,  on  each 
of  the  last  three  meetings  of  the  session  prior  to  the  annual 
business  meeting. 

5. 

DUTIES    OF    OFFICERS. 

The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Club,  and  to  maintain  order.  His  decision  in  all 
questions  of  precedence  among  speakers,  and  on  all  disputes 
which  may  arise  during  the  meeting  shall  be  absolute.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  or  Vice-Presidents  it  shall  be  competent 
for  the  members  present  to  elect  a  chairman. 

The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  moneys  belonging  to 
the  Club,  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Council  and  signed  by 
the  Chairman  for  the  time  being,  and  submit  his  accounts  and 
books  for  audit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session. 
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The  Auditors  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  year,  and,  if 
correct,  sign  the  same,  and  present  them  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  session. 

The  Honorary  Librarians  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  books, 
MSS.,  and  scrap-books  belonging  to  the  Club.  They  shall  keep 
a  register  of  all  purchases  and  donations,  shall  acknowledge  the 
gifts  to  the  Club,  and  shall  present  a  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  library  to  the  yearly  business  meeting  at  the  end  of  each 


The  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  shall  be  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Council  and  Club,  to  enter  in  detail,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  proceedings  at  each  meeting;  to  conduct  the 
correspondence,  file  all  letters  received,  and  convene  all 
meetings,  by  circular,  if  necessary.  He  shall  also  prepare  and 
present  to  the  Council  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session  in  each 
year  a  report  of  the  year's  work,  and,  after  confirmation  by  the 
Council,  shall  read  the  same  to  the  members. 

6. 

SECTIONS. 

Sections  for  the  pursuit  of  special  branches  of  literary  or 
artistic  work  may  at  any  time  be  formed  by  resolution  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws 
necessary  for  the  government  of  any  such  section,  and  to 
arrange  for  its  representation  on  the  Council. 

7. 

SYLLABUS  AND  ANNUAL  VOLUME. 

The  syllabus  of  the  session  shall  be  prepared  in  two  sections — 
one  to  be  issued,  if  possible,  a  week  before  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  namely,  in  the  last  week  in  September,  and  the  other  at 
Christmas.  A  copy  of  each  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary 
to  every  member.  The  report  of  the  year,  together  with  the 
Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Club,  shall  be  bound  up  at  the 
end  of  each  session,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  every  member 
whose  subscription  has  been  paid.  No  liability  shall  attaph 
to  supply  back  volumes  to  any  member.  A  list  of  officers  and 
members,  with  their  full  addresses,  and  the  Treasurer's  balance 
sheet  shall  be  appended  to  the  report. 

8. 

ALTERATION    OF    RULES. 

No  new  rule,  or  alteration  of  these  rules,  or  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  shall  be  made  without  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club 
being  convened  for  the  purpose,  of  which  seven  days'  notice 
shall  be  given. 
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